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Bakr, coin of, 70 
Abi9UBA, date of, 41 

-did not first introduce Kayas- 

thas to Bengal, 46 

-•_idontified with Jayauta, 42 

Adiga! Ojua, son of Bhatta Naiayana, 
patronised by Dharmapala, 41 
Ah5m langqiige, lia« almost disappeared, 
108 

- Puthtg, contents of ono described 

by B ^ Gad;, 0 S , 108 & ff. 

written charaetcr denvtd from 
Burmah, lOS 

Aiphalan, according to Ahoms, oldest 
son i^f Indra, 110 
Allea, a Magor tribe, 230 
Alphabet, Tibetan, inventad 7th century, 
AD,6 

AMdoHABiiCri, coins of, 76 
Amrofan^ika, n of Mandala in Baundra* 
vardhann, 49 

Amntsar, Sikhs meet at, and resolve to 
attack Lah5r, 120, see also Proceed- 
mgs, February, 1896 
Aqmlmta Agallocha, bark of, used as 
writing material in Assam, 109 
Archer-typo of Gnpta coins, 168, 169, 
176. 

Assam, history of, written by Ka 9 Tnaih 
Tamull Phukan, 108 

Astensms, Lunar, Babyloman origin of, 
144 & ff see NaJcfati aa 
Avaleha, comm on Da 9 a-rupaka, 43 
AvALOKiTfifVARA, igiage of, found at 
Bajagrha, 87. • 

Sabylonian Origin of Lunar Zodiac 
diMussed, 144 & ft, 

Baghdad, quick communication between, 
and India, 60 

BAUADiTit Shah, GSbmd Siqgh Snters 
his service, 119 

--j takes the field against 

Bandah, 130. 


Balti dialect of Tibetan, 16. 

^ Bands, in Nepal, 237 • 

Bandah, and GSbind Sinou, article on, 
by Wm Irvine, 112 & ff 

-, cruelty exlubited by, nt Sir- 

hind, 124 

-, first appearance of his origin, 

and Ufo, 121 & ff 

Bara Mangranth Magars of Nepal, 230 
Batendra-kula-paHji, name of genealo¬ 
gical work, 68 

Bar]{ of SacT tree {Aqmlar%a Agallocha) 
used for MSS. in Assam, as writing 
material, 109 

Battle-axe type of Gnpta coins, 168 
Bayazid Khan, defeats Bandab’s army, 
133 

Beards, Hindus prohibited from weanug, 
hf BahMur Shah, 131 
Bonoros, visit of the Bfiddha to, 24 
Bhvrbidge, H , aitiole o» Major Franck- 
Im’s description of Gauf, 86 
Bhadra-xiaJcalhdhi, Kn^an coins, 183 
Bhaluika and Tapussa offer food to the 
Buddha, 23 • 

Bhat Rana, clan m Nopal, 222 
Bhata, explained, 60 

Bhaita Naiiayana, author of Veni Sam- 
hara, date of, 39 

-...-, given a grant of land 

by Dbarmapala, 39 

——.— '' ' . . . , modern descendants 

of, 44 

' — - . , patronised by Dhai- 

mapala, 40 

Bhaffa or Bhatfdraka, use of title, 69 
BhaftaraJea, see Bha4ta • 

iBhikkhus, origia of the Buddhist order 
of, 26 

BJfAgapati, an officer under the Palas, 49 
Bhoqata, grandfather of scribe of Dhar- 
jnapala’s grant, 62 

Bhdjas, ruled over Kannauj, diivon out 
by Dbarmapala, 43 
Bhotiyas of Nepill, 213, 214, 
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Bhr-faha type of Kiisiin CoinB^ 182 *’ 

Btiramu, Nepal tribe, 214 ' 

Bhutan, wai between, and Bod pa, 96 
Biznbisara converted by the Buddha, 27 
fiirth’oeremomea in NepU, 239 
Boksa, a Nepal tribe, 216 
Bonnebjea, W C , depoendant of Bhn^^a 
Narayana, 44 ' , 

Botiya, NepU tribe, 214 
Boys, not admitted to Buddhist orders, r 
84 n 

Buchanan, account of Mnbammadan 
Balers of Gaur, m Eohtern India, taken 
from Frpnokliu, 91 

Buddha, image of the, ^und at Baja* 
grha, 85 


Coma, Supplementary to Thomaa’ Chro¬ 
nicles oi the Fatshan Kings of Delhi, 
' article on, by C J Bodgers, 58 and 60 
Collector, equivalent of m Dharmapolu’s 
time, 44 

Compound consonants in Tibetan, Cere- 
brabzation of, 6 

Consonants, mute,* in Tibetan, 6 
9ri phalabhiBuka, n of village m Paai)i- 
^ drarardhana, 49 
^ubhasthall, name of a place, 61 
• Cukapha’s invasioif of Assam, 109 
^vabhpa, village-igime m Faundravar- 
dhana, 49 

^reta lluna« White Buns, 186. 


Buddhist Propaganda, origin of, 27 
Bull, symbol of, on coins, 82 

-, type of Gupta coins, 170 

Buranjt, Assam, or history, written by 
KaQmilth Tilmuli Phukan, 108 
Burathoki, a Magar tribe, 230 


^JDdq^gtdmtJca, nature of office of, 45, 50 


, Da 9 apnra, loinple of Sun at, 52 n 
Da 9 a rupaka, comm on, 43 
Dahbaua Sahi, Gurkha Chief, 217 


Damdama, Gobmd Singh's granth writ¬ 
ten at, 117 


0u9anka (Narendra-gupta), coins of, 
170,176 

^ailagiri, Bajngfha, Buddhist image 
found at, 35 

Caitya, mark of, on coins, 83, 78, 80, 82 
Campauir, com of Humayun struck at, 
64 

Oandha-gupta, coins of, 167, 168, 170, 
178 

(^antipari, Misprint for Tantiparu, 89 * 
^arat Candra Das, note on the Buddhist 


Banda 9 okti=“ Magistrate," 44, 49 
£ Danddpifctko,-* Executioner, under the 
Palas, 49 * * . 

Darbiia ^ahi, first Gurkha Chief, 216, 
217 

Dorl, Nqpal tribe, 214 * • 

Dasam Padshah %e PvstaJc, portion of 
Sikh granth, composed by Gdbmd 
Siqgh, in 1696, 117 

Dayitavisnu, founder of Pula rac#, 47 

Death rites m Nopal, 2l!l 

Debtors, not admitted to Buddhist oidi- 


Golden Book, 20 A ff ‘ 

Carjal Giirnngs, 226 

(/ARVVA YAllMANtMAUEHARi, COinS of, 194 
Caste rules amongst Gurkhas, 243 
Cd(a, eifplamed, 60 

Cattabsal, Baja, Bnndela, present at 
siege of Lbhgafh, 137 


nation, 32 n 

De ch’oo nah oval, son of Song ge-nain- 
gyal of Ladakh, 04 

DSdda DSyi, Queen of Gdpala, mothci 
of DharmapMa, 47 

Dohli, com of Abu Bakb, minted at, 70 
De IDAN-NAM GYAI, King of Lodukh, 94 


^aulktka, explained, 50 
Cauidddharmka, explained, 50. 
Cerebralization of compound consonants 
in Tibetan, 6 

Chaldeean Astronomy, Fi ogress m know¬ 
ledge of, 146 
Charjat Gnrnngs, 225 
Chttti a, or umbrella, mark of, on Coins, 78 
CifATBA Sahi, Gnrkha chief, 217 
Chinese inscription in St John’s Church¬ 
yard, Calcutta, 1 & ff 
Chc'tens, varieties of, 96 « 6 
Chuean, Chinose fort on island of, 2, 3 
Coinages, early silver, of North-Western 
India, and Konkan, 73 A ff , 

Coins, old, of Mathura and the Konkan, 
73 A ft 

—. struck at Lohgarh, 134, and Pro¬ 

ceedings, February, 1895. 


Denwar, Nepal tribe, 214 
De SET 0 N 6 NAM-OYAL, King of Ladakh, 
99 

Dhatnasara, village granted to Adiga! 

Ojhfi, by Darmapala, 41 
Dhanira, commentator of tho Da^a- 
rupaka, 43 

Dhabmaditya-Gcpta, inscription of, 166, 
Duabma-fala, date of, 39 

. ---, his parents’ names, 47 

--, new copper plate, grant 

of, 39 A ff 

Dhotias, in Nepal, 237. 

Die struck corns intermediate between 
Die-struck and Punch-marked coins, 
73 Aff 

BdasMhasddhanika, explained, 60. 

Dress of Gurkhas^ 245 
Bdia, explained, 50. 
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£!l<lling, name given wrongly to Kon- 


kim coins, 81 

EphtUahtes or White Hnns, 

- -- Coma of, History of, 185 & ft 

Effing and Stbassmaieb, on Babylonian 


Astronomy, 145< 

Earopean, first, visitor# to Ladakh, 104 


Fantail Peacock type of Gnpta coins, 174 

—. . . Hun corns, 

192 Era of, 194 • 

Feminine words, Bandah brders them to 
bo mascuhne, 135 

Festivals observed *by Gurkhas, 243 
PiBUZ Kiiak, Mewati, defeats Bandah’s 
army, 132 • 

FiBUA, Persian king, coins of, imitated 
by Huns, 190 

-Siiln, com of, 66, 70 

-, wai with, and defeat by Huns, 

190, 191 

Flood, Ah5m story of, 110 
Fbancklin, Major, lus description of 
Gaur, 85 • • • 

. . , his life, 86 

Funeral-ceremonies m Nopal, 241 
. • 

Gait, B A, article by, on the contents 
of one of the Ahom Puthis, 108 & ft 
6A-ni>AN NAM QTAn, son of Lha-o’hcn- 
Icgs-nam-gyal Ladakh, 99 
OamagamtldbhitvaramMa^xp]&\ned , 60 
Garuda cognizance on Gnpta coins, 166 

-type of Gupta corns, 174 

Gauda, Majoi Francklin’s dcsciiptioii of, 
note on, 85 & ff 
———, tho five Gammas, 42 
Oaahmha, explained, 50 
Gaur, aiose under tho Fiilas, 45 
——, Malda, copper plate grant of 
Dharmapala, discovered near, 39 
-, see Gauda 

Gaggimkii, n of a village in Paundra- 
vardhana, 49 

Gender, Bandah interferes with gender 
of Hindi and Persian nouns, 135 
Gharti, a Magar tube, 230 
Ghias ^ah KniiiJi, struck coma in his 
lather’s lifetime, com of, 68 
^iyasu-d dIn BalBAN, coins of, 64, Oi?. 

-, coin of, 69 

-Muhammad bin SIm, 

com of Malt^mud, son of, 69 
Gobino SiigGH and Bandah, article on, 


(foBTND SlI^GH, hlS llfc, 114 & £[ 
GoLDASvMihirakula, 187 
GSpaIiA, a Fala king, 47 
———, father of Dharmapala, d^te of, 
39 

GSpTpjmlll, n ,of village in ^aundiaiar 
dhana, 49 o 
GdBKHANATH, NopA Saiut, 216 
Qranih The Book of the Tenth King, 
• composed by Gobind Singh, at Dam 
dama, in 1696, 117 

o Grdhira*kuta, BajagfLa, * description of, 
35 

Gri|BS 0 N, G a , Mr, article qn a siono 

• image of thi Buddha found at llaja 
grha, 35 

Guhvapati, a namo of Vajrapani, 37 
^ Gulab Sn^bii’a lieutouant, Zdiawai, con 

• quers Ladakh, 106 * 

Gupta Empire, culminated in A D 410, 

under Candra-gupta II, 178 
Gnpta gold coins, 167 

-weight and puiity of, 

177 

• Gupta Period, History and coinage of, 

* 164 and ff 

——-*-, meaning of term, 178 

Gurkha dross, 245 

-- festivals, 243. 

. . - sports, 246 

I-- town in Nepal, 216 A ff 

——— weapons, 246 
Gjirkhas composed of four tribes, 217 
■ — , oducation of, 247 

—m -■, goneial character of, 247 

-of Nepal, 21S and ff 

Guru Das Banebjer,, descendant of 
Bhat^ Narayana, 44 
Giirung, a Nepal tribe, 215, 217, £23 & ff 

-, Abariginal tribe m Nopal, 213 

—kQ Bangsaoll, a Nepali histoij, 
226 • 
Gurungs, Clans of, 227 

-, histoiy of, 226 

-, language of, a Tibetan dialect, 

224 

Magamasha, corns of the satrap, 75 
Hara Huna“White Huns, 186 
Habikanta, Hun com of, 196 
Habha vaboqana, Gupta period termi* 
nates with his accession, J78 

• Hasan Shah ibn Haidar ghah of Kai^mTr, 

com of, 64 * 

HaBtyarfVagdmahitya^attkddhyalta, ex- 


by Wm, Irvme, 112 A ff • plained, 60 

Gobind Sh^gh, completes Granth^ 1G9G, lUtM Candba Banfrjee, descendant of 
117 • • fBhatta Narayana, 44 


■“* ” ' " i date, mode and place of 

birth of, 114,118,120. 


Hermaphrodites, not admitted to Bud¬ 
dhist 01 dors, 32 ». 



Indcr, 


D tmutala u: While llims, 186 ^ 

Hietory of the UuraugB, 226. * 

Hoprnlb, a F B , note on Mr V A 
Smit^^’s paper on history and coinage 
of the (Jnpta Period, 210 
IIOMMKL, on the connection between 
Chaldoean and Arab c astronomy, 148 
Homophones m libet&n, 7 . 

Hoi soman type of Hun eoins,^188, 204 
Hoise, symbol ofi on corns, 80 t 

Humaiun, com of, found at Amntsar, 64 
Hun (White) Eri, lh6 « 

= White Huns, 186 
Hunk" White Huns, 186 t, 

Huns attack the Gupta dynasty, 179 
——— (White) inscriptions referring to 
them, 186 

-, White, (or Bphthalitos), history 

and roifis of, 186 & S 
Husain Main, tomb of, at Gauf, 90, 

Hynp Ilev H B , m a , author of note on 
Chinese inscription m St John’s 
Churchyard, Caloutta, 1. 

Ibrahim see Sultan Ibrahim • 

- - Lodi, com of, 70 • 

• --— ^AU, n of Na?iru d din, 68 

I^ANA Yauman, 194, date of, 195 
IV-vABA Candba ViDYASAGABA, descend¬ 
ant of Bhatta Naruyana, 44 
Indo Scythians, later history and coin¬ 
age of, 178 & ft 

Indba ujiodi nam-gtaIi, son of Seng ge- 
nam-gyal, of Ladakh, 94 « 

Indiu, nuishippedc by Ahoms of Assam, 
108, 110, 111 , 

Inscription, Chinese, in St John’ Ohurch- 
yaid, fahutta, 1 & ff 
Intel caste connexions in Nepal, 239 
iBviNEf Wm, article on Guru Gobind 
Siijgh and Bondah, 112 & £E 

tTahila, logt nd on Hun coins, 189 
Jainanyfiy iku, n of village in Panpdra- 
vardhaua, 49 

Jalidubrid, ineffectually attacked by Ban- 
dah’s army, 128 

Jadai, I^an, faujdai, of Jalalabad, at¬ 
tacked by and defeats Bandah’s army, 
128 

jALAtjU-D-T)iM FirOz §hAh, coxn of, 70 
Janatula, legend on Hun oomSf 189 , 

Jang cli’ub Cliotteui>, 95 « 6* 

JaSi la, title of Toiamuna, 189, 

Jaya-gupta, coins of, 176 , 

Jayania identified with Adigura, 42 , 

Jivaka, Physitian of Bmibisara, 81 « • 

JorfiNDBA M6 uan Tagukk, Mahaifija, Sir 
doscoudout ot Bhat|a Nuiayana, 44, 


Jye?(ha Myastha, head officoi ot a Yi^aya, 
44, 46, 60 

I 

ICaca on En^an corns, 184 
Eacha gold Gupta corns, 167, 177 
KlgiNATH Tamuli Phukan, Author of 
Assam Buranji, J 08 

Eagmir, Gulab Sii)gh, king ot Ladakh, 
v conquers Ladakh, 106 

--, Nawvvab ot, joms with Ladakh, 

fj against the Moi\gols, 96 
■ , tmdeJbetween, and Ladakh, 97, 

102 '” * 

, Kaiqubad, com of, 66* 

Kalika-^Yabhra, n of a village in Paun- 
^a-vardhona, 49 
rKamara, in Nepal, 237 
f Kamma-vacd, Commentary on, 21 

-- ■ ■■— ” , note on by Babu 9<i>i'Rt Can- 

dra Das, 20. 

Kaniaka legend on Enjan coins, 179 
Kannau], subdued by Dharmapala, 43 
Kans or Ganeg, Uaja, 91 
* Eaiowa «=Patw.iri, 4^ ^ 60 » , • 

Ktirfdpanas, old silvei, or puranas, 74 
Kayasthas in Bengal before Adigura’s 
time, 46 , 

Khfihmimr, near G^uy, site of discovery of 
a copper-plate grant of Dharmapala, 
39 & 42 

KiiANCA, founder of the Gurkha tribe, 
216 , • 
KharkhSda, fU^t appearance of Bandah 
at, 121 

Ehas, a Nepal tribe, origin of, 216, 217, 
218 

-clans of, in Nopal, 222 

Matwala, in Nepal, 221 
— —- The predommant martial race 
in Nepal, 220 

Ehaskhura, language of Nepal, 219 
EliattrTs, in NepH, 221 
Khawas, m Nepal, 237. 

Ehiijgila or KHiigEHitA, Hun Emg, 
coins of, 189 

!^izb SiiAH, name of, mentioned on 
corns of Muhammad ^oh bin Farid, 
67 

Kholu, explained, 60 
Ktdara hafana type of Eu|an corns, 181. 
Eidara on Kn^au coiift, 183 
Eidarito or Little Eu^tin coins, 183 
Emg and Queen type of Gupta coins, 
169 

Ktrada gadahara, Kniw coins, 183 
Eironti abonginal tribe of Nfpul, 213, 
214 ^ 

Kistwfir, king of,* treacherously mur¬ 
dered ou tho way to Ladakh, 100 
Ediauca, country of, in Kaunauj, 42, 
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Konkan, coins of, 78 & ft 81i 
Konwar, in NepU, 287 
KkamIdiita-Gcpta, com of, 26. 

Krau&oa 9vabbra, n of viUago granted 
by Dhannapala, 49. 

Krtavirya on Kn^an coins, 188. 
Kfatrapa-tarika on Kufan coins, 183 
Knob Bihnr, shroff-masked coins of, 76 
Kula^rama, name of a genealogical 
work, 69 “ 

Kumaba-Gupta, ooiae of, 169,174,176. 
EumhI, Nepal tribe, 244 o 

Kunawar dialect of TjJtietan, 18. 

Kvminda, symbols on coins of, 76. 

Knsala (Qri-) on KafSn coins, 183 
Kttsan coins, hst of. Literature of, 184 
Knfcins (Indo-Soythians, coins of, 1,77 
and ff. * 

Later Great coins of, current • 
in Kabul valley, A D 180-425, 179 
■ , Little, coins of, 183 

Little, conquered by Ephtbalites 
or White Huns, 183 
Kuswar, Nopal tnbo, 214. 

• • • s • * 

Xjadakb, conquered by Gnlab Si^gh, 106. 
———, first -^sited by Europeans, 104 

--,•three dooumqnts relating to the 

history of, art by Dr. Karl Mark, 
94&ff t 

Ladaki, dialect of Tibetan, 14 
LAE-ntH, first chi|f of White Huns, 186. 
Lahaul dialect of Tibetan^ 18 
Lah5r, Bandah’s army attacks, 129 
Lakhana Udataditya, Hun King, coins 
of, 189 

Lamzung family of Gurkha rajds, 216 
Lata, name of country, identified, 42, 61, 
62 

Lepoha, aboriginal tnbe of Nepal, 218,214 
AcvkoI OBvuoi White Huns, 186 
Lha-ch’bn-de-i:.so8-nam-otal, King of 
Ladakh, 96 

Lha-cii’en-de-skyono-nam-syai., son of 
Nyi-ma-nam-gyal of Ladakh, 99 
Lha-ch’en nyi-ma-nam-gyal, son of Lha* 
oh’en-do-legs-nam-gyal of Ladakh, 99 
Limbu, aboriginal tnbe of Nopal, 213, 
214, 236 

Line boys, in Gurkha regiments, 287 
Iitygam-yontf possilAe symbol of, on coyis, 
82 

Lohgarh, retaken by Bandah, 143 , 

Sikh fort at, money coined at, 
134 s see also Proceedings for February, 
1896. , 

»— — taken by Impenal army,^188 

Lunar Zodiac, BabylgWn ongm of, 144 
& ff 

' ' « see Nahfatras. 


Madras, driven out from Kannauj by 
Dharmapala, 43 

Magar, a Nopal tnbe, 215, 217, 223 & ff. 

- — , abongiDAl tnbe m Nepal, 218 

Magars, clans of, 282 

language of, a Tibetan dialeot. 


224 


-- , tribes of, 229 

Magistrate, equivalent of, in Dharmapa- 
' la’s time, 44 
Mahamahattara, ezpjained, 60. 
Mahtantaprakuga, n of & Ftfui^a in Paun- 
dravardhaua, 49 

Maharaja type,of Gupta coins,* 76 
MaMkamantddhvpaU, nature of office, 44 
MahASa Chandra NyIyabatna, descend¬ 
ant of Bhatfa Ndrdyana, 44 
Mahmud, son of ^iyasv-d-dI^ Muham¬ 
mad BIN Sam, 69, 70 

Mandala, n of an admmistratire divi¬ 
sion, 44, 49 

Mandasor inscription, referred to, 62 n 
Marriage ceremonies in Nepal, 240 
Marx, Dr Karl, documents relating to 
history of Ladakh, article on, 94 A ff 
* Mdtha Qdmmrall, n of a village in Paun- 
dravai^hana, 49 

Mathura, local coinages of, 73 & ff. 
Matwala Khas, Gurkhd tnbe in Nepal, 
221 


Mendzil, Arabic »Nakfatras, 167. 
Mihibakula, coins of, 202 & ff 

. . ., history of, 187 

■- - - , or MiHiBAGOLA, meamng of 

name, 207 

Mihirgul, MiHiRAOUjtA, see Mihirakula 
Mifioa, founder of the Gurkhd tribe, 216 
Minors not admitted to Buddhist orders, 
34 n 

Mint at L6hgarh, 134, and Proceedings, 
February, 1896 * , 

Missionanos, First Buddhist, 27 
Muhammad bin Sam, com of, 65 

- ' gHAH BIN Farid, com of, 67 

-Tumiaci, com of, 67, 71 

Mui‘zzu-D-DiN Baubam gQlH, umquo 

com of, 70 

- .— com of, 66, 66, 69, 

Mundas, m Nepal, 216 

Mun'Im Ksan, hiB quarrel with 2u‘l’ 
flqdr ^an, 187, his death, 140 
—————— ,WazIr of Bahadur ghuh, 

at capture of Lfibgarh, 186 A ff ^ 

• MurmI, aboriginal tnbe in Nepal, 218. 
Mute consonants in Tibetan, 6. 




•^akadhyahfa, explained, 60. 
Ndkfat^as, Babylomou and Arabic 
160 


series, 
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IfakfatraB, Babyloman, Origin of, discoss 
ed, 144 & ff 

Nam-gyal chortens, 96 n, 6 
NabA'^^laditta, 175 , 

Naba sihha GtJPTA, name of predeceasor 
of, Stbiba, Puba, or PDjiu, 166, 176, 
210 & ff r 

Naraya^a Varman, i^ahd samantadhipat** 
of JDarmapala, 44, 61 , 

NabUndbaditya, Him king, coma of, 189 * 
NABfiNDBA-otrPTA (0B9aqka),oom8 of, 170 
NA81BlT-D-DtN, allofl IbBAHIM SflAHjiGS 

- -Khusbao S^iH, com of, 

64,66 • ^ • 

— . MahuOd, com of, 68 

' - -Muhammad QablvsMi ooj“ 

of, 66 

Na^bat now com of, 64, 65, 66 
Nepal, Aboriginal inhabitants of, 213 
Nepal, Kliaakhurd, the Itngua franca of, 
219 

——— Menial caatea of, 237 

-Military triboa of, 216, 

-- Population of, 213 

-Bajpnt advent into, 218 

-religion of, 238 

—— religious ritoa of, 239 * 

—— Tribes, Clans and Castes of, arti¬ 
cle on, 213 & ff 

Nephthahtes=> White Huns, 186 
Newor, Aboriginal tnbe of Nepal, 213, 
214, 286 

No AO-WANG NAM-GTAL SOU of Lhu-ch’en- 
legB nam gyal of Ladakh, 99 
North-Western India, coma of, 73 & ff 
NB'BHU'PAiiA Sahp, Grurkha Chief, 217 
Nyi-ma-nah gyA{i, king of Ladakh, 99 

Orthogwphy of Tibetan compared with 
4 A£F 

original pronunciation of the language, 
05 *m = White Huns, 186 


Pala dynasty, genealogy of, 47 

-kings, dates of, 89 

Pull, meaning of word, 22 
—square Pah character of Burmah, 21 
Pdhtdha, n of villagemPaundravardhana, 
49 


Panoa Cauda, 43 

Paper, bark of aqmlarta agalloeha, used 
as substitute for paper m MSS. m 
Assam, 109 

ParlAtiyds of Nopal, 216 , • 

Patallputra, subdued by Dharmapala, 43 
Pathdn kings of Delhq article on coins 
of, by C J Rodgers, 63 & ff ' 

Pann^i avardhana, administrative divt 
sions of, 44, 49 Its extent, 45 • * 

Peacock (fantail) typo ot Hun coins, 192, 
Era of, 194, 209 


Peacock type of Gupta coins, 174 
PiTlUBAu, date of, 89 

* Plohnian Lamchanians, ongm of, 227 
Plough, symbol of, on coins, 79 
PBAKA 9 A 01 TYA, revival of Hindu auvarna, 

nnder, 177 

PbavabasSna, son of TSramlna, 196,202. 
Pravrajym ordmatfbn, origin of, 25 
Pronunciation, origmaVof Tibetan, com- 
•pared with Orthography, 4 A ff 
PHTHVl-NABlYAijrA ^Hi, Great Gurkha 

* chief, 217 • 

PbthvI pati S4Hi,sGurkha chief, 217. 
Pun, a Magar tribe, 281 

• P’uN-Ts’oGS KAx-GYAL, king of Ladakh, 

100 

Pooch-marked coins, 73 & ff 
tundra, country of, its extent, 4.6 
' Pundravordhana = Faundravardhana, 
q v , 49 

Pundari, name of a caste m Malda, dos- 
oendants oi ancient Faudras, 45 
Pang dialect of Tibetan, 16 
Pdi a, see Pnudarl 

*Purdnas => old BilvoTtK«.r)>dpan«,8, 74 * 

• Puidnas, so called, found m Konkan, 81 
PuBANDAB SnjGH, last of tho Ahom 

Rajas, 108 • , 

PUBNA aiHi, GurMia chief, 217 
PCrKVADiTYA, coins of, 190, note 
Piithts, Ahom, description of, 108. 


^unungd, oquiralent of, m Dharmapula’s 
time, 44 

Qo^BU-D-niN Aibak, com of, 71. 


Jliais, a tnbe m Nopal, 236 
Rajagrha, Buddhist image found at, 35 
Rajpfits, advent of, m Nepal, 218 
Bah MduAN Bay, Baja, descended from 
Bhatta Nwayana, 44 
Baha Paba, last Pala King, dato of, 46, 
— Sahi, Gurkha chief, 217. 

Bana, a Magar tribe, 231 
Ba/ia, com of, 67 

Bodgbbs, C J , author of article on 
coins of the Pathan kings of Delhi, 
63 Afl 

R?ipatana, the deer park in Benares, 4 
Bustam Dill Khan* defeats Baudah’s 
army 136 His fall, 142 

Sdei tree, bark of, used for MSS m 
Assam, 109 

Sadhaura or Sadhauru, appeatance of, 
Banduh at, 122, 133 Bee also Pio 
ceedtngs for Febrftiry, 1895 
Sadhaura retaken by Bandah, 143 
Sahiiranpui, taken bv Bandah, 127 
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SAiFtr-D-Dltr, com of, 68. 

BdmSntadhvpaUi natare of office, 44 
Samiidra-gadakhara, Kn^an corns, 182. 
SiMUDBA GUPTA, coms of, 167,168 
SamarbI, sou of, of OitSr, settles in 
Falpa, m Ilepal, 218 

Sassanian bust type of Hun coms, 189, 
200,202, 204 • • 

Bafthttdhikrta,’="Co\\eoior” 44, 49. 

Scarab, Symbol of, on ooms, 88 • 

Seng-gT'NAM gtai.. King of Ladakb, 94 
Shams Khan, Favjdtr of SnUanpur, 
attaobod by, and d^eats Bandak, 125, 
126 

^AMSU D-uiN, peculiar com of, 66 

-IiTiMisH, com of, 69 

Shawe, Bev Fr B Arbet, onrelaiionskip 
of Tibotan Orthography and oiiginal* 
pronunciation of the language, 4 ff. < 
SfitiH Shah, com of, 66 
Shroff marks, origin of, 75 
Steu, Ghinose and Hindu Nak^atras, 153 
■ Stlddttya (Pri), on KuBtln coma, 183 
Sirhmd, (lobind Siggh’s sons liallad at, 

• 118 Talj;on by Igaydah, 123 * 

Sita Huna=White ITuns, 186 

Skanda Gupta, attached by Huns, 179 

— --- ^ coins of, 169, 174, 175 

Slaves, not adinittod te BuddhisFordma* 
tions, 32 n 

Smith, V A , article by, on History and 
college of the Gupta Period, 194 & S 
Note on above b|^ APB. Hoomle, 210 
SSlahjat Gnrung, 225 • 

Square FUi character, 22 
St John’s Church and Calcutta Chinese 
inscription in, 1 & ff 
Standing King type of Hun coms, 204 
Sthatikkata, n of vifaya m Faun^ra* 
vardhana, 49 

Sthiba GUPTA or Fuba-oupta, 210. 

Stupa, mark of, on coms, 78, 83 
SuBHATA, father of scribe of Dbarma* 
pala’s grant, 52 

Sultan IbrahIm, account of, m Pranck- 
Im differs from Biya/u-s salatin, 93 
Sultaupur, ineffectually attached by 
Bandah’s army, 128 
Sun, symbol of, on coins, 82 
Sunwar, A.bongmal tribe m Nepal, 213, 
214 

SuB&NDBA Nath Banerji, descendvit 
of Bha^ta Narayana, 44 
Svastika, symbol of, on coms, 82 
Swordsman, typo of Gupta coins, 169. 

Taju-d-d1n Taidas, com of, 67 , 
Tamannd-seed, character of Pah, 22 
Tantiparl Mosque at Gany (misprinted 
^nntiparii), 89 


TipussA and Buallika offer food to the 
* Buddha, 28 

' TIba, various forms of, 37 
TaritM, erplamed, 60 
Ta6HIS-naii-gya£, son of Nyi-ma nam- 
gyal of Ladakh, 99 

Ta-tata, sortie of^Dharmapala’s grant, 
- 62 • 

Taurino symbol on coms, 79, 80, 82. 
^axila, com* of, 80 

Taylob, Mr Jj B , translates Chinese 
• insyiption found iri St/ John’s Churol - 
yaid, Calcutta, 2 

TEG^j|BAHADUB, father of Gobyid Siggh, 

Tenth JCmg, book of the, composed by 
GSbmd Singh, 1696, 117 
Thakur, origin of, elans of, 236. 

Thakurs, a Nepal tnbe, 216, 217 
TiiAOLiPLiNG, worshipped by Ah6ms of 
Assam, 110 

Thapa, a Magar tnbe, 231. 

Tharu, a Nepal tribe, 216 
Theobald, W , article on early local 
coinages in North-Western India, and 
in the Konkan, 73 & ff 
Thibaut^G , art by, on tho Hypothesis 
of the Babylonian Ongm of tho so- 
called Lunar Zodiao, 144 ff 
Thomas’ Chronicles of the Pathan kings 
1 of Delhi, article on coins, supplement¬ 
ary too, by C J Bodgers, 03 & ff 
Thunderbolt, symbol of, on coins, 80 
Thyrsus, symbol of, on coins, 80 
Ti^tan Alphabet invented 7th century, 


AD,6 

--dialectic pronuj;ioiation, 12 & ff. 

■ homophones, 7 

' orthography, and ongiaal pro 

nnnciatioa of the language, 4 4, ff 
—verb Active and Neuter,* foi^as 

Tibetans of Nopal, 218, 214 
Tiger type of Gupta coins, 168 
T’on-mi Sam bho-ta Invents Tibetan 
Alphabet, 7th century, A D, 6 
Tobamana, corns of, 187,188,197,199 

"IgiTF ^ KttijmTr, 

-^ Ka^mir, coms of, 196,197 

-White Hun King, History of 

meaning of name, 186 
Tnbhuvana Pala, Yuvaraia, 61 
Trtrafna, symbol of. on punch marked 
ooms, 83. 

Tixskelta, symbol on coins, 79, 80, 82 
«8’E PAL HE GYUR DON-pUB-NAM GY A I 

J^OS 1 . A I , 

T%’yTAN NAM QVAL. King of LatUkh. 

Tu^laq Shah I, coins of, 67. 
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TufiQLAq Shah II, new «om of, 66, 

70 ^ 

TuUa Lamclinmas, a Nepal tnbe, origin 

of, a?7. 

ragramai n. of ullage* m Pan^ijra- 
vardhana, 49 ' , 

Umbrella type of Gnpta ooine, 168 
Uhbs Chanoka Batavtal, article on ^ 
now oopper-plato grant of Dharmapala, 
89* ft. . * ^ t 

Upadhyaya, Buddhist, mstitution of 
office, 28 

Ufaka, tho Ajivaka, converses with'' the , 
Buddha, 24 

Vpasampadd ordination, origin of, 26 
Uraona, in Nepal, 216 < 

Urf!lv6la,%he Buddist at, 28 r 

V^ajbapA^i, imago of, found at Baja* 
grha, 37 

Yansittabt, Captain E , article on Tribes, 
Clans and Castes of Nepal, 218 & ff 
Vaftata, an ancestor of the FUas, 47. 
Varendra~kula-pa^ji, see Barhidra 
VAStTDfiVA, legend on Eu^an corns, 179. 
ViqVA l,<?Bi), on Kn?^ coins, 183 
YIba-Bhapba Saiij, Gurkha chief, 217 
Fi^a^a, n of an administrative division 
of, 44, 49. 


V%taya pait, the chief record officer of 
Vi?aja, = Qanriugf6, 44, 49 
YlSHO-GPPTA'CANDBiDlT'rA, coins of, 176. 
Vifaka, name of an embankment, 49 
Yowela, Modulation of, in Tibetan, 6 
Yyaghratati, n. of a man^la in Fauv^^^* 
vardhana, 48, 


W ANO-CH’uO-NAM-OVAt, SOU of Lha* 
oh’en legs-nam-^al, of Ladakh, 99 
WazIb KhIn * murders G5bind Siiggh’s 
children, attacked in 118, and killed by 
Bandali m revenge, 122. 

Weapons of Gurkhas, 245 
Wbbbb founds theory of Babylonian 
origin of Naksatras, 144 
White Huns, see Huns (White) 

Writing material, bark of Aqutlaria Ag- 
alloeha used in Assam, 109. 


, mark of, on of Amoghabhutf, 
76 

Yalduz, coins of, 66, 66 
Yasa converted by the Buddha, 26. 
Yotha (-i-lito) => "V^ite Huns, 180. 
Yuan-yuan* White Huns, 180. 

Yusuf Shuh inscription of, 89 





Surwvof IiwJta OfRrp^s ritlimtu Aynl lH9r» 


EHIOD 






Under orders of tlie Conncii the following system of transb- 
teiation will be adopted for the fntnre i|i all publications of the Society 
Anthoni of papers for the Jbumalj Pt d, are pai tiotilarly requested to 
adhere to it in their contributions. * 


A. FOR THE UfiVANlGARl ALPHABET. AJfD FOR ALL 
ALPHABETS RELATED TO IT 


. Xh 

t *, V w, Hf d, < 

1 WTi 

9if, 9 

’•>0, * 


t at, ^ 

. * m 

au, ^ m, 

W/c, • 

^ U, 

• 9 g, 

9 gh. 



W ch, 


Wjh, 

9 n 


9 th, 

9 d, 

9 dfi, 

9 n 

II t, 

9 th. 


V dh. 

9 n 

^p, 

9ph, 

9 b,* 

W bh, 

9 m 


Xr, 


9 V, 

(5J ?) 



9 9, 

9h 



I In the above the virdma has been omitted for the sake of clearness 
• In Modem dTemaculars only may be represented by p, and W 
by rh, ’ , 

Avchgiahct is to be represented by an apostrophe, thus wt sf^f *5 *pi 
Visatga is repiesented by A, Jxhvamullya by A, and Vpai^hmanlija by h 
Anusv&iCb is represented by wt. thus 8'im<ia}qa^ and aminasila by the 
sign ‘‘•over the fetter nasalized, thus ^ a, S, and so on The wJntla 
accent is repiesented iiy the sign ' and the «t;an/a by *. Thus, 
agnih, wf^flT janita^ m /erd, hanya* The anucldttajxocent may be 
lepreseuted byThus, ft avaidhanta • 


B. FOR PERSIAN (INCLUDING AR4BIC WORDS IlJ 
PERSIAN) AND HINDUSTANI 


(The system is not ajpplicable to Atabio when pt oho uneed as in Arabic- 
speaking countries) :— 

r owels. 

Consonants. 

Sounds only found in 
Hindustan! 

t a 


4 ^ bh 

f a , 

y P 

^ ph 

1 i 

ISI* t 

^ ih 

Si i 
e 

i n 

& s . 

. w t 

<5 th 

yf ft 

• 

• E 3 .• 

• 

jh 

y) 0 

n c 

4^* ch 



2 


f 


Vowola, 

Consf^nauts. 

Soivads only found in 

w 

• 

Hindustani, 

< # 

(^1 ai 

c >» 

# 

j/l au 

t 



d* d • 

‘ SA dh 


• « 

i d 


V 

Si dh 


• 3 *z 

i. 

^ t 


• » r 

3 r 


• 

t 

*3 rh 


3 z 

J ^ 

4 

u* 


* sll 


J 

•fe »t 

t 7 

t ‘ 

o 1 


C5 




k 


4^ kU 
gh 


J 1 

(• m 

iZ) ll 

U when lepiesentinsf ajiirnffsi/La in Deio 
Jfagaii, by ' on the pieceding vowel 
J w (oriaiely v) 


A h 

w 

^ y 

Haiu/oli f (where necessaiy) ’ 

Ihc J of thcaitulo J\ m Aiabie woids shoujd bo a&^imilatal 
beloit the solar h^«c^^ and the vowel*it which olttii piccedes Ihe diticle 
asd nbsoibs its i vil should itm ijn attached to tho woid to vvhith it 
belongs Thus- AJjsIf JUIt Iqbala-d-ilaulah, 

Fanwni m i} bt 11 luUii d bv n~e q , ithlflfjnn Alif-i maq<iii)ah should 
bo tendeied In » • • 

Final S lutd not bo wiifben in Pci^mu and *lliiidu''tani woids, 
but should be wuttea m Arabic woids 
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Note on a Chinese inscribed slab lately dug out of St John's Churchyatd, 
Calcutta —By The Rev. H B Hyde, M A., 

[Read, December, 1893 ] j 

The Chinese inscription, of which I exhibit a transcription, an^ also 
a paper-mbbing, occurs on a slab of agglomerate lara in St. John's 
Churchyard Mr T H Holland, a a.o.s , r o s, of tlie Geological 
Survey, has lately read a paper to us upon this piece of stone, ^ geologi¬ 
cally considered, and tells ns that it belongs to a formation found in the 
neighbourhood of the Corea, and elsewhere on the Chinese coast The 
slab measures 2 ft 8| in. by 2 ft 6 inches, and is 6 in. thick It was 
recently dug out of the ground on excavating the earth around the 
Speke monument • 

I am informed by the Verger^ of St John's that he had seen the 
slab before its present discovery In the year 1886, in the process, he 
thinks, of preparing flower-beds at a s^ot on the north side of the Church, 
within the limits of the ol^ buryingiground, four brick graves were 

1 Vide Jownal, Vol. LXIT, Part II, p 164 
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H B Hyde —Note ^ a Chinese insGrihed slab [No 1, 

diseoYcrod at a depth of about 2|.feet. These grares, he said, lay side 
by Bide, and were covered by large square tiles of great thickness, and 
upon, these tiles wpre lying a number of flat stones. The Chaplain 
ordered all to be covered up at once, but one of the flat stones being 
displaced was reiqoved to the place where the inscribed slab recently 
was found. A flower bed being about that tfme ma4e around the Speke 
monument, the stone vfas buriediwltere it lay, to get nd of it. No one 
at the time took any particular no^ce of the ston% and certainly the 
existence of an inscription upon it was upsuspeoted. He says that the * 
slab now unearthed was the (me then buried 

The face of the stone <still retams the remains of an onginal high 
polish, and upon this has been iiynsed with a chisel an mscnption of 
about 2F70 Chinese characters, arranged, as it wore, in two pages or two 
series of columns Of this inscription the following translation has been 
made by Mr E F Taylor, Commissioner of Customs at Shanghai, and 
at present with the Chinese Commission at Darjeeling. 

It shows that the slab mu8t«have been the Foundation stone offi> 
fori erected by the Manchu Tartars on the Island of Obusan while 
they wore subduing the Chinese of the Ningpo District ^ 

“ Record (of the building) of the coiled dragon <ind crouching tiger 
fortification — 

“ In the 8th year of the 1st Emperor (Shunchih) of the Ohing 
(present Manchu) dynasty (e,e., about 1652 A D.), the^Imperial troops 
marched to the conquest of W6pg Chon, and m tile first battle Juan Ohm 
(probably the Chinese chief or general of the district) was captured In 
the second orfgageraent the city of Chon (on the island of Chusan) was 
reduced. At that time our ships were in such numbers that they spread 
to the hoiizon, and our banners obscured the sky The Governor Ch’6a 
[leading the Manchu troops] with Ka>sai^ Ohm and Liu, Beileh* wu, 
Marshal T’len and General Chang, having offered oblations of wine on 
the shore, ascended the two hills and gazed around them; when H B, 
Ch’^n said—‘ I’his is a remarkable spot specially designed by heaven, 

‘ how unlucky for our foe that he did not observe its advantages Had 

* ho posted troops m ambush on these two hills, and defended them on 
‘ every side with big guns, our soldiers, though brave, could never have 
‘ passed over But we must profit the experience of his disaster, 
"Hhe whole conditions of the locality mark it out as a place to bo 

* defended with fortifibations and guns m position.’ H. E. Ch’6a then 
turning to Chang said ‘You ^must draw up the necessary plans.’ 

1 Manchn title, (f) ‘Guardianadf the passes* 

8 Hauchn title. 
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1894 3 H. B Hyde— Nc^e on a Chinese inscrt,hed slab. 

Then turning^ back ajid speaking to Cfti’i6n (that is the writer o£ tho 
iitecription), be said, ‘ You will take cdtarge of this work.’ 

“ In two months the fortification was completed The hill to tho 
east is wavy in outline (the coiled dragon), and With eminence^ and 
depressions, while that to the west is gently sloping (tho crouching 
tiger). On these two hills,4ihen, was huilt the Tai fdttifloatioD, which 
may be likened to a coiled dragpn and crouching tiger. When the 
dragon is coiled and the tiger crouched, all is qmot, the whole universe 
*is at peace. But thoir^ower to mov^ and afct is latent, tliougli concealed 
Bestramed potentiality and itidden miglit, such is the outward appear¬ 
ance of the fortification to intimidate the enemy from afar is its func¬ 
tion. Soldiers may not be called ^nto action for 100 years, but no day 
must pass without their being in readiness Only have your troops ready 
and you may never have occasion to employ them. This is the idea 
(conveyed by the imagery) of tho coiled dragon and tho crouching tiger 
Written by the Pacificator (Manchn title) of Ohnsan and Ningpo, Senior 
• Brigadier (Mancha title) of the Banner troops (i. e, Manchus from 
Peking) Jhi Ch’Ibif ” 

Mr Taylor, writing from Darjeeling, remarks “ I have no means 
here of* givihg the^roper translations of the Manchu titles.” He says, 
“ The Chinese is good and classical, and evidently composed by a scholar ” 

In the Journal of the Boyal Geiographical Society for 1853, is a 
plan, find a det%iled description by Sir J F Davis, Bart., of the Island 
of Ohnsan, but it contsAns no mention of the fort to which the Inscription 
relates It is only to bo conjectured tfiat tho fort, evidently an earth¬ 
work, was demolished by the British troops during our pccupation of 
the island Ii om 1840 to 1846; while we hold the island as a guarantee 
for the fulfilment of the stipulations of the Treaty and that the balitalion 
of native troops from Bengal, which formed part of our expedition, 
which attacked the island in 1840, broaght back with them, on their 
return, this foundation stone. But if they did so, how it came to be 
bnned in tho Cathedial Churchyard, instead of being exhibited in some 
public place, or lodged in tho Asiatic Society’s Museum, is a quentioii 
not yet solved 




On the Belationship between Tibetan Orthogr^hp and the Original 
Pv onunciation qf the Language. — By The Rev. P. B Shawb, Moravian 
Missionary in Ladah ' 

[Bead, November, 1893 ] 

INote —In the MS of this paper Jaeschke’s system of translitera¬ 
tion was followed For typographical reasons, however, some slight 
changes proved necessary, which will, I hope, not be confusing to the 
student accustomed to use Jaeschke’s system, and which are not 
intended to he understood as a n^w system of my dwh, Fdr scientific 
purposes I consider Jaesehke’s system to be the best of all 1 have 
hitherto met with. , 


The transliterations are shown m the following table — 


A:a, k or c. 

I*’ k’a, aspirated h 
*1* ^a, bard .English g, when a 

muto prefix represented by y 

C ng (pang). ^ 

Z* ‘^a, ch. 

ft* ^’a, aspirated da 

F’ yo, ] 

nya, French gn (campagne). 
ta, t. 

Q’ fa, aspnated la. 

V da, d 

na, n. , • 

V’ pa, p 

ar p’rt, aspirated pa 
q' btt,b 
BI* ma, m. 


tea, ts (parts). ^ 

ts'a, aspirated tea 
dza, ds (guards). 

?1* wa, w 

zha, s (leisure), 
za, z (zeal). 

Q’ ,a, (basis for vowels) 
y (yard) 

X* ra, V 
QI’ Za,l 
ia, sh 

sa, s (some) 

V ha, h 

W* *a (basis for vowels). 

^, %, 'etc., are cerebrals 
Pronunciations spelled phonetically 
are enclosed by asterisks.] 
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1894] F. B Sbawe —Tihetm Orthogiqphy md Pronunnahm 

\ 

It is well-known that one of the great difficulties presented to the 
s^ndent of the Tibetan language is the pronnnciation Whilst there 
IS no essential difference of opinion as to the articulation of each letter 
when taken individually, the greatest possible variety of pronunciation 
prevails as soon as letters are combined into wbrds oi The dialectical 
divisions and sub-divisions' are almost all^,Apparently more or less at 
variance with the orthography, most^ of all in the central provinces* 

U-Tsang (SSVai^F'). When, e spyod-pa, is pronounced 

* tli-pa,* ^ smyhn-§a is pronounced • nydm pa,* ^9^* dhyar is pro- 

•V* '' • ’ 

nounced *yar,* h^om-ldan-Q^s is pronounced * bom-dan 

da* as IS the case in the central provinces, the student can easily get the 
idea, that the orthography, which now stands in the remotest possible 
relationship to the pronunciation, never did to any reasonable extent 
correspond to the spoken word This opinion has indeed been expressed, 
of late years—unless I misunderstand him—^by Babu Sarat Chandra 
IJas,^ who IS acquainted particularly with the central dialects just 
referred to . 

Inquiries into the phonetics of the Tibetan language have been 
made, besides by ^chiefner^ Lepsius, and Ozoma de Koros, notably by 
Jaeschke, who brought to bear on the^matter an ear trained by the study 
of many languages to distinguish the smallest variations of pronuncia¬ 
tion, coupled mth an infinite patience in continually revising and com¬ 
paring apparently well-hscertained facts. ^ Jaeschke embodied the results 
of his observations in an essay “ ITober die Phonetik der Tibetischen 
Sprache’** and in the “Introduction ” to his “ Tibetan-Bnglish Diction¬ 
ary.” ^ The following remarks are based upon these two essays , 

My object, however, is not, as was Jaeschke’s, to enquire into the 
whole question of Tibetan phonetics, but simply to bring together Vhg-t 
evidence we seem to have, especially in the western dialects, as to the 
original relationship of Tibetan spelling and pronunciation. An abso¬ 
lutely conclusive argument on this point cannot at present be given To 
attempt it would pre-snppose an exhaustive practical and scientific ac¬ 
quaintance with the whole system of Tibetan dialects, besides Chinese and 

IS Oh D, ***rhe Sacred and ^mamental Characters of Tibet,” J A 8 B, 
1888, Ft I, No 2, p 43 It does not appear to me, that the Tibetans ever pro¬ 
nounced their words as they wrote them ’*• • , " 

3 In the “ Monatshencht der ESnigl Akademie der Wiesensohaften zn Berlin,” 
1866 Be-prmted as a pamphlet 

3 London, 1881 —The labona involved ip compiling the invalnable “ Phonetic 
Table ” on pp XYI-^XI can only be appreciated by those who have attempted to 
trace a few words through dialectical variations often quite imperceptible to the 
untrained ear of a newly arrived foreigner 
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Sanskrit, in order to be able ^K> follow the influences exerted these 
languages, especially by the fosmer At the present stage of (Jur 
acquaintance with Tibetan, such comprehensive knowledge is an im¬ 
possibility 1 confine myself therefore chiefly to the western dialects and 
the mterfial evidence t>f tbe classical book-language, referring to the 
eastern and central dialects only when comparison fs necessary 

Briefly expressed,* the peqpliaritics of the usual modern pronun¬ 
ciation are —3, A quite abnormal number of mut^ consonants, both at 
the beginning and end of 1;he salable ^ 2 Mq(iul^tion of vowels, ap¬ 
parently dependant, on the ,plision of consonants 3. A large number 
of compositions of consonants pronounced identically, many of them 
becoming cerebrals. * 

An the tendency of all languages is to tone down or elide all harsh 
sounds, tho fact that there are many mute consonants need not %n itself 
cause surpiise We know from European languages, e. g , French 
and English, that such apparent vagaries in modern pronunciation are 
quite explicable, and present no ^reason for surprise to the student jof 
the history of those languages .The modification of* vowel sounds is 
also a well-known process But the wholesale smoothing away and 
elision of consonants, which has taken place in Tibojan pronunciation, is, 
to say the least, of a sufficiently startling character. Tho rules which 
have governed such changes in other languages do not seem to hold good 
in this case In numberless cases the consonants seem to have quite 
lost the power they originally appear to have Ifad, so that the pronun¬ 
ciation now affords scarcely any clue to the orthography. Still, arguing 
by analogy, at must be granted, that the probability is in favour of the 
original orthography really representing tho original pronunciation 
Very cogent reasons 'must be brought forward to induce ns to abandon 
this position, indicated as it is alike by common sense and our knowledge 
of the development of other languages. m 

In dealing with this question two great pecnliantios of the Tibetan 
language must be borne in mind. One is, that the Tibetan language 
stands quite isolated, and allows of no comparison with other languages 
fiom a common stock. The othoi peculiarity is, that for us the Tibetan 
language not only suddenly comes into existence as a written language, 
but that since the invention of the alpjiabet by T*on-m% Sam-bho-fa in the 
7i^h century A D , it has undergone no alteration m its character as a 
written language ^ *THis is no doubt owing to the fact, that Tibetan 

1 This does not imply that absolutely no change or dorolopment has taken 
place, for it is possible to make three or foua broad distinctions m style and con¬ 
struction. But a student of Tibetan can road an ancient and a modem book with 
the aid of one and the same grammar and dictionary, whilst, p g , tho “ Brut and 
even the “ Canterbury Tales ” require special study with special appliances 
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literature had its beginning in the translations of the Bnddlnst 
canon, nominally the religions norm, even at the present day, for 
the overwhelming majority of the Tibetan*speakmg race. ^ The jros* 
training infinenoe on the language exerted in Christian countries 
by a universally accepted translation of the Bible /a well-known, 
in Tibetan we have* a sinfilar work* standing at the* very begin¬ 
ning of literaturo. Oonsequentlys f^iJliilst in* most languages the 
gradual developmentj^ of orthography^and pronunciation can be traced 
by a more or less,complete pham of literary productions, Tibetan 
orthography hfis remained stationary, whilst the, pronunciation has 
undergone great modifications For, so Jfar from finding any re¬ 
markable facts pointing to an ovi^nal discrepancy between ortho¬ 
graphy and pronunciation, wo hava senes of observations •which 
all point to the conclusion that the latter has, either gradually or sud¬ 
denly, divorced itself from the former. 

These observations are made both in the literary language 

h'oe-skad ) apd in tl]iei,popular dialects p*al-8Jead )• 

Turning our attention first to tho literary language^ wo can con¬ 
veniently enquire into tho original lelationship between orthography 
and pronunciation by mvostfgating the homophones and the gramma¬ 
tical particles or post-positions, which shpply the place of flexions 

Oi\ hearing Tibetan spoken, tho student cannot fail to be struck 
by the large nutnbor o| homophones In some cases the homophonous 
appearance is genuine, i e , there are a number of words identical in 
spelling and pronunciation, but differing in meaning. In *the majority 
of cases, however, an enquiry into tho orthography revehls the fact, 
that many apparent homophones need not necessarily be homophotious 
Whilst identical to tho ear, they are orthographically clearly distin¬ 
guished to the eye These homophones resolve themselves into twd 
classes^**—those having an identical or similar root, and those having 
differing or dissimilar roots 

Tho first class consists mainly of verbs. In the literary language 
the active and neuter forms of the verb are rarely identical, whilst no 
difference is at present made in pronunciation We have, e. g , the 

neuter verb ^gruh-^a “ to be accomplished,” with Perf 

1 It 18 also interesting to note that thp infinenoe gf Buddhism has secured the 
adoption of Baddhist terms for the commonest things, e. gf.,* the only words m use 
for “ irorld ” are ^**4’ mrf-pa, (♦. e, **bhava ’’—of very rare oconrrence) and 

eJ'ii-rten, (• e, "receptacle of the perishable,"—the common term), both of 
which are evidently ^ Baddhist origin. Whftt word was in nse previous to the 
introduction of Buddhism P 
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gnib , tho corresponding active verb “ to complete ” is egrub-j^a, 

witb the Perf, hsgruha, the Fut hsgrub, and the Imper. 

8grub{8) Here we have at least five different orthographical 
forms, all derived from the same root and all pronounced alilm 

^ 4t» 

Again Jbyor-ba^ neut. *“to adhere to,” and abyor-bay 

act, “to affix,” both pronounced(or sometimes *bor-wa*). The 
neuter form*has the alternative ]^ 3 ading 03 *^’^* ^Jygar-bay whilst the 
Perf. and Fut of the active form is shyar^ba, both pronounced 

*jar^wa* Again — ^dn-ba, neut. “to come together, ” Perf, 
Q5N’ ^duB; gVM- act “ to assemble,” Perf. bsdusy Fut, 

Imper or The pronunciation in central 

Tibet of five of those forms is identical, *du * Slightly different is the 
case of the verb ojug-pa, which is both neuter “ to enter ” and 

active “ to put into ” The neuter verb has Perf ^*1^’ zhugsy whilst the 
active verb has Perf ^^*1’ btug, Fut yzbng, Imper b'ug 

• •'A 

In this case the identical orthography of the Present giyes way to a 
marked difference in the Perfects, whilst th*e neuter'Perf. (zhugs) and the 
active future (yzhug) are identical in pronunciaticm, * yzhuh* Again 

slightly different is ytoii-ba “ to give,*’ Perf btati, Fut 

Q 

*1^^' ytaii, both Perf and Fjit are pronounced “ taH ” 

Such examples could easily be amplified, the “list of the more 
frequent verbs” in Jaesohke’s Giammar^ suggests many more But 
the dbovo will suffice to illustrate tho remaikable fact, that though 
honuphonous verbal forms are frequent, they are almost invariably care¬ 
fully differentiated by the orthography The question at once arises, what 
the reason of this peculiarity may be. Do these detailed orthographical 
distinctions rest upon the basis of actual articulation current at the time 
the language became literary, or are they merely grammatical refine¬ 
ments ? Though not probable, it is certainly possible, that the latter 
may be the case. The intricacies of Buddhist philosophy require for their 
correct expression accurately distmguishable verbal forms, and it is 
not impossible that the translators, itccustomed to the rich structure of 
Shnscrit, found themselves obliged to make artificial distinctions, where 
the language at their disposal did not supply them They might there¬ 
fore have adopted the use of mute prefixed and superscribed letters to 


1 2nd Ed, p 99 and S 
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make such distmctions perceptible at least to the eye, whilst they were 
theh, and have since usually remained, impeiceptible to the ear. At 
the same timo it must be remarked, that neuter and active voib-^^aro 
otherwise almost always distinguished by the use of two of the three 
forms of the guttural, palatal, etc., letters, e. g , ^don-pa, act 

• ^ o 

“ to cause to come forth ^t*on*pa, neut “ to come out ” Tt 
seems therefore probable that such distinctions were ongiiially mheieiit 
in the language ^ o # 

Turning to the *becond clsihs, homophones from different or dis¬ 
similar 1 oots, we find some verbs hero also,^ e g , Jbym-pa “ to 

draw out ” and shy%n-pa “ to give,” both pronounced alike in 

most dialects as *jm-pa,* whilst they®are derived from totally difffercnt 
roots, the neutei form of Jbyin~pa being JbyuA-ha, Further ** ^ » mo-ha 
“ to plough,” Si ^ smo-ha “ to soy,” both pronounced *mo-wa , * (uyq' 
Jfad-pa^* to approach,” tJind-pci, “ to stumble,” both proiioniipeil 

*l'at-pa* or^Je'a-pa* Very striking are byed-pa “ to do,” 

rjed-pa “to foigct,” Jbyed-pa “to open,” all tlnee are quite 

distinct m etymology, but the' pronunciation of all is usiifilly ulontical, 
mz *jet‘pa* or *jj^a,* The greatert number of homophones oE this 

(lass are, however, found amongst the substantives So ItaH “ bale 
of goods,” stasis “ gesture,” both usually pronounced *tan ,* ^3* 
He-u “foal,” ^3' ste-n “small adze,” bofti pronounced *teu ,* 
btsa “rust,” jtswa “grass,” rfea“root,” all pronounced */ia 
Also ya^ “again,” yyail “happiness,” both pronounced 

*yati, * tax.' yar “ upwaids,” SiX’ dbyar “ sumnier,” both pronounced 
lun “precept,” Uufi “nver,” rhiH “ wind,”^^^<V'’ 
Jclu/is “cultivated land,” all usually pronounced HnA ,* hq 

“back” (adv ), SI®1' ghg “lightning,” log'i “side,” 53 Idog-pa 

“ io read,” t<l' rlog-pa “ to destroy,” slog-pa “ to turn,” all 

pronounced ^loh* or ,* ^51'naw “ when ?” ®l*i*l* ynam “heaven” 

rnams (sign,of the plural), all pronounced * In all these 
cases it can hardly be maintained, that there was any absolute necessity 
for introducing a different spelling for l)ho same ^unds, as the context 
would clearly show which signification was intended. 

Still more important are a few homophones, which may be used in 
addressing supeiiors or signify someilnng common, aocoiding to the man¬ 
ner of spelling Such is, e g , 2’ay *“ dry fodder, gram ” and^^ 
J I 9, 
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p'yag “ hand,” both pronounced *d'aJc * p*yag is used in numerous 
expressions of politeness, the Buddbas and saints being reverenced mth 
the^ plirase p'yag ^fsal-lo. The original absolute identity of these 
woi’ds can scarcely be considered probable. Still less is the identity 
probable in tlf^j case of rje “ lord *’ and mje “ penis,” both now 
pionounced alike, *je* The former woid is applied only to deities, 
higher lamas, and laics of a verf high rank Can we suppose that such 
a word cap originally (cqptempuraneouBly with the introduction of the 
alphabet) have been homophonous w.th a #ord having an obscene 
signification f f *■ 

In considering the ^ammatical particles or post-positions a few 
examples will suffice. According to lule, the post-position of the in- 
stiumental case is to be spelled TeyKs after the letters d, b, s, and gyia 
aftei n, m, r, I Similaily the genitive case is indicated by ky% afte^ d, 6, 
and by gyi after w, w, r, I The reason for these changes in the ending 
IS evident. According to Tibetan pronunciation final d, b, s are ossentialljr 
hard, and consequently occasion a hard pronuncialioujof the initial conso¬ 
nant of the following syllable, r, ? aie soft, causing a corresponding 

softening of the following letter At the present daj W jnn-inams- 

ky% “of the men,” and m%-rnams-lyts “ the men” (instrum ) 

ai e pronounced and *im~nam-gy%sj^% e , the elision of 

the s and consequent appealance of a soft consonant at* the close of the 
pi’cvious syllable at once occasions a coiresjffindmg softening of the 
following letter But although this is always the case in speech, it is 
practically rfiovcr the case m writing On the contrary, the accuracy 
vvith.which those forms are wiitten is remarkable, and a MS in which 
they arc not coiTectly»written will show other marks of being the work 
of an unusually illiterate copyist Inclose analogy, the woid ya^ 
” and ” becomes S^’ kyaH after the lettei’s p, d, b, s, a change rigorously 
observed m writing, although, e p, an educated man unhesitatingly reads 

zur-nas kyaA as *zur-na yaA * Similar variable endings in 
connection with verbal forms aro as regularly adhered to in writing 
as they aro discarded in reading and daily speech 

The above observations on the liteiary language may be summed 
up in the following —Whilst many identically pronounced woids are 
el|)elled identically, ,many more ai’e spelled in a more or less widely 
differing manner in accordance with the differing significations, and 
whilst ceitain rules of the language cause a modification in pronouncing 
certain syllables, the identich) rule jfrevents the modification from 
taking place m writing T^is seems to speak most strongly m fa^four 
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of the theory, that the orthography coi’TCsponds to the actual pronuu- 
cicktion of the language at the timev of the mveutiou of the alphabet. 
Or IS it probable, that the language ongmally contained such a lai go 
proportion of pure homophones, and was reduced to the necessily of 
naming the most widely different things by th^ saui#i sound f* Such 
IB to some extent the case*in Chinese, where, however, the pi actioe of 
intoning or singing pionunciation has i|iade a way out of ensuing diffi¬ 
culties In Tibetan^ however, only the ludiments of Uiis method can 
be traced and seem to hp due to Chinese inhuenoo i Nor ’do the hmh 
and low tones now m use in the Centi*y[ Provinces materially^i educe 
the number of homophones. Or is it, thirdly, conceivable, that Ton-mi 
8am-hho-ia and his suocessois d^ibeiately introduced all these multi¬ 
tudinous variations in spelling ? tTbo language existed befoi'e the 
alphabet, and an arbitiaiy fixation of the orthography would have beeu 
afailuie An attempt lias lately been made in Germany to approx¬ 
imate, by Act of Paihament, tho otihogiaphy to the modern Ooiman 
•pi^onuTiciatiou (a voiy much simpler task than that of tho eaily Tibetan 
literati), bht the* experiment can hardly he considered a success The 
experts weie unable to agiee, and tho result is, that what is ortho- 
^giaplnctrfly cdiiect m Piussisvia possibly wiong in Bavaiia Tins would 
have been the case to a much greatei degree in Tibet, where each 
ti^nslator would Ifhvo been at perfecit liberty to foi m his own oi tho- 
graph/ Such j^^ibitrary attempts to regulate a language cannot sueccod, 
unless all learning is wi tho hands of a small and select caste, bent on 
seeming its own piivileges We find no traces of auy. such attempt 
on tho part of the early piopagators of Buddhism in 1(^1 bet, on the 
contrary, they seem to have encouiaged popular education by all means 
in their power. And oven snpposing that the lo»tsa-ha had intioduccd 
differentiating orthography, why were not all the homophones •thus 
treated ? What ideas could have governed the choice they made ? 
Again, the usage of grammatical forms as shown above, is ea idently 
the result of actual observation and not of theory Tibetan giam- 
marians were not sufficiently schooled to make this probable 8 There 
seems to be only one way of extiicating ourselves from these difficulties, 
VIZ , by acknowledging that the orthography as it stands did at the time 
of its introductiomepresont the actual pronunciation 

1 Jaeschke Phoaetik, p 166 ff Dict^ynary, p xui, and Phonetic Table • 

8 A Tibetan Header m my posflOBSion classes the letters as follows —Qattnrnl 
?i .0, h, *a Palatal ^, j, ny, ts, i'«, da, zh, y, s' Dental f, f, d, u, », I, s 

Labial p, p', 6, m, lo Lingual i -a olassifioation that seems very rude and 

singular to our ideas^ Tibetan ^ammanantf also assign eitbor the raascuhne, 
feminine or neuter gender to each of the dShsonants—a piooo of mere childisb 
pedantry V Jaeschke, Dictionary, s v jj’o 
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But against this view is urged, that Tibetans were unaccustomed 
io piouounce polysyllables and combinations of several consonants wath 
one vowel.” ^ I do not think that this is really the case. At any rate 
it is^iixrd to see how we are to know this At the present day inhabi¬ 
tants of the central ptovmces certainly do not pronounce a combination 
of several consonants with one vcfwel, but have reduced nearly all com¬ 
binations to simple fonus. Tl^jjs is, however, only habit, for I have 
convinced myself by actual experiment, that Tibet*j|ps of U and Tsang 
can pronouAco most complicated combinations. eNcjr can it be said, that 
some combinations aio abaqjutely unpronounceable Jaeschke* cites 
quite as difficult combmatiqns from the Polish language, and the Welsh 
language offers similar parallels Finally, we have the cunous fact, that 
in 8om3 dialects a more or less literal pronunciation actually does take 
place at the piesent day, as will be presently shown 

We now turn, therefore, to the dialects with all the moie confidence, 
ns wo know w hat very valuable materials European dialects have sup¬ 
plied to Ihc philologist. Nor are we disappointed, for a slight attcntioil 
to them reveals some very interesting facts *’ 

T iking first the Central Tihetan dialects, which at present stand 
more at variance with the orthography than any others, Vo find pecn-^ 
liaiities, which seem to be remnants of a formei literal pronunciation. 
According to ordinary usage, the affix p m verbs and adjectives is 
softened into 6—pronounced * uo *—after a vowel. In Centraf Tibet, 
however, when a final consonant of tho root <s elided, thus leaving a 
vocalic tone at the end of the Syllable, thep is usually not softened, but 

retains its eriginal form. Thns y^es-pa “beloved” is pro- 

nouneed and not, as would be expected, *h'Wa* (but 

“gioat” IS ijed-pa “to forget” is pronounced 

^jp-pa*, whilst (Jbye-ha “ to open ” is pronounced *je~wa , * 

Jtod-pa “ to wish ” becomes * do-pa,* not * do-toa * This persistency of 
the bard form of the affix is all the more sti iking as we have seen above 
that the usual tendency is to soften down such endings in speech, whilst 
retaining the oiigmalhard form in writing 

Wo have, further, a few names which correspond in pronunciation 
to tbo orthography. I have several times hoard ©the monastery of 
Jbtas-spuAs called * bra-^^,* whilst according to modern 
pronunciation * da-puA'* is the “finly correct form Then the name of 

■NT -\r 

the celebrated lama Jbrom-ston is usually pronounced * hi om-ton* 

although * dom-ton * would bo correct^ and is indeed said by the 


1 S Ch Das, loc cit 


# BicLionriiy, p xv 
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uneducated class of Ladaki lamas ^ Very interesting is the Tibetan 

• "V 

name of Vajia-paui p*yay-na Tdo"7j€ In this name the 

second and fourth syllables are usually discarded, and the name is then 
pronounced * b'ah-dm * The final r is evidently tjie r superscribed on 
the j, which was ouginally, pronouncifid and has remained attached to 
the previous sellable At present all knowledge of this etymology is so 

* • * "V" 

thoroughly lost, that^he name is now often written p^yag-rdm 

Exceedingly common i* namejp is the pronunciation *gyam~t*so* for 

g’wlr rgya-mfso^ usually pronounced *gya-V8o* * * 

The central dialects contain other examples of cases, when the 
first syllable of a composite word en(fe in a vowel, and in consequeyico a 
mute prefix belonging to the second syllable becomes audible as part ©f 
the first syllable Thus dhu-mdzad “ precentor" should be 

pronounced * u dzat,* but is 3 U 8 t as often pronounced * um-dzat * 
This pronunciation is considered vulgar in IT and Tsang 

Examples of this kind are, however, of more frequent occurrence 
in the wester^ dialects, especially in Ladak, where they are not at all 
♦vulgar Most numerals afe invariably treated in this way, e. g , 

XJS'BJISW' bdu-ysum “ 13 ” is * dug-surh, * Uu-hzht “ 14 ” is 

nul-zHi ,* ^'RS' Ua-Uu “60” is *Tiah-du,* dgu~ 

bdu^gO’hrgyad “ 98 ” is * guh-bu-goh-gyat The same thing is common 
in nouns and adjectives, e g , sna-mt'sul “ nose ” is pronounced 

* nam-fsiil * instead of * na-t*8ul,* as would be required by present-day 

usage, k*a4pags “ lip ” is * hal-pak(8) * "instead of * h'a-pak,* 

• 

pea~hhyon “ blame ” is * Jeap-hyon * as well as ka-kyon / ^ 
'If ya-mVsan “ wonderful ” is * yam-f8an * as well as * ya-t'san, * 

mi'od-rten “ stupa, tope ” is *b'or-ten^* etc The lu't mentioned 
word IS important, as at the present day rten is always pronounced 

* sten * in Ladak, and wo should therefore expect a contraction into 

* d^oa-ten * That the r has maintained itself under such ciicumstanoes 
IS strong evidence* that rten was originally pronounced as spelled 

It IS in such compounds that letter ,<2* is still discernible «n 
pronunciation, although it has otherwise completely disappeared from 

I S Oh Das in “ Joarn Bifddh Text ^oo *’ 1893, ptg I & 2, always wntes 
“ Bromton,’* and has mformed me that he *asaa11y adopts the phonetic spelling 
of names 
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the Ladaki and most other ^western dialects. Jaeschke ^ mentions 
dge-JLv,n “the sangha,*’ blea-Jbwm “the 100,C)00 

Precepts *’ (name of a book), and hlaa-^yur “ the translated 

word ” (t the Buddhist canon), pronounced respectively * gen-dun^* 

* ham-bum^* and • ka^-gyur,* •as prohaWy the *only examples. To 
these, however, must‘be added W<^QQ?J3r’ mk'a-^gro-ma “Dakim,” 

^ "V* *i 

pronounced'* Wan-^o-ma*, «Q'Qgi5* ,o-Jk'uA “ suoklSig child,” pronounced 

* * * * 

* om-tluii ;* Iha-^dr^ “hobgoblin,” pronounced * Ihan-^a >* 

jJI'QS^V’ she-f^jus “ embrace,” pronounced ♦ skyen-jua, * shu-^dra 

“image,” pronounced * “earthquake,” pio- 

nounced or *sa^-gul*, sdig-rwa-Jbu “scorpion,” 

pronounced *(s)dtgr-ram.-6tt,* S'QS* h'u^Jbu^ “ wator-insect,” pronounc¬ 
ed A few moie instances may still exist, m which Q' has 

become w or « in the western di&lects, thus showing that if, is neither 
a mere orthographical §ign nor wmply a basis for a vowel,—this latter 
want being supplied by l^iT’ *—but that it formerly had a distinctly 
audible pionunciation 

In connection with this appearance of otherwise mute letters it is 
woithy of note that in the Ladaki dialect the stem of the Perf tfinse in 
the literaly language has become the sole stemtof the verb, and is used 
for the Piesent and Future, as well as for the Perfect In many cases 
this peculiarity is not noticeable in pronunciation, and scarcely any, even 
odacfbted, Ladaki are aware of it. But it occasionally becomes apparent 

in cpmpounds, e g , mgp-skor “ deceit, ” is usually pronounced 

* go-{s)koi * In writing Ladaki dialect, however, rngo-bshor would have 
to bo written and though the prefix b indicating the Peif tense is 
not ordinarily hoaid, it becomes audible in the compound substantive, 
which is pionouncod * gob-sTcor,* 

In all the cases cited the mute consonant re-asserts itself in com¬ 
pounds. In Ladak, however, many consonants, mute m the central 
dialects, are distinctly heard even in simple words Poremos,t amongst 
these 18 initial », which is almost xuvanably pronounced in Ladak.® 

e 

1 Plionetik, p 172 
» Jaeschke, Dictionary, p xiv 

8 The Ladaki go so far in their preference for $ as to pronounce it even where 
the orthography does not authorize® it %' rt almost always, and AJY very 

often pronounced * st * Hence the Ladaki says * sia * “ horse , ” • stags * “ sign, 

* stat-ies * “ to deliver, ” * ma-slogs-te * “ besides ” Final s is also rarely mate 
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^o. UV man “mediome,” spu “iiair/* atar-ga “walnut,” 

are all pronounced with an audible s in Ladak, ^H^hilst the 8 is usually 
mute m Lahaul The same takes place with other initials, ^ g, 

brduh-des** to beat,” “,to look,” Idags 

“ iron,” ^ Ue “ totJ^e,” aife often pibnounoed • rduHs, Ua (sometimes 
sta 0 UaTci Ue* respectively, instead of I* duit ta,'hak^ de • as would be 
usual » • . * 

Another observ8,tioii is connected with consonants having subscribed 
y, the so-called ya-tags In the ordinary proniviciation both of the 
central and western dialects, S’ py, S’ p*y aUd S' by become respectively 
*b\ and^.* In Ladak and Lahaml however, gS’ py'ed “half is not 

* b^et* but *p*etf * gN’ p'yis “ duster, rag ” is not * bha * but *p'i$ ; * 

^ o% 

also in compounds as QJ®l’gN' lag-p'yia “towel,” ^’g*V’ sna-p’yis 
** handkerchief,” etc , which are pronounced * laTc-p'if^ (s)»o-pis,'* etc. 
similarly g’^' jJ’yt-pa “ heathen, nou-Buddhist, ” is not *b'%-pa* but 
*p'l-pa , * ^ hye-tna “ sand, ” is not * je-ma * but * be-ma , * S'S’^’ 

*6i/ed-pa “ to make, ”*is not *jet-pa* but * bet-pa*^ The verb g^i'V’ 
p'ym-pa “ to arrive,” is unknown in Ladak and Lahaul (?), but is used in 
Spiti as * phn-puy* not as * b\n-pa^* which would be the regular pronun¬ 
ciation. A similar usage prevails with some words with subscribed r, the 

so-called ra-tags, e g , the root btan fs correctly pronounced * da^ * 

So m Ladak in the word ’9^’N’ bra^-sa “ dwelling, ” pronctfinced * daii- 
-v* 

fia * But p'o’hrafi “ residence, ” is pronounced in Ladak* very 

often *p*oh~ra^,* and Iha-braH “idol-house*” iSi often pronoupced 

* Ihah-rai * * All the examples cited from the Ladak dialect are ndt 
a peculiarity of educated people, who might affect an artificial and 
refined mode of speech, but are in daily use amongst the illiterate mass 
of the people 

t This word la rather interesting on account of its widely spread use, for 
^ let pa* IB m common use in Kunawur, aeldotn (I behere) heard m Lahaul, and 
quite unknown iti Lufiak, except m two or three villages in which it is in constant use 
* The two examples given are oertoinly compound nouns, but it will be observed 
that the analogy with the compounds noted above is not exact In the former mdte 
letters become audible, m these latter oases the labial b,' has assumed a dental 
from d, and cannot therefore be said to be mute It is just as easy to say 

* p’o-dm/i, p'o‘daA or p'o-ian* as to^ay * andVoxad be m accordance with 

modern pronunciation# The same irregularity qpoars m a place name m Sikkim 
See J. A. S B 1891 Part 1, No 2, p 69. » 
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The tendency to pronoano^ usually mute letters is most marked in 
the* most westerly projpnces Ip Pung superscribed and subscmlSea 
letters are pronounced exactly as written. Hence we have p’y«y* 
po “nol\.” gra^-mo “cold,” p'ru-gu “child,” egrom 

q| 

“box,” gn ‘^knife,” S’-S’V' bn-das “to wiitef** enyiH “heart,” 
k'rag “blood,” the pronuijciation of which is *^’y«k-po, yra^-mo, 
p*ru-gu, ftgrovfi, gn, bri^tas, ep-yiA, Mrah,* whilst* b*CJc~po, da4-fno, fu-gn, 
dom, di, di-tasj nyiA, fak* would be''the uSuah pronunciation. Of 
Baltistan it can be*^ said that every letter is pronounced m one way or 

another Thus^ ^52S'£dM»“7” is*i)daw* instead of 

( 

dpe~h(ji “book” is * xpe-ba* in&tead of *pe~ba* (Ladak * spe-ba*) 
^5^* dAul “silver” is * \Aul* instead of'* *( Ladak *mul*) 

In Baltistan and Pang the sign « {wa-zur)^ which has otherwise quite 
disappeared, but is supposed to be equivalent to to * has remained in the, 

word 5^’ ^tswa “ glass, ” which i^ pronounced ^rtoea * on * eUoa^ * ® 
the usual pronunciation being * tsa * 

The evidence of the Pang and Balti dialects appears ‘to me to be 
of the greatest import ince, for the following reasons —^Firstly, both 
districts accepted Mohammedanism in lieu of Buddhism at a very early 
date* and by so doing emancipated themselves from the mfluenco of 
Lhasa and oat themselves off fi-om tho developmqut of the other Tibetan 
races Secondly, from the introduction of Islam probably dates tho 
neglect of literature Tibetan literature was almost entirely Buddhist 
and was necessarily driven out by tho change of religion, whilst Islam 
had no vernacular literature to offer and made no attempts to prov ido 
^ny *** At present the inhabitants of Pung and Baltistan are absolutely 

1 Jaoeohke, Dictionary, p xix f 

8 Jaeschke, PLoaetik, p 162 f 

3 Jaeschke, Dictionary, p xix writes • rt»od • 1 have, however, usnally heard 
* 1 tsCa, * with a distinct accent on the o which represents the lost wa zur 

4 Tho exact or even approximate date is not yet ascertained as far as I am 
aware Cunningham (Ladak, p 80 f), gives a list of Mohammedan rajahs of 
Khapalor lu Baltistan, the 39th of whom is dated about A D*1410 Gmmiugham 
points ont that this date i omcides with the death of Sikander Bntshikan of Kashmir, 
an& 18 inclined to put the oorversion of Baltistan at this date He also points out 
that some of tho persons named amongst the first 39 rajahs are palpably fabulous, 
and that, therofoie, the list is open to objections 

6 The Pung people a»e well acquainted with the pre-£addhtbha legend of 
King Gesar (of J A S B 1891, Igt 1, No 8, p 116, No^elS), although they 
have no wntton copies of the opic but rely on oral transmission only The folk-lore 
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illitdrate.^ Thirdijr, Jaesohke has already drawa, attention to the 
fao^, that tbe dialect of Khams and that of Baltistan are yery similar 
He says. ^ “ The prefixes and the superscribed consonants, for the most 
part, are still sounded at each extremity of the whole territory^ within 
which the language ,is spoken, both ^on the wostemiAnd the eastern 
frontier, alike in Khams, which borders on China, and in Balti, which 
merges into Kashmir Moreover, ‘in dioth localities the same minoi 
irregularities occur, stransgressions against, an exact rendering of the 
pronunciation accordmglto the •letters, the same frequent transforma* 
tions of the tenues into the aspn*atal, g an<f d becouaSng y or x> ^ becom¬ 
ing iv» Now, about twenty degrees of longitude separate Balti from 
Khams. ” • ^ 

On reviewing the observations made as to the dialects spoken by 
various Tibetan tribes, we find that oases, where spelling and pronuncia¬ 
tion are closely allied, in opposition to current rules of pronunciation, 
%re of frequent occuirence. They occur, not in the language of the 
higher classes, but. of the ordinaiy pfbasant, and cannot therefore be 
explained as the result of artificial education. JFhey are found in least 
numbers pi thtf central dialects, and increase] in the dialects oast and 
west of Lhasa in pfoportion to the distance from that centre of 
Buddhism Certainly the simplest explanation of theso apparent 
vagane» is, that we have in them relics of a former universal pronuncia¬ 
tion, which has in coursikof time been greatly modified, sometimes out 
of all recognition We are therefore led lio precisely the same view 
as was arrived at after considering the literary language, vi^, that the 
orthography as it stands represents the pronunciation current at the 
time of its introduction 

But there is yet another piece of evidence as to the original, 
pronunciation of Tibetan, which adds its weight to the arguments 
already advanced. Jaeschke has noted some most remarkable points 
of agreement between the supposed original pronunciation of Tibetan 
and the Bunan language, spoken besides Tibetan and Hindi in Lahaul 
I give his remarks in an abbreviated translation ^ “ According to the 

assertion of the inhabitants Bunan has had a much greater extension 

€ 

• 

of Pung and Baltistan haa not yet been thoroaghly explored, but the present 
generation aie quite ignorant of the fact that their ancestors Were once Buddhists 
‘ They know infinitely more about King Gesar than about Muhammad, and 
a Pang man once informed me, that Jesus Christ and Muhammad would shortly 
descend from heaven, and, proclaiming a Jihad, Vould prepare the world for the 
second advent of Gesar * * 

* Dictionary, p. zii 
3 Fhonetik, p 174 ff 

J. I 3 . 
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than it at present even, mtliin the memory of living man. In a 
slightly diiferent dialeotaoal form<it occurs again in a small distriot* in 
Kunavrar, being separated from Lahaul by large districts where Hindi 
or Tibetan dialects are spoken This is the sa*oalled Tibarskad, v Cun¬ 
ningham, Ladak,jp ^97 ff. As rej^rds grammatical construction and the 
majority of vocables (especially such primitive woxds and ideas, which 
every language must possess pre^'ioift to the development of civilisation) 
it certainly .does not belong to the Tibetan family « But it has accepted 
a large number of Tibetan words, andt whilst® part of these has the 
original pronunciation ooiresponding to the old orthography, another 
part has the now usual pronunciation The dialect of Tibetan (now) 
spoken in Lahaul by the same persons (as those who speak Bunan) 
ts mote nearly related by fat to the (fleets of the surrounding distticis and 
to that of central Tibet than the first class of Tibetan words which have 
found their way into Bunan These latter point to a much earlier 
period of the language. In speaking Tibetan the Lahauli uses, e, g , 

* f‘*ug-po * for nch, ” if speaking Bunan he says *^*yug-po * without 
knowing that both arc one and the same (Tibetan) word IS^'^'p’yug-po,** 

Of further examples given by Jaeschbe, the fol|owing are the most 
striking In speaking Bunan the Lahauli says '*kres'* “hunger” 

(Tibetan *3(25^’ bhres, usually pronounced * fes*)^ and *lo^-dum* 
“to read” (Tibetan klog-pa, usually pronounced ^hJe-pa*), 

ho 18 , however, unaware thattthese Bunani words are borrowed from 
Tibetan, and therefore when speaking Tibetan he uses Uogs-gti 

(pronounced tog-ri*) for “ hunger ” and bIWJ'-SN’ ysiUdes (pronounced 

* sil~be*) for “to read.” In speaking Bunan he says *fftatn-pa* 

clieek ” (Tibetan, ^gram-pa), * gyogs-pa “ quick ” (Tibetan 

*(S*1N**4’ mgyogs-pa), *p*yag-p*ul-(iuni* “to adore” (Tibetan 
p'yag-fuUba) ; in speaking Tibetan he says * daw-pa, 
gy6k‘pa, h^ak-p*ul~be * 

Against all this mass of evidence tending to prove that Tibetan 
orthography was intended to represent the spoken word, wo have really, 
as far as I know, only two arguments, firstly, sorfte peculiarities in 
ijjie transcription of Sanscrit words, and secondly, that the dialect 
especially of U-Tsang, has lost all traces of this original pronunciation. 
This fact 18 certainly very striking, and is probably almost, if not quite, 
Without a parallel. Still, considenng all that must be said on the other 
side, it would seem that we ii^^ust really accept the present orthography 
as a fairly correct representation of Tibetan pronunciation of the 7tii 
or 8th century A. D Indeed the great variety of prefixes, etc^ employed 
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lea^s us to conclude farther, that the orthography was carefully and 
accurately fitted on to the prouuuci&tion, that in short we have a 
practically phonetioal transcript of the language as spoken by T*oft-rm 
8am-bho-fa and his immediffte Successors. , • 

This does not prelude tl\p possibility that the potrers of certain 
letters, more especially d, h, g, have undergone some changes. It 
seems not quite improbable that tfiese* throe letters were originally 
pronounced 9^ v, x» even then we hAve no* explanation* for the fact 

that the juxtaposition of d awi (^^*) has the effect of mutually 
ucutrahzing the letters, so that the letter 9K ’a is the result, i e.^ a 
spintus lems It is, however, not possible now to ti*aoe these changes. 
Those interested in the matter will 'find hinte in Jaeschke’s S&says. 
But Jaeschke himself did not venture to express any decided opinion 
on the materials he had to go upon, and it cannot be said that our 
knowledge ot Tibetan has been materially increased since his time. 
A careful examination of the peculiarities of dialects spoken in secluded 
valleys of Nepal, Sikkim and Bliotan .would no doubt produce moro 
material. Thc^ dialects of Khams aud of the ifomads of the plateaus 
in northern Tibet have also not been explored. 

In a mountainous country dialectical variations are as a rule numer¬ 
ous, an«^ in Tibetan-speaking countries not only every valley, but oven 
neighbouring villages in the same valley have slightly diverging pro¬ 
nunciations and expressions. These minutiiee are most important for a 
study of the development of the dialects and of the phonetics of the 
Tibetan language They aio, however, only obtamablo dazing the course 
ot many yeais* lesidence in the country. When Tibet is to opon to 
Euzopeans for free travelling and permanent residence, we may hopp to 
gain much fuller information, and our present views may possibly requiicT 
to be totally changed. 

^ Jaeschke. Dictionary p sv This is not, howevet, always the case, lot 
dban **power” is usaally piouoanced *wan*, and m the Ladak dialect 

ditti-jpo “poor” IS pronounced *6u?3>o,* certainly very rarely, bat the 
word IB not oommonly,^ed 


X. 
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4 Note on the Buddhist Golden Book exhibited by the President^ the 
Hononmhle Sir Charles Ellioit, K. 0 I E By (Jarat Oandra Das, 
c. I £. 

" (Read Jaanary, 1894) 

In February last the President exhibited a Manuscript called the 
Buddhist Golden Book containing the Kamma'VScd written on thick 
gilt lacquer loaves which he had brought from Cox's Baz^, Chittn.- 
gong. On that occasion Dr Hoofnlo gave an account of its contouts 
based on a Latin translat'ion of the Kamma-vded, published by Spiegel 
in 1841 As both the text and translation of the Kc^nma^vdeds had 
been published by Dickson m 1881 and by Dr. ‘Fi’ankfurter in 1883, 
and lastly by Mi Herbert Baynes in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, the Golden Book which possessed such an attractive and glitter¬ 
ing appearance, seemed to be of little value Ir page 53; of the Jownal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society^’for January 1892, Mr Herbert Baynes 
wrote 08 follows — 

“ Having recently received from Mandalay throngli the kindness of an undo, 
several intoresiing and important Baddbist MSS in Pali, Bnrmeso and Shan, I 
ventore to lay before the Society a collection of Kamma'vacas, some of which, 
though known to European scholars, have hitherto remained unedited The first 
Manuscript is a very handsome copy of tho Kamma'Vdcam m Burmese ntnal, or 
'tnmannd-seed* letters, pnnted with a thick black resinous gum on 16 leaves of 
royal discarded pasohs, each leaf containing 6 lines each side.” 

This announcement and tho translations of tho different editions 
of the text, including that made by Mr Clough in 1834, impressed me 
with the importance of the subject It seemed to me unlikely that a 
book which was held m unlimited vemeration by the entire Buddhist 
(Sergy of Burma, Sianj, and Ceylon could be an object only of passing 
notice to the literaiy world Shortly after the meeting, Sir Charles 
Elliott handed over to me the Manuscript for further examina¬ 
tion of its contents. In obedience to his wish I have made minute 
inquiries regarding tho contSnts of the Kamma-Vdeds and language, 
and the chainoter used in the Manuscript I am glad to be able to say that 
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the work when published with its commentaiy, will bo of tho highest 
value to all who inquire into the history of the art of writing and 
the study of religion, and particularly to the student of Buddhism , 

No ancient work eitheu in Sanskrit or Pah written in the form of 
Sutra (aphorisms) can be of any value when published* Without its com¬ 
mentary. As all the editions of the ^aWitna’Odcd that have come to 
my notice are without their comilientaries, it is no wonder that little 
importance should attached to th#m. 1, have been informed that 
there are in a certain Buddhist library at Colombo, two commentaries 
on the Kamma-tSc&Sf one of which is vety elaborate and the'other 
brief. If we obtain a copy of these two,* it will be easy to edit the 
Manuscript before us. No work on Buddhism that has yet been msued 
by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, can have higher claims to literary 
and historical, as well as sacerdotal importance, than this book of tho 
rules for admission into the holy older of the Buddhist monks, as 
prescribed by the founder of Buddhism himself. Tho Kamma-vdcd 
IS «n fact the ba^is of Buddhist monkhood, and coiitams tho ontiio 
history of the order from its foundatioii by tho Buddha to its maturity 
during thj course of his ministry, which extended over forty-five years 
This Manusonpt^s written in a missing form of tho ancient Pah 
character It resembles what is called,the square Pah^ but difiers from 
the lattor just as tho Devanagari differs fiom the Bengali, or the Rus¬ 
sian from the Rotuan chajacter The Burmese call it the ‘ tamanud-secd 
charapter’ on account of tho resemblance of tho linos forming tho letters to 
tamannd-seeds. Whether this was tho eailiest sacied cliaiacter of the 
Buddhists of India, oi tho square Pah , and in which of these the early 
Pall Qathas weie written, are points which requite caicful examina¬ 
tion. Tho Pah books of Ceylon are wiittcn in Singhalese, those of Siam 
and Cambodia in Cambodian, and those of Bui ma in Burmese, with 
the exception of the Kamvia^vacSs which are invaiiably to be found in 
the so-called tamarind-seod character 

The Kamma-vacdSy in the shape they arc embodied in tho Golden 
Book, are not to be found in any Buddhist country except Burma 
The Burmese who obtained their religion directly from India got 
tho golden book from Magadha—^thc central and tho earliest seat of 
Buddhism. It is prized by the Burmese for its writing, though many 
among them can hardly read the character used an it. The learned 
priests of Burma believe that the writing of the golden book is, m fact, 
tho last vestige of the ancient Pdli character in which the sacred books 
of tho Buddhists wejp written in veiy early times. It is for those rea¬ 
sons that the golden book is more worshipped than load by tho Burmese 
people. In Siam the piiests read the Kamtna'tdids horn the Vinaya text 
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and at the time of ritualistic serrice recite from memory in the maimer 
of the Oejlonese Boddhists. The "Siamese got Buddhism from Cambodia 
■whe?^ it was mtroduoed from Ceylon. Their sacred PHh books are written 
m the pambodiau character which is a modification of the square PSh 
The Golden Bobh is not to be found in Siam, Cambodia or Ceylon Dr. 
Frankfurter, the author* of the Pdk grammar, has published a table of 
the yanous characters in which Che snored PdU books are written In 
hiB list no. mention is made or cpecimen given of the character of the 
Gkilden Book. Mr Herbert Baynes the hrtest waiter on the Kamma-vdcS 
has n(}t given any desonptidh of the tamannd-seed character in which 
tho Burmese manuscript on ritual is written ‘ In the subjoined plate 
(Platp I) I have arranged tho three oharaoters, viz .—the characters of the 
A 95 ka inscriptions, the ancient P&h obtained from Sir Charles Elliott’s 
manuscript, the Golden Book; and the square Pah character as given 
by Dr. Frankfurter in his PHh Grammar. Comparing the character of 
the Golden Book with tho first and the last, I find it bears a closer resem* 
blance to the A^dka character thei!h to the square Pah which has hithe1:>to 
been considered to be the characTber in which the early Buddhist books 
were wntten. Moreover, the entire absence of the voweP long *, either 
as a letter or a vowel sign in the Golden Book, shews that its characters 
belong to an earlier stage than i^e square P3h, in which tho long ; is a 
prominent feature The square Pdh is m fact an ornamental foim 
derived from the ancient Pali character of the. Golden Book brought by 
Sir Charles Elliott. The loilg i exists in the Burmese, Cambodian and 
Ceylonese chai’acters which owe their ongin to the square Pdh» There 
is one more peculiarity in the Golden Book which deserves notice. The 
letter which is absent in the A 9 dka character, is to be found in the Golden 
,Bo6k, from which cucumstance I may conclude that the A 96 ka character 
was older than the character of the Golden Book 

The name Pdh, according to the Southern Buddhists, has two signi* 
fications, first, the sacred books and treatises which emanated from the 
Buddha and were delivered to the world by his disciples hke the Christian 
Gospels. These were ananged in semal order and were called PSli. In 
this sense the name PSh signifies only the books or senes of treatises, and 
not the language or character to which it is now oxdinanly applied. 

^ Secondly, the name Pdh signifies anything that is formed in rows, 
like the lines of birds flymg in the air. This meaning is significant on 
account of its agreeing with the rows of letter^ as well as the lines of writ* 
mg in a book. It is therefore probable, if we are to believe the account 
of the Buddhists, that the oQrhest name that was (given to the second 
stage of the wntten character of India was Pdh According to them, the 
classical or ancient Magadhl, known as the language of the Pdl%, 
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the sacred books^ was the Mdlu Bhdsa of India, in short the basis of 
Sanskrit. The ancient Mdgadhi refined was Sanskrit, and the later 
MSgadhl corrapted became the Praknt. Prakrit oontinned to be, the 
language of Magadha till the tune of the Pala dynasty, when the revival 
of tbe study of Sanskrit in Bengal, first at Q-auda'and.Aibsequently on 
the banks of the Bh&gIrathi,*formed t^e Bengali language, which is 
indeed a mixture of Sanskrit and Praknt I here annex a short intro* 
duotion to the KammM^v&ca which I haye compiled from tbe Vioa-yS' Text 
published in the sen^ of Sao ed Boohs of the East, and from the Manns* 
cript, which I have deciphered with the help of Mr. Oharmar&j Barua. 

Introduction to KAMMA.vici ^ 

The Ongtn of the Buddhist Ghurch, * 

^akya Muni dwelt at tJmvgla, on the bank of the river Nairanjana 
(Phulgfi) at the foot of the Bddhi tree (tree of wisdom), just after he 
had become Buddha (gained supreme intelligence) Having sat uninter* 
ruptedly for seven days at the foot of the Bodhi tree, he enjoyed the bliss 
of mrvma (emancipation from misery a^d sorroys). Then he arose from 
that statepf meditation and moved to the foot of the Ajaphla (banyan tree*) 
and enjoyed the blis^ of emancipation for seven days From there he 
moved to the foot of a Mucaknda tree (Barringtonia Acutangnla), 
where he meditated for seven days, enjoying the same bliss. He then 
moved to the foot of t]je tree called BajSyatana, At this time two 
merchants, called Tapussa and Bhallika,»oame travelling on the road 
from Orissa to that place They took rice-cakes and lumps of honey, 
and went to the place where the Blessed One was. Having approached 
him, they reverentially addressed him “ May the Blessed One accept 
from iis those rice-cakes and lumps of honey*” The Buddha received^ 
tho offerings in four stone bowls that lay near him and ate from them. 
As soon as he had finished eating, the two merchants bowed down in 
reverence at his feet, and thus addressed him “We take our refuge, 
Lord, in the Blessed One and m the Dharma , may tho Blessed One receive 
us as his disciples Afterwards the Blessed One thought, “ To whom 
shall I preach the doctrine first ? Who will understand this doctrine 
easily? The five Kiikkhus (who were formerly my companions) have 
done many services to me. What’ if I were to preach the doptnne first 
to them where do they dwell now P ” So thinking; he saw by the 
power of his divine, clear vision, that the five Bhikkhus were living at 

1 Mahavagga 1,1 & ff Ed • 

* I 0 , Banyan tree^l the goatherds. • 

B It may be noted here that these two were the first lay disciples of the Buddha. 
Even then no samgha (priesthood) was formed. 
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Benares, m the deer-park, called R^ipatana. He proceeded to Benares. 
Now Upaka, a man belonging to the AJivaka sect (t e., the sec^ of 
naked ascetics) saw the Blessed One travelhag on the road, between the 
Bodhi tree (Bodh Oaya^) and Gaya (city), and addressed him saying 
“Your counterfhnoe, friend, is serene, your complexion is pure and 
bright. In whose name, friend, liave you retired from the world ? Who 
IS your teacher ? Whose dootrim def you profess ? “ To this the Buddha 
replied “ 1 have overcome, all fofls, 1 am all wise ,<X am free from stains 
in every way, 1 have left everything, and ha^ obtained emancipation 
by the destruction af desire.'- Having myself gamed knowledge, whom 
should I call my master ? I 'have no teacher, no one is equal to me, in the 
world of men and of gods no being is like me. I am the Holy One in this 
world, I am the highest teacher. I alone am the absolute Sambuddha, I 
have gained coolness (by the extinction of all passions) and have obtained 
Nirvana To found the Kingdom of Truth I go to the City of the Ka^i 
(Benares) I will beat the drum of the Immortal m the darkness ot 
this world ” Upaka replied “ Yea profess then, friend, to be the H&ly, 
Absolute Jina, the Victorious One *’ Buddha said “ Like me are all Jiua 

r 

who have reached extinction of sensuality, individuality^ delusion and 
Ignorance. I have overcome all states of sinfulness, therefore, Upaka 
am I the Jina, the Victorious ” When he had spoken thus, Upaka 
I'oplied “ It may be so, fiiend, ” shook his head, took another xoad and 
went away ^ 

And the Blessed One, wandering frbm place to place came to Bena¬ 
res, to the deer-park Rsipatana, to the place where the fivo Bhikkhus 
were When he gradually approached near them, they went forth to 
meet him, one took his bowl and his robe, another prepared a seat, a 
third one brought water for the washing of the feet, a foot-stool, and a 
towel Thus reverentially received, the Buddha addressed the five Bhik- 
khus —“ There are two extremes, 0 Bhikkhus which he who has given 
up the world ought to avoid What are these two extremes ? A life 
given to pleasures, devoted to pleasures and lusts, this is degrading, 
sensual, vulgar, ignoble and profitless and a life given to mortifications, 
this IB painful, ignoble and profitless By avoiding these two extremes 
the Baddha has gained the knowledge of the Middle Path which leads 
to insight and to wisdom, which conduces to calm, to knowledge, to Bam- 
bddhz (true enlightenment), and to JVirvSaa This is the Middle Path, 
the Holy Eightfold Path, which consists of Right Belief, Eight Aspiia- 
tion, Right Speech, Right Conduct, Right Means of Livelihood, Right 
Endeavour, Right Memory, ^ight Meditation. « 

* I may take this opportunity of pointing out that the oorreot spelling of this 
name is Bodh Gaya, not Buddha Gaya Ed 
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J^Thk is the Noble Truth Of Suffering. Birth is suffering, 
deosjr is suffering; illness is suffering;'death is suffering. Presence of 
objects we hate, is suffering, Separations from objects we love, is suffer* 
ing; not to obtain what we desire, is suffering. ,Brie^, the.fivefold 
clinging to existence is sufferipg ” , * 

“ This is the Noble Truth of the Cause of Suffering Thirst, that 
leads to re-birth, accompanied by pleaEihre and lust, finding its delight 
here and there. ^ • • • . 

“ This is the Noble 'truth of Cessation of Suffering * it ceases with 
the complete cessation of this thirst—a oesWion which consists fti the 
absence of every passion,—with the abandoning of this thirst, with the 
doing away with it, with the destructfon of desire. « 

** As long os I did not possess this trne knowledge and insight into 
the four Noble Truths, so long I knew that I had not yet obtained the 
highest absolute Sa^bsdhi But since I possessed with perfect punty this 
time knowledge, then I knew that I had obtained the highest universal 
Sa/ttAodM in the world of men and godi The emancipation of my mind 

cannot be lost f this is my last birth hence I shall not be bom again ” 

• ■ - 

Ongm of the Great Order of Bhtkkhus i 
The five Bhikkhus were delighted, and they rejoiced at the words of 
the Blessed One. And when this exposition was propounded, the Ve¬ 
nerable Kaundinya obtanupd the pure and spotless Eye of the Truth — 
Whatsoever is subject to the ooddition of origination, is subject also to 
the condition of cessation. And the Blessed One pronounced this solemn 
utterance ** Truly, Eaundmya has perceived it Hence the 

Venerable Kanudii^ya received the name of Anfiatak^udi^na (Ajnata- 
kaundinya, Kaundinya who has perceived the doctrine) He then spoke 
to the Blessed One “ Lord, let me receive from Thee the PravrajyS * 
and Upaaampadd ordinations.” “ Come, 0 Bhikkhus,” said the Blessed 
One, ” well taught is the doctrine lead a holy life for the sake of the 
complete extmction of suffering ” Thus the Venerable Kauncjinya 
received the UpampadS ordination. 

Thus originated the custom of initiating one who has taken the 
Pravrajyd vow of renunciation into the Order of the Perfected, called 
Upammpada. The Blessed One was the first to renounce the world and 
to become perfected in Supreme Knowledge, t e , Upetscmpanna. * 

Then the four remaming Bhtkkhus, having mastered the Truth, 
spoke to the Blessed One, “ Lord, let us receive the PravrajyS and 
Upastmpadd ordinatigns from the Biased One.” “ Come, O Bhikkhus,” 
said the Blessed One, “ well taught is the doctrine. lead a holy life for 

1 Hahilvagga I, 6, 29 Ed 


J. I. 4 
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the siiike of the complete extinotioii of suffering/’ Thus these Tenerable 
persons became ordained into the “ Order of the Perfected, ” which 
henceforth, with the Buddha at its head, became known as the 
“ Samgha,** the Holy Oommuuion. And for the first time the Baddhist 
triad, i e , Bu^ha^ Dhanna, and Saihgha, the Supreme Perfected Being, 
his doctnne and priesthood was formed. *Befor6 this there existed the 
two, i. e., the Buddha and his doottine (Dharma) There was no Bud* 
dhist pnesjbhcod till then., . < 

T^en the' Kessed One had converted the five Bhikkhus into his 
doctrine, Tasa, the noble yOath, the son of a rich merchant of Benares, 
being satiated with the pldasures of the world, happened to visit him in 
the grove of Rsipatana Shortly after Yasa’s arrival, bis father came 
in search of him The Blessed One convinced both the father and the 
son of the excellence of his doctrine And Yasa, the noble youth, soon 
after the ^rosthin (merchant) was gone, said to the Buddha “ Lord, let 
me receive the Pravrajyd, and UpasampadS ox’dmations ” Said the Buddha, 
“ Well taught is the doctrine lead a holy hfe for the sake of the com¬ 
plete extinction of suffgnng ” Yasa was accordingly admitted into the 
Holy Order of Bhikkhus. In the evening of that day Buddha ^visited the 
house of the Qre^thin, when Yasa’s former wife and mother came, and re¬ 
verentially saluting, sat down near him to hear the DlMnna. The 
Blessed One talked about the merits obtained by alms-givmg The ladies, 
having seen the Truth, said “ We take our re^nge, Lord, m Thee and in 
the hharma and in the fratefmty of Bhikkhus May the Blessed One 
receive us from this day forth, while our hfe lasts, as disciples who have 
taken their refuge in Him ” These wore the first females in the world 
who became lay disciples by the formula of taking refuge m the holy 
triad. Thereafter fifty-four lay persons, friends of the venerable Yasa, 
belonging to the highest families m the country, were admitted into the 
Holy Order, in consequence of which the number of Arahats then rose to 
sixty-one. At this stage the Blessed One said to the Bhikkhus— 


Oi igin of the Buddhist Propaganda,^ 

“ Go ye now, O Bhikkhus, and wander, for the gam of the many, for 
the welfare of the many, out of compassion for the world, for the good, 
for the gain, and for the welfare of the gods and men Let not two of 
you go the same way Preach the doctrine which is glorious in the 
beginning, glorious m the middle, glorious at the end, m the spirit and 
m the letter, proclaim a consummate, perfect and pure life of holiness 
There are beings whose mental eyes are*covered by pcaroely any dustj but 
if the doctrine is not preached to them, they cannot attain salvation. 

A Mahiivagge, 1,11,1 Ed. 
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Thej will onderstand the doctrine And I will go, also, to UruTela, to 
Senaninigama, in order to preach the doctrine 

While charging them with this commission, the Bnddha said; “ I 
grant yon, 0 Bhikkhus, this permission: Confer henceforth in the 
different regions, and m the different countries a^he PravrajyU 
and Upasam^^add ordinations yourself on those who desire to receive 
them And yon ought to confeif the Pravrc^'yH and VpasampadH 
ordinations m this —Let him whoadesireg to receive thet ordination, 

first have his hair and hdard cut off, let him pat on yeltow rohes, adjust 
his upper robe so as to cover one shonldezf salute the feet of the”Bhik< 
khus with his head, and sit down squatting, ^en let him raise his join- 
ed hands, and tell him to say * 1 take my refuge in the Buddha; | take 
my refuge m the Dharma j I take my'refoge in the Samgha* In three 
times repeatmg this declaration of taking refuge in the holy triad consist 
the PravrajyS and UpasampadH ordinations.” 

, Thereafter the Buddha leaving Benares proceeded to Uruvela. Here 
wlfile residing in a certain grove, he admitted thirty young men mto the 
order of Bhikkhus. He then went to the hermitage of the three leaders of 
the Jaftla, Beet hi SannySsU who wore matted hair, and converted them, 
with their followers, about 1,000 in number, to his doctnne, and admitted 
them into the Holy Order From Uruvela the Buddha proceeded to Baja- 
gfha, tlsB capital of Magadha, and there took his residence in Latthivam 
The conversion of Uruvela Ka^yapa, the most famous leader of the Jafila 
ascetics spread the fame of the Buddha dnd his doctrine far and wide. 
Being informed ot this marvellous success, Bimbisara, the Kipg of Maga¬ 
dha, with twelve myriads ot Magadha Brahmans and householders went to 
the place where the Blessed One was They thought within themselves 
“ How now 18 this ? Has the great ^tamana (the Buddha) placed him¬ 
self under the spiritual direction of UnivSla Ka9yapa, or has Uruvela 
Ka 9 yapa placed himself under the great ^rama^a ? ” 

Hearing from the lips of Uruvela Ka^yapa the real story of his 
conversion, King Bimbisara with ten thousand men imbibed faith in the 
doctnne of the Buddha and became his lay disciples The King now re¬ 
verently offered the Buddha his pleasure-grove called Ve^uvana for his 
residence The Blfessed One accepted the grove (Ar&ma) and took his 
residence there Hero he admitted into the Holy Order two friends, named 
Eolita and Upati^ya. This auspicious pair of his * disciples, who also 
bore respectively the names of Maudgalyayana and Qanputra played an 
important part throughout the whole course of the Buddha’s ministry 
Soon after their cow/ersion two hundred agjjd fifty disciples of Samjaya, 
the Brahman PaHvrS^aka, entered the holy order. Thereafter many 
distinguished young Magadha noblemen led a religious life under the 
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dueokoD of tho BaddW At tius people were aacoTed, momered, and 
became angry, sajiiig, “ The 4^r%ma9a Gautama oanses fathers to he- 
get po sons, wives to become widows, and families to be extinct. Now 
he has ordained one thousand Jafila J^anfm&aia (ascetics), and he has 
ordained these ^Wo hundred and fifty ParivrO^aha (wandering asoetios) 
who were the followers of Baxhjaya.” And, moreover, whmi they saw 
the Bhikkhns, they reviled thei3}. <- 

The reason was evident l^e Bhikkhns wer.t on their ronnds for 
alms, wearing their under and upper garments iisprq^erly. While people 
were eating, they held out their alms-bowl m which were held leavings 
of food. They asked for soup and boiled nee themselves and ate it; 
m the dining hall they made a gr^at and loud noise The Buddha now 
perceived that the order of Bhikkhns had already grown too large, and 
that diBcaplme was necessary for its regulation. He addressed the Bhik- 
khus, saying —“ I prescribe, O Bhikkhns, that young Bhikkhns choose a 
preceptor ( UpHdhyB/ya) The VpQdhydya ought to consider the pupil as 
a son, and the pupil ought to consider the VpadhySya as a father 
Thus these two, with united confidence and oommuoion of life, will pro¬ 
gress, advance, and reacl^ a high stage in this doctnne an(l discipline ” 

The origin of the Kamma^vScHs * 

At that time a certain Brahma^a came to the Bhikkhns and asked 
thorn for the praorwjyd ordination The Bhiklfjbins were not willing to 
ordam him He became lealli and emaciated from disappointment and 
the Blessed Pno saw him, and said.—“ Now, O Bhikkhns, who remembers 
anything about this Brahmana ? ” The Venerable ^ariputra said to 
the Blessed One “ This Brahmana, Lord, one day, when I went through 
.Rajftgfha for alms, ordered a spoonful of food to be given to mo , this 
IS wWt I remember of him, Lord.” The Buddha said, “ Good, good, 
^anputtra , therefore confer you the pravragyd and upasampada ordina¬ 
tions on that Brahmana ” 

“ Lord, how shall I confer the pravrajyd and upasarnpadd ordina¬ 
tions on this Brahma^iaP” The Blessed One said, “I abolish from 
this day the upasampadd ordination by the threefold declaration of 
taking refuge, which I had formerly prescribed I now prescribe that 
you confer the uptisampadd ordination by a formal act of the Order in 
which the announcement is followed by three questions*;—^Let a 

I Mahavag^, I, 28 , Bd. 

• The fonns for bringing a formal motion before the Order is the following * The 
mover first annotmoes to the assembled Bhikkhiu what resolution he is going to pro¬ 
pose , this annonnoement is called Jflapti, After the follows the question 

pat to the Bhikkhns present, if they approve the resolatioa. This qoestum is put 
three tunee 
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learned, competent Bhihhhu pnxdaim the following jHapH (announcement) 
before the Semgha (Chapter). 

* Let the Sadigha, Beverend Sirs, hear me. This person N N,^ de¬ 
sires to receive the upasadn^dd qn^nation from the Venerable N, JV., 
as his JlpSdhyliya, (preceptor), the Samgha is ibadx,«let thd Samgha 
confer on N. N.y the upMadypcda ordination. Let any one of the vener¬ 
able brethren who is in favour of ihe o^^ination of K. N., be silent, and 
any one who is not ua favour of it, sp^ak * This annouimement should 
be recited thnce TJiexalet hii^ say — 

* N, N.y has received tho £^a«ai»t.paddt>ordinatiQn from the Samgha 
with N, JV. as UpadhySya The Samgha is im favour of it, thei*efore it is 

silent. Thus I understand.’ ” • 

• 

KAMMA-VAOA. 

PAfEAMAPABICCHfiDS. 

UPASAMPADA-KAMMAVACA. 

ISTamo tasba Bhaoavato Abahato SammasaAbudohassa.^ 

Pathtunam upajjJjiaih gahap3tabbd. IJpaj. 3 ham gahapetva pattac!- 
varam acikkhitabbazh. 

‘ A^am te patts ? ’ ‘ Ama bhantS ’ 

* Ayam samghati ? ’ * Ama bhante,’ 

‘ Ayam uttaiasamg# ? ’ * Ama bhantA’ 

‘ Ayam antaravasako ’ ‘ Ama bhantS.’ 

* Gaccha amumhi, Okase titthahi.* * • 

* SuQatu me bhant§ samgh5 NUgH ayasmatO Tmassa upasampada- 
pSkkhf) Yadi samghassa pattakallam, aham Ndgam anusaseyyam 

*Sunasi NUga, ayam te saccakald bhutakalo Yam jatam, lam* 
Bamghama] 3 hd puocham te Santaip atthiti vaitabbam Asantam nat- 
thlti vattabbam Ma khd vitthasi Ma khb akusaldsi 

‘ fivam tarn pucchissanti 

* Santi tS Svamrupa aba.dha ? ' 

* Kuttham ? ’ ‘ Natthi bhante ’ 

* Gando ? ’ ‘ Natthi bhanti ’ 

* KilasS ? ’ ‘ fiTatthi bhante.’ 

* SosS ? ’ * Natthi bhante.* 

* Apamird P ’ * Natthi bhantS.' 

* HanussOsi ? ’ ’ Ama bhantS ’ 

* PurisOsi ? * * Ama bhante.’ 

* J^ujissSsi p ’ * * Ama bhanfo.’ 

I Cf.MahiTagBa.I.76.1. Xd. 
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‘ A^anOsi ? * * Ama bhaatfi.' 

* Nasi rajabhats ? ’ * Ama bhantd * 
f* AnnnnatOsi matapituhi P ' * Ama bhanto ’ 

‘ PanpaQna'Visati-vaBBOBi ?' ‘ A»a bhantc ' 

* Paripun^am te patta-civiu'^ P ’ / Ama bhant§ ’ 

* KimnamSsi P * * Aham bhant§ NSgS nama * 

'KOnama te apajibayOP’^’ ‘TJpajjhayS m5 bhantS ayanma Tis- 

saithSrd c&ma ’* r r ® 

* Sunatn mS bhante saibghS, Nag5 i^asmafb VisscLssa apasampada- 
pekkht). AnuBittb^Tsb may a* 

* Yadi sarngbassa pattEikallam, NSgd agaccbeyya.* 


Kamma-vdcd {Formal acts of Buddhist ritual). 

Chapter I. 

• , 

Biitual for the Ordination of Monks. 

» 

Reverence to the Blessed One, the Holy One, the Fully Enlightened 

One. ' * 

First (the candidate) should be made to have an Up&dhydya 
(Spiritual tutor) * 

Having been made to accept an UpHdhydya^^ he should be asked, 
if ho has got his alms-bowl and (religious) robes*. 

i At tbab time the Bliikkhas conferred tlio UpuBampadd ordination on a person 
that bad no Upadhydya They told this thing to the Blessed One who said * Let no 
one, O BhikkhoB, who has no Upddhyaya receive the XTpasampadd ordination, (JfaAs* 
‘^aggts, I, 69) 

S The Buddha prescribed the stuff of which the religions robes of the Buddhist 
Pi ffTiira should consist, while speaking of the four Resources of a Bhtklhu ‘ The 
religious order has the robe made of rags taken from a dust-heap or from a cemetery 
for its resource. Linen, cotton, silk, wooUen garments, coarse cloth, hempen cloth, 
are extra allowancos* As to the manner of sewing in patches, the instruction 
contained in the following discourse will be interesting 

*' Now, on one occasion the Buddha set forth on his journey towards Dakhhtnagxt t 
(the Southern hills of Bihar) On the way he beheld how th^ Magadha nce-ffelds 
lyere divided into short pieces, and in rows, and by outside boundanes or ndges, and 
b^ cross boundaries. On seeing this Buddha thus spoke to the Venerable Ananda. 

* Dost thou perceive, hodr the rice-fields are divided into short pieces, and m rows ? * 

‘ Even so, Lord * 

' Gould yon, Ananda, provide robes of a like kind for the Bhikkhus ? ’ 

‘ I could, Lord.* ^ 

'* Then Ananda provided robes of a hke kind for many Bh^Ekhns, and addressiug 
the Buddha said, * May the Blessed One be pleased to look at the robes which I have 
provided.* Buddha was pleased with what he saw, and addressing the Bhikkhus said 
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‘ Is this your alms-bowl * ^ ‘ Yes, Veuwable S ip.’ 

* * Is this your SamghUtt (wrapper for the body) ? ‘ Yes, Venerable 
Sir.’? 

‘ Is this your UHarOsafjga (upper robe) ’ ? ‘ Yes, Veuerable Sir.’ 

‘ Is this your Antaravllsnka (under jrobe) * ? ‘ Yes,«Veuerafile Sir * 

‘ Qo to that place and wmt (standing).’ 

‘ Let the Samgha (Chapter), Bbreiend Sirs,‘hear me. This person, 
Noga, desires to reo^ve the Upasampc^a ordination with«the Venerable 
Ti§ya as his UpAdhgdytl. If the Saiihgha is ready, let me instruct Naga 
accordingly Do you hear, Naga This is the time for you to^ speak 
the truth, and to say that which has been When I ask you before the 
Assembly about that which is, you ought, if it is so, to answer “ Jt is, ” 
if it IS not so, you ought to answer* * “ It is not ” Be not disconcerted, 
be not perplexed I shall ask you thus (in the presence of the Snniqha) 

‘ Are you afflicted witli the follomng diseases—* leprosy, boils, dry leprosy, 
consumption, and fits ? * ‘ No, Venerable Sir.’ 

• ‘ Are you a man* ’ P * Yes, Vendrable Sir ’ 

• 

’O Bhikkhns, Aliauda la an able man, he can make the cross seams, and the inter¬ 
mediate cross seams, and the greater circles, and the lesser circles, and the tnrmng 
m, and the lining of the taming in, and the j collar-piece, and the knee piece, and 
the olbow-piece And it shall be of tom pieces, roughly sewn together suitable 
for a ^t%nanu (monk), a thing which his enemies cannot court I enjoin upon yon 
O Bhikkhns, the use of an ander robe of tom pieces, and of an upper robe ot tom 
pieces, and of a waist cloth of torn pieces ' ” * 

t At that time the five diseases—Leprosy, boils, dry leprosy, consumption and 
hts prevailed among the people of Magadha The people who were affected with 
them went to the physicians Jxvaka and said, ‘Pi ay, doctor, cure us ’ ‘I have too many 
duties, Sir, and am too occupied I have to treat the Magadha King Bimbisnr^ and 
the royal seragho, and the fraternity of Bhikkhas, with the Buddha at their hood f 
cannot euro you' Now these people thought, ‘Indeed, the precepts which these 
monks keep and the life they live are commodious, they have good meals and lie 
down on beds protected from the wind What if we were to embrace the religious 
life among them, then the Bhikkhus will nurse us £hd Jivaka will cure us ’ Thus 
these persons went to the Bhikkhas who conferred on them the Piavrajyd (Buddhist) 
oidmation Some of them becoming free from the sickness returned to the 
world leaving off their mohkish life Now Jivaka saw them and said ‘ Had yon not 
embraced the religious, life, Sirs, among the Bhikkhns P * * Yes, doctor ’ ' And why 
have you adopted such a coarse. Sirs? ’ Then they told him the whole matter Ay tl 
Jivaka went to the place where the Blessed One was, and representing to him all 
abont the sick men, said ‘ Pray, Lord, let their Reverences not confer the Pravt ajyd 
ordination on persons afflicted with the five diseases ’ In consequence of that the 
Blessed One addressed the Bhikkhnl ‘ Let no one, O Bhikkhns, who is affected with 
the five diseases, recetve the Piavrajya ordinatiiSi' 

* At that time there was a serpent who was ashamed of and conceived aversion 
for his having been born as a serpent. Now this serpent thonght, * What am 1 to 
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‘ Are you a male * P ’ * Tea, Venerable Sir.’ 

* Are you a free man * P ’ * Tea, Venerable Sir.’ 

* Have you no debts * ? ’ ‘I have no debts, Venwable Sir,’ 

• « 

• r 

do in order to baooine released from beii^; a serpent, and qnicUy to obtain 
human nature?* Then this serpent himself the following answer* * These 
monks of ^sad indeed a virtnoQS,^tranqml, holy life {(^hey speak the truth } 
they keep the precepts of morality, and are endowed |nth all virtues. If I could 
obtain the Pravrajyd ordmation with them, I should be released from being a serpent 
and qmckly obtain human nature * Then that serpent, in the shape of a youth, 
went to the Bhikkhus, and asked them for the PravtajyS ordination j the 
Bhikkhps conferred on him the ordination At that time that serpent dwelt 
together with a certain Bhikkhu m the Jitavana Vthdra near its boundary wall 
When hiB companion had gone out of the Vthara for a walk at dawn, the serpent, 
who thought himself safe from discovery, fell asleep in his natural shape The 
whole Vihara was filled with the snake's body, his winding jutted out of the 
window When the Hhikkhu returned to the V%hdra he saw the snake’s body, 
and became terrified, and ened out The Bhikkhus ran up to him end meSde 
a noise when they saw the snake's body The serpent awoke from that noise and 
sat down on his sent The Bhikkhus said to him ‘ Who are you * ¥ I am a serpent. 
Reverend Sirs * ‘ And why have you done such a thing ’ P Then the serpent told the 
whole matter to the Bhikkhus The Bhikkhus told it to the Blessed One. 

In consequence of that, and on this occasion, the Blessed One, having ordered 
the fraternity of Bhikkhus to assemble, said to that serpent ‘ You serpentf are not 
capable of spiritual growth in this doctrine and disciphiie However, serpent, go 
and observe fasts on the fourteenth* fifteenth, and eighth day of each half-month in 
the name of the Trinity Thus will you be released from being a serpent and 
quickly obtain human nature ’ Then the Blessed One said to the Bhikkhus * There 
are two occasions on which a serpent who has resumed human shape mamfests his 
true patnre When he has sexual intercourse with a female of his species, and when 
Se thinks himself safe from discovery and falls sleep ’ 

1 At that time a certain hermaphrodite had received Pravrf^yS with the Bhik¬ 
khus The hermaphrodite being possessed of the nature of both the sexes 
committed sexual intercourse with the Bhikkhus and the Bhikkhuni’s. 

They told this thing to the^lessed One. * Let not a hermaphrodite, O Bhikkhus, 
receive the ordination' 

B At that time a slave ran away, and was ordained with the Bhikkhas When 
hiB masters saw him, they said ‘There is our slave, come let us lead him away, 
back to our house' They told this thing to the Blessed oifb. ‘ Let no slave, O 
Bhikkhus, receive the Pravrajya ordination * 

8 At that time a certam person who was in debt, ran away, and was ordained 
with the Bhikkhus When his creditors saw him, they said, ' There is our debtor, 
come let us load him to prison P * But some people replied ‘ Do not say so, Sirs 
A decree has been issued by the Magadha King.* No one u to do harm to those who 
are ordained as the monks of Qakya * ‘ How con they ordidn% debtor P ’ Th^ told 
this to the Slewed One. ‘Let no debtor, 0 Bhikkhas, receive the Pravra^ya 
ordination * 
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‘ Are you not in the royal semoe^ ’ ? ‘I am not, Venerable Sii ’ 

' Have your father and mothei^ given theur consent to your entering 
the PravrajyS' ? * Yes, Venerable Sir.* , 

1 At that tune the border provinces of the kingdom oft TMagadha Mroro 
agitated Then the Mogadha king, ^imbisora, gare order to the officers who were 
at the head of the army ‘ Well now, go aiyl Be|kroh through the border provinces * 
The officers boro his oomn^nd saying * Yes, yonr Majesty ' 

Many warriors among them thought, ‘ We Vho go*to war and find oar delight 
in fighting, do evil and •produce grfiat dement. What shall we do that we may 
desist from evil doing and may do good P * * • 

Then they thought, ' The monks of Qakya lead indeed a virtaoas, tranquil, 
holy life, they speak the trath, they keeg the precepts of morality, and are en¬ 
dowed with all virtues' T£ub these warrions wont to the Bhikkhus and dbked 
them for the PravrajyS ordination, and were admitted into the Order 

* The officers at the head of the army asked the royal soldiers, ‘ Why, how 
IS it that the warrior N N euid N N are nowhere to be scon P' * The warrior’s 
N N and N N , Lords, have ombrooed religious life among Bhikkhas' The officers 
tofd Jhis thing to the King, who asked the Offisers of Justice j * Toll me, my good 
Sirs, what pnmahment does he deserve who ordains a person in the royal sorvioo ? ’ 

‘ The Upadhyaua, Your Majesty, should bo beheaded*, to him who recites the 
Kamma-vdcdn, the tongue should bo tqrn out, to those who form the Chapter, half 
of their nbs should be broken * Then the Magadha King wont to the palace where 
the Blessed One was, and addressing him said ' Lord, there are unbelieving Kings 
who are di|inclined to the faith, these might harass the Bhikkhus even on tnfiing 
occasions Pray, Lord, lot theur Eoverenoes not confer the PravrajyS' ordination on 
persons in royal service ’ • ^ 

Then the Blessed One thus addressed tho Bhikkhus ' Let no one, O Bhikkhus, 
who IS in the royal sorvioe, receive the Pravrajyd ordination He who Qonfers it on 
such a person is guilty of Dufkrta, oSenoe ’ 

t Then the Blessed One, went forth to Kapilavastn and dwelt in the Qakya 
country, in the Banyan grove And in the fore-noon having put on his nndgi - 
robes, took his alms-bowl, and with his robes on went to the residence of hia father * 
Having gone there, ho sat down on a seat laid out for him Then the Princess, 
(Buddha’s former wife) said to young Bahula, her son, * This is your father, Eahula, 
go and ask him for your inheritance' Then young Bahula went to the place where 
the Blessed One was, having approached him he said—' Father, your shadow is a 
place of bliss ’ Then the Blessed One rose from his seat and went away, n-ntl young 
Rfihala followed tho Blessed One from behind and said ' Give me my inheritance, 
father, give me my inheritance father ’ 

Then the Blessed t)ne said to the Tenerable 9iun.putra * Well Qanputra, con¬ 
fer tho Pravrajyd ordination on young Bahula' Tho Yenerable Qanputra conferred * 
the Pravrajyd ordination on young Bahula Then tho Qakya ^nddhodana (Buddha’s 
father) went to tho place whore tho Blessed One was, having approached him and 
having respectfully saluted him, said, ‘Lord I ask one boon of thee’ Tho Buddha 
replied, the perfect ones are above granting boons before they know what they ore 
(Juddhodana said ‘ Bord, it is a proper and unobjectionable depaand.’ ‘ Speak ’ 

‘ When the Blessed One gave up the world, it was a great pain to me, so it was 

J 1 5 
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0. Das— Note^ on the Buddhist Qolden Booh. 

‘ Are you full twenty yeara^ old ’ P ‘ Yes, Venerable Sir.* 

‘ Are your alms-bowl and your robes* in due state P * ‘ Yes, Vener- 
ab?e Sir.* 

* Wbat 18 your name ’ ? ‘ My name is Naga, Venerable Sir.’ 

‘What is'your (spiritual^ teacher’s name?’ ‘The name of my 
tutor is Ti^ya, Venerable Sir * 

‘Let tho Samjrto (Chapter),HeverendSirs, hear me This person, 
Naga, desires to receive t^ie Upofam^adtl (ordinatibn) from the Venerable 
Tifiya (as his Up9.dhydya). » * , 

If the Samgha is ready, let Naga come here (m the presence of the 
8amgha)m* * 

f * p 

when Nanda did the same** my pam iilraB excefisire when my grandson Riihnla too, 
did 80 . The love for a son onta tho heart Fray, let their reveronoos not confer 
Pi avrajya. ordination on a son without his father’s and mother’s permission ’ The ' 
Blessed One then said to the Chapter. ‘Let no son, O Bhikkhus, receive the 
Pravrajya ordination without his father’s and mother’s permission ’ 

1 There was at Ba 3 agrha a comply of seventeen boys, friends of each other. 
Thinking that they could live a life of ease and without pain, they went to the Bhik- 
khuB and asked them for the Pravrajya ordination The Bhikkj^ua admitted them 
mto the holy order. • , * 

In the night, at dawn, these boys rose and began to cry, ‘ Give us rice, and milk. 
Give us soft food, give us haid food' ’ The Bhikkhus said, ‘Wait, friends, till day 
time If there is noe and milk you will drink, if there is food, soft and«hard, you 
shall oat ’ When they were thus spoken to tho yonngJBhikkhus throw thejr bedding 
about and made it wet, calling out, ‘ Give us rice, milk, and food, &c ’ 

Then the Blessed One, having arisen in the night, heard the noiso which those 
boys made, &nd said to Ananda ‘ Now, what noise of boys is that P ’ The Venerable 
Ananda told the thing to the Blessed One ‘ It is true, that the Bhikkhus knowingly 
confer the Upaaampadd ordination on persons under twenty years of age ’ 

• Then the Blessed One rebuked those Bhikkhus, and said, ‘ Let no one, O 
Bhikkhus, knowingly confer the Upasampadd ordination on a person under twenty 
years of ag6 * 

8 At that time tho Bhikkhus conferrred Upaeampadd ordination on persons 
that had no alms-bowl, or they wont out for robes and alma naked, and received alms 
with their hands People were annoyed, murranred, and became angry, saymg 
that they behaved shamelessly like the Tirththa Sannydaia The Bhikkhus told this 
thing to tho Blessed One ‘ Let no one, O Bhikkhus, reoeire tho Upaaampadd ordi¬ 
nation without having an alma-bowl or the proper robes ’ ^ 
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On a Stone Image of the BuSdha found at Bdjagrha —By G 
Gkiebson, 0 I E., I C S. 

(With Pl%te II.) 

[Bead, Apnf, 1894 ] 

The image, o£ which a photogi-aph accompanies this paper, was dag 
np by me some five years ago on the summit of ^aila*gin, a motmtain 
about five miles to the S -B. of the modem town of Baj’gir The 
momntain is one of those which surrotnd the old valley of Kajagrha, 
and is undoubtedly the same as the Grdhrijj-kuta of the Chinese 
pilgrims. It htos been visited by Mr Broadley and by Mr Beglar 
{mde Rep. Arch Surv* Ind, Vdl VIII), but has never been thoroughly 
investigated The site would well repa;^ judicious excavation. Owing 
to the tljorny jungle with which the hill is covered, and the steepness 
of the ascent, a visit to the spot is no easy climb. 

Fa Hian thus descril^es it *—“ Entering the valley and striking the 
mountains to the south-east, ascending 15 h, we arrive at the hill called 
Grdhra-kuta. Three h fiom the top is a stone cavern facing*the south 
Buddha used in this place to sit in meditation Thirty paces to the 
north-west is another stone cell in which Ananda practised meditation.* 
The Deva Mara Pi^una, having assumed the form of a vulture, took 
his place before the cavern and terrified Ananda Buddha by his 
spiritual power pierced the rock, and with his outstretched hand patted 
Auanda’s shoulder. On this his fear was allayed, the traces of the 
bird and of the hand-hole are still quite plam On this account the 
hill IB called ‘The Hill of the Vulture-Cave' * * * * Here, also, 
when Buddha was walkmg to and fro from east to west, in front of his 
cell, DSvadatta, from between the northern eminences of the mountain, 
rolled down athwart his path a stone which wounded Buddha’s toe ,* 
the stone is still there. The hall in which Buddha preached has been 
destroyed, but the foundations of the brick walls still exist.” 

Beal’s translabion^xziz * 

8 Both those oaves still exist, and can be readily identified by a cleft in the rook 
which nmtes them. 
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Hiitbn Tsiano ‘ gives further particulars — ** When Tath&gata had 
guided the woild for some fifty years, ho dwelt much on this monnfain, 
an(J delivered the excellent law in its developed form King Bimbisara, 
for the purpose of hearing the law, raised a number of men to aocom* 
pany him froA dihe foot of the mountain to its summit. They levelled 
the valleys and spanuiSd precipices, and with stones made a staircase 
about ton paces wide and five (tr srx h long In the middle of the road 
ate two small stupas, one^ calle4 the * Dismounting fi*om the OharioV 
because the king, when he got here, went forward on foot; the other is 
called * Sending back the corowd,' because the King, separating the 
common folk, would not allow them to proceed with him. The summit 
of the mountain is long from east to west, and narrow from north to 
Boutfi,” The pilgrim then describes the caves mentioned by Fa Hian, 
and from his account, the ruined bnok Vihdta must have been re-built 
after Fa Hian’s departure. 

There ate other details given which 1 need not quote. Suffice 
it to say that the spot was one of considerable sanctity, and it .wis 
here that the Buddha dwelt during much of the later portion of his 
life, and is said to have delivered many of his ^ost developed 
suit as Though thcio has never been* any sevious doubt *as to the 
identity of the spot, and though it had been twice visited by en¬ 
thusiastic archmologists, it is curious that till I visited it, no attempt 
seems to have been made to exploit its treasures I had only 
a few hours available, but^ a very little Examination showed the 
lemains of important buildings, and gave mo the beautiful image of 
the Buddha, shown in Plate II It is of a black stone, which stone- 
carvers of the neighbourhood told me came from Monghyr, and is in a 
state of excellent preservation, though there is no doubt as to its having 
lam for centuries safely buried in the ground. 

The descriptions of the Chinese pilgrims are, as usual, accurate 
Theie are, as I have said, two large caves, joined together by a 
cleft in the rock, besides a number of smaller ones. The massive 
staircase of king Bimbisara, with the rums of its two stupas, is still in 
existence, and 1 used it myself m elambenng up to the site of the 
cave. The top of the mountain is simply a mass of buried rums, and 
may contain unnumbered treasures * 

c As regards the soul ptured image itself,—^for an excellent heliograph of 

which I have to thank Col Waterhouse,—Babu^arat Oandra Das, C.I E., 
has been good enough to give me the following note, which ho has dtawn 
up with the assistance of Lama (^erab«Gya*tsho —" The image belongs 
to the Mahn;yana school oL Buddhism The Buddha is represented in 

t Beal’s translation, n, 168. 
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the dhyd/nl dsana, or aititnde of iiieditattoii« seated on a lotas The lotas, 
wHioh grows in mud, is symbolical of purity bom of a vile origin, and 
intimates that the Buddha was not tainted by the mire of wot Idly 
existence, of suffering, and of sin, though he was spiritually evolved out 
of the world This PadmSsana is placed on a Vq^ra,^the Essence of 
the thunderbolt,—the diairfond, which is symbolical of unchange- 
ableness Hence the whole thronees quilled a Vajrasana. This Vajrd- 
aana is again plaoedeon the back of t?^o lioni^ to denote that the Buddha 
IS supremely fearlesg ^ (Beside ^ach hon there is an updsaka, or Buddhist 
devotee, and the whole is surmounted by the Kalpavrdc§a^ or Wishing-tree 
of Heaven. 

The image belonging to the Hifahayana school, the Buddha is not 
accompanied by the Arhats, ^anputra and Maudgalyayana, but^by the 
Bddhisattvas AvaldkitSfvara, and Vajrapani Avaldkite 9 vara stands 
on the right m the mahUmudra posture of meditation The particulai; 
mudrd is determined by the position of the fingers of his right hand 
•He wears a tapeiiug crown, such as those used by kings of early India 
during the Greek period The crown indicates that he is in this world 
looking both Ijp the temporal as well as to the Ipmtual interests of all 
living crbaturos. A,lotus flower touches his loft arm on which ho is 
slightly reclining This lotus is symbolical of his pure birth, like 
Padmayflni, t e , Biahma He wears ornaments to show his royal birth. 

“ 6a the left of the Buddha stands Vajrapam, the Bodhisattva of 
mystical theology, and therefore called Guhyapati, the Lord of Mysticism 
In appearance he is exactly like Avaldkite^vara Those two Bddhi- 
sattvas are called the Upaputras of the Buddha to them he delivered, 
respectively, the Mahayana Sutras, and the Tantras. 

“ A little %bove their heads are two Caityas, called the Stupas of 
accumulated flowers The representation of a Gaitya, or monument 
containing relics of the Buddha, was considered as equally effective as 
making an image of his person. Images were difficult to make without 
unintentional irreverence in the result, and hence it was ordained that 
Caityas might be used to serve their purpose 

“ Above the Caityas are the images of two holy godde#es, Tara the 
Fair and Tara the Green * 

“ The Whitef Tara {Liheratrtx) represents pure transcendental wis¬ 
dom, which secures nirvana to its possessor. She is the mother of ^1 
Buddhas and Bddhisattvas, because, without Prajna Paramita no one can 
become Buddha She (Tara) liberates all sattvaa from the worldly 

1 Perhaps also wibh a reference to his race ^e was Qakya Sunha—(7 A G 
* See Dr Waddell’s account of Tara ui J B 4 S foi 1894, pp 514 ff G A G 
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bondage Sbe is white, a oolonr which is symbolical of perfect parity. 
She IS gained by the practice of the 8Mra^ the Vinaya and the 
dharma. 

“ Tara the Green, represents the Qakti, or Prakfti, the green nature 
symbolising the*davine energy, or Dwa Natura, Figuratively, she is mar¬ 
ried to Yajrap&ni Bsdhisattva, the symbolical puru^. It is therefore held 
in the Mantrayana (Tantnk) seciRoa bf Mahayana Buddhism^, that when 
a man has studied or perceiiyed th^ true secrets of nature, % e., the all* 
pervadmg law of procreation, being dnly initiated into the mystical 
doctrine taught by* Vajraponi, under miraculous inspiration of the 
Buddha, while in the sambhSgakdyay he will become one with a holy 
woma:^ or goddess, and in that anion vanish for ever from worldly 
existence, and enter into Ntrvdna ” * 

The insciiption at the foot of the imago is the ordinary Buddhist 
creed 
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On a new Oopper^piate Granf of Dharmapala.—Btj Umbs Uhandka 

Batavyal, I C *8 * 

(With Plate in.) 

[ Bead, April, 1894 ] 

The copper-plate inscription, recoiding a grant of four "villages 
by king Dharma Pala to Bhafta Naiajana, of which a transcript and 
an English translation are annexed, was discovered by me in the month 
•of, November, 1893, at Khalimpnr, neiar Gaur, in the District of Mnlda. 
An illiterate Muhammadan cultivator found it in a paddy field, at the 
northern extremity of the village, while employed in ploughing it, about 
two yearS ago He is since dead. The Plate was with his widow, Msri 
Bewa I have purchased it from her ‘ 

The importance of this copper-plate tp all students of Indian History, 
and particularly to Brahmans and Kayasthas in Bengal, who trace their 
descent from the five BAhmans and the fiye Kayasthas of Kannau] invit- 
"^ed to this country by king Adi 9 ura, cannot be over-estimated, while to 
those among tho Bengal Brahmans, who claim their descent from 
Bhatta Narayana himself, the interest attaching to the record is that of 
a piece of family history. 

It IS, so far as I know, the oldest copper-plate grant of the Pala 
dynasty yet discovered Unfortunately it only gives the date of the 
grant, “ In the year of the king’s reign,” and leaves the date of tho 
reign itself in uncertainty. The latter is yet more or less con]eotural 

General Cunningham assigned to Gopala, father of Dharma Pala, 
the latter pait of the 8th century of the Christian Era*, while Dr. 
Ra 3 endra Lala Mitra placed him nearly a century later I think the 
former estimate to bo the more coirect The Lahins, among the Baren- 
dra Brahmans, who claim their descent from Bhatta NarS-yana, have pre¬ 
served a genealogical record which shows that Pitambar Lahin, the 
contemporary of Ballala S§na, was 14th in descent from Bhatta Nara- 
yana. Taking Pitambar as al^ve in 1150 A. D , and giving 25 years to 

• [Owing to the importance of the copper-ldate grant it has been thought 
advisable to publish Mr Batavyol’s paper as it stands, without delay Ed ] 
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each generation, we obtMn 800 A D , as the date of Bhatta NarSya^a. 
This closely agrees with Cunningham’s oonolnsious deduced from other 
sourpes of information 

The date of the oopper<plate record, may, therefore, be ronghly put 
down, in the fiuesent state of our knowledge, as 800 A.D It is thus 
nearly 1100 years old. 

In external appearance it <doaeiy resembles the Plate of Narayana 
Pala, desciibedon page 217^ Tolui^e TI, of JlSijendra Lala Mitra’s “ Indo- 
Aryans” though it is older than the latter.^ ■ , 

The Plate is about |:th ol an inch thick, and is oblong in shape, and 
has 33 lines of inscnption in front, and 29 lines on the reverse. The 
whole has been deciphered by mysciJf In one or two places the reading 
18 a tentative one—subject to revision but upon the whole it may bo 
taken as a correct re-production The letters maik the stage of the tran- 
sition of the Devanagari into the Bangui! Some of the strokes are 
obsolete at the present day 

The current traditions about Bhatta Narayana were a puzzle ,td 
the historical student in more respects than one According to some 
writers, Bhatta Narayana was invited to Bengal by king Adi^ura 
but according to the older genealogi8t8-*-a8 for .instance thh famous 
BBvJvara, the contemporary of Caiianya ,—the name of the Brahman 
of the (Jandilya gotra, who came at the invitation of Adi 9 ura, was 
Ksitifa Then, again, while some writers state that Bhatfa Narayana 
was a contemporary of Adi 9 iipa, and place Adll 9 ura m the end of the 
lOth centniy of the ^aka Era, another tradition makes Adigal Ojha,* 
son of Bhatfa Narayana, a contemporary of king Dharma Pala, who, 
as we have seen, lived at the end of the 8th centuiy of the Ohnetian 

El a. This last tradition* says that king Dharma Pala made the grant 

• 

I ItmoaBures inohea, and has a scalloped top of brass 7 mohos 

high, and4inohe8 long at the base, bearing what seems to be an impression of the royal 
seal Tho centre of the top is enclosed in a nng of 4 circles, the innermost of 
which IB 2i inches, and tho oiitennost 4 inches m diameter Around these circles 
are six piojections representing, probably, lotus petals, the two uppermost of which 
enologe what seems to be the efligy of a human head The emblem in the centre 
IB a wheel mounted on. a stand, and supported by a deer »ampant on each side 

Below this IB written between two parallel linos grlniA Dharmapala Devah, 
%nd below this writing is a spng formed of a flower and two leaves 

» It has been preserved in the genealogical record of the LSluns, to which 
allusion has been made above It runs as follows — 


>1 v| si 

I 
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of tfaB village Dbamasara on tlie bank of the Ganges to Adigal 0]hd>, son 
of Bhatta Noraya^a, and this specific statement has an appearance of 
authenticity about it. Its authenticity, however, is now confiraie^ by 
the copper-plate, at least inoidentally, for we now know beyond doubt 
that Bhatta Barajana was a contemporary of Dharma iPala, and his 
son Adigaf 0]ha, too, appears Ito have been patronized by that king 
Up to date no authentic accouivt o| Adi9ura has been obtained. 
The oldest writers on brahmamcal gfnealogy, whose writings have 
come down to us—rpfea partiesJaily to Han Miqra and £ru Mi^ra— 
place Adi^ura shortly before the F^as; and they ^tate that shortly 
after the arrival of the five Brahmanas from Kannauj, the kingdom 
of Gauf became Bub 3 ect to the Falail, These wnfers expressly men¬ 
tion DSva Fala, the successor of Dliaifma Fala, as the most famous ^ug 
of the Falw dynasty, which succeeded the dynasty of Adi 9 ura.^ 

How this account seems to be borne out by the evidence of the 
copper-plate. 

Mfwncraw» 

See p 117 of " QauiS Brahmana” by Bubu MuLimu Gliaudia 

Edition 1886 

1 Thus Han Migia wntes — 

9fH.* 9^9 9 H 

See “ Ft^va Kofa'* by NagSndia Natlia Ghosh, article JI’uBaa, page 308 In * 
this verso wo have evidence that the religion of the Palas was a mixtuie of 
the Yodio and the Buddhistic dootiines In fact, a fusion of the two religions 
was taking place at this period, the rognlt of which was the total absorption of the 
Buddhists in the ranks q£ the “ Hindus,” by which name the followers of the mixed 
religion came to be designated bj their Musalninn conquerois 
J I 6 
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According to this evidence, certain pious Brabma^as of the LUfa 
country vrere already established.in the temtoxy of Pau^ravardhana, 
as the guardians of a temple, and Bhafta Narayai^a came to them as 
a friend. 

To ’studen^aof classical Sanscrit, Zdfa is known as a seat of learn¬ 
ing, which gave its name to a peculiar style of alliterative composition, 
known as LUt-Hnuprasa I thii^ Up was a district of Kannp], the same 
as the country of KSlS^ca, of our tradition, whence the fire Brah- 
ma^as came to Bengal (then Fun^ra) at Adi 9 um’s,invitation.^ 

Thus the five> Brahmanas preceded Bhatta Naraya^a into this 
country by some time They came at the invitation of the traditional 
Adi^ura (that probably was his .title) whose dynasty shortly after¬ 
wards was overthrown by the Palfes 

The Palas are known in history as kings of Gan^a We filie all fami¬ 
liar with the name of the groat city of Ganr, the capital of Bengal down 
to the time of Akbar, of which the rums * can still bo seen in the dis¬ 
trict of Malda But we are equally familiar with the fact thajt ilu 
the earlier centuries of the Christian Era, there were, on the north 
of the Ganges, as many as five kingdoms, or principalities, of the name 
of Gau^a, or Gaup, extending from Oudh (AySdhya) on the west, to 
Pundra, or Paundravardhaua on the east These were collectively known 
as Panca Gauda. The kings of these fiire Gaudas had political rela¬ 
tions with the great king of Kannanj on the west, sometimes even 
with the kings of Kafmir ^till further wesif, and with the king of 
Pauijidravaidhana on the east. Harfavordhana, or ^laditya, of Kan- 
nau], the contemporary of Hmen Tsiang, is said to have invaded Gauda, 
and some of the kings of Ka 9 mir also are recorded to have done 
the same thing and to have carried ofE a number of their people into 
* Ka^mir as captives. Then in the history of Kfi^smir we read of 
an interesting event In the middle of the 8th century, a king of 
Ka^mir, Jayaditya or Jayapida, visited Paundravardhaua incognito 
The king of Paundravardhana, Jayanta, however, came to know who 
he was, and secured his friendship by gmog him his daughter m 
marriage; With the assistance of his powerful son-in-Iaw, king Jayanta, 
it IS said, conquered the kings of the five Gandas 

It is conjectured by some writers that this Ja^auia was no other 
«tban the Adifura of our traditions. If there be any truth in the oo- 

1 (It luis hithorfco been considered as corresponding to central and southorn 
Gnjnrat, sco Indian Anttquaiy, Vol XXII (1893), p 188 Eo ] 

B To the east of tho ramparts of the oldi city is an extensivo swamp locally 
known as Bhatiar Bil Tho lallago of Khahnjpur, whert^ the oopper-plate under 
notice vus distoveiod, is on tho eastern edge of this swamp 
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ooants of the early genea1og;ical writers, who place the reign of Adi^ura 
ahoftly before the rise of the P&la dynasty, the conjecture would seem 
to be well founded. • 

We learn from the copper-plate that a time of great commotion and 
political turmoil preceded the nse of the Pala dynasty The country was 
torn with intemocme war, and the people every where longed for a strong 
ruler who would restore peace and orders The sceptre of Qiladitya had 
faUen into weaker hands, and in the ^iidst cf these disorders GSpala 
rose to supreme power irsGaudaf in the latter part of the 8th century, 
and was everywhere welcomed by the subjeet people os a great deliver¬ 
er. By Gauda here we must understand the five Gaudas, comprising 
North Bihar and Oudh G5pala was aucceeded by his son Dharma PMa, 
who threw a bridge of boats across *the Ganges, and with a host of 
cavalry, “Supplied by the many vassal kings of the North,” overran 
the country on the south bank of the great nver, and established him¬ 
self at Patallputra Towards the west his victories extended over 
Kapnau], which, it would seem, wasi at that time, reduced to a state 
of subjection to foreign princes, viz , the BhSjas, the Madras, &o., and 
which he liberated from them, restoring its king to his paternal tbrono 

The Kingdom of Paundravardhana had, we find, become absoibod 
into the dominions of Dharma Pala for the villages to which the grant 
relates were all situated within that kingdom which now became part 
and parcel of Gauda. 

Bhatta Narayapa, thh grantee, is well-Vnown to the learned as the 
author of the drama VSni SamhOra, the last great work of the imaginative 
art m classical Sanskrit, in point of time. The drama is largely quoted 
in the Avaloka of Dhanika—^the commentator of the Daga-rupaka--^ 
who according to Dr. Hall was living about the middle of the 10th 
century At the end of this drama there is a verse, m which the poet 
deplores the decay of poetry in his age. The royal patrons of poetry 
he writes, “have flown away like swans Is this an allusion to 
Har^a Vardhana, the royal patron of Bhatta Vana ? The V§nl Samka^a^ 
itself, may be nothing more or less than a patriotic though covert 
appeal to the poet’s countrymen, the Paficalas, to remember their 
disgrace, as the daughter of the old king of Faucala, the horomo of the 


1- The entire verse runa as follows —- 

w ai^inpwrvrr m ^ i 

if 
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Malv&bliaa:«,ta, remembered her oym diegraoe at the hands of Dnll^^ana. 
Bhatta Narftjaoa was a learned man and a gemns. But there wad no 
reii^fard for his learning, and no recognition of his genius in the land of 
his own birth Some of his countrymen had gone to Fan^d^^eirdhana 
at the myita^on of its king and in search of fortune, he too, seems 
to have followed in their walce Such* it seems to me, was the real 
history of this great Brahman, ^the list of whose descendants in modern 
tunes inclndes such names as f^ho late Baja Bam Hohan B&y, the late 
Pandit vara Chandra VidyasS-gar, thp Maliac'g.ji]^ Sir JotSndra M5han 
Tagore, Kt, Babfi H6ra, Chandia Banerjee, the poet, the Honorable 
W 0 Bonnerjea, the Advocate, the Honorable Dr. Guru Das Banerjee, 
the j^ndge, the Honorable SuiSndra Nath Banerji, the orator, and last, 
though not least, MahamahdpMhyilya Mahd^a Chandra Njayaiatna, 
C 1 E , one of the most eminent of our living Pandits. 

Having come into Paundravardhana, Bhatta Naraya^a found a 
pation, not in Adi 9 ara, as has been hitherto believed, but in one Narayana 
Vaiman, who in the copper-platoigrant is described as the Mahdsllmant5>- 
dhipak, of Dharma Fala. Samanta means a vassal prince or chiof. 
Narayana Varraan would therefore seem to have been* the head of the 
Impel lal Department in which the Emperor’s hnsiness reldtions with 
Samantas was transacted 

It was at the recommendation of Narayana Varman that Dharma 
Pain, while encamped at Pa^aliputra, m the 32nd year of his reign, 
issued this oopper-plato gi%nt m favour of Bhatta Narayana. It was 
a i>iincely gift which, valued in the currency of onr day, would be worth 
more than% lakh of rupees, and shows in what great esteem the Bhatta 
was held m the land of his adoption It is remarkable that the grant 
was made by a Buddhist king to a Brahman, on the recommendation 
of a high officer of State whose name shows that he was a E^atnya. 

For admimstrative purposes the territory of Paundravardhana was 
divided into a number of Mandalas, or circles and these again were 
Bub-diYided into a number of Visayas. The copper-plate mentions the 
Mandalay and the Visayas in which the four villages, the subject matter 
of the grant, were situated There was a Record Office in each Fipaya, 
the President of which was the Vtsaya-pati, Now it is most impor¬ 
tant to note that this officer had nothing to do with the collection of 
<^tbe revenues The “Collector” appears in the copper-plate grant as 
the SasthSdhiJcTta and the “Magistrate” as the Danda-gahh The 
Visayapah was the keeper of the Bevenue Records of his charge he 
was in fact the officer who under the Mtjiammadans became the Qdnungo. 
The head mimstenal offigpr of the Visaya offioo, was the JySsfhch 
hdyasthat and the Visayapaiif it would seem, took cognizance of all 
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jadioial questions relating to land and land revenue. Under him was 
an dfficer, named DSfagramika, ca* the jSupenntendent oi ten villages • 
which shows that there was a farther admmistrative sub-divisiou of 
ten-village groups, the village, or grama, being then, os now, the lowest 
unit in the ohain of administrative division. ’ 

The office of the JySfthct-Myastha shows that there were inferior 
Kdyasthas, or writers (or Patwaris, m wf now call them), in the villages 
within the Jurisdiction of the Visayg,,^ Ip other words,, Kftyasthas 
must have been nuipereus in Bengal when Bhatta Karaya^a came. 
Thus the tradition about the Kayasthas* of Bengal being the de¬ 
scendants of the five Kayastha servants of the five Kannaujia^ Brah¬ 
mans now seems to be a pure myth It may be true that A^ 9 ura 
invited five Biahmans as well as five* Kayasthas from the civilized and 
advanced province of Kannau], to introduce spiritual and secular 
reforms in Bengal, but it does not follow that at that time there were 
no Brahmans or no Kayasthas in Bengal at all 

• As regards the territory of Paupdravardhana, or Pundra, there 
can be no doubt that originally it meant North Bengal, and may have 
included Baqga*proper, or Eastern and Deltaic Bengal also. The capital 
was at thd place now, occupied by the extensive ruins of Pandua, pro¬ 
perly Farm, in the district of Maldah, on the east of the MahSnanda. 
A great branch of the G-anges (now known as the Kalindi) originally 
joined tfie Mahananda nver, close to the ancient city of Pundra, which 
being thus at the conflutnce of two great.rivers rapidly rose in wealth 
and power It existed as the capital of an independent kingdom down 
to the latter part of the 8th century, when, as the copper-|>late shows 
it became absorbed in the dominion of the Palas A new and a rival 
capital oh the west bank of the Mahananda, near its junction with the 
Kalindi, appears to have arisen under the Palas, or shortly before the * 
nse of that dynasty, and this ultimately became the Gauf of Muhamma¬ 
dan history 

In the district of Malda we still have an important caste called 
Pupda-rij or Pura, the members of which were returned at the last 
census at 9,000 in round numbers. They seem to be the descendants 
of the ancient PandraS—at one time the ruling caste m the country. 
They are a pushin^race, numbering in their ranks pleaders Government 
clerks, money-lenders, and traders Many of them work as rearers* 
of silk-worms and weavers of silken fabrics. They form a nch and 
influential caste, but even to this day they have not succeeded in 
securing the sorvioes of pure Brphmans as priests They have a quarter 
of their own m the^own of English-bazar,Jcnown as PwrUtuU. 

1 These inferior officers are the Kai anas of the copper plate. 
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Dhorma Pala’s snccessors after a time seem to hare been driyen 
more and more towards the East, as Kannauj, we find, gradnallj^ re* 
oorered much of its lost ground. The last king of the F&la dynasty*— 
according to a Sanskrit Mannsoript which I have unearthed from the 
Muhammadan Mosque at Pan^uS,—-was RUma PUla, and the manuscript 
gives the date of his death, as the year $22 of the Qaka Era. I think 
this is a mistake for 977 ^aka Era, which would correspond to 1055 
A. D. The wording of tjie chi^nogram is tn% (written 

in BangSli character)—^where ^ I think, is a elerjcal mistake for ^ 

This slight cl&ncal mi^ke being corrected, the result is 977 Qaka 
Thus the Palas reigned for nearly three centuries at first over a wide 
empire spreading from the borders of Kannauj to East Bengal, but 
latterly over Northern and Eastern Bengal mainly, with their capital 
very near to tho present town of English-bazar, where the remains of the 
palace of Ballala SSna are still pointed out Tho Muhammadan city 
of Gaur sprung up a little to the south of tho old Hindu capital. 

’ TRANSLATION. 

Prospeuitt— 

May the Ten Forces of Vaj'rasana,® who has steadfastly accepted 
omniBcienoo as the greatest good, protected by the Great Qaeqp, Bene¬ 
volence, and victorious over the ten quarters of the globe, where nume¬ 
rous hosts of Mai as are seen,*—protect you ^ 

1 The pifiTia containing this date fas corrected above) runs thus — 

*0% ^ vait Jit JITOt 

JTTJnft vrot i * 

^ ^ ft 

Chapter XI of the MS ^ is a date, expressing the 7 notes of the 
gamut. It thus stands for 7. pelds 77 V!>K refers to the 0 openings of 

the human body, and thus stands for 9 Following tho pnnoiple vnif jrf^ 

the whole thing means 977. Tho exact date, as above given, is year 977 Qaka. month 
KdrtUha{yrh.ea the san enters the sign of Vwgo) the 14th dagr of the waning moon. 
Thursday noon 

* 9 Tajrasana is a name of the Buddha. Tho Ten Forces are thus enumerat¬ 

ed * Chanty, good character, mercy, bravery, meditation, prudence, strength, 
means of performance, attention, and knowledge. The Maras are the evil passions 
personified • 

• ftTJrfNi-w fti-unJT'WP ^ i 


o 
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Pajitavi^nu, ador&ed mth. all kinds of learning, was the progenitor 
of the excellent race of Avampdlas, jnst as the ocean is the progenitor 
of the beautiful Goddess 9^, and as the moon is the progenitor of that 
light which delights the whole earth. 

From him sprang Qrl Vapyata, the ^highly honoured the hucoess- 
ful, who oyerthrew his onenfies, and ddomed the earth as far as the 
sea with great deeds. • « 

His Bon'was Qri OdpUla, the crowp jewel on the hea4 of a.11 rulers 
of the earth. The ^subjects ipade him tatce the hand of Lahsmt,^ 
to put an end to the practice of fishes Even the whiteness of the^ fall- 
moon night but faintly imitates, in the several quarters of the globe, the 
splendour of his great and lasting reputation 

Even as Bshi^l is of the moon, and Sv&ha is of the resplendent God 
of li'ire, as parvanl is of piva, and Bhadril is of Euvera, as paci is of 
Indra, and as liakfmi is of Yifnu—so was Qri Bsdda BSvi, the daughter 
of tho king of the Bhadras, the Queen of that Lord of Earth, in whose 
company he sought for the relaxation of. his mind. 

From these two sprung Qri BharmapUla, honoured by hosts of good 
men. The Lor^ of all Biulors of Earth, alone hd ruled over the circle of 
tiie whole* earth. Thp four oceans—the ditches of the earth, whose 
shores bear the foot-pnnts of his war t elephants plunging into their 
waters, even they cannot stop his march, when he goes forth to con¬ 
quer th^four quarters. 

When with exuberant glee his armies move to conquer tho four quar¬ 
ters of the globe, and the earth m consequence loses her balance, as if 
with her mountains moving to and fro, the Snake-god under¬ 

neath the Earth with his circle of heads, smarting under the great pres¬ 
sure, which makes the jewels smk m theu* sockets, has to follow his 
march with uplifted hands. * 

When his armies depart, and with their movements fill all the re¬ 
gions of the sky with heaps of dust, the Earth grows extremely light, 
and the hoods of the Snake-god, with their jewels emerging again, feel 
a great relief. 

When he mvades a hostile territory, his anger bums like tho ocean 
fire, unquenchable, knowing no other limit than the four seas. 

There were great rulers of tho earth in ancient times, such as Pfthu, 
Bama, the descendant of Eaghu, Nala, and so forth. The Creator wish-^ 

1 To ‘take the hand of Lakjmi’ is to aasumo the sovereign power. ' Practice of 
fishes’ means oml war, where men kill each other as one fish devours another It 
would appear that Qopala's father,* Yapyata, was a chief of some sort, hut Gd{^a 
himself became a greatrking, and put au end to thp anarchy and oivd war which 
then distracted Northern India. 
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ing to see all of them pat together, has in the Eali-yuga raised this 
pdlar of a king, ^ri BharmapHlq, who has sarpassed the hononr^and 
greatness of innumerahle kings, to which the fickle Goddess of Pros¬ 
perity, like a she-elephant, is tied for ever. 

Th6 God'iijdra, when suddenly he sees the ten quarters of the 
globe whitened by the dust raised by Iho vanguard of his ai*my, and 
fancies it to be the approach o^ the aimy of Mandhata, shuts his eyes 
and ponders. „ But there is no pccasion to-day for his all-conquenng 
arms rendering the assistance of his wa^rlike trpopp to Indra. ^ 

Who, unto ^e king ^of Kannauj gave his own (the king’s) 
golden coronation vessel, of excellent make, uplifted by the delighted 
elders of the PS>ncalas, the wa^r wherefrom was all at the same 
time'poured out by the kings of the Bhdjas, the Matsyas, the Madras, 
the Kurus, the Yadus, the Tavanas, the Avantis, the Gandharas and 
the Kiras, doing obeisance to him with their moving crowns while 
his own face bore the mark of beautiful quivering eyebrows.® 

He constantly hears his prp,]ses sung by cowherds moving about 
in forests, while tending their cattle in the jungles on the out-skirt's of 
villages, by the children playing in every house-court, py the keepers 
of the market-places, by the parrots in cages in ^he house oP pleasure*, 
and his face therefore is always downcast with modesty 

From his victoiioas encampment established at Pataliputra, where 
a bridge constrncted across the stream of the Bhagirathi, wfth boats 
of various kmds, is mistaken for the row of kills of the Setubandha, 
where countless troops of war-elephants blackening the light of day, 
produce the impression of the rainy season, where the horizon is grey 
with the dust raised by the sharp hoofs of the hosts of cavalry contin¬ 
gents supplied by many kings of the North, where the earth sinks under 
thd weight of the endless array of foot-soldiers of all the kings of 
Jambudvipa assembled for rendering seiviee to the highest amongst 
kings, the devout follower of Sngata, always thinking of the feet of 
the Mahaiajadhiraja Qopdla Bsm, the highest among kings, the 
highest among lords, the prosperous DharmapSla (thus Sayeth) — 

1 Mandhata used to assist Indra in his war with the enemies of the Gods 
The meaning of the text is that, under the sway of Dbarmapala, the enemies of the 
Gods had ceased to exist. ** 

c SI am indebted to Mr Grierson for pointing out to me that, according to the 
Bhagalpur Copper-plate Grant of Niirayapa Fsla, Bharmapala conquered the BhdjaSi 
the Matsyas, the Madras, &o, and thereby liberated the Paficala country The 

meanmg of the words WnitWR is somewhat obsenre I have 

^ • 

construed it thus BBT BBT making it thus 

an adverb to BW I 
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The village named KravMcc^Qvalihrat in the Vi^aya of Mahanid- 
praWtga^ m the Man^eda of VyUghratcrii, in the temtoiy of Pundra 
Vardhana. • 

Its boundary*—On the west, Oa^ginika, on thenort^ KddamlarVg 
temple, and a date tree, on the north-east, the embankment oonstructed 
by the Rftjaputra DBrntOf extending to the grove of lemons, on the 
east, the embankment F^^aAa, extendmgsto the artificial water-contse; 
skirting the water-course lined with 4^mbu,trees, the boundary line 
proceeds as far as the^saM water-course Emei^ing thence it extends 
as far as the minor stream near the Vilva^ tree of* the sacred grove 
emerging whence again * ^ • • • * i 

Also the village named Mdthd-Qammrali, , 

Of this also the boundary on the fiorth is Gatjgimkd; thence on the 
east, passing along the minor stream, is the water-course lined with 
mongo trees, extending to the • * • ♦ water-course * Emerging 
thence again on the south, is the village K&lika Qvahhra Emerging 
tlle:^ce it goes so far as Qrhjphalabh%-gv,ka on the west, whence again, 
al^ng the minor stream near the Vilva tree, it enters Oatfgimk& 

In the village P&htaka, the boundary on the south is the Xdna 
island, on the east, thoistream of the Kamtiyd , on the north, Qa^^ln^kd , 
on the west, the JainanydytkA: the said inland (Kdpa) is the bnruing- 
*gi'ound of this village 

The boundaries of village QdpippalUt in the Visaya of Sthdlikkafa^ 
in the Man^ala of AmrashndikS On the ejist, the western boundary of 
the lands of UdragrUma , on the south, a marsh, on the west, an old 
river-bed named Vaipdmkdl , on the north, a cattle-path mftrking the 
boundary between it and Udragi&ma, 

To all (in authority) assembled in these foui villages, Bajas, * 
Rajanyas,* Rajaputias, ^ Rajamatyas, * SSnapatin, ^ Vi^ayapatis, * 
BhCgapatis, ^ ^a^^hadhikftas, Da^d^^ktis, Da^dapo^ikas, Cim- 


^ The translation of the boandaries^of this village is to be taken as tentative 
Si The text is here somewhat illegible 

S iZ£ja<=sabordmate chiefs, who under the Mahammadau beoamo Zemiadara. 
4 B^aaj^aathe followers and dependants of Bajas. 

> a persons of royal lineage, 

t ministers of the king 

^ SenSpat% • commanders of troops. 

* Fwayapotto presidents of the Ft^af/a office. 

® Bhdgiapattwpnrveyors 

10 ^atfha-'dhtkfianooWootora of rSvenne. 

11 Danda-faktiaBma^strates 

1* Bands-pd^ikavexecationors of sentenoes on oriminale 

J I. 7 
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rBddhanjikae, i DossadhasadhaTukas, * Dutas, * Kholaa, * 0 aina- 
gamikabhitvarajuanas, ® Ha8ty9»9vagoinahi8ya]avikadhyakfa8,® NSka- 
dhyiakfias, ^ Valadliyaksas,* TarikaB,® paulkikas, Gaulmikas, all 
persons holding either temporary or permanent oommissions, and 
othpr servants^o^ the king not named herein of the Oata^* and Bhafa 
tribes (in particular) to the Jyl^tha iCayastha,^* Mahamahattara,^* 
Dapagiamika, and other wcuEabents of the Fisoya office, ap¬ 
pointed fiom'time to tiipe, wi#h all their suboidinate writers and 

accountants, and to all resident cultivators^ all persons above 

« 

f r 9 

1 Caur‘*dddharanika^6lieoovw6ra of tluereB, or police offloers 
J)d8-8ddha-8ddhani>ktt ss e^QOxitovB oi^aM work^to be done by manual labour, 
nsw&‘mg to Public Works officers of our day 

s P;7ta a: political agents 

* STtSla^P BpioB. (The word means a lame man, in vulgar language it also 
moans a jackal) 

t OamdgamtM-*bhttvaratndnai*tbe expediter of messengers the head of the 
staff of peons , * 

S Haaty-agva, »sapenntendent of elephants, horses, kme, buffaloes, goats 
and sheep * , 

I NffM-dhyak»a**ohiofa of polioe stations. (This is oonjootnrak, the word 
Ndkd is locally used to denote a polioe out-post ) 

S Falu-’d%a^^»Commander-in-Chief of land forces. 

9 commander of naval forces « 

w 

as: oustoms officers 

II >9commanders o^gamsons or military*Btations 

IS Cu(a and Dhata seem to have been menial officers of the Intolhgenoe 
Department,* who moved about the country for oolleoting secret information and 
became in oonrse of time the posts of society The word Ca^a became the synonym 
for a deceiver 

, 18 jyeftha Kayastha^ the head-writer, or head mmistenal offloer of the V'faya 
office 

1^ The word Mahattara seems to be twice engraved by mistake The Mahattara 
was the officer whose name still survives lu the grants known as Mahdttran ^ 

18 superintendents of ten villages The ten-village adminis¬ 

trative divisions woio included in the jurisdiction of the Ft^a^as, which I think 
answered the same purpose as parganas under the Muhammadans 

18 The original for this is sa haranin Karana, was but another name of 
Kdyaatha, the great oasto of Wiiteis and Accountants under the Hindu kings, and of 
Putwaiia of our own times, from whose oppiessive doabngs and sharp practices 
rthe kings wore partionlarly enjoined to protect their subjects Thus we have an 
ancient text 

I 

^1vii8iT iHl w II immiw II 

About the identity of the Karana with the Kdyasihas it may be noted, that m 
social gutheiings of Kayasthaa now-a-days, it is oustomary gist of all to salute 
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enumerated) the king, after paying his respects to the Brahmanas, ^ 
conVeys his greetings, sends his message, or issues his commands (as 
may be appropnate m each case) — • 

Be it known unto you — , ^ 

Our Mahasamautadhipati,* pri lir4Tayai;ia Varmaif, by the mouth 
of the Yararaja 9**! Tnbhuvana Pala, the messenger, addresses us as 
follows — , • • 

“ We, for increasing the merit of tour father and mother, as well as 
of self hare caused* a •House"of God to be erected at Qahhaathali 
There have we established the GK)cl-gaided*Bhatta Harayana, who came 
to visit the Brahmanas of the Ldfa country, whom we appointed as the 
guardians and worshippers of the said House of God. • 

“ For the performance of the o^ces of religion in the said House, 
may your Majesty be pleased to grant to the said Bhatta Warayana 
four villages, together with their markets, roads, and everything on the 
surface.” 

* , Then we, in pursuance of his recommendation, have in the terms 
(rf his address, established and granted these above-wntton four vil¬ 
lages, with markets, roads, and everything on the suifaoe, as far as 
their respective boimdaries, as also with everything above them, 
together with the ten opacdias, fiee o^ all tribute, and free from all 
coerciv^ measures. May this grant last, like the pores of the earth, as 
long as the sun and the moon 1 

Wherefore, all of you, out of respect for the merit attaching to 
grants of lands, and out of fear of falling into the great hell that 
awaits those who deprive people of their lands, should Vespect this 
grant, after giving your assent to the same.^ And all resident culti¬ 
vators are hereby commanded to submit to these orders, and to pay 
their appropriate rents, food supplies, and all other tributes (to the* 
grantees) 

* Many kings, like Sagara and others, made grants of lands , who¬ 
ever rules the earth, at any one time, to him, for that time, belongs the 
merit of these grants. 

BtShmama with the words and afterwards to salute Rdyaathas with 

1 The Brahmanas, it must be remembered were the repositories of the la\f 
in those days whence their mention here. 

t The Samantaa were the subordinate chiefs under the Hindu kings A royal 
officer, superintended the king’s basmess relations with his Samantaa and it was 
this officer, whose title^as the Mahd-admantd-’dhtpatt 

8 The words “ after giving your assent to the same " would indicate that the 
grant had to be registered m the Vi?aya office. 
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( 

The grantor o£ land enjoys happiness in heaven for siztj-thonsand 
y^iars the robber of land, and hp who assents to the robbery, go toliell 
for the same peiiod 

Whoever robs lands granted by himself or By another rots as a 
worm iii hell 'w?th his ancestors Wherefore, let no man who nnder- 
stands all this destroy the reputation of Others who grant lands, after 
pondering that life and prospf;inty< are unstable like the drop of water 
on a lotus leaf. ^ ^ 

Prosperity is like the flash of lightnings tl^ body of onrs is like 
the fl^me of a lamp. Lifo ir hedged in by sorrow Those who destroy 
the good deeds of others, reap nothing but bad repute, while the 
fame of those who maintain them is lasting as the sun and the moon. 
But Vhat use of quoting texts P' In this matter kings will do what 
appears to them best after reflection. 

In the prosperous and victonous reign, year 32, days of Marga, 12. 

This plate W been engraved by the skilful Tatata, son of Subhata, 
grandson of Bhogata.^ 

{ 

i In tranBlatmg the text, where it refers to the pfrantee/ I have assnmed 
Bhatta and Bhatfaraka to be the same—As regards the country of* Lata, it is 
interesting to note—that it is referred to in the Mandasor Insonption of Kumara 
Gnpta and Bandhuvarman (Indian Aniiquaryf Yol XX, p 196) There we are 
told that the famous guild of silk-weavers who built the temple of the Sun at 
Da^apura originally came from the pronnoe of Lata, ^hioh is desonbed m these 
words — • 

iwfir sifiswflEwn ii 

ft 

This description seems to be applicable to Kannauj Hiuen Tsiang saw a large 
temple of the Son, built of blue stone, in Eannauj, on the bank of the Ganges, and it 
was probably in imitation of the same that the M(a weavers built the temple of the 
Sun at Da^apura r 
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L. 21 • • TO^5‘|| [11] 

• * • 



L. 22 ' I 

L. 23 n [12] 

^ 3^hr** 

L, 24 5n*rri»TOT^51 

L. 26 


[13] 




r*1 W«H*1 liq 



f^- 

' 0\ ©v 

1* 28 JPHOTR^ m.^‘ii<tHi<mwnnww»n^jfmq i min4fam^,a,<^ ‘ 

«in^! md<?ln- 

©v 

L. 29 ^^atj TOT^JT2i)*<i l<i*i 
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L* 30 liqfl 4^ t liia r ifTO ^ fftft I 

1*31 wwwntntii^r iftiiWTO tit- 

L. 32 5r*r TttWm i i^ra^ur 

I ?ft“ ^ , 

** • 

L. 33 ap R i py ^ NtTO fewxfsn in?nir snPRitiiwiMR^t 

Ov IK 

^ Eetebse. 

L. 34 irari i ersft Pmm totor^wt^ i sreft fir f^rw «r- 

L. 35 ^ra4eHn:T*?T im i *ra^i^r?T^ siryfiB^ifV^ 

L. 36 • • • «irr*n: i3J5§i555?? ot- 

L. 37 qiiiar t e rg vmfHmm ^ ’xfsrjnw 

I n»jrf ^fWffOTr I ijTOT3Tin^*rT- 
L. 38 TOWJ ^ ^NtJir 3i(fPr^rat»TT aw* vm- 

2r- 

L.,39 rrtfiT 5^«r ^nf^r w« i ^tct 
irP8%^ eratfir «itf^- 

L. 40 wm nt^ I ¥rf^ ^w5*r TOtftfwri 

e\ 

L* 41 flfyp ro x i irf^ VcTiitLi i 

5WT^ft^!iefiwir«- 

li. 42 iWT«nrfJ5^nTO^ mtlr ^ftarr irSfinr 

JT?Sf^!tr^8JT^t^TT I 

L. 43 far afMfi ^iL*»TfMr! i 

jTwr^rf^ affm#5 hn 
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L. 44 OTrr5r*nR?J«r5^ CTSIWW^IaiTMfe 

iftjrqfar irerf^ 

TifiraTf<m^?Tpr 

L. 46 f^mxET^ snairmw cr^ro^ir 

• • • ^ 

L. 47 ?nrrarran2rrf^> 


iTT'fT^ ^^ 

L. 48 irflraTf^j #^ninciW w^armnrfsif wfwm^ 

^ I TI5IW 

49 la T^TOUT^Tf^gr ^«rna?r?im^JDT^^^TO9r^f^^d5r 

fdgi(Md*<jici5ii*®inprJiwfTi^T?r enfsi- 


■ ^m T 4T T^ ci^(Tn)TO^- 

L. 52 ^ireiT^ ^^rrg ^lef^ i er^isj^nfai^^r ^iifir^fecT- 

L 53 %T^in! f^frocn^p 

4Wr» ^l>l lift OsJ fd m 

L. 64 crtd srfrofeT! I a^f^niraar^OT^rnsTif ^ 

TWTTOinnmr^^ 


L. 65 


?PTtOT9FfK 5ifcRTf%fH! ff^ ^er 



L. 56 icdr« 

aRi5f«?l^ Wi acpifn: 5eTOf^j i 
WWW ^farw W W w II [1] 


J I 8 
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L. 57 ^ \ 

*9 cn^i >nc% it [2] 

«r<i«T<Ti fcnr* 

L. 58 • w II [3] 

»ifT w 

5p c ^ II w 

ff 

^ fll?T»r^RWT 

»< ' cn^i§< BT « fT8 ’^rnwri^ I 

L. 60 -itiiN^i^ Pi ' <i c n R’ <<dW!i^ ^ sgTrn 

^ n [5] 

^f»raij?T«rfir5rTOw 
L. 61 wc|[ iTnff^^Tf% ft 


(At Wottom of reverse ) 


L 62 5^-»Tt3T2^ ^tsT 

>• 


I 

If [1] 


ADDITIONAL NOTE. 

The preceding note was wntten on the assumption that the 
grantee, whose name appears in the copper-plate as Narayana Bhatta- 
raka, was the same person as Bhatta Narayana the anthoi of the V§nf 
Samhaia As doubts have been expressed about the correctness of this 
.identification, I proceed briefly to state the reasons on which it is based 
The proper name of the author of the Veni Samhaia was Narlyana 
and Bha«a was his title Thus, in a genealogical work, called Barfin- 
dra Kula Panji, we find him desciibed as follows — 


jftn fir V 
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In another genealogical work called KulaRama, he is called 

The title Bhatta could be added either at the beginning oi at .the 
end of the name proper, and it would be correct to ^peak^of him 
cither as Bhatta Naiayana br Narayana,,Bhatt&. Indeed in some MSS 

of the V&ni Samhara the author is called Mf, while in otheis ho 

« 

18 called %nf,»IPCr*nit. Numerous inStarfces can be cited where the title 
Bhatta comes after the name proper.* Thua, lITfV ’Wf, 

Vf, <fcc, <Sfc. The third fli desceht from Bhatta Narayana was a person¬ 
age who bore the name of tff*. * • • 

Kulluka Bhatta, the famous commentator of the Institutes of Manu, 
in describing his own genealogy, wiites as follows — • 

mfir 9ft 

• 

’ Thus, while the father was called Bhat(a Divakara, the sou was 
called Kulluka Jlha^ta • 

The next point is the connection between Bliatta and Bliattaraka. 
Hero I may quote the authoiity of Dr Rajendra Lala Mitra, that 
Bha^ta and Bhattaiaka are leally inteiphaugeable terms Tliat learned 
scholar In translating the copper-plate grant of Narayana Pala, ron- 
dcied tho of»thttt plate as Bliatta See Indo-An aiis, 

Vol II, p 274 I however, do not follow liim blindly. Vf, 
and wfipfl form a group of words with a common root Grammai laris 
by no means agree about the coriect lOot. About the signification ofc 
the words, however, theie is no difference of opinion Bhfl(ta means a 
Pandit learned in the V6da it also means a lord Tho late Piofeisor. 
Taianatha Taikavacaspati defined the meaning thus 
I The same authority derives thus 

which means one who obtains lordship, and he gives tho meaning as 
The word ^nroif is the same as VfK with a i. Sf, with a W 

which does not change its meaning at all Accoiding to the Amara 
^o?a wri ’Nfrwt ^ are synonymous words. Piofessor Tarkavacaspati 
adds that this usd of the word is mostly confined to diamatio speech, 
and we find that in this sense, it has been applied to the giantoi; 
Dharma Pala in our copper-plate According to the MSilmi (as 
quoted by the same learned Piofessor) «fliw also means a or a 

pious BrSihmana, and tbeiefore, in the copper-plate we find it equally 
applied to the grantee Naiayana The real connection between the 
words and HinCV however is disclosed by the feminine form 
which is thus described by Professor Tarkavacaspati v# 
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ffif ' f*ni vn&wrn, wrotwV f^iwt ^ i 

Thus the feminine form is applied indifterently to a kiug’s wife or to a 
Brahman’s wife 

I api inchned to think that the woids Vf and MfTT are leally the 
Prakiit foims of the Sanskrit .word (locative ITW) or Mfl'C. They 
seem to he radically connected with the BangMi word .Win: husband. 
That they were really Piaknt ^worlds is indicated by the feet that they 
were mostly uhed in dram^ic speech. Being in common use, the words 
foiced recognition even from Pandits'and weie sanskiitized. The 
derivdtion points to an indmdnal who “ suppoited *’ others. A learned 
Brahinana, who supported a host of pupils or dependants was a MI or 
Mire yr Mimr, and a Baja who Supported many people was a MITCIT 
or lord and the wife of both was a 

It will thus appear that philologically there is no diflFerence 
between Bhatta Narayana, and Narayana Bhat(araka 

The question still remains whether the author of the Vein Samliara 
18 identical with our Narayana Bhattaraka If we looked to the oopjtfer- 
plato alone the point m*ght lemain doubtful but as pointed out in the 
preceding note, foitmiately we possess independent ovidem'e, fioni 
winch we know that the author of the Veni ^amhaia was really a 
contemporary of Dliarma Pala The value of the copper-plate lies in 
confarmiiig this evidence 

The coppei-plate shows that veiy intinjate relations subsisted 
between Dhainia Pala, and *the king of Kannanj, the former having 
restored the latter to lus throne That a poet of the Pahcala counti y 
as Bhatfa Narayana was, should be patronized by Dhaim.i Pala need 
not therefore surpiise us There are one or two points in the Vciii 
Saihhdia itself, that deseive mention in this connection We have 
already alluded to the ^'loka m which the poet deplores the decay of 
the poetic art thiough want of royal pationage in his own native 
rouutry I think the VSni Samhara was composed in the native land of 
the poet ^in the concluding verse he pointedly solicited the patronage 
of hiB king in the following lines — 

fHhrftn i , * 

• MMir wn iwifi n ti nini r 

He hoped that las own king, the king of Kannauj, would be a 
ftlfw and befriend a learned man like himself, that ho would be a 
31 and appreciate the special merit of his (mn work, which was 

evidently composed to rouse the martial spirit of his countrymen, 
Kannau] we know was then laid low at the feet of enemies, and the 
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patriotic Bhatta wished that the P&fic&las should rise against their 
onemies, and make an effort to regain their freedom. He was, however, 
disappointed in his hopes and when he came to a foreign country 
to seek that royal patronage which was denied to himan his^own, ho 
pathetically exclaimed aftni &o> 

Many MSS of the drama end with the verse 
^rarfVinrsiVwil I think the drama as oAginally composed, ended here 

but in the MSS current m Bengal wo have* the following additional 

• • 

verse 

• • • 

0^ vt ^ 

It IS a remarkablo fact that in the MSS current in Western India 
this verse is wanting 

Now the words at the beginning of this verse seem distinctly to refer 
to the Palas We know that the PMas weie frequently called 
i9irqTW> oj: The dynasty being called the founder of it 

oven came to be called by many authors In the copper¬ 

plate itself Dayita Visrm, the progemtor«of the family, is called trufiT' 
The words therefore, seem to mean “ May 

the Pala princes continue to rule over this earth , ” otherwise if we 
understand by the words “ May kings rule over the eaith ” the meaning 
would be most trivial, I am of opinion that this very interesting vefse, 
the full meaning of which now dawns upon us for the first time, was 
composed after the poet settled in Bengal It was, in fact, his benedic¬ 
tion to the Pala king who bestowed on him the four villages 

And as to the giant of the four villages there ts a verysignificant 
passage m the drama Thus, in the fiist act, iii the message of peace 
ot which Krsna was the bearer, Yudhistira thus addi esses the Kaurava 
monarch— ^ 

WT’WIWWH i 

Now, when the drama was acted in Bengal, it was this characteristic 
passage which, it seisms to me, suggested the grant of four villages to the 
poet ^ was interpreted by the patrons of the poet as 

the expression of his own desire And, what is also very stnking,— 
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we find that among the villages granted to the poet the very first village 

IS called which sonuds much hko and tw meaiang 

the same thing. 

Nuj^yanoii Bhaftilraka in the copper*plato cannot from the odjec* 
tives attached to it mean the God Naray^na. It plainly refers to sumo 
person whose name was Narayapa, who was deemed a holy man, 
and who had come as a guest*to the Lata Brahma^as. Everything 
therefore poinls to the identity of NilrS.yana Bhattaraka with Bhatta 
Narayana, tlie author of the Veni Saipbara " 

r am aware that some tliink Lata to have been m Gnjarut In Dr. 
Buhlet’s article on Inscriptions fromKavi, see Ind%an Antiquary^ V, p 145, 
we read that the Baatrakuta princ| Govinda 11 made ovei the Late 9 vnru 
Mandala to his brother ludra. Govinda 11 seems to have been a oou< 
queror, and he seems to have led a Rfiftiwkuta invasion of Gujaiat. That 
need not make us think that Lata was m Gn]arat The Lute^vaia 
Mniidnla above referred to, was probably the kingdom of Kannauj itself; 
and India who received the Late^vara Mandala from Govinda IT, was 
probably the very Indra Baja whom Dharma Pala conquered, according 
to the copper-plate of Narayapa Pala.—Govinda II was alive in ^*aka 
730 = 808 A D., and was thus a contemporary of Dharma Pala I am 
stiongly inclined to think that the Lata Biahmanas to whom Bhntta 
NaiiVyana came were really Kannanj Brahmanas 
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Survey of Indiiet 0 flB.ce 6 CcilcuttJBt Jujfic 


^ OP DHARMA-PIlA 




Tender ordera of the Coancil the following gjstera of transit' 
tQratioi\ wifi be adopted for the future in all publications of the Society 
Authors^of papers for the Journal^ Pt. I, are particularly requested to 
adhere to it in their contributions. ' 


A. POE THE DfiVAHlGAUl ALPHABET, AND FOR*ALL 
. ALPHABETS RELATED TO IT 


^a, 




1 T h 

til V M, 

fr u, 

fir, fl 

f, w 

w'lo, 

^d, %ai, fit 

au, * lit, 

• « 

fr 1, 


* 9t 

ft gh. 



mch, 

9lh 

91 A 

ff H 

w t, 

9 th, 

9d, 

W dh. 

f n 

w t, 

W th, 


V d%, 

f n 

^ V, 

91 ph, 

ft, 

W hh. 

If m 


XU 

mh 

9 V, 

ml) 



f 8, 

9h 



w l, Jfe, ft S, 
h 


In the above the vtrama has been omitted for the sake of clearness 
• In Modern Vernaculars only; qr may bo represented by f, and tr 
by rh , 

f Avagiaha is to be represented by an apostiophe, thns tit s5 "pi 
r ^iga IS repiesentod"by Jihvdmiiliya by A, and Upadhmdmya by h 
Anusvdia is represented by ih, thus s^i’ditatga^ and antmdsila by the 
feign * oiter the letter nasalized, thus ^ d, 'ii 8, and so on. The wfdtta 
accent is repicsented by the sign ' and tjie svmita by *. Thus, 

ngni^, <5%^! janitdf fl kvd, 5 ^ Jcanya> The anuddtta accent may be 
represented by'. Thus, It ti dvai dhanta 


B. FOR PERSIAN (INOLUDINO ARABIC WORDS IN 
PERSIAN) AND HINDUSTANI. 


(The system is not applicable to Atabto when ptonotineed 

as in Arabic- 

s; s'diing countries) :— 

Vowels. 

Consonants. 

Sounds only found in 

1 a 

w b 

ifindustan! 

<«» bh 

t a 

y p 


ph 

1 i 

ct» t 

43 

111 

<sl 5 


M 

0 

t 

c-t 6 

i u 

/I 11 


■ 

4» 

th 

£» ^ 

S 3 

4A. 

3h 

p\ 0 

79 0 


cli 



2 


Vowels. 


(jt 


ai 

<1 

au * 


Consonants 


c » 


d Z • 
I J* 


z 

s 

0“ s]} 

cK 8 

7 

^ t 

y z 


Sounds only fonud in 
HindilstfinL 


so dh 
S d 
S3 ‘dh 


J r 

sj rii 


^ gli 

s „ 

O £ 

t3 q 

iJ' k 4^ kh 

^ S' 4^ gh 

J I 

(• m 

U) ll 

«j wJien representing awnw^siila in Deva 
Nagaii, by ■" on the pi seeding vowel 

j w (or rarely v) 

a h 

^ y 

Hamzah f (where necessary) ’ 

The J of the aiticlc J| in Arabic words should be assimilated 
befoio the solar letters, and the vowel u which often precedes the aiticle 
and absorbs its vowel should icmain attached to tho word to which it 
belongs Thus— JUS| Iqbiilu-d-daulah. 

Tanwhi ma^ bo tendered by »-«. g , %thjSqan Alif-i viaq^mah should 
be rendered by a. 

Final S need not be wiitten in Peislan aidl Hindustani words, 
bat shonid be wiitiea in Arabic woids. 
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Coins SupplemeniaT^ to Thomas" Chronicles of the Pathan Kinps of Dehli^ 
No, V, —By C J Rodgers, honorary Numismatist to the Oovemn^t 
of India, • 

‘ (With Plates IV and V) 

I began drawing the coins in the accompanying plates when on a 
visit to Sir Alexander Cnuningham, at Simla, in 1886 During the time 
I was Arohieological Surveyor, I had but little leisure for drawing coins, 
thongh 1 came across many novelties in my tours and saw many in the 
collection made«by the Afghan Boundary Commission. Since the 
Archseological Survey was closed, my time has been fully taken up with 
work on com catalogues. In this work, I again saw many corns new to 
numismatics, but they did not often belong to the period or the portion 
of the eiftpire treated of m Mr. Thomas* “ Chronicles.” Sometimes I 
came across coins accidenlnlly, and sometime while making a catalogue 
vf the coins I had previously collected and had afterwards sold to the 
Panjab Government, I discovered that there were coins to which I had 
not previously paid sufficient attention Meanwhile some of the coins 
I had drawn were edited, but not in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. The last com 1 drew was finished m the last week of 
March 1894. 

The corns m the plates arc without arrangement. They were 
drawn as the;^ came under my notice. 

A This IS the last supplement I shall bo able to give to Mr Thomas’ 
excellent work There are, I know, many coins now known which were 
not known to Mr. Thomas and which I have seen but not noted. For 
example, the copper*coins of the Surl Islam Shah, with mint names on 
them, are now somewhat numerous, but they have not been edited 
Agam the many varieties of the coins of ‘Alau-d^din of Eijwanzm have 
not been drawn. It is a pleasure tome, however, to know that all these 
coins are in the museums of India They will give employment to 
future numismatists.* 

It must not be supposed that our knowledge of the coins of the 
kings who ruled over India for about 300 years before the time of 
J. I. 9 
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Babar is complete. It is far from being so. There are coin stores in 
India which have nerer been eKamined. There are many b&zSrs 'which 
hare never been visited once by any <nnmiBmatist. New small finds 
are copstantly being made, and are finding their way into the baaSrs. I 
never make a visit to any town without .getting some novelties. It is my 
conviction that were the b^ars of all the towns of Northern India to be 
carefully examined, a vast nhmber of coins hitherto unknown might be 
obtained. In Amritsar the other day, I found a com of Humayun^s 
struck at Ohampanir. It had on it, however, the singular legend 
The conquest of Ohampanir, 942 ” Again in the same 
city, I lately obtained a mohur of ^asan Shah ibn ^aidar Shah of 
Kashmir, dated 876 H, This iisr as yet unique Com No. 19 of tho 
present supplement is another case in point. It was purchased by me 
in the bazar at Sonpat The beautiful com No 36 was given me as a 
medical fee by a com dealer m Dehli, although all I told the man was 
to send his son at once to an eye-hospital. 

Uncatalogttod collections pay for being examined I had had coins 
Nos 37-40 for many years It was only when I examined each com 
with a view to describing it accurately, that I discovered what they 
were. Since I drew No. 4 I have come across another type of tho 
coins of Nagini-d-din !Khusrau Shah m tho collection of an amateur 
It IS tho smallest type and has on it, on tho obverse tlA find on the 
reverse tstjjhs* Agaip of the corns of Nasrat Shah I have lately 
discovered a new type. It is one weighing 138 grs , but has on it only 
zJiaim slw aud R 18 double tho weight of the corns 

on which these legends ustlally occur 

It IS quite true that old coins are being bought up with avidity, and 
fhat many are annually being taken or sent out of the country, but 
novertholoss, annually, many novelties are coming to light. All that is 
wanted is that some one who knows what they are, should be appointed 
to go round and collect them Then our museums would annually bo 
enriched with many treasures This means, however, that the museums 
should have an annual giant made to them for com purchases I 
cannot conceive of public money being better spent, for all museum 
collections are for the use of the public ® 

I proceed to describe the coins drawn m the accompanying plates 
IV and V. Thoir metal and weights are shown on the plates. Each 
com IS drawn equal to its actual size. 

Plate IV— 

(1) Obv J/t uilhLJi 


Rov. Borseman to right. 
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This coin was m tho collection of tho late Sir Alexander Cunning- 
ham. * It is the last com on which the horseman appears. I ascribe it 
to ^lyasu-d-dln Balban. 


(2) Obv. In six foil:— 

Bev. 

In six foil • 

^ • 

• 



• • 


(3) Obv. In square^ inscnljjDd 

Rov 

*ln square, inscribed in 

in a circle;— 

. a circlq:— • 

vsiUhLiJt 




• 

• 

UWt 

This is a coin of Yalduz with Ma‘izzu-d-din as the Martyr-sultan, 

Nos. 2 and 3 were also in tho cabinet of Sir Alexander Cunningham. 

(4) Obv SftuilUJt 

Rov. 


• UioJt 






• jhHaJu 


vr« 

This is from my own cabinet. 

It 18 a 

now typo of Nawru-d-din 

Khusrau Shah 

( 


(5) Obv. 

Rev., 





A new com of Tn^laq Shah II, 790 H. 

«r 

VI. 

(6) Obv c>jAi 

Rov. 




uJb 


(lsJL» 
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(9) Obv. In circle:— Rev. 

(ptbiJi 

i>«ar^ tt)UaU» 

• ' e (•b* J 

j jAp lbu» f jgA '■ ^ 

(^azmb, 611 5.) ^ ^ 

Tbis IS .again a coin of Yalduz with his raaster^s name and 
bis own on it. 


ilO) 


Obv. " 

a* 9 b^ jj| 


Rev In a square inscribed in a 
circle — 

r The Kalima 

Margin — *u» fjse^ 


Nos 7, 8, 9,10 were in the cabinet of Sir Alexander Cunningham 
No 10 ho assigned to Nagiru-d-din Muhammad Qairlu g h. 


Rev In a square •— 
j*U5l| 

. ) > v < !y » 11 j^ j te. yy »>* h 
0*11 AUm ^ 

AiU-W j 

Above in maigin 

This IS from the same pabinot as No lOi It is peculiar. It has 
the name of father and son on the obverse On the reverse only the 
name of the mint Delill is m the margin. The year comes along with 
tho name of the Khalifah ift the square area. This is a unique arrange¬ 
ment. The whole com indeed is unique. 

(12) Obv. In a circle •— 
uilbJLJt 
J| J I^aIi yA 

Traces of margin 

Thomas gives no mohur of Kaiqnbad This one is in the cabinet 
of L. White King, Esq. Others are known 


Rev In a circle — 

jJUO] 

Margin *xm y .. 

&Uxw j vnUi^ 

(DtfhK, 688 9.) 


('ll) Obv. In a square — 
uilbJUJt 


(13) Obv. 

aIA ^I h lw 

This IB from my own c{|>bmet. 


Rev. ^JJo} y 

ocJa 

A • • 

It IS now in tho Lahore Museum. 
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(14) Obv. iHA Rev. 

• sU 

SUAfr 

(Dehli) , . (842?.) 

From my own cabinet. I believe all coins of this size of Mnham- 

Sliah bin Farid have the name o3f i^izr ghah also on them. 

• • 

(15) Obv. In doable cirolip — Rev. 

A***® • AUf^8*a^| , 

Traces of margin. 


This new type of Mnbammad Tii||hlaq*s coin was discovered Hy mo 
on one of my tonrs 

(16) Obv. In a rayed circle.—• Rev. Over a bull some of 

tho letters of 

aI3 SSmanfa m Hindi 

• ** 

•I ascsribe this com to Taju-d-din Yalduz, forms flora ^13 3 ust as 
and j^«**Atfrom jJ»« and This new com is from my cabinet, 

(17) *Obv. In a myed circle — Rev Standing bull and over it 

inverted as in typo. Q ? SSmanta Deva in Hindi 
I w%s the first to bnng to notice coins of Razia with her name 
m a rayed ciiclo. This second typo of tho same com I also discovered. 

Plate V— 

Rev 

In margin.. 

The margin reads from outside. 
This unique mohur of Tu^luq II, was sent to me by Dr. Hoemlo * 
Tho Ehalifah's name being assigns it to Tu^laq Sbah H, 

(19) Obv 1 *^*^ Hi Rev. 

slw 4yl*3 ^aWl >»l ttw 

^»J| (jlUsJLwiJt 

* [It belonged to the HOshangabad find; see Proceedings, A. 8. B, for Decem> 
ber, 1888. It is desonKbed and fignred m Dr Hoornle’s paper *' On some now or 
rare Mnhamsiadaii and Hindu Coins,” ante, Yol. LVIIl, p. 81, and pi* lY, fig. 2. It 
is now w the Bntidi Mnsetun.—E d.] 


(18) Obv. Hi c»^3aLJ| 
^^aI| j WaIi .Life 

^IhJU 
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This unique com, which is now in the British Museum, was obtained 
by mo at Sonpat, near Dehli, in my third archflBological tour together with 
a hemi-drachma of Agathokleia. It was struck in Bengal. It has on 
it the name of Tu^hlaq Shah I of Dohli, and of the No^iru-d-dln whom ho 
conquered in Bengal From this com jvo learn that his name was 
Ibrahim tShah. This is not recorded m any history to which I have had 
access. Unfortunately neither^ide* has room for a margin., 

(20) ObV ^Kov.* , 

•• 

f have not met with any other* com of this typo It seems to reveal 
to us the fact that Ghiyas Shah Khil]! struck coins m the reign of his 
father. 866 is 14 years before the time of his father’s death and his 
own accession The use of the term Wali^ahd, or heir, is common on 
such occasions 

(21) Obv cilhJUl Rev 

j 

This beautiful silver anna of Na§iru-d-^n Mahmud is tlic second 
one I have discovered. I have one m my fourth Supplement I gave a 
silver anna of ^uyasu-d-din Balban m the thud Supplement I believe 
these thico are the only ones known • 

(22) Obv Bov In double circle — 

AJLlf j 

AL/| oJla. j 

\AASJ] 


. This mohur seems to have been struck from odd dies. The obvoisc 
IS the same as the leverso of the mohur No .328 of the B M. Catalogue, 
and tho roversc is tho same as the obverse of No. 276 of the same 
catalogue 

(23) Obv uu** Rov. In a ciicle —Hi H 


j ^1 *4?^ A***® 

yda*}\ *U| j/iL jalbl) 

Margin —*a*l> 

This unique rupee is m the cabinet of General M. Gossett, c.b 
It has two peculiantics On the obverse instead of is 

only. On tho reverse the "Khalifah’s name iswho was Ehalifah 
from Ramzan 622 to Rajab 623 As in the margin we have tho 
unit figure *cdj.3, we may conclude that this com was struck m 623 
This IS the only known coin on which the name of tho is found. 
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This fact speaks well for the Gommauicatioiis between India and 
Baghdad. 

(24) Obv, (Farts of a horsjpman to right. 

j * 

(2iUaJLw/f 

This is g. new type of Shamsn-d-din* Iltimish. 

» *■ 

(25) Obv. ijofi • Bev. 

* ** ^^(hl«aj| 

Six-raycd star. ^ Six-rayed star. ^ 

I assign this to Shamsu-d-din Iltimish. 

(26) Obv, Rev. Horse to nght 

j U5oJt Instead of horseman a siv-rayed 

star or sun ♦ 

• Above, remains of Hindi letters 

Nos 24, 25 and 26 are from my cabinet, 

c 

(27) Obv. In a circle — Rev. An elephant to left 

m Ha lwi. . ) 

• ^ Jff 

jjj ep 

This com I ascribe to Mahmud, son of Ohiyfisn-d-dln Muhammad 
bin Sam. 


(28) Obv Tn double square, m- Rev In double square, insonb*ed 
Hcnbed in a circle — m a circle— 


aJJf Hi sJt n 
Ai)( 

I^PiP ^«i lh liiwil( 

^0.1} j LuoJi 
j^U 

Margin — 

&c. Omjt isoJf 


SXff 

u;l4LJ| 

j*h* 

Margin — 

Aw ijSjtijAJj |«)A 


This beautiful .gold coin, bearing the names of Ghiyasu-d-din and 
Mu‘i7Ku-drdin, is from the Boundary Commission collection, as is 
No. 27 
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(20) Obv. Inacirole—- Rev. Inacirole — 

An olepbant to left. 

, U fjhpyt 

{•U» e ‘ 

(30) Obv. In hexagon made Rev. In hexagon as on obv. 
by two ^mlatora) tnanglps inter¬ 
secting each other — 

Nos 29 and 30 aro assigned to the same as No. 27. 

(31) Obv j^si\ Bov 

^ AlAiiljAfe 

AAiiU. 

On this coin of Abii tJakr’s we have the mint <“ Dehll ” plain 
The mint is on no other known com of this king « 

(32) Obv Rev 

tylJbJLJ( Horseman to right, 

jjuo ^ ill ^ Abovednm, *U j*t^ 

This small com of Mu‘izy.u-d-diu Bahram Shah is unique 
(.33) Obv (»'^)t>Uj Rev. 

4XLSk 

This is a now type of the coppor coins of To^laq II. 

(31.) Obv. (yihJi^l) Rev. 

( tIA )jojXmi ^ri 

^)U9JLwJ| 

Dated coins of Ibr.ahim Lodi, over 80 grs in weight, are extremely 

rare. 

(35) Obv "In hexagon made by In an octagon — 
two interlacing equilateral triangles — * 

slA 

J4I/^ 

These small coins of Firdz Shah have generally above the 
obvei-se. Hero it is omitted.. It is a coin of Jalalu-d-d^n Firoz Shab, 
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(30) Obv In a circle — Rev A knot 

• aJLlj *«*l*^j 

A knot. A knot. 

This beantiful com of Muhammad Tug^laq’s wa% found by me at 
Dehli It 18 now in the Biutisii Museumi 

(37, 38, 39, 40) Obv. In a Rev Bull and remains of 

rayed ciicle qr rayed area — Hindi letters. 

jh3 

* ® 

These coins I asciibe to Qntb\i-d-din .Aibak, but with sorae diflR- 
dence. iurins from i—Jss hs isj*^ fiomfiom and ^^15 

fiom If I am collect, then th^se four coins are the only oiu>s of 

Qtttbu-d-din Aibak known. They whre all m the cabinet I sold to the 
Pan]ab Government two years ago I did not myself know of their 
existence, till I was compelled to examine each coin carefully foi the 
purpose of entering it m the CatTloguc These coins are all fiom dif¬ 
ferent dies they are now in the Lahoie Museum * 

•Catalogues of the coins in the Lahore Museum, the Indian Museum, 
and the Muscun^ of the Asiatic Society are now ni different stages of 
progress .When they aie completed, we shall see what coins aie in 
these museums From ivhat we know at present, the coins of India 
itself are but poorly repieseiited , while the coins of Asia, of Cential, 
and Wesltem Asia, the very cradles of mankind and of civilization and 
the fountains of all Indmn History, are bjit very imperfectly shown, 
Tlie truth is that we aie only beginning to hnd out what vast fields of 
history are capable of being illustrated by coins Coins, however, being 
therasclves intrinsically valuable, money is requiied at evciy stage of 
the enquiry TJnfoitunately, one of the most enthusiastic of oui col¬ 
lectors and one who possesses oxtepsive knowledge about everything 
that has hitherto been obtained, is an excessively poor man, and lie 
often has to piss by, to let slip out ot liis hands, precious and new 
coins, simply because he has not the moans whoiewith to purchase them. 
This shonid not be the case 

Just lately, the collections of Dr Stulpnagel, late Principal of the 
Lahore Government College, of Thomas Higgons, Esq, Pleader, Lahore, 
and of Eugene Lcggttt, Esq, of Kurraclice, have been dispersed They 
all contained precious and unique things The first collection has gone to 
Chicago, where it IS a wonder, and nothing more , the second and thud 
collections are simply scattered, but not one com has gone to any Indian 
Museum Tlie colleotiou of the late Pandit Ratan Narain, of Delhi, was 
full of nmque coma, chiefly of the Sultans of Delhi It has gone 
whole to Amonen The vast collection of Dr Da Cunhs, of Bombay 
J 1. 10 
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was sold by’Sotheby in London No coins, therefore, out of both these 
came to any Indian Museum There is now in the market, the collec¬ 
tion of General Gosseti, which has many unique coins in it, and some 
which though not unique are very rare This will, we fear, share the 
same fate as the others Now, the British Museum secured some of 
Dj* Da Cnnha’s coins That institution has an annual grant made to 
it for the sole purohaao of coins Honce, when coins are sold which they 
arc in want df, they can 'always get specimens of them But it is not 
so in l^ia I would ask ta be alldwed to plead for our museums on 
behalf of their com colleclions 1 would ask those native gentlemen 
who are interested m the futuie of their own land, to come forward and 
assist in putting our museums on a sound financial footing Money can¬ 
not be better spent than by bestowing it in grants to the Trustees of 
Museums for the purchase of objects of interest We have now wcll- 
educatod natives of India who are also nch men It is to them wo 
must look for the future piosperity of our museums Many of these 
gentlemen are members of difteicnt learned societies. They woujd, I 
feel sure, if asked, take a prominent part in the management of our 
museums This seems one of the objects we should aim at English¬ 
men are always coming and going India is not our home It is for 
those to whom India is a homo, to adorn that homo with tho relics of by¬ 
gone days, and fiom no series of relics can so much inforipatiou be 
obtained as fiom coins 
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Notes on eaily local silver coinages in Nsrth-Westtm^ India altd in the 

Konkan —Jty W Theobai.d, Member of the Num. Soe Lon and 

Royal ds Soc , « 

[ Eead Docemtier, 1893 ] 

Among tho few articles recovered from the wreck of the sfeamer 
wherein tho Archajological treasures, books, and manuscripts of Gen Sir 
Alexander Cunningham ueio lost beneath tho wateis of the Bay of Ben¬ 
gal, were some bags of coins, which the ownei obligingly presented to me, 
mtlio hope that some of the coins might bo so cleaned fiom tho ciust 
which had overspread them dm mg their submei genre in tho sea, as still 
to be of viiluo and lihis proved to bo the case with many specimens, 
though a large number were too ooi roded by the water to be worth 
keeping. The majoiity ot the coins, wl}ich amounted to several pounds 
in weighf, were of coppoi, or that mixtuio of silvei and copper issued 
by tho Dehli mint, but %mong them werft a few silver coins, which I 
propose to desciibe m the picsent paper These silvei coins numboied 
eighteen in all, of which nambei sixteen may be leforred to a type 
of gieat antiquity and inteimediato in thaiactei between the well- 
known ‘ punoh-maiked ’ coins and those of later date impressed by,a 
single ‘die ’ The coins aro impressed from a single die, and thereby 
connected with modem coinage , but from the simplicity of design, the 
character of some of tho symbols on thorn, and above all, by their 
weight, they aie evidently closely related to punch-marked coins, and 
foim as it were a local coinage, sm generis^ which, as far as is at present 
known, was confined to the Noith-West of India, or to speak moio 
paiticulaily, to tho neighbourhood of Matliura, Collectively speaking, 
these sixteen coins may be rofened to one class, but thirteen of thorn 
have the reverse, either blank, or with two or throe small ‘ punch ’ 
marks impressed 'thereon, whilst three of them have the reverse also 
rudely and imperfectly impicssed by a ‘ die ’ Of the above thii teen coins 
eleven arc stamped on the obverse with a pecnliai collection of symbols, 
with such slight vai-fation as resulted fiom the employment of different 
dies, not identical in minoi patticulars, whilst two present an eutiiely 
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different design, neither design being very clear as regards its import, 
or easy to describe, so as to convey any precise idea by words to the 
reader The coins arc square or polygonal, or even partly rounded 
The sqnaio ones are eight millimetexs broad, and three in thickness The 
heaviest com weighed 27 grains, whilst ^he average of eleven coins is a 
tiifle under 26 These pieces, therefore, are half kdtsapanas^ the 
calculated weight of which equals sixteen ratis^ or 2fir8 grams, though 
coins rarely attain the fhll standard of weight and not unfrequently, 
through wear, fall much helomnt (See GenOTul Sir A Cunningham's 
Oovns of Ancimt India, p. 44) 

^One of the loading peculiarities of the purUnas, or old silver 
Jcdn&panas, is that no two are ever seen exactly alike, the result of 
couise of the symbols, or devices, on them being stinck independently 
fiom different ‘punches' at diffeient times With ‘die’-struck coins, 
however, this is not so, though diffeient dies may vaiy somewhat m the 
details of the devices on them. 

Tho device on the obveise of eleven of the coins is made up of. two 
pimcipal symbols, and four or hve smaller or accessory ones The first 
and uppermost of the two piincipal symbols resembles a nine-pm, 
placed horizontally, with its head to the right Und tlie body slightly 
tapeiing towaids the left The head is conical, and demarked from the 
body by a constnction, oi neck, on tho left of which, m some c^ins, is a 
ciioular impiossion or groove, which, were it ij^ot behind the head, might 
bo thought to represent an eye 

Tho lower side of the object is very slightly convex and qnite 
plain, but above and inclined at an angle of 45® to the axis of the body 
aro three oi four parallel straight or slightly curved lines, having a 
rayed or fin-liko chai actor, whilst two shorter lines terminate the body 
and impait a fanciful fish-hko appeal ance to the whole symbol What 
this symbol is intended to represent I have not the faintest idea, nor 
does it lesomble any of the nuraorous symbols met with on the silver 
kdr^dpanas, or ‘ punch-marked' coins On these ‘ punch-marked * 
coins fish aie veiy conventionally portrayed, but there is no doubt 
respecting the object the artist had in view On each side of the body 
two fins aie symmetiically arj*anged, the anterior pair representing the 
pettoial, whilst tho otheis stand for tho dorsal and ventral fins 
Behind the fins comes the more or less hifad tail, which leaves no 
doubt of the nature of the object m question See Numtsmata Orientalia, 
Pait I, plate I, fig 10, on which a pair of fishes is seen m an ‘ incused' area, 
and in the same plate, fig 8, where a tmtle is represented between two 
fishes, and the thud figure on the right on the seventh line, where two 
pairs of fishes are represented in a tank facing one another Xn the 
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symbol, however, on the coins 1 am dealing with, there is a oompleto 
want* of symmetry m the fin-like rays, and above all, the marked con¬ 
striction behind the head is, quite conclusive that no fish is intended 
It has ocenred to me that a ‘ dug-out ’ or fishing canoe, lilade from the 
hollowed stem of a ‘ Borassjis ’ palm „ may bo the object intended 
In that case the fin-like lines above would lepresout the supports for 
the net, eitl\pr of bamboo or lope ‘ Tlfis mode of fishing, which may 
be still noticed on the rivers of India, is no doubt vciy ancient. Tho 
method adopted is to fix Cwo lon^ bainbqos over the side of the boat, 
as a ‘fulcrum,’ so that they can be tilted downwardsIbeneatli the water 
and afterwaids laised above it Between these bamboos a net is 
stuttched, which by being lowered into the watei by means of its ’sup¬ 
ports, often captures fish which may have diifted over it This sug¬ 
gestion IS merely hazarded for want of a better , but we may bo sure 
the design repieseiits some object or idea familiar enough in the daily 
life of those among whom those pieces ciiculatcd. Below the last 
symbol is another, equally puzzling at first sight, and icspocting which 
all that can be safely said is that it is intended to repiescut some qua- 
dmped oi othei, with its head to the light hand On seven of the 
coins tlie form of tho ffniraal is sufficiently well prcsei ved for a general 
description. Tho legs are short and merely represented in a conven¬ 
tional manner The head presents thfe only cliaiaeter to guide us 
It IS destitute of hoi ns, ^nd therefoie no bovine or otlier ruminant 
It is massive and set squarely on to the nwk, the line of the back and 
the plane of the forehead forming an angle clearly less than a right 
angle There aio no tusks, and it is theieforo pietty certain an elephant 
IS not intended Tins almost lednces our choice to the hoisc, and tho 
tail which 18 presei ved on one or two specimens quite supports tlijs 
conclasion The horse does not occur (to my knowledge) on any silver 
‘pnnch-maiked ’ com, but occurs on the later die-struck copper coins of 
the Satrap Ilagainasha, figiuod by General Sir A Cunningham among 
Mathura coins (Goins of Ancient India, plate VIII, fig 7). In some 
cases, on this symbol likewise, a small punch-maiked depression may be 
noticed, which might be supposed to represent an oye, as was noticed 
in tho case of the first-described symbol, but these marks are pro¬ 
duced by a ‘punch,’ and occur on bolh sides of the com, and aro most 
probably ‘ shioff marks ’ or marks of attestation put on coins by money- 
changoi s through whose hands they have chanced to pass This system 
of ‘ shioif mat king ’ all ‘ rupees ’ which pass through a money-changer’s 
hands is in fact nothing moie than a survival of the eaibest mode of 
attesting current money by impressing a ‘punch-mark’ tlieieon, 
though the ‘punches’ used by piivate individuals weie sraallei and 
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less intricate m character than those used on the earliest come or 
kdrsdjpanas The rupees of the great Kooch-Behar ‘find* of *1863, 
were ‘shioff-marked’ with a variety of ‘punches,’ and many Bengal 
coins are tompletely defaced by the process, and I may here 
testify* to whali has often sjiraok me^m the early ‘punch-marked’ 
coins,—the wonderful capacity the engravers of these ‘ punches ’ dis¬ 
played in conveying the idea df the object or animal intended, which 
can be identified, where only a fiagraent of the impression remains ^ 

In fact the determination of the^ anima> is really a question of 
‘heads and tails’ The tail’certamfy resembles that of a horse, and if 
as much cannot be said of the head, there is no animal, whose head 
it mSre closely resembles. On the whole, the probability is th^jf a 
horse is intended 

Whilst on the subject of the identification of animals represented 
on old coins, (a subject claiming for its elucidation the knowledge of 
the sportsman and naturalist rather than the antiquarian and numis¬ 
matist), I would make what I believe to be a correction of an opijnibn 
expressed in my papei ‘ On the Symbols on the Coins of Kuninda,* 
(ante, Vol LV, page 163), and repeated in my paper ‘ Ob Punch-marked 
Coins* (ante, Vol LIX, page 218), to the effect ttiat the animal repre¬ 
sented on coins of Araaghabhuti, king of the Kunindas, was intended 
for a Yak A capital figure of the animal in question is given^n ‘ Coins 
of Ancient India,^ plate V, fig 2, and I now consider the animal on those 
coins to bo a buffalo and ilbt a Yak It was my friend Sir Alexander 
Cunningham who first drew my attention to the fact that the ‘ Yak ’ was 
an animal unknown in tho region occupied by the Kumndas, that is, 
Ktillu and Siihind, and unlikely thoiofoie to be selected to appear on 
tljcir coins The buffalo, on the other hand, is an animal which has 
pastured on the banks of the Sutlej as early as the Aryan occupation, 
and probably earlioi, and as tho most important typo of pecuniary wealth, 
it might well be selected, apart from mythological symbolism, to occupy 
the prominent position it does on the money of a pastoral and agricultural 
people The fust writer (if I mistake not) to suggest the ‘ Yak,’ in con- 

I On tho Bengal coins in my own cabinet the folloiping marks or symbols 
occur, placed always on the obverse of the com 1, A watchful goose to r , that is 
with its head and nook upraised 2, A duck at roost to 1 3, A crocodile mdoep, to 1 
4, A peacock if) 6, A couch shell 6, A Maltese cross 7, A 4-petaUed flower 8, A 
7 pointed star 9, A hollow square 10, Two dots in an oval 11, A^horseshoe, or 
‘yom’ symbol 12, A wheel (solar) 13, A ball 14, A cross made of five dots, 
one being central 15, A conventional tiee, perhaps the ‘^T'ulsi’ (Ocymum) 16, 
A dagger, ‘ Katiii ’ 17, An S with open ends, like tho letter S 18, A Bengali B, 
and 19, peihaps an N, and others too obscure to specif} 
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nection with the animal on the coins of the Knnindas, was Mr Edward 
Thomas, who thus describes the animal in Journal^ Royal Asiatic Society^ 
Vol. I, Now Senes, page 441. “ The central figure represents the con¬ 
ventional form of the sacred deer of the Buddhists , T^e h^rns are 
fancifully curved, and the tail js imitated from that of the Himalayan 
Yak ” “ I have in my above first-quoted paper disposed of the eiror Mr 
Thomas hereJFalls into, in describing tbe tforns as “fancifully cuived” 
The two snakes, descnbed as “ fancifully curbed,” are ndt horns and 
do not form part of the*animal*above which they are displayed The 
tail IS the tail of a ' bovine ’ ruminant, as ^istinguislied fiom that of 
the ‘ cervine ’ ruminant, or deer, and there exists not the slightest ground 
for*Baymg it 18 imitated from anotheiMinimal than that ropiesentei on 
the com Zoologically considered, there is no great reason why jihe 
figure might not bo intended for a Yak, but as the ‘ Yak ’ is not an 
inhabitant of the country in which the com was cuirent, the figuie is 
piobably meant for a buffalo, which it suits bettor than any other 
aninlal Two silver coins and tiueo copper coins, with the hgiiie on 
them of the so-called ‘ doer,’ are figured in the Coins of Ancimt India, 
plate V, page 70 The two silver coins are beautifully distinct and fully 
support my contention^ that the animal is no ‘ deer ’ In both those 
coins the animal is seen in profile, with the head turned lound so as 
to exhibitia pair of crescentic horns, add the tail moreover in both 
coins IS long and bushy, rqiaching to the ‘ hocks ’ No deer whatever has 
either crescentic horns or a tail reaching to its ‘hocks,’ wbeieas the 
design IS a very spirited one of a buffalo, with its head lifted up, as is 
the manner of the beast when m a threatening or inquisitive mood, 
and we may even identify the animal as pertaining to the short-homed 
race of the * Aina hhainsa,’ as distinguished fiom the long straighi- 
horned race of Assam and ttie Eastern Piovinces ^ 

1 There is also m the Panjiib a atraight-borned race of domestic buffalo 
(whose horns are Homofcunos loose and attached to the skm only), but these are a 
veiy degenerate breed, and not the type displayed on the coin A buffalo head, 
however, of this type is aeon on some Sassanian and Indo Sassanian coins The 
bnffalo type cannot be mistaken, tho convex forehead, knotty horns and sqnare 
muzssle, and yet on a coi|i of Hormisdas HI, it is merely described as “ une t^te de 
taurean,” by Longpenor in his Essay on Sasaantan Coins, page 69 If Mi Thomas 
erred in npt recognising the bnftalo as tho animal on tho coins of the Kunindas, 
he committed a still more senons error whop describing the helmet ot the king on 
a com of I^vishka as defended by buffalo’s horns (Jainism, pi II, fig 10) 
Accepting Mr Thomas’s statement that the helmet is defended by ‘ horns, ’ yet 
how preposterous is ^le notion that buffalo’s horns could be so used ' A com, 
identical no doubt with that before Mr Thomas is m my possession, and on it tho 
horns are arranged with their bases joined m front, or approximating, whilst the 
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I Will now deacnbo a com in my possossion whereon the animal 
usually termed a deer is unusually well seen, aud because the coiit is of 
a novel and rare type and a distinct variety of that figured in Coins 
of Ancient iMiq, pi, V, fig, 4 The com figured (1. o.) is thus described 
by Greneral Sir A, Cunningham —eight 131 grams. Obverse* 
the god ^iva standing to front, with battle-axe-tndeut m rightr hand, 
and leopard-skm hanging from left aim Indian legend Bhagavato 
ChatrBQvara Mahdtand Severse deer m middle, with symbol between 
horns, snake below to right, tree, star and vase to left, ohaitya and 
symbols 

My own com weighs 261 grams and may be described thus —Ob¬ 
verse the god standing to front, with battle-axe trident in right 
hand, and the left hand resting akimbo on the left hip. A sort of bow 
or loop below left wnst, but appaieiitly no skin of an animal over the 
aim, a small crescent on the forehead, above aud behind which spreads 
a mass of thick short curls Body naked to the waist, loins girt with a 
capacious dJiotJf loose folds from which fall down almost to the kpees 
Above the left shoulder a six-rayed star identical with that ofen seen 
behind the figure on the reverse of coins of Aspa Varma. {But Mus 
Catalogue of Qtcek and Stythic King^, pi. XX, fig 2). All that re¬ 
mains of the legend is Bhagaouto^ as in the above coin lleverse a buffalo 
in the field, in side profile to the loft, with veiy convex Qmbaline) 
forehead, a bushy tail reaching to tlio hooks, and a single crescentic horn, 
from the base of which the' ear is seen to protrude. Over the head 
an upiight staff soparataig two seipetitme bodies intended probably 
for a pair of cobias Ou the silver coins figuied on plate V (1 c ), figs. 
1 and 2, the snakes are well soon, but the central staff or lingam sym- 
bal IS absent Above the muzzle of the buffalo are three balls, the ob¬ 
vious symbol of the masculine triad whether viewed m a sexual or 
thoistio sense In front of the buffalo’s chest is a ‘ stupa,’ or ‘ chaitya * 
of six chambois, surmounted by a small J, the equivalent of the 
‘ Chatra,* oi urabiolla, soon on the punch-marked corns, and representing 
perhaps the form taken by that symbol when wrought m stone, as seen 
m Burma at the present day Below the ‘ stupa ’ occurs the ‘ food re¬ 
ceptacle’ as I mteipiet its import (seo anfe, Vol LIX, pi IX, fig 119), 
and at the bottom of the held a snake, with its head elevated a little from 

points of the horns project behind the king’s helmet, just clear of his head ^f course 
the horns which thus encircle the helmet cannot be those of a bnffalo, being rela¬ 
tively too small, bat are most indubitably those of the ravine # 0 er (Qasella 
homettH) which moasnre some ton itiehos in length, and nie, by thoir si/e and shape, 
veiy well adapted foi such a defensive purpose, us wedt as being ornamental 
likewise 
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the ground, and in the act of progressing to the right Beneath the 
belly 'of the buffalo is a curved object like a crooked cucumber, with 
a T above it Behind the buffalo is the sacred tree standing on a 
square base, and above the animal’s back an unfamiliaj ejinbol, which 
has much the appearance of fi. monogram. It consists of the Grreok 
letter ‘phi ’ with the top limb removed, and standing on a slioit cross-bar 
for a base, wi^h a similar bar attached likS a semaphore arm, on the left, 
a little above the base A beaded margin surrtmnds the cdin 

To retui a now to fhe consideration of the half harsdpanas from 
Mathura, there aie, besides the two* very obscure principal symbols, 
several subordinate ones of smaller sisse Ou five coins tho ‘ tiiskelis ’ 
occuis in tho upper iight-hand coriierf a little above and in front of tho 
hsh-like symbol pieviously described This ‘ triskolis ’ is small, very 
neatly formed and revolving from light to loft (see ante^ Vol LTX, pi X, 
fig 131). This foi m of the ‘ triskelis ’ foims pai t of the obverse die fiom 
which the com has been struck, and stands in relief above the surface of 
tht> field; but on one coin, a small leversed ‘ tiiskelis ’ (see 1 c , fig 130) 
has been impressed by a ‘punch,’ on the reveise of the coin, and 
may peihaps be regarded as a ‘ shioff maik ’ put on to it aftoi it was in 
circulation • 

Another very obscure symbol is of occasional occuirence It re¬ 
presents % straight object tapciing to a p6int above, and ending below 
in a short lateial aim al^so pointed, which foims an obtuse angle with 
the body of the symbol This side arm is defected either to the light or 
left, and the only suggestion I can offer as to its meaning is, that tlie 
symbol is intended to lepiesent a rude wooden plough, tho short basal 
arm being the ‘ coulter ’ Ploughs of this charactei, with only a few 
inches of non, to foim tho point of the ‘ share ’ are still used in India, 
and the simplest foim peihaps of the instrument was a straight piece 
of some tough wood, with a bond at one end, where a bianch had boon 
given off, to foim the ‘shaie,’ such as tho Poet must have had in view 
when attiibuting agiiculture to the Silver Ago of the Eaitli, and 
bcfoie tho use of non had come in vogue 

“ Semina turn pi imuin longis corealia sulcis 
Obiuta |unt, piessique jugo gemuero jujvcnci— 

Omd Met Lib I, 123 

Another symbol on these coins is tho ‘ taurine ’ (Journal^ Astatxc 
Society^ Bengal^ 1890, PI X, fig 128). On four coins a pair of ‘ taurines,’ 
one mvorted^over the other, occupies the place of tho ‘ tnskelis,’ in front 
of tho principal symbol on the right of tho coin, and on a fifth coin, in 
addition to the ‘ triskelis,’ a ‘ taurine ’ is added under tho head (if w© 
may so consider it) of the lower of tho two piincipal symbols. 

J I 11 
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Lastty, on two coins, traces are seen of a ‘ oaitya,’ whereon the horse 
(if this attribution is correct) is standing, but which from the small size 
of the com, has fallen outside its area, if this be so, coins may yet be 
discovered to clpai up this point. The reverse of all these thirteen oCms 
IS blank, but on three of them^a punch-mark, or shroff-mark as I con¬ 
sider it, has been stamped, a ‘ tnskelis ’ a ‘ taut me,’ (?) or circle, a mark 
like the letter R, the upright limb' being shorter than the oblique one, 
and two short parallel strokes or bars. 

Adverting now to the three coins Whereon an impression has been 
made by a reverse die, the ninepiu-like symbol occurs on the obverse 
of all of them, only rather more fish-like than usual On one of them 

Cl a 

the lower symbol may bo fairly constiucd to represent a horse with a 
flowing tail, on another the design is too blurred for recognition, whilst 
on the third the animal may be intended for a horned bovine On two 
of these coins the reverses are too imperfectly preserved for descrip¬ 
tion, but on one the design consists of a central boss round which three 
equidistant half-circlos or crescents are ranged with their cusps? out¬ 
wards Some rude ornament occupies the concavity^ of the descents 
which arc separated from each other by a Y-shaped mark, ^having the 
arms directed outwards. These thiee coins ai6 round (not square like 
the others) of voiy rude fabric, and weigh 69 grains, or 23 grains each, 
and do not appear to have suffered loss through wear * c 

Two square corns with blank reverse, aqd weighing together forty- 
eight grams, have an entirely different symbol on them from any above 
described. The ‘ dies ’ are not identical, as on one of them a ‘ taniine * 
IS present, and a rhomboidal arrow-head or dwarf ‘ thyrsus * alongside 
of it, both of small size, the arrow-head being identical with the 
similar mark on the'Taxila’ gold com figaied in Corns of Ancient 
India, plate II, fig 18, where it forms ono of the segments or elements 
which constitute the ‘ thunderbolt ’ symbol (as it may be called) 
which occupies the reverse of that com, and it would be mterestmg 
if a link could be traced between this symbol and the “ dco-je ” used 
in Bnddhist worship at present in Tibet 

The symbol which occupies the area of the com is one as difficult 
to describe as it m unintelligible The object iq, sub-symmetrical and 
sub-polygonal with four or five projecting angles, and bounded in part 
by a slightly convex line. From the convex lino, rise four slightly radi¬ 
ating strokes followed to the left hand by one or two much longer ones 
which curve over to the left Though not quite identical, the object repre¬ 
sented on both coins is the same, though obscure to a degree It once 
occurred to me that the design might be intended for a human hand, 
and ha\ o reference to the idea recorded on a gem procured by Conelly 
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in Eborasan, and figured in Journal^ Asiatic Society^ Bengal^ for 1842, 
page l42, only on one coin the etrokes, which in that oase would repro' 
sent fingers, are six in number In the gem in question, |?hich may be 
of G-nostic sigmficanoe, a human hand is seen lightly gmsping a. human 
ear, as though designed to illustrate the4ines of V'lrgil* 

“ Quum oanerem reges et proelia, Gynthins aurem 

Velht et admonuit ”— Bchga, Vl, 3. 

Whilst, therefore, it cannot be confident!/ asserted that a human 
hand 18 the object represented,* it is not wholly lyipossiblo that this 
fantastic and obscure symbol may be the outcome of a crude effort to 
reproduce the subject of the above j^era Perhaps a larger ser^ps of 
these coins may clear the matter up * 

I would now offer a few remarks on a class of coins, only, I 
believe, hitherto recorded from the Konkan, and described by Sir 
Walter Elliot m Numwnata Onentaha^ ‘ Coins of Southern India,’ Vol I, 
pages 66 and 152c The following is the description of one of 
tUose coins figuied on plate II, fig 61 —“No 61, weight 12 8 grains 
Transition punch-coin, found with others m the Konkan, with a bull, 
erroneously calfod a lion at pp 50 and 66, supei impressed on 
the punch-matks ” N^w this description is a very eironeous and mis¬ 
leading one The com figured seems imperfect, though they aio all 
very rudely shaped, but with two spcciAions of my own and six lent 
to me by Dr GodriiigtoinJ am able to fix the full weight of one of these 
pieces at 15 grains or more, and the average weight of these eight coins 
asatiiflo over 14 grains At page 50 (1 c) we road,—“A find in 
the Konkan displayed pieces, on which an animal, peihaps a lion, had 
been impressed in the centie, and above all the others,” and again at page 
66 “ We have nothing of an earlier date of which we can speak with 
any confidence, unless it bo a hoard of eldlings found in the Konkan 
with the figure of a lion (‘'^) supeiiraposod on the caihor punch-maiks ” 
Now this IS all wrong, Tho authoi himself has coi reeled the oiror 
of taking a lion for a bull, but there are no punch-marks whatever on 
these coins, and although some have been double-struck, yet only on 
a single coin of my own is there any appearance winch would lead 
to tho conclusion qf the ‘ die * having been applied over an older 
design, and as regards this one com, T believe, such was not the case 
The term ‘ eldhng ’ used by Sir Walter Elliot for tho ‘ punch-marked ’ 
coins, or ‘ puianas, ’ is also misleading, as these coins from tho Konkan 
are not ‘ punch-marked’ at all, but struck from dies which, though rude 
and not all alike,^were certainly not ‘punches,’ nor was one device 
struck over anothei* save in the case of coins which have been ‘ double 
struck from the same die, as of course occasionally happens through 
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accident. For purposes of description I have before me eight coins, 
all probably fiom the same find, as six of them are the property of 
of Dr. Codnpgton, who supplied Sir W. Elliot with the com figured by 
him On sevens of these coins the device is the same, though there are 
slight variations of detail duo to the different dies employed The 
piiucipal figure on all the coins is a humped bull walking to the left 
The horns form a crescent on t!ie top of the head, and the hump is 
clearly marke*d Bonoatll the bull is a solid square which with the 
other minor symbols ioiras part of the ‘ dio ’ and is not a * punch-mark * 
or mdopcndantly pioducod Below the square is a hollow parallelo- 
gtaip, boundexi by four linos and representing probably a ‘ tank.' This 
figure 18 twice as bioad as the square above it, but not quite equal to 
it in height Above the lump of the bull is a small ‘ tnskelis,’ and 
behind the ‘ tnskelis ’ on the right a small ‘ svastika ’ with the open 
angle or concavity foi med by the arms facing to the right On each 
f-nle of the solid squaie is a ‘ taurine ’ pointing outwards or to the light and 
left respcetively, and between the ‘tauiine’ and ‘svastika’ a hollo>w or 
lined squaie On some coins a circle with a dot m the centre is also 
seen near the margin, bat not sufficiently well preserved in any com to 
Bny it the ‘ lingam-ydm ’ symbol is intended “The roreisos of these 
coins differ somewhat from each other On one is a tree, with bifid 
and tiifid loaves or branches, possibly intended for a ‘cactusr or ‘Eu¬ 
phorbia’ On another a rude ‘ caitya ’ Somp reverses seem blank, but 
most of those seem to have had a different design On one is a small 
animal, piobably a hare, standing within a circle, strongly recalling 
the symbol on piincli-marked coins termed by myself ‘Ilaie m the 
moon,’ and sniroiinded by an msciiption, one of tho letters stiongly re¬ 
sembling the Gandharian character for ‘ n.’ 

All tho above coins present essentially the same device, but on one 
com m my possession theie is introduced behind the bull a large twelve- 
rayed sun, larger than the bull and partly hidden by it At first sight 
it appeals as though the ‘ die ’ with tho hull had been counterstmek 
on a piece with tho ‘ sun ’ on it, but I am by no moans sme that such 
was really the case, and it is equally probable that the ‘ die ’-sinker 
first engiaved the bull very deeply, and then in a shallower manner the 
sun behind it, and tins is confirmed by tbe fact tliat the small ‘ svas¬ 
tika’ which IS usually close behind the hull, in this com appears well 
oulsido the ‘ sun,’ insload of counterstiuck ovei it, as would seem to be 
what would have happened if two dies had been employed Till how¬ 
ever, a second example tarns up, the question must remain unsettled. 
No com, moreover, with the solita-iy symbol of a twelve-rayed sun on it 
is known of this scries 
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On two or three corns an npnglffc stafE is seen in front of the bull 
wbicli sometimes seems supported by a tnpod On one coin this stafE 
seems replaced by a X; but being on the extreme left of ^the coin, the 
symbol often falls outside the fi^d. The ooina themselves, too, are of 
very rude make and often double-struck, and the design thereby injured, 
and on this account I think the bull came to be mistaken for a lion 
Besides the (^bove coins two square ones remayi of a different character, 
one weighs 25 grains, the other 18 They tfre both die-stiuok The 
first has a ciicle, a crozilr-hke |>ot-hook, and some other unintelligible 
marks on the obverse, and some obscure croolcod parallel marks on the 
reverse The smaller com has what may be mtended for the rado 
figure of a man kneeling to the nght,* with a ‘ taurine ’ and two other 
symbols behind him, made of a ciicle with an inverted half-circle over 
it The reverse is blank These coins probably come from the same 
locality as those above desciibod, but belong to a totally distinct issue 
of which no moie can be said, till other specimens nrc available for 
comparison and description 

In my papei^ ‘ On Punch-marked Coins ’ (anfo, Vol LIX, page 256), 
I remark that “ the ‘ triratna* strange to say, does not appeal to occur 
on these coins ” Sincd this was written I have acquired a polygonal 
silver coin of this class, with a symbol on it which I interpret as the 
prolotyp(|of the ‘ tiiratna,’ and which may bo thus described In the 
centre is a good-sizod glol^e Below the globe are two * tauimes ’ ranged 
horizontally with their ‘ ensps * opposed to each other On either side 
of the central globe is a tauiine witli the cusps pointing upwards, and 
above the central globe is a crescent, or perhaps a smaller globe, as the 
margin of the coin cuts across and renders this point uncertain. Sup- 
poitmg this descent, but not touching each other, aie two descents 
with their cusps pointing upwards, whilst each outer cusp supports 
another crescent 

Now, if the*!© crescents aie viewed from above, by the symbol 
being turned upside down, they would present a certain rosorahlanco 
to tlie lower tiers of a ‘ stupa ’ or ‘ caitya,’ but with the important 
difference, that each crescent (or chamber, as we should say in the case 
of the ‘ stupa ’), is ^pparated from its fellow and not tangential thereto, 
as 18 always the case, so far as my experience goes, with regai d to 
the chambers of the ‘stupa’ I regard, therefore, the symbol as 
having no relation to the ‘stupa,’ but as a combination of seveial 
crescents 

Now, if we turn to Mr Robert Sewell’s paper on ‘Eaily Buddhist 
Symbolism ’ (Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, 1886, p 364), it is 
easy to conceive how the ‘ scarab ’ (p. 398,1. c ) can be converted, by 
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■what I may describe by the terSa * heraldic metamorphism' into not 
only the ‘ tn^ul' as Mr. Sewell contends, but into the * triratna** also. 
The central^globe represents the body of the ‘scarab’; the legs are 
indicated by ‘jbanrines,’ the lower or*posterior pair being represented 
as opposed to each other, as they are scvfrequently seen to be, when 
the animal is engaged m the domestic operation of ‘ pill-roUing,’ 
The lateral legs are reppesented by a pair of ‘ tanrines ’ .directed for¬ 
wards The* anterior cfescent in the middle represents the head of 
the ‘scarab,’ whijst the pair of ciescehts on either side represent the 
strongly carved anteiior !egs of the insect The symbol m this form, 
bai\t up as it IS of the meagre mjaterials of ‘ bull ’ and ‘ crescent,’ can 
of course, only be viewed as the -prototype of the perfected ‘ tnratna,* 
but the gorm of that symbol is there, and later developments have 
merely arisen by the process of addition of a floreated ornamentation 
having tor its aim a higher aitistic conception and effect. 
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Note on Majoi Ft amhhn*s Manuscript deHcriphon <9* Oauf—By 

H, Bbvbkidge, I. C S , (Retd ) 

• • 
(Read Fobrnary, 1894 ) 

The existence of tins mannscript seems to hare been first brought 
to notice by Mr Grobe, who recommended Mrs Ravenshaw to use it m 
editing hei husband’s woik on Ganr Afterwards, Mr Grote took upon 
hiniself the task of annotation, and added many notes from Fiancklin 
to Rhvenshaw's text 

A few yeaijs ago, our Society applied to the India Office for tho 
manuscriplf with the view of punting it, li this should seem worth while 
The Secretary for India refericd the matter to Dr Buigess, who gave it 
as his opinion that all tho valuable infpimation m Franoklin’s report 
had been Extracted by Mr Giote In consequence of this, the manu> 
script was not sent to ouriSociety , 

Since then, I have examined the repoit, and compared it with 
Ravenshaw’s Qaur, and I have found that Di Burgess’s opinion was 
correct All, or neatly all, that is of value in the lepoiH; has been put 
into Ml Giole’s notes. I therefore cannot recommend that tho repoit 
should be published, though it does seem hard that a paper submitted 
to tho Court of Directors, so long ago as Apiil 1812, should have been 
neglected till 1878, and then be superseded by tho pith of it being put 
into another book Had it been used at tho time, the map and drawings 
which accompanied tho journal might have been preserved In his 
lettei to the Comt of Directors, dated Bhagalpur, 12 April 1812, Fianok- 
Im speaks ot forwarding a journal, map, drawings, &c , and in the jour¬ 
nal there aio fiequeiit references to drawings by tlieir numbers The 
journal is in the Map-ioom of tho llegistiy and Record Department 
of the India Ofheo, but tho map ^ and drawings have disappeared, and 

t The loss of the map is of small moment, for Francklm mentions that he 
proourod it from Mr ^lerton, and tliat it was consti acted by Creighton It mnst, 
thereforo, have been Idle same as that published in Creighton's flanr 
App D p 90 
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Mr Grofce*8 letter to Mrs. Bavenshaw shows that they were not forth¬ 
coming about twenty y6ars ago. * 

William JVanckhn was, like Warren Hastings apd Impey, a West¬ 
minster boy^ and was an officer in the Army of the East India Com¬ 
pany He was the son of a clergyman n^med Thomas Francklin, who 
was a man of some note m the literary world, bat who unhappily got 
confounded with his more dblelft'ated namesake, Benjamin Franklin. 
Macaulay cortrects the mistake, and then impales his unoffending coun¬ 
tryman on the point of a Greek quotatkm Tlfe son is well known as the 
biogiaphei of George Thoifias, and*as the author of a work on the site 
of Palibothia, in which he endeavours to identify it with Campanagar, 
a viflnge about four miles to the west of Bhagalpur. Ho was mistaken, 
no doubt, but the book is still woi th reading His principal point was 
that there was a river near Campanagar, called the ‘ Eriun Bhowah,' 
which certainly resembled in sound, but not in size, the Greek Erano- 
boas He seems to have converted Major Wilfoid to his opinion, foi he 
speaks of him as having given up the Rajmahal site in favour o:^ the 
Bhagalpur one Referring to this, Francklin speaks with stately 
courtesy of Wilfoid, as a man “with whom to be associated, is to be 
associated with learning itself ” But the most pwturesque circumstance 
in Francklin’s life was a toui which ho made in Peisia in 1786, when he 
was an Ensign and only three-and-twenty yeais of ago. On thi^ occasion 
he lived loi about six months in Shiiaz as a member of a Persian 
family. He became a Major in 1810, and a Lieut -Colonel in 1814 For 
seven yeais he was Regulating Officer at Bhagalpur, and m that capa¬ 
city had, I behove, to do with the invalided sepoys who were at that 
time settled in the Jangle Taial We are told that he himself was in- 
v^ilidod in 1815, hut Bishop Heher, who met him at Bhagalpur in 1824, 
describes him as being then inspecting field-officer of Bhagalpur The 
Bishop desenbos him as being a very agreeable and communicative old 
man, and as the possessor of curious and interesting collections. 
Francklin retired fiom service in 1825, and died m Apiil 1839, at the 
age of 76 At the time of liis death he was Librarian to the Royal 
Asiatic Society. From a casual reference m his book on Palihothra ^ 
we Icain that he was manied, and that his wife accompanied him on a 
visit to Dedgarh Theie is an account of him m the National Dictionary 
of Biography, but the author of it has not always verified his lofer- 
ences, and has made some mistakes as for example, when he speaks of 
Francklm’s having lived eight months with a Persian family in ghiraz. 

The rcpoit on Gauf is entitled “Journal of a Route fiom Rajmahal 

1 The * Muhudipur* of Pembeiton s ilap, and the * Mahdipui' of Cannmgham. 
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to Gaiir, A. D 18J0 by Major Wilham Francklin, Regulating Officer at 
BliAgdlpur,” The fiist entry IS “ lltb December, 1810—Left Rajma- 
hal and m four marches reached the village of Aurangahjj^, the south¬ 
eastern boundary of the Bhagalpur district” From A»iaqgab^ (now 
in the Jaggipur Subdivision of^Muishidabad), he went to Suti, crossed 
the Bhugliathi at a foid into the Cossimbaisar island, then crossed the 
Ganges to S^Jbganj, and pioceeded towards Modhipur. “ After wind¬ 
ing through the forest we passed the villagb of Chandy, where are 
erected some indigo woiTca belobging to Mr Ellorton, of Goamalty, 
pleasantly situated in the woods and* near tho nver. At 9-30 a m , ou- 
camped at the village of Msdhipur, at about 20 yards from this village 
the Ganges bianches out to tho southwaid, and you entortho Bhagirathl 
river, on which is situated tho city of Gaur Tins river must not be 
confounded with that which bounds the Cossimbazar island to the 
N -W , bearing the same name, distance 9 miles {See the map ) ” 

The repoit is not a long ono, for it is contained in a thin tolio of 
abhut eighty pages The second pait of it is occupied by an account of 
Pandna and a histoiical memorandum. From the dates in the Pandui 
Journal it^would appear that the ‘11th Dccembei, 1810,’of the fiist 
entrj of the Gaur Jouiftal, is a clerical error for “ lltli Novembei ” 

The Jouinal bcfoie noticing the buildings in detail gives tho follow- 
mg general doscuption of Gaur — i 

“ Wliat remains of the g,ncient city of Gaur is situated on the banks of 
the Bh.igiiathi rivtr, enclosed m deep and thick jungles The river runs 
oast and west, and formoi ly skirted tho walls of the royal palace, though it 
has in the course ot time consuler.ibly loceded 

It IS situated 100 miles east-hj-south of Bhagalpore, 28 miles S E from 
Rajmahal, and 11 miles distant fioiu Mildah You enter fiom tho eastward 
through the Katuali Gate The evtent ot the city of Gaur, without includ¬ 
ing the subuibs, is about ton miles m length, but in no place is it bioadei 
than 2j or 3 miles It is surrounded on all sides by a stupendous mound of 
earth, 250 ft wide at the base, and fiom 30 to 40 ft high, tho top of this 
embankment is now planted with rows of lofty trees Tins embankment was 
no doubt mtoiided to protect tlio city, whuh is situated on low giound, irora 
the destruction occasioned by the overflowing of the rivers, at the season of 
the periodical rams Two grand roads led through the whole of the city, 
raised with earth and paved with brick, commencing at the Katwali Gate 
and terminating at the N-W entrance Within this extent the remains of 
budges which have been cub (r*) over the low giouiids, arc still visible Over 
every part of this city largo tanks have been formed, with innumei able 
diams and ditches, to cany off the water, the earth of which, being thrown 
up, has elevated the^ ground considerably from the level country The 
ground about Gaui is everywhere scattered over with bricks, which aie 
turned up, and mix with tho soil, which is very rich, and m those parts that 
J. I. 12 
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are caltivated, highly productive Alibut half a luile froin the Blatwali Grate 
is a bridge regularly paved with brick, with stones underneath It has a 
gentle ascent and descent, and appears to be of great antiquity At the 
western extremity are two stone pillars having Sanscrit inscriptions *• On 
each side ot the xoad leading to the royal palace are several mosques bmlt m 
the Pathan stylo of aichitecture,’like those*to be seen at Delhi They are 
entirely round, and liavo .tif hed wipdows of brick In the neighbourhood 
are many tanljs, and the cultivation is considerable and the appfcaianco of tho 
snrioundmg scciioiy picturesque Nearly opposite the fort, in which is 
situated tho loyal palace, is ^ lofty column of Pathan architecture It is cir- 
culai in form, has several windows, and is surrounded at the top by a cupola. 

“ This column was built by Firoz Shah, one of the l^athan princes of 
Gam, and in the Bt>lc of its architecture icsembles the columns built by 
Fn oz Shah which are still to be seen at Allahabad and Delhi ” 

Then follows the dcsciiption of tho Iklinar, which Mr Grote has 
cxti acted (p 28, 1 c ) It may bo noted that Praucklin prefixes to the 
fiagmontaiy msciiption, obtained® by lam at Goamalty, these words la 
Persian — • 


Jijf AaIS AiU/ 

• 

That IS, “ Copy of the insoiiption on the door of tho Mmar of Fiioz 
^dh, m the Foit of Oaur ” 

These Avoids show that the tiadition that the Minili was bmlt by 
File/ Shah existed bcfoio Fiaticklin’s time *We know too that it was 
in oxisteuco nhen the Riyazu-s-saldfin was written, « e , about 1787, See 
Frisian iext of that woik, p 126 In his note, p 28 of Kavonshaw’s Gaur, 
Mr, Giotc refers to Fiioz ^uh as having only reigned fiom 893 lo 895, 
but tho inscription from the Muisliidabad district, of which a tianslation 
appeals in iho Pioceedtngs of our Society for February 3893, p 55, shows 
that FirOz ^Ah’s reign extended to at least the beginning of 896 (2, Mu- 
haram) Mr Blochmann also states that Firoz i^idli leigncd till 1491, or 
896, tide historical note in Ravenshaw’s Gaur, p 100 The coin, how¬ 
ever, to which Mr Grote refers, as fixing the chionology of Firoz Shah 
II, only gives tho date 893, and Blochmann piefets 895 for the last year 
of lira leign At p 56, Z c, Mr Grote gives an inscription stated by 
Franckhn to belong to tho Golden Mosque at Pandua The quotation 
IS*correct, and in Francklin’s journal, p. 25, the insciiplion is preceded 

1 Cutimngham does not notice these msciiptious 

SFratickUn usos Iho word ‘ fouad,^ but this merely means, that ho saw it 
thereafter it had boon romoAOd to the factoiy by Mi Elftrton or Mr Creighton. 

The ChandDarwazauiBcnption was also‘found’ at Goamalty Ravenshaw, p 18 , 
note. 
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bj Persian words indicating that it is a copy of an inscription from the 
Golden Mosque of I think that Fraiicklm or the MunshI 

must hare made some mistake An inscription bearing the date 885, 
and referring to Yusnf Shah, can have nothing to do witlr the Pandni 
mosque, and in fact no such ^mscnptxop now appoais there Two in¬ 
scriptions belonging to this mosqne are given in Bavonsbaw, p 56, and 
their dates are 990 and 993, % e , moiM tfian a bundled years after the 
date of Francklin’s inscription The inscription, too, comes»into Franck- 
lin’s Journal at an odd place, if it belongs to Pa^dua, for it oocuis m 
his account of Gaur, and not in the aubseduent account of Pandua 
After describing the Golden Mosqne at Gauf (pp 4 and 15 of Raven- 
shaw’s Gauf), and giving its inscription* which is of tho year 932, or 1526 
A D, Francklm proceeds as follows (p 25 of Journal) “There is 
another Golden Mosque at the village of Chandy, near tho south-eastern 
entianec of tho city, and a third at Pmiooah once the capital of the 
kings of Bengal They aie of similai nichitectme, but those of Chandy 
and Pill rooah are much smaller in si?o to tho one above described “ 
“ The following inscription appeals in fiont of the Golden Mosque at 
Purrooah ” He*thcn gives the lusoiiption and tianslation, which Mr, 
Giote has quoted at p ^6, I, c. 

On re felling to tho map in Cieighton’s Gaur it appoais that tho 
Chandy golden Mosquo must bo ihq small golden mosque described at 
p 38 of Ravensbaw’s Ganr. FraucklinJe inscription then cannot belong 
to it, for tho small golden niosquo was ciccSVed in the reign of Husain 
^ah, i e, m the early part of tho 10th century, A H Kor can it, as 
we have just seen, belong to tho Pandua golden niosquo Most pioba- 
bly tho inscription belonged to tho Qaiitijiaia mosque at Gaur We 
have it from Creighton (quoted by Mr Gioto, p 30, I c), that an 
inscription was found near the ^antipaid mosqne which gave tho date 
of Franoklm’s insciiption, viz ^ 885 Mi Gioto conjectures that tho 
inscription icferred to by Cicighton is that now at tho Qadam Rasul 
mosqne, and published at p 22 of Ravenshaw’s book But Mr Raven- 
shaw says that this insciiption is supposed to have belonged to a mosqne 
not far distant, and now in entiio inins Tho latter pait of tins dosciip- 
tion, at least, does not apply to the (^antipara mosqne, vido Ravenshaw, 
p 30 It 18 also mentioned theie that an inscription said to have been 
taken from the (^autipara mosqne contains the name of Yusuf Shall* 
This 18 just what Franckhn’s insciiption does Of course the mscrip- 
tion alluded to by Ravenshaw at p 30, may bo that given by him at 
p 22 , but if so, one would have expected at the latter passage an ex¬ 
press mention of (Jintipaia As Mi Giote has xemaikod, Francklm 
nowhere mentions the (Jantipara mosque by that name, and it is probable 
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enough that the mosque called by him the “ Mahajan Talah Mosque ” is 
really the (Jantipat a one, • 

Immodmtely after giving the inscnption said by him to belong to 
the Golden Mosque of Pandaa, Francklin proceeds as folloVyB — 

“ A large space of ground formerly constituted the area, or outer court 
of this mosque, which is scarcely visible from tho excessive high and thick 
jungle that encompaiHses the wholo of the building Therqarc, however, 
evident laarks of adjoining buddings displaced in a mass of rums and rub¬ 
bish , these were most probably tho kitchen and'tothcr offices, for the use of 
tho attendants boiouging tu the mo6qne, and plac es for the Manlavies, or 
readers of the Koran, the Muazitms, or ciiers to prayers, and other persons 
attaJiod to tho institution < 

“Being situated on the summit of a pietty steep ascent, were the sur- 
roiiiiditig jungle (Icarcd away, it would command a delightful prospect of 
tho adjacent country The column of Firoz Shah being in sight, the remams 
of the royal palace, the numeious tanks in the neighbourhood ” 

If tins dcsciiption relates, as giamraatically it should, to the mosque 
of which he has just given the insciiption, it is clear that tho Void 
‘ Pandua’ must be a mistake, foi the Mmai and tho tanks of Gaur cannot 
be visible fmin Pandaa But 1 am not sine if J<’iancklin, after giving 
the inscnption, does not revolt to tho Golden Mosque of Gaur. Thoie 
aie paits of the description just quoted Avhich might apply^ to tho ruins 
of the Madiasah, as desciibed at p 34 of llavenshaw The Jifadiasah is 
maiked m Pemberton’s Survey-Map of 184T.49, of which there is an 
enlaigcment in Ravenshaw, on the noith bank of the smallei Sagar tank 
On tlie west of tho tank tlieie is a mosque marked at a place called 
“ boonai Gong ” Possibly this is the golden mosque flora which Franck- 
Im got the inscription The village of Chaiidy, oi Chandni, mentioned 
by Fiancklin, is not marked in the enlaigement of Pemhciton Creigh¬ 
ton’s map, how'cver, shows it jt was on the Pagla, and was once tho 
factory of Mr, William Giant, the fiiend of Creighton. 

Fianoklm speaks of the tomb of llnsain ^lah as being still in 
existence, and calls it tho “ Badshah-ki-qabi ” His desciiption is quoted 
by Ml Gioto, p 24 Z c , m a note to the photogiajih of Fath Khan’s 
tomb But it IS evident from the anonymous * account in Gla/icr’s icpoit 
on Hmjgpui, Appendix A , p ld7, that the*tomb‘ had been despoiled 
many yeais bofoie Fiancklin s visit, and that he Avas piobably in on or 


* Fiom Croighfcon’s acoomit of OrmeN remarks, especially those abonfcthe block 
lying by the inoi, it seoins probable that tho Ita^^par MS^js a copy of Oimo’n re¬ 
marks Tho question might be set at i est by evainimiig the Oime papers, which fill 
part of a piess m tho India Oftico Library 
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speaking of the bodies of Hnsain Sbab and his family as still lying 
theie* The following is the account given in Glazier — 

“The Maqbara is a bnrying-place, built of bucks,|he gates and 
walls of which aie veiy curiously ornamented with figuies and, flowers 
impressed in the bucks when they aue burned and . . . . 

similar to the Dutch tiles m Europe, and which to this day nppear to 
have receivejl veiy little detumont fi5m time or weather Piom this 
place Captain Adams removed the two finest tombs m'the city, said 
to contain two kings, naifled Hu5ain Shah and Nasrat^SliS-h What be¬ 
came of the most principal parts of those 1;ombs, I cannot leain, but I 
believe they aie in Calcutta, and there aie now by the waterside,^ five 
pieces of black raaible polished on two sides, twelve feet m length, two 
feet high, and two feet thick, which were part of them ” 

Piobably it is one of those pieces which is descubod at p 3 of 
Ravenshaw's Gaur, where wo aie told that, “ Ou the I'oad-side, between 
the palace and tlie Bhagnathi iivor, thoie now lies, split in twain, a 
vdsj*block of hoimblendo, which, having been carried thus far, has boon 
diopped and kft^ as broken, on the highway, to beai its testimony 
against the spoileis “ 

Piom a note to tli<) translation of the Siyaru-UmutaaMiiin, p 184, 
we leain that Captain Adams’s spoliation took place about 1706, and that 
when thcwioyal tomb was opened byjbim, an ud-dan or censer, 

was found at the foot of ^bo body 

Fiancklin’s description of the palace follows immediately after that 
of Husain ^ab’s tomb The material portion of it, including the in¬ 
scription of Barbak ^iih, has been given by Mr Gioto, / e , pp 18, 19 
Fiancklin visited Mr Ellerton at Goamalty, and notices tbo re¬ 
mains tboro of “ a voiy handsome mosqiio built ol stone and buck, tho 
only minaiet remaining has a fanciful appearance The lemains of 
marble columns in the outside of the veiandah of the building aio still 
to be seen ’’ 

Although Mr Grote’s extiacts have been carefully made, and havo 
pel baps made the publication of Fiaucklin’s journal unnoccssaiy, thoio 
is an Appendix to the lattei winch desoi ves notice It contains a Chro¬ 
nological Table of the Muhammadan ruleis of Gaur, and a Historical 
Meraoiandnm legal ding them. Tho interest of the raemoiandum con¬ 
sists in the fact that it is, woid for word, the sarao as that given by 
Buchanan, and which is printed m Montgomery Mai Liu’s Eastern India, 
Vol. II, 616-21 Even the spelling of tho pi-oper names is the same For 
instance, in both, the name of the Hindu usurper, commonly called Ra^a 
Kans, nppoais as Gones, and ho is desciibcd in both as Hakim of Dynwaj, 
with the parenthetical suggestion that he was perhaps a petty Hindu 
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chief of Dinajpur So far as I can see, the onlj difPerenoe between 
Franckhn and Bachanan is that Francklin ends with the word ** pro« 
Vince, ** whei^as Bachanan adds the words, “ as I shall afterwards have 
occasioij to Bhov )^" The Chronological Table too, given by Francklin, is, 
word for word, the same as that given in Appendix N, p 28, of the 2nd 
Vol. of Bastern India, Even the heading and the memorandum at the 
foot are the same. The very znisfhkes are the same in both. For in¬ 
stance, in bofh, the Hindu king is called Rae Lukhmeesey, and the 
duration of his reign is given as eight yeatS, though in the column of 
dates he is said to have reigned froth 510-590, H S In Francklin’s table 
the ^ght has been corrected into eighty, but this has been done in pencil, 
and apparently at some subsequent time In order to clear the matter up 
I have referred to the Buchanan MSS The account of the Muhamma¬ 
dan rulers of Gauj* is to be found there in the Dinajpur volume, I, pp. 
72-83. It IS headed, ‘^Pait 2nd Muhammadan Government,” and is 
word for word as in Montgomery Martin There is no reference to Bucha¬ 
nan having borrowed it from Fianckhn or from any one else. ^The 
Chronological Table is in the 2nd volume of the Dina]^ur MSS , and is 
in the Appendix, pp 2-10 It, too, is woid for word the same as Franck- 
lin, except such insignificant changes, as putting th* woi d “ Memorandum ” 
for Francklin’s phrase “ Conclusive remaik ” There is no refeience to 
its having been obtained from Fianckhn, but theio can be ng doubt of 
the fact, foi at the Qpd of the Memorandum Qlu the Buchanan MS ) we 
have tho woids “ True Copy,” and the initials “ W. F ” in Franoklin’s 
own handwriting It is clear then that Bachanan got the table fiom 
Francklin, and I have no doubt that he got the descriptive account also 
But I do not suspect Buchanan of plagiarism He was an honest man, 
and a filend of Francklin They must have exploied Gaur at about 
the same time, though I do not think that they visited it together, for m 
a note to lus journal, Fianckhn lemarks that after his letnrn ho was 
informed by his friend Dr Francis Buchanan, that what he called ‘black 
maible ’ was in reality hornblende It is veiy likely that the circum¬ 
stance of their being engaged in the same line of enquiry has led to 
the appearance of Fraucklin’s papers in the Buchanan MS Fianckhn 
tells us at the end of Section I, of his account of Gaur, that the historical 
momorandum “is tianslatedfrom some MSS miatenals proemed thiough 
the kindness of Mr Ellerton, of the factory^ at Goamalty, a gentleman 
who unites business with science and a love of the arts, and whose 
polite hospitality tons dniing our stay at his mansion entitles him to 
eveiy consideiation and thanks ” 

To the Table is appended, what is called, a “ Conclusive remark,” 
and which, with unimportant yeibal differences, is the same as Buchan¬ 
an’s “Memorandum.” 
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Francklin attests his Historical Memorandum as being a “True trans¬ 
lation^’ but it IB evident that it is not merely a translation from tlie 
Persian^ but contains comments of his own, or of Mr BilUrton’s The 
opening paragraph refers to “ A manuscript account which 1 procured 
at Pandua, ” but I do not feeV sure who the I is. Bllerton lived at 
Goamalty in Gaur, but peihaps it was^he who procured the MS at 
Pandua. Or.the I may refer to the t*ersian Munshi.^ 

Prancklin also writes the words “ Tiue tianslation ’’ at the end of 
his Chronological Tabled thouglf that is a^ compilajiion from vaiious 
authorities, and is desoiibed by him, and also in Buchanan’s Eastern 
Jndia, II, App. If , p 28, as “ Selected from native histoi lans.” Itjnay 
be however, that Ellerton’s Munshi drew up the Table and that 
Francklin only ti an slated it 

The point of the origin of the Historical Memoiandum and of the 
Chronological Table is an interesting one, and I am nnnblo to 
clear it up entiicly. It is something to be able to trace it back to Gauf 
and to Mr Ellerton. What I imagine to have occurred is that Elleiton 
got the Persian^ materials and made them over to Fianckliii, that 
Fiancklin -fyanslated them, and gave copies to his friends Ellerton and 
Buchanan, and that the latter by an oversight failed to note from 
whom he had loceived them. Though the Memorandum agrees pretty 
closely with the Eiyasu-s-salBbtin^ it differs from it about Sultftn Ibrahim, 
or Ibrahim Shah The makes him tjie SuHjaa of Jaunpnr, but 

the Memorandum describes him as the grandfather of ^usaiii Sli&h, and 
as having been put to death by Jalalu-d-din * 

^ Franoklin was an occoxnplialied Poraian scholar, hut Bnohanon was not, and so 
could not hare made any direct use of a Persian MS 

8 It may be noted for the benefit of future inquirers, that at the beginning of the 
Dmajpur Volume 1, of the Buchanan MSS , pp S-S, eight Arabic inscriptions from 
Pandua are given, mclndiug that on the Adina Mosque, which givef^the inexpli¬ 
cable date 707 The inscriptions are, I thiuk, all known ones, and have been already 
published, but it may be worth while to examine transcripts which are now some 
90 years old. 
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Three Documents relatthq to tJie’lIisiotij of Ladakh : Tibetan Text, 
Tianslahon and Notes —By the late Dr Ea.rl Marx, 

Moiavtan Mtsstonaty at Leh, Ladakh, 

(Bead Januaiy, 1894) 

Tntioductory remaik by the Bev, Dr Gmtaf Dalnian, 
of Leipzig, Qeimany 

Under the above title, m Vol. LX o£ this .Journal, ante, p O 77 IS 5 , 
theie was published only the fust of those Tliice Documents, with 
an ‘Introduction’ Dr Kail Marx, my cvei-lamculed biother, who 
was bom at Niesky, in Silesia, a province oft Prussia, on Jauuaiy 9, 
1H57, and died on May 29, 1891, at Leh, was no more alive, wlieu this 
first part of his paper came out. He left behind him a ^anslation 
of what ho called the B-MS, in his lutioduction, beginning with king 
De-ldan-nam-gyal, and of the fiist part of C-MS from the same pohit 
of the history His intention was {vide Vol LX, p 100), in his next 
publication to commence with tins De-ldan-nnm-gyal, and to take for 
its basis ‘the leat of B-MS. with such additions as may be derived 
from C-MS ’ In a third publication he intended to give the second 
part of C-MS For this last one, however, no translation has been 
found amo^g his papers I hope, the friends of the history of Ladakh 
will bo thankful to get at least the translation from B-MS , designed 
for the second publication, together with some additions from the trans¬ 
lation of the first pait of C-MS , chosen by me as the present editor, who 
only feels too much that he cannot supply the place of the Author 


(Song-ge-nam-gyal) His sons were De-ldan-nam-gyal, Indra- 
BhodH(|j)am-gyal, (and) De-ch’og-nam-gyal (These) three weie bom. 

(XXIII) De-ldan-nnm-gyal was made king lndra-Btiodhi*nam- 
gyal was admitted (to the brotheihood of Lamas) at Stng-na, by the 
Ch’os-je Mug-dzin, and camo to be the most pro^ninent amongst the 
disciples of Stag-(t8’ang) ra8-(ch’en). At the time of the erection of 
the He-mi and T’cg-oh’og-(Lamaseries), he aeled as superior (? super- 
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intended the bnildmg), and became the most excellent amongst the 
dencads who delight in the doctiine. He was made ruler of Gu-ge. 
To the youngest son De-ob’og*nam*gyal, Spi>ti and Zan|s*kai‘ vveio 
allotted as his portion, he ruled there De ldan«nam^yal resjidod m 
Ru't’og in summer, and in l^dakh in winter. He united under his 
sway (all the oountiy) from Pu-iig to the Mar*yura pass In memory 
of his father, he erected at Sheh an iirfage*o£ (Shakya-) T’afo-ps/ made 
of copper and gilt, three storeys high, also a Oliorten, fave btoroys high, 
of which the thirteen whebls,® thd canopy and the ciowmng-piooe® weio 
again made of coppei and gilt. In memory of his mother he built at 
the head of the Te-war-gorge * a Ma-ni-riug-mo,® at either end a Ohor- 
teu, one of the Great-Jaug-ch’ub-, the other of the Great-bram-g^al> 
(type) ® (Also) at Leh-palace ho put up an image of Shakya-T’ub-pa 
out of copper and gilt, and two storeys high As it had been ciistomaiy 
with his father, so he likewise appointed peimanently foi Nub-ia, Zangs- 
k’ar, Bab-go, Tmg-gang, and otlier places 108 Lamas each, who wem to 
pefffq?.m the 100 millions of O-mani-pndme-hun-iucantations there once 
a year Furthermore, foi the sake of his own icputation with posteiuy 
he erected at Leh an imago of Uhan-ias-zig4 out of copper and gilt, two 
stoieys high, an assembly-hall, and a silrei-Choiten two storeys high 
At that time, ho appointed his miuistei Shakj n-gj a-ta’o Field- 
mat shal ,In the female Water-Ojf-year the Ladakh army took (he 
field Many men and women of Kar-bu they earned away captive, 
H^na-ku and Stfig-tae weie leduced and bioaght into subjection Next, 
Chig-dan and Slia-kar weie taken (biokeii) Then he led his army on 
to Sod-pa-sa-ii, he took Sod-castlo, and (also) gatheied in the hnivest 
of the fields Ou his way back, he sent his aiiny against Snm-t’ang 
and conqueied i^, then attacked Kar-tse and again was victorious He 
biouglit with him the chieftain (of that place) T’i-Sii4au In tiie male 

1 Buddluu TIio ima^o m still tboie, and the Clioiten as well 
8 In Ladakh, wherever they nro, there are always 13 of those whoola, but many 
Chortens are entirely without these They aro almost always red, and docroiso in 
BI /0 from below upwards, so as to form a slender csono In this case they are of 
copper and gilt I behove then number is in some way connected with Shaman¬ 
ism Radloff, in spoakny/ of the Shamanists m Siberia, mentions (if I romomber 
light, the book is not within my reach at present) 13 worlds, tluough which the 
man who strives to obtain perfection has to press upwards 

8 The top-omamoub of the Cborten, like a large open flowei (lotus), le called 
Zarrazag 

4 Gkirge is half-way between Leh and the bridge (Road to Tshushod) 

8 ‘ Long Mafii, ’ in contradistinction from the ‘ round Maui,' the Maiii driven by 
waters and others Thif is the most oouspiouons Mam m the whole country 

8 There are eight typos of Chortens The Jang-ch’nb is distiuginshod by 
square-stops, the Nam gyal by urcalai stips 

J 1 13 
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Wood'Tiger-jear he marched against K’a>pu*lu and oonqnered Oh’cH^bar 
and T’or>tse>k;’ar These districts be apportioned to He>tan-^b&ii*(and) 
SuHan-hhan{^ these three (P). The chieftain of Skar»do and all the 
Baltis were nnap-imons in their complaints to the Kaw&b (of these high- 
handed*^ pi ooeedings). (Conse^nently), an army of Turks numbering 
200,000 men airived at Pa-sa-n, but the minister Pag-nam<gyal of La¬ 
dakh and the forces occupying (the castle) delivered a battle against 
the Tnrkish army and killed many Turks. They took away their flags 
and kottle’diums and (thus) carried off a complete nutory over the 
enemy * 

His son was (XXIV) Lha-oh'en-de-lege-nani^gyal 

'At his time the Bhutan state and the Bod-pa had a dispute. Now, 
the (pope of) Bhutan was the patron-Lama of the king of Ladakh 
(Hence), the latter sent a letter to Tibet, saying, that be was prepared 
to take np Ins qnariel. The Bod-pa carefully considered the matter 
“ Supposing,” they said, “ the king’s succour should arrive here first, it 
would no doubt be in accordance with the king’s name, a nice afhiir 
indeed Would it not, therefore, be well to raise an army (here) first ? ” 
To this suggestion they all agreed. 

There happened to be at that time at Ga-ldan-Lamasery a Lama, a 
Mongol, called Tsang. The calculations pointed out him (as the des¬ 
tined leader) Ho, accordingly, turned layman, and heading t|ie Mongol 
tnbe and a powerful aimy of JBod-pa he (soon) reached (Ladakh) At 
the commencement (of actual warfare) it came to an engagemtut 
at Zha-mar-ting.( In time, the Mongol army ariived at Bab-go. The 
king then stayed at Ting gang castle, whilst the Ladakh captain and 
a garrison held Bah-go castle Although they succeeded in holding 
their own for three yeais, yet they wore unable to drive the Mongol 
at my back again So the king of Ladakh despatched a messenger to the 
Nawwab of Kashmir (The desired object was obtained ) an immense 
army appeared on the scene. A battle ensued on the Ja-gyal plain near 
Bab-go The Bod army was routed, they left behind them a large 
quantity of atmour, bows, and arrows. Their rout continued until they 
reached Spe-t’ub The Mongol army in their flight (eventually) reach¬ 
ed Ta-sbis-gang There they built a fort, shut ^it in with a wall, and 
sunounded it with water Into (the fort) soldiers were placed to 
occupy it. 

Upon this, the De-pa-zhung,^ apprehending that (now after all) the 
king of Ladakh might come and bring succour, and that thus (may be) 

1 Halfway between Ta-sbis-gang aud Ctarkun-sa (WalkeV's map). 

The name of the palace of the Dalai-Lama has nsaally the meaiung of the 
* Supreme Government ’ 
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another war might ensaa, dasired the Pug-pa Omniscient (Mi-pa’m- 
wang^o) to gpo and negotiate for peace In compliance with his injunc¬ 
tions the Pug-pa Omniscient (undertook the journey) a:^ ariived at 
Ting-gang. Simultaneously some other messengeis of t^e Bod-pa reach¬ 
ed there as well (Tiie result/>£ their deliberations was as follows — 
‘*The Bod-pa lm\e come to consider that wheicas Tibet is a 
Buddhistic and Ka^rair a non-Bdddffistio country, and whereas 
Buddhistic and non-Buddhistic religions hjrre nothing in common 
and are hostile to each ofher (it follows, that) if at the frontier the 
king of Ladakh does not prosper, 'Bod ^Iso cannot enjoy prosperity ” 
(This heiug so), the occurrences of the recent war should be considered 
things of the past ” The king, (on the other hand), undertook in futuie 
to keep watch at the frontier of Buddhistic and non-Buddhistic (Faith), 
and out of legard for the doctrine of Sangs-gyas would not allow the 
army from India to proceed to an attack (upon Bod).—(As to) merchan¬ 
dize in demand m Ka^mir (the following agreement was oome to) 
thb fine-wool of Nga-ns-skor-snm shall not be sold to any other oountiy , 
that the price offline and coarse wool mixed shall be fixed at eighty 
Nyag* to two Eupees, to be paid in both money and kind, that the Jang- 
(-t’ang) people shall n»t be allowed to use the Nyag of tho people of the 
(Indus-) gorge , that it shall not be said of the wool of Jang (-fang) 
men that it contains soil, (or) stones, (or) moisture, also that to Ru- 
fog itself none but the copi*t-merchant ® shall bo admitted. Regarding 
tlfe fine-wool-(trade) • four Ka^miri merchants shall reside at Spe-fub 
and do the trading with the Ka^miris of Ka^mir, this shall be the 
only way by which it shall go to Ka^mir No Kafinlri of Ka 9 mlr 
shall be allowed to go to Jang-f ang Those Ladakh-Ka^mlris, who go 
to Jang-fang, shall not be allowed themselves to go down to Ko^rnlr 
with loads of fine-wool. Regaidmg Nga-iis-skor-sum Mi-p’am-waiig- 
po’s stipulations weie to this ofFect it shall be set apart to meet the 
expenses of sacred lamps and prayers (offered) at Lba-sa, but at Men- 
ser the king shall be his own master, so that the kings of Ladakh may 
have wherewithal to pay for lamps and other saciificcs at the Kail&sa and 
the lake, it shall be his private domain. With this exception, the 
boundary shall be fised at the Lha-ri stream at De-ch’og —From Tibet 
the Government ti ader shall come with two-hundi ed loads of tea, and no¬ 
where but by Ladakh shall rectangular tea-bi icka be sent across the fron¬ 
tier, Should the Government trader fail to come every year, then the 

1 The treaty is still m force to this day, only a few slight alterations m farour 
of Ladakh have been nftde 

S 12 Nyag*l Batti (4 lb ) 

3 From Ladakh 
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above stipnlations shall no longer be binding. The king of Ladakh, (on the 
other hand,) shall send [once in thiee years] a Mission cont'eying 
presents to ^he clergy of Bod. As regards piesents to ordinary Lamas 
the quality (and quantity) is not fixed, but to the La-brang steward ^ 
shall be given 10 Zho* of gold,^ 10 shang of scent, 6 pieces of calico, 
(and) 1 piece of soft cotton-cloth (Again) througliont their BO]oam 
(the members of the Mission) shall receive daily rations. For the 
road (shall loe supplied ) (boasts of bin den to carry) 200 loads, ^ 15 
baggage ponies, and 10 riding-ponieaf (and) fliree men to not as groom, 
cook, and servant, private pomes shall have fodder as much as they 
hko, (also) for the steppe-distiicts One large tent, (and) small tents 
for the leader, the head-cook (and) the treasurer, etc The pouy-loads 
shall be can led along by double stages, and farther on, from district 
to district both going and coming It also had been stipulated that 
with every Mission one of the three provinces should be made over (to 
Lha-sa), but the king entered a request with the De-pa-zhung that 
he, beggmg to disagiee with Mi-p’am-wang-po’s decision, would prefer 
to renounce bis lights to the provinces entirely, if they would give to 
Mi-p’am-wang-po in the room of Ngans-skor-sum thiee distiicts in 
Bod itself Accordingly the De-pa-zhung made«over to Mi-p’am-wang- 
po three villages ” * 

Then also the king of Ladakh had to send [his wife and children 
to Ka 9 mir to stay thoro as hostages foi tlpree yeais], and along with 
them 38 piebald ponies, 18 pods of musk (and) 18 white yak-tails, 
whilst it was also settled, that the 500 bags of iice, being the revenue 
accraing to the king of Ladakh fiom his Jagir Na-gu-shar should 
(regularly) every year be sent up fiom Kfi^mir.—This iice ceased to 
be sent since the Ladakh empire was overthiown by the Sikhs —Othei- 

1 An ofiicial of the Dalai Lama, see Kooppon, Dte Behgxon des Buddha, II, 
p 334 

* * Delicate pair of scaloH,’ gold-weights 

8 Manuscript C here inserts ‘ 10 rose-frnit weights of gold,’ » e, the weight of 
the rod fmit of the ordinary Boaa canina 
Now 260 loads 

8 In Manuscript 0 theie are 0 articles of this treaty Article 1 is altogether want¬ 
ing m Manuscript B —Articles 8 and 9 are shglilly alterated^ We therefore give them 
here I As in the beginning the king Skyid-lde-nyi ma gou {ude Yol LX, p 114) 
gave to each of his sons a separate kingdom, the same (delimitations) shall obtain 
now —8 Bu't’og, Gn-ge ell shall be annexed to Lha-sa m order (that fnftai the 
revenue derived from these districts) the expenses of sacrificial lamps and (of the 
reading ofj prayers may bo defrayed—9 Mon-ta’er (near the holy lakes,—not on 
Wallcoi’s map) shall lemain a domain of the king himstlf, whereof he shall be 
sole lord (and master) The revenue (of Mon-ts’er district) slmll (in part) be used to 
pay for sacrificial lamps at the Kailasa and the Lakes 
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wise prosporifcy waiS soon restored. The hing indeed, in all his doings, 
had n<Jne to surpass him, and State and Church both made progress 

His sons were Lha-ch’en-nyirmu-nam-gyal and Ngag-waTg-nam-gyal, 
Wang-ch’ng-nam-gyal, Ca-ldan-nam-gyal; of these 5* (sto ’) Ijrothers 
(XXV) Nyi-ma-nam-ffyal was, made King. In accordance with the 
rule, to act on the principles *as descnbed^in the biographies of the an¬ 
cient Kings of the Faith, he lauded* the virtuous and suppressed evil¬ 
doers, etc in pionouncing judgment, also, he never mdiely followed 
his own desires, but (alwftys) in the first place, consulted his state-offi¬ 
cers. He appointed elders of superidt intelligence from every village to 
assist him, and such as wanted Ins decision in rescripts, questions rel^^ing 
to field or house-(property) he did not leave at the mercy of interlopers 
or partial advisers, but having instituted (the councils of) state-officois 
and elders, he introduced the oath on the (three) symbols, (and defined 
the rule) that first the piimaiy oiigin (of any dispute) must be traced, 
and then found out what veidict is to be given This edict surpasses 
in ^ 0 :^celleno 0 any of those that were passed by all the dynastic kings 
(of Tibet) —This same King of the Faith presented to all the Colleges ' 
in Bod, but especially to Lha-sa and Sam-yas, and similar Lamaseiies, 
gold-watei (and) sacrificial lamps To all tlie great Lamas without dis- 
tmctiou he made presents, whilst the brotherhoods werd invited to Tea- 
generals. , (Also) the Congiegations that were uridei hia own sway 
leceived honours without distinction (He elected) images of the Lha, 
that he himself worshipped, out of gold and silver, (caused) holy books 
(to be written, and built) the Za nang-Mani-ring-mo i Pi iiiting-blocks 
of Dharani of different kinds, such as weie used at the election of the 
symbols of Body, Word, and Spiiit, weie engiavcd (e^ ), of the Jam- 
dud-zang-sum, Jam-yangs-stod-pa gang lo-mon-lam, Slies-ja-k’a-yings, 
Ser-od-yang-ski abs, Ka-gj ui-ro-chog, and the blocks of the Le-dun. 
All those having been satisfactorily completed, he distnbuted sacred 
books amongst all the biity Ho (also bad) a Mani-t’en-skor put up, 
made of gold, silver and copper Again, amongst all the people thoie 
did occur neither sti ife, nor robbery, nor theft, it was a life passed in 
suth happiness as that of a child with hia fond mother 

Af tei this when the king’s wife had given bn th to a son, Lha-oh’en-de- 
skyong-nam-g^ al, she died. He afterwaids mamed Zi-zi-k’a-t’un of Ru¬ 
ng She boie a son, Ta-slus—nara-gyal and a daughter Ta-shis-wang- 
mo, all two children Later on (XXVI) Be-shyonq-nam-gyal 
mamed Nyi-da-wang-mo of Lho-raon-dang,* and himself was appointed 

1 Near the Leh-bri^ge over the Iiidas It is generally asserted tliat it was 
built by the Mongols, which is an error 

8 A distiutm the south of Tibet proper, near Sikkim. 
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to the Government. A son, Sa-skyong-nain*gyal| Imving been born, 
(the two), on account of disagreement of temper, separated, and the 
queen retnj^ied to the South. Subsequently he mamed another wile, 
and a i|on, P’uik t’sogs*nam«gjal, was born. The state-officials, connml 
of elders, and the people, having enterfd a petition that Ta*shis-nam- 
gyal should be ordained and become a Lanta, oi else reside at Ting-gang- 
palaoe, the father, Nyi-ma-nam-gy&l (himself), turned King' of the Faith. 
The prince De-skyong-ntfm-gyars mother having died whilst he was yet 
an infant, Zi-zi-l^a-t’un took care of him; cdnseqnently, whatever bis 
. dear mother said, was all nght and could not be refused. So by per¬ 
suasion the queen-mother (obtmued it fi’om him, that) Ta’’BhiB*nam- 
gyal was appointed to rule from Po’-t’ok-sa over all Pu-ng, Prom 
Ngul-dog palace at Mul-bhe he built [the bridge P] He marned a 
daughter of the Stog-ka-lon, but had no children. Princess Ta-shis- 
wang-mo was taken by the king of Kiftwar as bis consort Although 
(everyone) prayed not to give her away, because the language as well 
as the religion of the people of Hmdustau were different, yet^ ^he 
* queen) said. a child’s rulers are father and mother, and would not 
listen, but gave her away (Soon after, however,) the steward, Gha- 
p’el, amongst others of his servants, informed the father that she was not 
even allowed to see the light of day, upon which (the king) ordered 
him to bring the giil back by fair means or foul, and despatched an 
army. When the girl was, being earned o:^ the king and queen of 
Kiftwar, who were both very fond of her, said “ Let ns also go to 
Ladakh ” With the captain and a few attendants they got under weigh. 
But Zi-zi-k’a-t’un here (in Ladakh) gave secret orders to this effect * 

“ If the king of Kistwar should arnve here, and not be killed m some 
clever way (befotehand), then it might injnie my son Ta-shis-nam- 
gyal’s rule (over Pu-rig) So without the knowledge of the authori¬ 
ties at Ladakh, a servant of the queen went (on his errand), and at a 
bridge on the frontier, between Ki^twar and Paldar, the servant ap¬ 
proaching the king in the manner of one who has a petition, threw the 
king into the water. The fatal rumour soon spread all over the country, 
Although TB<~shi8*nam-gyal and the elder son Sa-skyang ought 
to have been made Lords of the Palace, the ypunger brother P’un- 
ts’ogs-nam gyal, through treachery of his mother, made him (Sa- 
skyang) Lama at Hemi (XKYII) P*im-t8*ogs-nam~gyal reigned; but his 
uncle Tft-Bhis-nam-gyal tyrrannized the Kashmir traders and his Ladakh 
subjects Piom this resulted a quarrel as to who really had the power. 
How this state of things was reported to the Dalai Lama, nz , that a 
disturbance with the frontier king had arisen, and Ithat this might be 
made an occasion for an Indian army to ‘ break out.’ At that inden- 
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tioal time, juet when he was m ooatemplation as to whom ampngst the 
Kar-g^d-pa Lamas he shottld giro the order to act as peace-maker, 
it happened that the great Ka-tdg^ Eig-dein> Tie-lrang-nor-bn 
amred from Kam4 on his way (to Nepal), where he,intended to ex¬ 
change the Wood of Life on thp great Ohprten of Nepal. The dfyalwa- 
Omniscient sent word to the Great Big-dzm. “ Yon should nndei take 
to go and make peace in Ladakh”. He, nfagnifying openly the word of 
the Gyalwa,*piomi8ed to go to Ladakh. He* arrived at Gar There, 
following the suggestion of king» Ta*-shis-nam-gyal and his ministers, 
the Lord Chamberlain and the Lonpas from Zangskar and Pang- 
skar attended. They had been sent to meet the Saviour, the Great 
Big-dzin They explained to him the* condition of Upper and Lower 
Ladakh Thereupon he arrived with messengers of the two Gar-spon 
at Wamle Lamasery. There he and the king and ministers of Ladakh 
met. In time also the king and ministers of Purig arrived, and the 
proceedings began They all agreed to the decisions and obligations 
imposed upon them by the Saviour, the Great Eig-dzin The results 
arrived at through these deliberations were “ Whatever the number of 
sons born at Ladakh-Kar may be, the eldest only shall reign The 
younger ones shall begome Lamas at Spe-t’ub, Tis-tse, etc, but there 
shall be no two kings. The king of Zangs-kar, bemg (?) at the fron¬ 
tier agaiimt Hindustan, shall remap king as before The He-na-kn 
(rulers), obviously being of royal descent, and their kingdom of little 
importance, shall also remain as before With these two exceptions it 
shall not be permitted that in one kingdom exist two kings ” In ac¬ 
cordance with these decisions the son (XXYIII) Tie wang-nam^gyal was 
elected king P’un-ts‘ogs-nam-gyaI, mother and sou equally divided 
the property in Le-k’ar and appropriated it They afterwards resided 
at Ser-t‘i-k’aT (Bang-k’a). Sa-skyang entered at Hemi the oider of the 
Kig-pa-dzm-pa and the queen Kun-zoru bote (him ?) a son Skyab-gon- 
gyal-skas-mi-p’am-t'se-wang-t’in-los. Clerical authoiity increased. An¬ 
other son was bom, and became very clever in medicine, he went to 
Lhasa. There (also) was a daughter She was taken to Tibet as a 
wife of a Hor-k’ang-sar * The king Ta-shis-nam-gyal, as long as he 
hved, remained ruler^of Purig Afterwards it was united with Ladakh 

By this settlement and agreement all the noblemen and the council 
of elders * and merchants first, but the whole empire as well, were ren- 

1 Sistnot m Tibet. 

I Name of the order of mamed Lamas. 

8 Name of an impgrtant family at Lha-sa 

* The lowest grade of councillors to the kmg in Ladakh polity The ‘ Council 
of Elders’ consisted of about 8 or 4 persons of some standing and expeiienco, 
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dered happy and contented. The princes were reconciled, and Lamas 
and Lords (? the highest Lords) went to Shal-k’ar • 

At thal^ tunc messengers of the Nawwab of Kafmir amved with 
the request, tha^ the Abhit’aug should be cleared of water. On the 
occasion when the messenger^ had they: audience, through a blessing, 
from one silver tes'pot tea was poured out to all the men who took part 
in the banquet. The messen^eis believed and went home. 

After that, the great Big-dziu deposited one copy of the settle- 
ment at Lel-k'ar, one at Mul-bho-kac, one in Zaiigs-k'ar, and one in 
, Hemis Lamasery, and thereupon ho again returned to Dod. 

Later on a wife was sought for Ts’e-wang-nam-gyal from Zang-la- 
k’ar.^ About that time it happened that the Evil One entered the king's 
mind, and giving way to the influence of bad servants, he took a Bhe- 
mo 2 to his royal chambers The Zang-la queen consequently returned 
to Zang-la and became the wife of the king of Zangs-k’ar. His doings 
were not as before, unusual and strange, and he had for 500 horses 
one groom each, and a lamp (at night) in grander style, the horses' 
feet and genitals, (?), etc , were paid much attention to The piinces, 
(nobles) and the people could not endure such doings (for long), and 
once when the king, through his royal prestige, made the taxes payable 
by the people three times (in one year), they dismissed the Stok-ka-lon ® 
oifice and evicted tlio Bhemo Then they asked Bhe-k’yim-wangmo 
of Sod* to become queen She had three daughters and two sons 
The name of the elder son was Lha-ch’en-mi-gyur-ts’e-stan-nam-gyal, 
of the younger one, Ts’e-pal-mi-gyur-don-dnb-nam-gyal The lesser 
queen K‘a-t‘un-t8‘o-i mg had one son, Jigs-med-nam-gjal. Then the 
king died As the sons were yet minors, the Hemi-Sku-cho‘g took 
counsel with the princes and the nobles, and asked on behalf of tho 
prmco (XXIX) Tse-atan-nam-gtjaliov a queen at Pal-k’)'um-k‘ar ^ in 
Pung. The pnnoe Don-dub became Lama at Homis Tho son of K‘a- 
t'un-ts’e-nng became Lama at T’l-tse One daughter was given m 
mariiage at Pal-k’yum-k’ar, another to Ka-lon-Ts’e-wang-don-dub, the 

eapocially elected The 2nd grade were tho he» editary Lon pon, also a email 
number, the 1st grade, the Ka Ions, likewise 4 or 6 only, and also hereditary 
I In Zangsk'ar Drew’s map Zang-la • 

B A woman of the lowest cast, Mahammadan, ‘inmc Bbe da According to 
manuscript 0 she was from Tsang-ra (in Pu rig) 

» Stok, village opposite Leh, south of tho Indus The king of Ladakh usually 
resides at Stok, where bo has a flue palace, which ho keeps m excellent repair To 
this palace the king seems to have taken the Bhe-mo, and tho Ea-lon probably 
connived « 

4 In Pu-rig 
t Noai Korgil 
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tkird went and stayed as F P« Afterwards, when the hing| Ts’e-wantfp 
(stan)* nam*gyal was grown np, his personal appearance wfliS hho that 
of a Lha. He was diligent and obtained proficiency lin Tibetan 
grammar a^id mathematics, Persian letters and speech, ,Ka 9 mlr speech, 
and other snch languages.^ J[n memory of his father he built the 
Kyin. nni.fii 3riTig.mn * with Chortens at either end of the great Kam-gyal 
and the Jan^-oh’ub typeSt He also knew well how to govern. But 
in a neighbouring district some “ defect ’* became appareiA, and in con¬ 
sequence of want of meftt in the people an epidemic of small-pox 
broke out, and he died in his 24lh year at Kar-zn ® Then the Png-pa 
Omniscient Kun-zigs-cli’os-kyi-nang-wa*, being present at Hemi Lama¬ 
sery, performed the funeral rites in grand style. 

Thereupon (XXX) T^^e-pal-mi-gyur-don-duh-nani'gyal of Hemi was 
induced to turn layman, and wift invested with royal power, and admi¬ 
nistered his kingdom, after having m common with the former as wife the 
Pal-kynm lady. During Ts'e-stan-nam-gyal’s lifetime one daughter was 
born. With this king a daughter Bhil-ch’ung, and a prince Ts’e-wang- 
rab-stan-nam^gyal were bom Thiough the activity of the Kalon 
T’se-wang-don-dub provinces and fiontiers, everybody living m afflu¬ 
ence, and works that vipre all and one on the side of virtue, enjoyed 
peace and happiness Then, at one time, some deleterious influence 
took possession of the king’s mind All the seiwauts m his presence 
were upstarts, and with them he took counsel In the country many 
fields and houses * went wrong ’ In judgnfent also he regarded (the 
face of) riches and of men. The private servants in the palace also 
had to promise daily not to sleep at night. The king also did not sleep 
at night He rose when the sun glow hot In the morning when 
washing his hands, be required 413 buckets ^ ('P) full of cold and hot 

^ Manuscript 0 adds he was devout and knew well the duties of kings. 
Before the enemy he was fearless Uis solicitude for the welfare of his people was 
(exceedingly) grout Between himself and another ho saw no diffeienoo As 
there, thus far, had been no principle regulating taxes and revenue, he (made a 
rule) that henceforth taxes should be raised only (in accordance with the income), 
measure for measure 

> Opposite Leh A^its foot is the Muhammadan grave-yard 

8 Now the British Joint Commissioner’s compound (at Leh) 

4 According to manuscript 0 kiug Ts’e-stan-nam gyal in bis lifetime had made 
him, when he came to Hemis, a present of 60 ponies, 60 yak-bulls and cows, 1,000 
goats%nd sheep, 25 ingots of silver, 3,000 Ndnak-Bhiilil Rupees, 100 Zhos of gold 
one strmgof coral-beads, 15 pieces of brocade, 1 piece of red bioadcloth, 1 picco 
of yellow (broadcloth), 26 pieces of calico, 25 pieces of silk taffeta (handker¬ 
chiefs P), etc 

6 According to monusonpt 0 12 or 13 basms, 

J 1 14 
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water mixed to wasH his hands. When he traveUed abont in the pro¬ 
vinces, he went at night with lamps and torches (f). With the men 
of the old iegime he could not agree. He took the Pnvy Seal from the 
Kalon ,to the palace The king himself, and the head-men of villageB, 
Lords, etc, all new>faBhioned^ men, took counsel with each other. The 
noble families he did not attend to The king of Zang8-k*hr and the 
Pu-ng Ka-lon he kept in piisdn. The new-fashioned servants that 
stood before'"him he made governors of the palace, and everywhere 
the old customs were destroyed • * 

At that time, havmg passed* through Nyungti and Gar-dia, the 
Ba^a ^ahib and the Ghdt9, ^a^ib, with great wealth, came to Leh 
They gave all sorts of rich presents to tbe noblemen of Ladakh and 
others. We must see the king ” they said, ** what evil there is m 
Indians, one cannot know,” was all #at was said in reply, and an 
audience for consultation was refused for several months At last they 
saw the king They presented a pen-knife, scissors, a gun, and a variety 
of things, but the best were a pen-kmfe, scissors and a gun. They 
said “We have come to see the way m which youi^imisters and 
people are ‘ canying it on,' and your Majesty’s wisdom, and as theie 
IS a likelihood of this country being conquered, if we bnilt a tower 
(fort) here, it would prove useful to the king ” The king and minis¬ 
ters, in considering the case, said “ If they build a fort, no pne knows, 
what means of doing harm it may be,” and did not allow them to build 
the fort Then they gave him (the king) a letter m a box and’-said 
“ Accept this, it may cure the king’s mind * ” They stayed through both 
summer and winter and then departed. Those weie the fiist European 
^ahibs who came. 

Thereupon the army of Nyung-ti invaded Spi-ti and after having 
destroyed the villages and earned away all the property, they returned 
home. They petitioned (the king) that he should wage a war of re¬ 
venge, but he said “ Ton have not tiied your best,” and punished them 

Later on, the Nyang-ti and G-ar-zha conspired against Zangs-k’ar, 
and laid waste Pat-dum-k’ar and the central districts. The symbols 
of Body, Word and Spirit they destroyed Ponies and Take, whatever 
there was of mammon, they robbed, and again returned home. Later on, 
Paldar brought the Sher army of Ratanpas (?). From A-rmg to 
Pa-dum every village they destroyed Throughout Kar-sha and the 
central districts, on both sides of the river, they fought, and al^ough 
afterwards a peace was made and they went back, yet the king said : 
“ You Zangs-kar people have not tried your beat,” and punished them. 
One year later a Man-de and Wa-ran army came and devastated Upper 
Zangs-k’ar up to Dung-nng They burnt the villages with fire, what 
of wealth and cattle they got they earned back with them. 
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But he (the king) did neither see nor perceive, and he never asked 
whether they fared well or ill j he took interest in what oonoe]|ned his own 
pocket only. At that tune that treasure (?) (had inoreas#! so much) 
that it was beyond redressing The king as a memo^ for himself 
built the new palace of Stok. At the Kar*zru at Leh he built a* palace 

and a K‘a-t’un-bhan-(?). The queen sent a messenger to Tibet 

to ask for a wife for her ■— (PJtpnnoS from there. He addressed 
himself to thS Sde-pa at Lha-gya-n. The saine intended to make it 
her (his) residence, and ^theiefoite built at Leh the new palace above 
the Lamasery of Ohan-ras-zigs. In the end, however, idirough some mis¬ 
fortune happening m Tibet, the Lha-ri gfirl could never be asked to come 
here The king erected an image of his own patron deity, Ch’ajjfna- 
doi]e, in size like the king himself, made of timber of gold-willow 
up to the throat, that was of silver He also erected a Chorten of 
Silver, adorned with copper and gold and precious stones, one story 
high 

* In the Water-tiger year (1782) he erected in the Upper Banquet- 
tmg Hall an amage of the Guru Padma-od-bar, made of 13 maunds of 
silver In Shel He erected a Ts’e-pag-med, out of 7 maunds of silver 
At Stok pahkce he erected an image of the queen White polma Kar (?) 
out of 9 maunds of silver. 

Then after a while in the Wood-ox year (1805) the Master of Per¬ 
fect Insig£.t, Yang-dziu-nga-pa, realized that the prmco was an incarna¬ 
tion of the Hemi Sku-ch'og Bhil-wa dor]e,«[or • the Yang-dzin-nga-pa, 
said, “ that the prince was etc.”; after having obtained perfect insight he 
cared only for himself] he then stayed at both Hemi and T’eg-ch'og. 
Having thus become so important a personage, he found it difficult to 
obey father and mother. The queen travelled in Nubra, Fung and 
Ladakh, never remaining at one and the same place. She also asked 
the prince to join her and took him with her * It is for the prince’s 
amusementshe said, and they passed their time, both day and night, 
with dancing and singing. What the king said, he did not account for 
much, but he listened to what the queen’s own steward, Sod-nam-wang- 
ch’ug, told him. The pnnce Gh'og-skul took their part 

The king and ministers and others for some time had attempted 
to induce him for thb sake of the dynasty to marry, but he would not. 
He replied ** I have to be at Hemi,” and would not relent. But as 
there was no other eon, the king, minister, lords, council of elders, 
and the steward of the twin (reciprocal) Lamaseries, Bub-ch’en-a-tsar, 
and others, making intercession, and in order to preserve the dynasty, 
he (consented and) married the younger daughter of the Ka-lan T’se- 
wang-d(m-4ub, Skal-zang-^ol-ma by name. Before one year ha^elapsed 
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the prmoesg conceived He afterwards married yet another lady, the 
T’sun-mo P^l-Kyid of Pal-kyum, and yet a third, Zora«k'a«t’im. JLt was 
in the Wa^^r-horse year (1822) that he took these three wives, and it 
was in the same Water-horse year also, that the king of Jammu’s, 
Gulab Singh’s Wazir, Zsrawar,, with some Ra-ya-si-yi, arrived in Kar-t’se. 
The liadakh captain and army were sent. At Kar-tse they met and 
three engagements ensued, tn wh^h many sipoys were lolled. Im¬ 
mediately a ^report was* sent in (giving an account) of ‘how matters 
stood, but the king and dowager-queeij only replied: “ If yon don’t do 
your best, you will be censhred 1 ” .(or If you do your best, you will not 
be censored •) kind words they gave none (*‘ We will he gracious,” they 
could not prevail Upon themselVes to say). Now as there was much 
snow in Pu-rig, and the Indians not accustomed to the cold, the Wazir 
changed his mind and sent a messenger to the captain to say “ If you 
will give to the Maharaja Gulab Singh a present of about 10,000 
Rupees, wo will make peace and go back.” Upon this the Ladakh 
Lon-po and captain of the army took council and they sent in a petition 
worded thus “ If the king should be kind enough to gpve this money, 
then his kindness really would betray true solicitude for his people. 
If not, then truly eveiy one of the soldiers, as so many tshickens (?) 
are assembled here, and stand praying before him {? and beg) that 
peace be made ” The king also received (this message) graciously. 
Ho gave command that the sum should bo paid fiom the Ka-wa-chu-pa 
treasury, but the queen’s influence being the gfi^ater (the queen’s counsel 
prevailing over his), it was impossible He instead sent a rescript say¬ 
ing “ We do not see fit to give the money, and unless you bring Z5ra- 
war 8 head, neither head, nor life, nor fields, houses, property, or food 
will be left to you * ” (When) the captains and soldiers (heard this mes¬ 
sage), their courage fell (heart failed them) Although they continued 
to fight, yet it was only a half-heartod sort of business The captains 
also did no longer agree When the next engagement came off, the 
Ya-ra- ?-nu with 500 sipoys attacked the right wing of the Ladakh 
army On the loft wing the Ladakh men felt dejected and did not 
stir A surprise force suddenly appeared on the scene and broke into 
their ranks So the soldiers of all fled in confusion. The Stok Ka-lon, 
18 years of age, who was at the head of the arlny, was shot by an 
unlooked-for anow and died The other head-captain G/ur-med and 
the Lonpo of Nubra survived Now also the Leh-Lonpo Ngos-dub-stan- 
dzin, who commanded^the nght wing, gave way After this, those of 
the nobihty who had formerly been kept in pnson by the king turned 
traitois. Showing the Wazir the way they reached-Basgo. The king 
also went there and they met. Although the Wazir made it conditional 
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that 20 horsemen should oome into Leh, yet altogether, th^gh singly, 
about •a hundred came Having stayed there for seven oUys, during 
^hich time he also met the pnnoe Ch’c^j^sVul, they came ^ a mutual 
agreement, that to the Government the money shoTjild be paid as a 
present. Then they returned., , 

But the queen and the Bang ka-pa (agam played him foul) and 
did not pay the money. Their plan was %o send an army in his rear, 
whilst he Y^as still on his way back. But othe Wazir heard of this 
treachery By way of Rang'dum, Zangs-k’ar, and Gya he (suddenly) 
returned The pnnoe and queen fled, they passed tlfrough Pang-ts‘e 
The greater queen, having 3 U 8 t been delivered of a son, was left behind 
in Shel-k'ar, but the two lesser queen& went with #e pnnce. ByVay 
of Wam-le they safely reached Spi-ti. 
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Abstract of the Cantmts of ^om of tbe Ah5m Puthia, By E. A. Gait, C S 

, Although, it i|j^ell known tliat the AhSms, the Shin invaders of 
Assam, who obtained a foothold m the eastern extremity of the BrSh.- 
maputra valley about the beginning of the 13th century, brought with 
them from the valley of the Irawadi a written character ^ and a 
literature of their own, very little has hitherto been done in the direc¬ 
tion of examining their records, or of obtaining an msight mto their 
traditions This is the more to be regretted in that the language, luf a 
spoken one, has practically disappeared, and the ki^owledge of it is 
now confined to a few families of DeddhMs (priests) and Bailongs 
(astrologers), who still retain a lingering beliefnn the form of worship 
which was professed by their race before they fell under the in- 
fiuence of pakta pnosts, and abandoned their national language and 
religion for that of the Hindus whom they had subjugated * An 
examination of their historical writings is said to have been made 
by the late Kaflnath Tamuli Phukan, in connection with the Assam 
history, or Buran^i^ which was published in 1844 at the Baptist 
Mission Press, Sibsagar, under the auspices of Purandar Singh, the 
last of the Ahdm Bajas, but none of the purely social or religious 
wntmgs have, so far as I am aware, ever been noticed 

These writings, or puthiSf are all inscribed on oblong strips of 


I The ohftraotor is derived from the Pali, and is said by Forbes to resemble the 
M5n rather than the Oambodian type 

8 For the past twenty years even these sections of the AhSms have been 
taking Qosalns, the alleged reason being that all their countrymen have become 
orthodox Hindus, and refuse to associate with them unless %hey also conform out¬ 
wardly to the same religion But they assert that their faith in Indra remams as 
strong as ever, and that they still moke him offermgs of ducks, goats, fowls, &o. 
Any educated person was capable of boconung a hailong, but the oflloe of 
DeCdhi^ was hereditary. In the days of Ah5m rule, the heads of the deodfuSs 
wore sacred, and they were exempted from the liability to pay revenue Some of 
them still possess small nnjlthwi^ estates. They are still Killed in to tell omens, 
but for no othei purpose. 
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*8oc% bark,^ wbich. are written over on botb aides, and aiDe protects 
at thelends by somewbat thicker stnps of the same mat^al. They 
are very carefully preserved, wrapped np in pieces of cloth, and every 
family of the two sections mentioned above, is m possession of a^rtam 
number, which are handed dewn from father to son The labour of 
preparing the bark and of inscnbu^ the^wntmg is considerable, and 
apart from this, much greater value is* attached to an old pidhi than to 
a new copy of it New copies were therefore Vfery seldom made, and in 
any case, it is very mari^ year# since the joopies in ^possession of the 
modem representatives of the old pnfests and astrologers were prepared 
1 saw a number of these puthie recently when m^Sibsagar, somQ of 
them were black with age, and the characters had in places almost dis¬ 
appeared The owners set great store by them, and my efEorts to 
become the purchaser of one of them were altogether fruitless But 
although they will not sell them, they are quite ready to communicate 
their contents My time was limited, and I was only able to make a 
few^mugh notes of two The first described Cukapha’s invasion of 
Assam, about 1228 A D , and agreed in the mam with the account given 
in EA^lnath’s huranji, the second dealt with the creation, and a short 
notice of th*e order of avents, as there narrated, is reproduced below 


1 The Sad tree is the eame as tfaai> known in Bengal as Agar (Aqmlaria 
Agallooha), the Aloes wood of the Bible, from which are obtained the perfumed 
chips which are so largely exported from Sylhot for use as inoonse in temples, 
&o Although its bark was widely used as a writing material throughout Assam, 
prior to the introduction of paper, its employment as such seems to have escaped 
notice The following description of the manner of preparing tho bark for this 
purpose for which 1 am indebted to Babii Pham Dhar Ghaliha, of Sibsagar, may 
therefore be found interestmg A tree is selected of about 15 or 16 years' growth 
and 30 to 35 inches in girth, measured about 4 feet from the ground From this 
the bark is removed in strips, from 6 to 18 feet long, and from 3 to 27 mohes in 
breadth These strips ore rolled up separately with the inner or white part of 
the bark outwards, and the outer or green part inside, and are dried in the sun for 
several days They are then nibbed by hand on a board, or some other hard 
substance, so as to facilitate the removal of the outer or scaly portion of the bark 
After this, they are exposed to the dew for one night, and next morning the outer 
layer of the bark (fi»*f|r) js carefully removed, and tho bark proper is cut into 
pieces of a oonvement size, 9 to 27 inches long and 3 to 18 inches broad. These are 
pat into cold water for about an hour and the alkali is extracted, after which the 
Borfooe IS soraped smooth with a kmfo They ore then dried in the sun for half 
an hour, and when perfectly dry are rubbed with a pieoe of burnt bnok A 
paste prepared from mitHmah (Phaseolus aoonitifolms) is next rubbed in, and the 
nark IS dyed yellow by moans of yellow arsenic This is followed again by sun- 
drying, after which tft strips are robbed as smooth as marble. The prooess Is 
DOW complete, and the strips are ready for use. 
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I hope) m time to be able to give a similar account of some of the 
folk-lore locked up in other Some educated Assamese gezAlemen 

in Sibsagar are taking a tardy, but none the less welcome, interest in 
these iplios of a bygone age, and it is to be hoped that their efEorts will 
culminate in some tangible result. As >a preparatory step, a register 
is being prepared, showing th^e puihis m the possession of each family, 
with a short abstract of the subj'ects dealt with. When this register 
has been completed, it Will be possible to take steps to procure more 
detailed informatpn regardmg the coiftents of each 

The Ahom Stoet of the Flood 

( 

Once upon a time, there was intense heat from the sun, which dried up 
all the water on the face of the earth, so that many people died of thirst 
At length the intense heat caused the earth to crack, and an immense 
volume of boiling water flowed out and killed all remsnnmg living things, 
except an old man named Thaolipling, and a cow, who were m a boat made 
of stone As the waters rose, this boat was carried by the flqpfl to 
the summit of a high mountain, the name of which is Iba, which lies 
far away to the North-East. The old man and the cow stayed on this 
mountain, while the water gradually subsided, leaving the bodies of the 
dead men and animals to decay From them, such an evil smell arose, 
that it reached the abode of the Gods, who sent hre down frqm heaven 
to burn them The heat caused by the conflagration was so intense, 
that the old man, being unable to endure it, killed the cow and took 
refuge inside its body There he found the seed of a pumpkin When 
the fire had died away, he planted this seed, and a tree grew up which 
threw out four branches m the direction of the four points of the 
compass The northern branch was killed by the cold, the southern 
branch fell into the fire and died, the western branch was destroyed 
by the remains of the flood, and only the eastern branch remamed 
This branch grew and flourished exceedingly, and at last produced a 
giant gourd, inside of which were men, and every kind of animal, 
bird and fish, and every kind of plant The living creatures tried hard 
to get out, and at length their cries and struggles reached the ears of 
Indra, who sent a messenger, named Panthoi, to ascertain what was 
inside the gourd. P&nthoi went and listened, and heard the cnes of 
men, cattle, elephants, and all sorts of animals He returned and 
reported this to Indra, who sent his eldest son Aiphalan to break open 
the gourd with a flash of lighting AiphaUn descended to earth to carry’ 
out his father’s instructions, and at first aimed at the point of the 
gourd where the men were The men however Ifttiplored him to aim 
elsewhere, and entreated him not to destroy them, saying that if 
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they weie only allowed to live and to escape from th<| gourd, they 
would settle down and cultivate Aiphalan then aimed It the place 
where the cattle were, but they likewise begged to be spared, saying 
that they VI ouId be required by the men for ploughing Indya’s son 
again changed the direction of his aim, but was again met by entreaties 
to discharge his fieiy missile at some otil^er part of the gourd At last, 
the old raai^ Thaoliphng, who was sifting at the point wheie the flower 
had died oft trom the gourd, offered to sacrifice himself W the men it 
they agreed hist to feed him, and promised ^o worship him e\ei after¬ 
wards This they did, and Aiphalafi thereupon discharged the light¬ 
ning tow'aids the part of the gourd pn which the old man was sitting 
Thaollpling was killed, but the gourd was split open and everything 
inside it escaped Aiphalan then taught the men different occupations 
He also taught the birds how to build their nests, and the other 
animals how to support themselves 

Tliiiolipling IS still worshipped by the D€5dhais, who make him 
offSinnga of sweets, grain, &c Indra is their mam and supreme God, 
but this does npt prevent their also doing homage to the man, but for 
whose act pf self abnegation the gourd might have remained unbioken 
until the present day^ 
























Under orders ol iili« the following systeri of transli- 

temiioti will be adopted for ibelatore in all publications o* the Society 
Authors of papers for the Journal, Pt. I, are partionlarly i^eqnested to 
adliere to it in their contnbntions* 



In Modem Yemaculars only} ^ may be represented by p, and 7 
by fh. • 

Avagraha is to ^e represented by an apostrophe, thus ^ sfir s5 'pi 
Visatga is represented by A, Jihoamullya by h, and VpaAhmanhja by A 
Anusvdia is represented by ih, thus samfoiga, and anunSula by the 
sign ' over the letter nasalized, thus sif a, 3, and so on. The wJfltla 
accent is represented by the sign ' and the by *. Thus,’•[ftf} 

agmh, wfa^lT ganiti, ll Atd, ffsifT lanya The mudatla accent may be 
leprosonted byThus, % ti avatdhanfa 


B. FOR PERSIAN (INCLUDING ARABIC WORDS IN 
PERSIAN) AND HINDUSTANI. 


(TAe system is not applicable to Aiahic when pronounced as in Arabic- 


speaking countries) 
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when representing anunasiJca in Deva 


Niigaii, by " on 

the piecoding vowel 

3 

w (or rarely v) 
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h 




^ y 

Hamzah f (where necessary) * 

The J of the article J| m Arabic words should be assimilated 
before the solar letters , and the vowel u which often precedes the aiticle 
and absorbs its vowel should remain attached to tho word to which it 
belongs Thus—cJ^I Iqbala>d>daulah. 

Tanwln may be rendered by «-«. g, ithjSqan Alif-i maqsurah should 
be rendered by d. 

Final y need not be wiitten in Persian and Hindustani words, 
but should be written in Arabic words 
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“PimpI Pimp!” Nov, as Islam S3lixi was following his pnaoner on 
anolhov elephant, Bnstam 0il retorted unabashed,‘‘Winch do 

you mean? The pimp m ftont or the one behind?” His office of 
Mil Toeak was given to another man, and ‘Inayatullah !^an, the 
Khansaman, or Loid Steward,,was directed to confiscate his p^opeity 
The amount reported was 600 gold corns (asharjt) 1,36,000 rupees, 
11 elephants, 70 horses, 18 camels, some jewels, and foity cait-loads of 
tents After a few months the culprit was retoased, and •received the 
name of Ghazanfar Khilnln placaof his old titles (20lh Shawwal. 1123 
= 30th Novembei, 1711).* • * 

On the 14th Zu,l Hajj, 1123 (22nd January, 1712), barely a month 
before Bahadur ^ah’s death, Miil^ammad Amin !^an repoi ted a severe 
fight with the Sikhs, and with his letter ho sent in five hundred heads. 
But, on the Emperoi’s death, Muhammad Amin !0^an left that part of 
the country and returned to the imperial camp with the object of tak¬ 
ing pait in the fight for the succession The Guru saw his oppoif unity 
and., once more took possession of the town of Sadhaura, and re¬ 
stored the fort of Lohgarh. Heie he remained undisturbed fot about 
two months When Jaliandar Shah’s accession had taken place, 
Muljamraadf Amin Kbto was sent back to continue the campaign, and 
Zainu d-din A^mad Khau, faujdar of Ohahld Snhind, was ordered 
to put hijaself under that general’s dtders For several months the 
investment of Sadhama was maintained without result Then, to¬ 
wards the end of the year 1124 (Decembet, 1712), when Jaliandar Shah 
left Dihli for Agia to oppose the advance of Farrukh Siyor, he lo¬ 
cal led Muhammad Amin Khan to head-qnaiters Subsequent events 
will fall within the reign of Faauukh Siyai.* 

(]Notb —Another extract relaimpf the capture and execution of Bandali, and 
{EOMng au acoouiit of the Sikli Bpuitual saoceBsion up to 1173 IT, has alieady 
appeared m the Asiatic Quarteily liecieui foi Apiil, 1894, pp 420--431 ] 

1 Kiitnwar Khan. 95. 98. and Dastiir ul-‘Aml, B M, Oriental MSS, 1690, f<* 
155 b 

S KaniwarKhiiu, 100, MTiza Muhammad, 215-237. 
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On the HypotheeiS of the Beibyhnian Origin of the so-called Lunar Zodmo^ 

By G Thibaut. 

' That the lunar ssodiao, or system of lunar mansions, which we find in 
use since an eaily time among sereial Asiatic nations, notably the 
Aiabs, Hindus and Chinese, had onginally been established m Babylon, 
was a conjecture, first thrown out by Professor A Weber.^ Direct 
proofs of such a zodiac having been recognised by the Chaldean astrono* 
meis were, indeed, not given by that scholar A few facts were qnjpted 
which seemed to lend some countenance to the hypothesis in question, 
but that these facts had by themselves little proving force was admitted 
by the author of the hypothesis himself That, under these circum* 
stances, the hypothesis was put forth at all, was due to the conviction 
that the striking similarities displayed by the lunar zodiacs of the three 
nations mentioned, could be satisfactorily accounted foi, only on the 
assumption of there haviilg been a tine histoiical connexion between 
them, while, at the same time, difficulties of various kinds seemed to 
preclude the assumption of the zodiac having been first devised by one 
of the three nations, and later on, borrowed b^ the other two. It thus 
presented itself as a not unlikely way out of the difficulty, to assign the 
invention of the lunar zodiac to the centrally situated Babylon, which, 
moreover, was known to have been one of the eailiest seats of astro* 
nomical observation and speculation, and to suppose that from thence 
were derived at a very early period the different lunar zodiacs posi¬ 
tively known to us 

Viewed in this way, the hypothesis was indeed by nd means des¬ 
titute of plausibility. It did not enter into conflict with any known 
facts, and seemed to offer openings for the removat of certain difficulties 
which attached themselves to other theories Hence it was, if not 
adopted, at least referred to as not'improbable by several competent 
enquirers. That others again, less cautious, and perhaps less fully 
acquainted with the intricate character of the evidence, proceeded to 

'•4 

1 See Weber’s History of Indian Literature (first German Edition, 1952, p. 21), 
and the first of his Essays on the Nakshatros, 1860, paesm. 
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atatd as an undoubted fact, wbat certainly was only a fairly plausible 
conjeciitire, was wbat genei ally happens m such cases, and^ can in no 
way be laid to the fault of the distinguished author of the hypothesis 
At the time when Professor Weber first formulated his views on 
the probable ongm of the Nakshatras (to* use the term by whioh^ the 
Hindus designate the constituent'^ asterisms of their lunar zodiac), 
hardly anyt];^ing was known about the astronomical doctrines of the 
Babylonians, but what we learn from Greek anti Homan authois These 
writers do not indeed say anythiif^ about a ^Innai zodiac, but as their 
accounts cannot be considered as m any way exhaustive, no great stress 
could laid upon this absence of .testimony on a particular ppint. 
During the last foity years, however, rapid progress has been made in 
the decipherment of the original records of Babylonian and Assyi inn 
literature, t.e , the very numerous inscriptions in cuneiform characters 
engraved on stone and clay tablets, winch have been excavated from 
the heaps of inins covering ancient Chaldean soil, and are at present 
preserved m the great Museums of Europe, principally the British 
Museum Among these records of the past, numerous toxts of astrono¬ 
mical and ^stiological chai actor came to light, some of which have been 
published—chiefly in^fche * Insciiptions of Western Asia,’ edited by the 
authorities of the British Museum,—and several scholars, soon after, 
attempted to elucidate the meaning (Of those difficult doenmonts Of 
the scope and value of these eailier attempts to re-constiuot tho system 
of Chaldean astronomy we cannot speak hero m detail. To the general 
difficulties besottmg all interpretation of cuneiform documents, them are 
added, in the case of astionomical texts, special difficulties of a truly 
formidable nature, and we, therefore, need not be astonished, when find¬ 
ing, that, for some time, no results were icached that could be accepted 
with any confidence As far as the question of the lunar zodiac con¬ 
cerned, nothing was discovered that favoured the hypothesis of its 
Chaldean oiigin But owing to tho fiagmentary nature of the texts 
interjireted, and tho doubts attaching to the interpretations, theie was, 
after all, no reason for giving up the hope that evidence confirming 
that hypothesis might be traced at some futnie time 

A few years ogp, however, an enormous advance in our knowledge 
of Babylonian Astronomy was effected by the publication of the results 
of the researches which two distinguished scholars, Fathers Epping and 
Strassmaier, had earned on in co-opeiation.^ F Strassmaier had suc¬ 
ceeded in discovering, among the treasures of the British Museum, 
some astronomical tablets which were distinguished from the mass of 


1 F Eppiog S J, ABtrouomiBobes ans Babylon. Freiburg, 1689. 
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eimilar dooumetits by being clearly dated in a known era, so that astro¬ 
nomical calculation could be resorted to for the interpretation their 
contents 1 cannot, interesting as it would be, give in this place an 
account of the steps by which F Epping, throughout assisted by the vast 
philological and pal»ograplne learning' of F. Strassmaier, arrived at 
a convincing and almost complete interpretation of the contents of those 
tablets, how, by calculations and reflections continued through many 
years, ho succeeded in elifniniting one unknown quantity after the other ; 
and thus in the end establijBhing a firih basis for all future lesearch in 
this field Nor can I here undertake to give a full account of the nature 
of the results worked out Of these so much only will be qoncisely 
stated as may be considered to bear on the question treated of in 
this paper 

It appears from the astronomical Ublets interpreted, that the Baby¬ 
lonian astionomers were in the habit of refcirmg the positions of the 
five planets to a certain nnmbei of fixed stats situated near the Ecliptic 
The tablets explained, m the book above referred to, are supposed by 
Professor Eppiug to contain what he calls planetary ephemeiids, to, 
methodical statements of the places of the planets, as calculated before 
hand for a ceitam period of time Other tablets of a geueially similar 
nature, which Professor Epping has since published and translated in 
the ‘Zeitsohiift fur Assj'iiologie,’ are supposed by him to embody the 
results not of previous calculation but actual observation It may in 
some cases be difficult of decision whether a certain tablet contains a 
statement of calculations or of observations, for, so far, we do not know 
#ith what degree of accuracy the Babylonians either were able to pre¬ 
dict the positions of the planets, or cared to observe and record their 
actual positions Professor Epping naturally supposes that, wherever 
the stetements are very neaily accurate, i e , very nearly agree with the 
positions of the planets, as determined for that time by the methods of 
modem astronomy, we have to do with lecords not of calculation but 
actual obsei vation The decision of this impoitant question does not, 
however, concern us heie 

A few examples quoted from Professor Eppmg’a book will serve to 
illustrate the Babylonian method of stating the places of planets One 
of the tnblefs says, that in the night of the 20th of the month Aim 
(April to May) of the year 189 of the Seleucidan Eia (—122) Venns 
appeared (or was to appeal) m the eastern sky, and above her the 
western star of the head of the Bam, at a distance of four yards. Again 
we read that in the night of tlie 26th of the month Abu (July 
to August) of the same year, Mars appealed (or*^Was to appear) lu 
the eastern sky, and above it the western star of the mouth of the 
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Twins, at tlie distance of eight inches. A S. O The observations— 
or caldolations—recorded, comprise positions of all the five planets 
We cannot in this place dwell at length on the elaborate and 
ingenious processes which F Eppmg snoceeded in identifyyig the 
planets and the fixed stars—nfcrmal staitf, as F Eppmg calls them—to 
which the places of the planets are reieiTed, nor can we discuss the 
methods empjoyed by the Babylonian astronomers in determining and ex¬ 
pressing these places We are concerned onlyVith the results arrived 
at by F. Eppmg, and these 8oem*so well assijred, that*we need not hesi¬ 
tate to accept his identifications %}h idto, so that we have trustworthy 
information about a number of stars—none of them far from^the 
Ecliptic—which the Babylonian Astionomeis used as their fundamental 
stars The planetary tables analysed in Epping’s book mention twenty- 
eight such stars (or rather twerity-nme, if we take into account y 
Cancii, mentioned m the Note to Eppmg's Constellation xiii, p 126) 
But since the publication of that book, Eppmg and Strassmaier have 
continued their icseaichcs and succeeded m explaining somofuither 
planetary tablets—constiucted on much the same hues—which supply 
a few more.noimal stars, so that a list published m the December part 
of the Assyrwlogical J^view for 1892, contains altogther thirty-three 
normal stars Whether ]U8t so many normal stars weie recognised by 
the Babjslonian Astronomers, or whtether the future decipherment of 
further tablets will add to that number, we^are not at present able to 
say Taking into account that the Babylonians manifestly aimed at a 
considerable degree of accuiacy in their observations, and possibly pie- 
dictions, the former alternative would not, a yiuon, appear improbable 
But the fact, on the other hand, that so far, in all the Tablets explained, 
only thirty-three stars have been met with, while, most probably, there 
would have been more than once an oppoitunity of mentioning* other 
stais also, seems to indicate that for some reason or other a limited 
number of stars had been singled out once for all, and that to them 
only the positions of the planets were referred. The number of these 
stars may, of coarse, have exceeded thiity-three to some extent A 
conjecture made by Professor Hornmel with reference to this point does 
not lack plausilnlity.« According to a well-known passage m Diodorus, 
the Chaldeans taught that thirty stars, called the ‘ Counsellor Gods,’ 
were ranged under the planets,—fifteen above and fifteen below the 
earth—one of which went every ten days from the upper to the lower 
regions From the last mentioned item of doctrine, Professor Hornmel 
concludes that we have to read, in the text of Diodorus, ‘ tbirty-six ’ 
instead of * thirty,^^16 x 10 being equal to 360, the approximate nnmbei 
of the days of the year, and seems inclined—if 1 rightly apprehend 
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his meaning—to identify those thiHy<six Oonnsellor Stars with the 
normal stars selected by the astronomers. This is a not unlikely honjeo* 
tore, and we, therefore, may expect to meet, by and bye, in Babylonian 
texts, with three further stars employed as normal stars. 

We now come to the special topic of the present paper, ew., a criti¬ 
cal examination of the views SEOt forth not long ago by the distinguished 
Assyriologist, Professor F. Hommel, of Munich, on the connexion of 
the senes ol normal stars employed by the Ohaldean Astronomers, 
with the lunar sodiaos apknowledgefi by Ihe Arabs, Hindus, and 
Chinese ^ 

'^Professor Hommel is of opinion that the results of the researches 
carried on by Epping and Strassmaier suffice to raise beyond doubt, the 
truth of the conjecture first hazarded by Professor Weber, as to Baby¬ 
lon having been the place wheie a senes of lunar stations was first 
established, and from which that series, more or less modified, was bor¬ 
rowed by the other nations But as the Babylonian senes on the one 
hand, and the senes acknowledged by the Arabs, Hindns and Chinese, 
on the other hand, are by no means altogether identical—as indeed 
sufficiently appears from what has bbbn said, so far, about ^he Babylo¬ 
nian normal stars, — there anses the necessity•spf accounting for the 
various discrepancies, and showing that they have to, or may, be 
viewed as later variations. We will follow Professor Hommeil through 
the different steps of the, argumentation by which he attempts to 
effect this. 

The point in which the seties of Babylonian normal stars most 
obviously differs from the well-known lunar zodiacs is, of course, that 
the latter comprise twenty-seven or twenty-eight stars, or groups of 
stars, while the Babylonian senes numbers thirty or more stars. This 
discrepancy—Professor Hommel attempts to remove by undertakiug to 
show—that the Babylonian senes, as well as the lunar zodiac of the 
4fabs and other nations, originally comprised, all of them, twenty-four 
members only Fii st, as to the Babylonian series Professor Hommel 
has compiled from Eppiug’s book, a series of thii ty-one stars, > (of which 
one, however, viz , No. 26, is imt actually met with in the Tablets, but 
due to an hypothesis of Professor Hommel’s), while, as remarked 
above, the list published hy Epping and Stiassmaier in the Z, F. Ats 

1 * Ueber den Ursprang and das Alter der Arabisohen Sternnamen und insbesoa- 

dereder Mondstationen' von Fritz Hommel, ZeitscdinftderDentsohenMorgenlSn- 
diahoen Gesellschaft, Yol 46, pp. 692-619 ^ 

2 Pp 610-12, of Professor Hommol's paper—The list^umbers thirty start 
only, bnt this IS doe to the mistake of one star {PuluJchu^ia Canon) haring re¬ 
ceived uo ronmng number. 
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contains thirty-three stars. Strictly speaking, Fj'ofeasor Hommel, or 
any ono espousing his yievc^s, would, therefore, have to show that not only 
the series of thirty-one stars, hat also that which comprises two 
farther stars, admits of being reduced to a series of twenty-four mem¬ 
bers The difference of the two senes jis, howerer, of no great im¬ 
portance as far as the matter in qaestion ^ concerned: for on the point 
of view adopted by Professor Hommeh, the larger as well as the smaller 
list doubtless admits of redaction This plah is to combine mto one 
asterism (or station, to usft the tSIrm employed by Pi^pfessor Hommel) 
all those stars which aie shewn by their names to have been viewed by 
the Babylonians as closely connected. The Babylonian list no dpubt 
comprises a number of stars which were considered to constitute pairs: 
the two stars which^rofessor Epping by his calculations has identified 
as, and Tauri, are designated on the tablets as the northern and 
southern (translated by Professor Hommel as 'ox of the 

wain’), rj and/u, Geminoium, are called the western and the eastern 
star of the mouth of the Twins, a and /8, Geminorum", appear as the eastern 
and western Twins, y and 8, Cancn, are called the southern and the north¬ 
ern one of ^uhikku (translated ‘ Spindle ’ by Professor Hommel), a and 
/8, Librae, are called t^ southern and the northern one of the Balance; 
y and d, Oapnoomi, appear as the western and the eastern one of—ac¬ 
cording tp Professor Hommel’s translation—the goat-fish; a and /9, 
Arietis, are called the eastein and western one of the head of the 
Bam. Fourteen single stars thus being combined into seven pairs of 
stars, the list of thirty-one stars is reduced to one of twenty-four mem¬ 
bers, part of them pairs of stai's, and part single stars. Epping’s list 
of thirty-three stars appears to compinse eight pairs of stars, tj^e 
countmg of which as single stais would bring the number down to 
twenty-five. But it would piobably not be diificult, by some further 
combination, to reduce this latter total by another unit, and thus 
again to arrive at what might be called a zodiac of 24 astensms or 
stars. 

Next, as to the lunar zodiacs of the Arabs, Hindus and Chinese* 
Here also Professor Hommel labours to show that those zodiacs, in 
their original foim ^consisted of no more than twenty-four members. 
This argumentation concerns itself with the Arabic Zodiac chiefly, and 
the means by which he undertakes to reduce the twenty-eight stations 
of that zodiac to an earlier senes of twenty-four is as follows — 

He m the first place, assumes the two stations aUFargh al-atcwal 
(* and /9, Pegasi) and aUFargh a^i-sSni {y, Pegasi, and a, Andromedm) to 
have originally constituted one station only, on the ground that in all 
the older passages which mention those stations, they are spoken of as 
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one only, called ad-dalwuJ He further maintains the twelfth station—cw- 
Saifah —(yS Looms) — to have been a later insertion, chiefly for the rea¬ 
son that also the corresponding Indian Station, viZf JJttara Fhalguni 
appears, to judg'e £iom its name, to have ongmally formed one station 
with tlm preceding one, vu , ^urva Phaf^tinl Ho next suggests that 
No 17— al-iklll d IT Scorpi^nis) was not originally separated from the 
preceding station— az-Zuh&nay —, for the reason that the name of the 
coi responding Indian Station, viz,, Anwddhd, indicates t£at station to 
have once been one with the preceding station, which, in addition to its 
ordinal y name, vigHkhS is sometimes called rd,dha. And he finally throws 
a dojibt on the originality of the 21st station aUBaldah, with reference 
to the fact that the conespouding Indian Station may, on account of its 
name, UttarSshddhds, be suspected to have origin^ly constituted one 
station with the one immediately preceding (Pitrvdshddhds). 

The lunar zodiac of the Arabs is thus i educed to a senes comprising 
twenty-four stations *And as the four re 3 ecLed stations are iejected 
for reasons derived from the nomenclature of the corresponding Hindu 
Nakshatras, it of couise, follows that those four Nakshatias also must 
be viewed as later additions to an original Hindu senes of twenty-four 
mernbois only. Professor Hommel makes some remarks" tending to 
show that also some of the Chinese Sieu are later insertions in an 
original less extended scries, he does not, however, attempt to prove that 
just foui membeis of the Chinese zodiac were not oiiginal. This, how¬ 
ever, IS a point of no gieat importance 

Piofessoi Hommel, thus, has established two series of astevisras — a 
Babylonian one and an Aiab one—each of which comprises twenty- 
foui members, and next proceeds to enquire how far the constituent 
mcmbeis of the two series are identical In the comparative statement 
of the two lists, however, given by him on page 613, he exhibits, not 
the reduced Arabic list, but the ordinaiy list of twenty-eight stations 
We may follow him therein (since, in a comparison of the individual 
stai s of the two lists, it does not make much difference whether we 
arrange them in twenty-eight or twenty-four stations), and, therefore, 
heie le-pioduce the list as drawn up by Piofessor Hommel tn extenso. 

Bahylotiian Scries. Aiahsan Senes 

1 timmnu, y Tauri , at-turaiya, y Taun 

2 pidnu, a Taun . al-debaran, a Taun 

1 To this wo must add—following a line of reasoning adopted by Professor Horn* 
mol m three other oases—that also the names of the oorrespondiag Nakshntras 
(Parva-Bhadrapadaa and Uttata-Bfuidrapadds) point to the'l^t of there having 
originally been one stutiou, which, later on, was divided into two. 
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Babylonian Series. 

3 srft* navkabti, ^ a {^Taun 

4 pu ta’ami, fi Gemmoram ) 
5. ta’ami, sa re‘i, y Gemiuoram ) 

6 ta’&mi, a, B Gemmoram 

7 pulakka, y, S Oancn 
8 * zis ari, I Leonis ... 

9 sarra, a Leunis 

10 mArnSa i Ibu ai kat, larri p LeAiis 

11 zibbat arl, ft Leonis 

12 siptt arku sa ari, ft Virginia 

13 sar ardati, y Virginia 

14 nabu ardati, a Virginia 

15 zibanltu , a, ft Librea 

16 risakrabi, 8, /3 Soorpionia 
17. b^brud, a Scorpioms 
J8 mata aa kosil, 9 Ophiaohi 

19 bttnin sug'ur, a, ft Capncorni 

20 sag*ur, y 8 Gapiicoriii 

21 . 

22 . 

23 rikis num , t) (Piscmm) 

24 ris kusaiikki, a, ft Aiietis 


Arabian Series. 
al>haq*a, A, 4,^ 4* Ononis. 
al‘ban‘a, y, /a, v, y, i Oemiuo> 
rum. , 

a^-^ira, a, ft Geminorum. 
an-«ati'a, y, 8 Canon 
*at*tarf, A Looms, 
al-^abha* a Leonis. 
az-zulya, 8, $ Leonis. 

’ af-farfa, ft Leonis. 

*al-‘awwa^ ft-gty Virginia. * 

as-Bimak, a Virginia, 
al-ghaf i. i, K, A Virginia, 
az-zubanay o, ft Libree 
al-iklil , 8 , IT, ^ Sfoorpioms 
al-qalb, a Scorpioms. 
as~saala. A, v Scoipionis. 
an-na ‘ayim Sagitt. 
al>ba1da Sagitt 
ad>4abih, a, ft Capncorni. 
ibula , c, /«, V Aqnani. 
aa-su'ud , ft. i Aquarii. 
al-ahbiya, a, y, if Aqaarii 
nd-dalwu , a, A 7 Pegasi, a An> 
diomedee. 

aUbdt, ft Andromedee. 
an-na^h, ft, y Anetis. 
al-bntain a, b, c Hnscse 


Obseivmg that in the above two lists the stars constitatmg sixteen 
stations are absolutely identical, while there is an approximate agi eement 
m SIX fuithei cases, Professor Hommel considers himself justified in 
conclnding that ‘ there cannot be any doubt that the planetary stations 
made use of by the Babylonians at the time of the Arsacide Kings, and 
the Arabic (as well the Indian and Chinese), lunar stations sreibased 
on one and the same more ancient original 

Now this conclusion I feel altogether unable to accept—^In the 
first place there arises the difficulty of accounting for the acceptation of 
a zodiac of twenty-four astensms, and its later transformation into one 
of twenty-eight members, by the Hindus, Arabs and Chinese alike. 
That the Babylonf&ns who manifestly possessed from old times a real 
solar zodiac of twelve signs should at some later time have subdivided 
J I 20 
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each station of that zodiac into two parts, is intelligible, for dmsions 
comprising thirty degrees each naturally would, for many purposes, 
be fpund inconveniently large. For the same reasons we can nndenr- 
stand the establishment of a senes of thirty-six stars, three for each 
sign of the zodiac I do not'see any pi oof of a senes of twenty-four 
stations having ever actually teen employed by the Babylonians; but 
as said just now, a motive for its formation is at any rate ipiaginabte, in 
the case of those who, as a mafter of fact, started with a zodiac consist¬ 
ing of twelve parts But„for what purposes should we imagine that 
hypothetical zodiac of twenty-four members to have been borrowed by 
tho ‘other nations P What we positively know is that the Hindus? 
Arabs and Chinese possessed zodiacs compnsing twenty-eight or twenty- 
seven members, % e, zodiacs having a special reference to the moon’s 
motion. Professor Hommel would have us believe that the Chinese, 
Arabs and Hindus independently borrowed from the Babylonians a 
zodiac of twenty-four asterisms, that tins zodiac was afterwards ex¬ 
panded by the Chinese into one of twenty-eight members, that the 
Hindus independently did the same, and that tho Arabs finally added 
four membeis to Iheir zodiac at the time when they became^ acquainted 
with Hindu astronomy. Now the zodiac tif thp Hindus is from the 
cailiest time at which it appears a decidedly lunar one; the nakshatraa 
are piiraaiily those asterisms with which the moon in herperwdio revo¬ 
lution successively enters iniio conjunction, and that the Hindu Series 
of twenty-eight or twenty-seven astensms should have been preceded 
by one of twenty-four members, is therefore, dp ion, quite improbable. 
The same may be said of the Arab manztls , and also of the Chinese 
sieu The lunar charactef of the sieu is not so clearly apparent as that 
of the nakshatra and manzil But just for that reason an amplifica¬ 
tion of an earlier list of 24 asterisms—which would have fully satisfied 
all practical requirements—into one of twenty-eight members is all 
the less piobable. 

Piofessor Hommel speaks in several places of the twenty-four 
‘lunar’ stations But a senes of twenty-four stations can in no 
way be called ‘lunar’ A ‘lunar’ zodiac—whether we understand 
thereBy a zodiac of lunar origin or one of prev|,ilingly lunar applica¬ 
tion—can be constituted only by a senes of either twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight asterisms. 

There are farther considerations which render impro|)able the 
hypothesis of the Babylonian Series of normal stars having been the 
prototype of the different lunar zodiacs With the Arabs as well as 
the Hindus and Chinese, the twenty-eight or twenty^beven members of 
tbeir zodiacs appear from the \ery outset as stations, i,e , sections of 
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the ecliptie, dmding the oeorse of snn, moon, and planets into a nnm- 
bm- of parts. These snb-dmsions may be viewed either as abstract 
fractional parts of the ecliptic, irrespective of any stars or astensms; 
or else they may be conceived as marked by certain stars or groups 
of stars. In ancient Arabic Lteratore the latter aspect prevails on the 
whole; the diffei^nt seasons of the year^ro discerned and distinguished 
according t^ the successive risings of* the stars or groups of stars that 
maik the stations But at the same time there are other passages 
which refer to the moon hr sun Us being within a station, and in which 
therefore the chai actor of the stations as sub-divisions of the ecliptic 
appears very clearly In Sanskrit literature the nakshatras came, at a 
very early period to be prevailingly viewed as subdivisions of the path 
of the moon and sun, although the more sensuous character of the sta¬ 
tions as astensms was by no means forgotten 

Among the Chinese finally the sieu although defined by groups of 
stars are genei ally used only as subdivisions of the ecliptic they in 
fact hold in Chinese astronomy a position strictly analogous to that of 
the signs of the zodiac among Western nations It is true that m one 
point the Chinese zodiac has preseived a more unmistakablo maik of 
its origin than the zodiacs of the more Western nations, viz , in the 
inequality of oxtent of the twenty-eight sieu For this inequality can 
be explaijied only by the fact that the twenty-eight subdivisions of the 
ecliptic were made to correspond to twenty-eight groups of stars of, 
naturally, unequal extent 

It thus appears that Arabs, Hindus, and Chinese alike used 
the stations of thoir lunar zodiacs m the same way as \ve use 
the signs of our zodiac, te, as subdivisions^ipf the sphere, and there¬ 
by of the path of sun, moon and planets If, therefore, the lunar 
zodiacs of those three nations were more adaptations of an original 
Babylonian zodiac of twenty-foui or more astensms, wo should 
expect that also theastensms constituting that Babylonian zodiac 
should have been employed for the purpose of subdividing the 
ecliptic into as many pat ts, to which the motions of sun, moon and 
planets are referred But, as an examination of the Babylonian 
planetary tablets teaches, this is by no means the case As stated above, 
those tablets when intending to fix the position of a planet with accu¬ 
racy', refer it to one of* the normal stai s When on the other hand the 
Babylon^n astronomers could not—or else did not care to—define the 
place of a planet very exactly, they merely say in which of the twelve 
zodiacal constellations it was at the time The tablets say, e q , that 
on the evening at the 4th Airu— 122, Mercury heliaAilly set in te^te 
(Taurus); and that on the 8th Tishntu—310, Mars heliacally rose m 
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nuim (Libra) The Babylonian names of the twelve oonstollaiions of 
the zodiac are giyen iti Bppmg’s^ work, p 149, (cf also the disiSnssioh 
of these names by Strassmaier, pp 170-173), and a second rectified list 
IS famished in the Zeitschrtft fur Assyrtohgie for December 1892, 
p 228. We may also compare on this po»nt Professor Hommel’s paper 
nnder discassion, pp 610-12,' and Professor Jensen’s ' Kosmohgte der 
Babylonier* pp 57-95 and 495-501 

According to the i esnlts amyed at by these scholars, the Babylonian 
names of the zodiacal constellations agfee, on the whole, with tlie Greek 
ones, the most striking exception being that, m the place of Cancer, the 
Babylonians have a term Pulukipu which is said to mean a ‘ spindle * 
And there seems no longer to prevail any doubt that the solar zodiac, 
with its twelve signs, was first invented by the Babylonians, and em¬ 
ployed by them from a very early penod. The need, therefore, which, 
in the case of other nations, snpphed the chief reason for the estab¬ 
lishment of a lunar zodiac, viai , the need of some subdivision of the 
zodiac into parts to which the motions of the heavenly bodies could be 
referred, did, as far as we can see back, not exist for the Babylonians, 
who already possessed a subdivision of the zodiac into twelve parts 

A comparison of the designations of the Babylonian normal stars 
with the names of the lunar stations among the Arabs, Bindus, and 
Chinese, suggests similar conclusions. The names of these latter point 
thionghout to an independent series of asterisms, t e, the name of each 
sbition indicates a star or group of stars, considered to constitute an 
independent whole by itself, not forming part of a larger group or 
constellation We must modify this general statement with refeience 
to those Arab and Hindu stations which, by their designations, as ' first ’ 
and ‘second,’ or ‘eaiher’ and ‘ later,’ are shewn to have been viewed as 
parts of one more extensive constellation. But this qualification does not 
affect the contrast which the lunar mansions of the three nations form, 
in this respect, to the senes of Babylonian normal stars For it is clear ^ 
that by far the greater number of the names of those stais point 
to the fact that the stars were viewed as belonging to one or other 
of the twelve zodiacal constellations We have the head of the Ram, 
the mouth of the Twins, the head of the Inon, the tail of the 
Lion, the hind-foot of the Lion, the anterior ball of the Yiigin, the 
* messenger’ (?) of the Viigin, the Balance, the head of the Scorpion, 
the horn of the Goat-fish, the bead of the Pouter (of water, ^quanus), 
the foot of the Poorer, the head of the Fish A few stars only have 
special names not directly pointing to any connexion of theirs with the 

1 1 here have to accept the interpretations of the Babylonian names given by 
Frofessor ilommel 
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Eodiaoftl constellations, so, ^.g^pidnu (Aldebaran) and snrru (Regnlns) 
The Btbbjloman nomenclature of th_^ stars near the !E!chptio thus 
seems, on the whole, to have been faithfully reproduced by the Greek 
Astronomers, who have special names for some few of the most/jonspi- 
cuous stars, while the great majority are simply referred to their places 
in the zodiacal constellations. t * 

In spite^ of the preceding refleotibns, which tend to shew that the 
Babylonian series of normal stars, and the lunar zodiacs of the three 
nations, difEer in general* character, it raigjit be mamtamed that the 
Babylonians had for some reason or other singled out a certain number 
of—let ns say, twenty-four — eoliptical stars or asterisms, which sA*ieB 
was later on borrowed by the other nations and vatiously adapted to 
their own purposes. This, in fact, is, as explained above, the thesis ad¬ 
vocated by Professor Horamel. We, therefore, must now examine in 
detail the steps of his argumentation. 

That the normal stais of the Babylonians—whether 31 or 33 or 
36, or in fact any approximate number—may without much difficulty 
be arranged, as is done by Professor Hommel, in a series of twenty- 
four members has been admitted before But it appears very much 
more doubtful whether we can follow Professor Hommel in the second 
step of his argumentation, mz , the attempt to show that, also, the differ¬ 
ent lunar,zodiacs in their primitive form comprised twenty-four sta¬ 
tions only. We will no longer dwell on the.cncumstance of a zodiac of 
twenty-four stations not being a lunar one at all, for the oiiginally lunar 
character of the zodiacs undei discussion might be called into question 
But what positive evidence is there for any of the three zodiacs con¬ 
cerned ever having comprised less than twenty-eight or twenty-seven 
members?—Piofessor Hommel does not attempt to show that the 
Chinese oiiginally acknowledged twenty-four stations only, following 
G Schlegel, he merely remarks (Note 6, p. 606), that o and Pegasi, 
and y Pegasi and d Andromedee, which constitute the two sieu Tschi 
and Pi oiiginally formed one station only, t 

Concerning the Arab and Hindu Stations, Professor Hommel thinks, 
as shown above, that theie arc reasons for singling out four of them as 
later additions, and further conjectures that the addition was mdepend- 

1 We need not, of course, with reference to the point under disoussion, pay 
attention to J B Biot’s opinion that the Chinese Stations were originally twenty- 
four only, to which four more were added, at about 1100 B 0. For that opimou 
has long been shown to have no historical fonndation whatever, and would, even 
if found to be trne, hardly help to confirm Professor HommeVs views, since the 
four stations which Biot declares to be later additions (vtz , Nu, Oey, JAeov, and Ti), 
are all included in Professor Hommers hypothetical original senes. 
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©ntlj* mad© by tb« Hindns only, and mereb^ borrowed by the Arabs 
when they first became acqnai^l^d with Indian astronomy. We also 
hare seen that Professor Hommel draws his reason for snspeddng four 
Indiai^ Nakfhatras from their names. But the very indefinite indica¬ 
tion supplied by the nomenclature certainly does not suffice to make 
n|> for the total absence of pceiitive evidence as well as general probabi¬ 
lity. The Hindu Senes, at any i%i.te, appears from its very beginning as 
intimately and specially connected with the moon, ^ and we, therefore, 
neither expect to, find, nor^do we actu&lly fincf, any trace of there having 
ever been less than twenty-seven nr twenty-eight nakshatraB. That in 
throe cases two consecutive nakshatraa are specially connected by having 
the same name—only differentiated by the addition of ‘earlier'and 
‘later'—certainly does not suffice to prove that there ongmally existed 
a list of twenty-four stations, but can very well be accounted for by the 
supposition that when a senes of twenty-seven or twenty-eight stations 
WM established, there either already existed such names as purva- and 
iittara-phalgml, or that existing names such as phalguni were, for 
the purposes of the lunar zodiac, to be established, differentiated by 
the addition of pwva and uttara , or else, the asterism§ then being 
named for the first time, that two stations were united by a common 
name because they struck the eye as constituting one whole as it were 
The fact is, that in each case the stars of which the thsee pairs of 
purva and uttara consist,^ form an obvious and conspicuous square, 
so that nothing was more natural than to compnse them under one 
name, even on the part of those who distinctly viewed them as two 
stations. But even if there should have originally been an asteiism 
called simply phalguni^ this would not prove that such an astensm 
ever formed a member in a senes of twenty-four nakshatraa. 

The name anuradhd finally, meaning ‘ that which follows on rMka* 
has no force whatever, to prove that the two stations were originally con¬ 
sidered as one only, not any more than the name of the Arab ManzU 
aUDeharan, te, * tbe following one,* proves that station to have been 
at first one with the preceding station, ms., Thurayya^ the Pleiades 
Had rddh& and anurMha^ t.e , a, jfi, $, t Libre and 8, w, Scorpioms, 
ever constituted one primitive station, we might,^ moreover, reasonably 
expect to meet with the same stars combined in one group in the 
primitive Babylonian series assumed by Professor Hommel But this 
is distinctly not the case, for we there find a and ^ Libres as Zibdnltu 

1 As has been rtused beyond donbt by Professor Weber, in tbe course of tbe 
lengthy oontroversies carried on by him wii& several other soholars, ooncenung the 
8Hginal character of the nakshatrasM 
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(Balance)) and B and Soorpionie as SiS^akrahi. (Head of the Scorpion). 
,lt wonld be of interest, could we apply'^this latter teat also to the three 
purva and uttara pairs of the Hindu series. The Babylonian list, how¬ 
ever, exhibits not any stars either of Sagittarius—m which ^e two 
AahadhUa of the Hindus are f>ituated--«or of Pegasus, and Andro¬ 
meda, to which the two Bhadrapadaa belong Of the three stars, 
on the other hand, which constitute *purva and uttara-phalguni (viz , $ 
and B Leonis, Looms) one only, indeed,* vis., occurs in Pro¬ 
fessor Hommel’s list, bulf anothCtr (viz ^ ^),is added ^u Epping’s list 
(Z f A., December 1892), and as the names of the two are zihhat-ard 
(tail of the Lion) and zibbat-kalah (?) firii, it seems that here the Baby¬ 
lonians also viewed the stars of two stations, as forming one group only. 

There is, of course, no better positive historical evidence for the 
Mendzil of the Arabs ever having been less than twenty-eight, than there 
18 in the case of the nahshatras In one case (vtz , that of the two 
JBhrgA) we have a designation which, in a manner analogous to that of 
the Hindus, points to two stations being viewed as parts of one large 
constellation, but the case is the most striking one of the three men¬ 
tioned above, in which this mental combination is almost inevitably pro¬ 
voked by t{ie configuration of the group In the case of the three 
other mendzil (as-Saif a, al-Iklilf al’Balda)^ which Professor Hommel 
is inolmed^to view as havmg sprung frbm the later subdinsion of large 
groups of stars into two stations, there is^ no other reason than the 
hypothetical later bi-partition of the corresponding asterisms of the 
Hindu Series. Professor Hommel wishes to connect the amplification 
of the assumed original seiies of twenty-four mendzil into the known 
one of twenty-eight, with the introduction of Hindu astronomical doc¬ 
trines into Islamitic countries. But this hypothesis has absolutely no¬ 
thing to rest on 

We now advance to the last step \p Professor Hommel’s argumenta¬ 
tion, VIZ , the attempt to show that the series of asterisms composing 
the different lunar zodiacs is fundamentally identical with the stars and 
groups of stars which the Chaldean Astronomers employed as their 
normal stars This is clearly the most impoitant hnk in the chain of 
attempted proof. What we have considered so far might indeed be 
termed merely preliminary, or even comparatively irrelevant It does 
not, after all, greatly matter—an advocate of the Babylonian oiigin 
of the lunar zodiacs might say—whether the stations of the Hindus, 
Arabs, and Chinese were originally twenty-four or not, nor whether 
the Babylonian normal stars can be shown, or not, to fall into twenty- 
four groups; nor what the exact historical relation of the stations of 
Hie Arabs and Hindus may have been, nor how far the star groups of 
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tke Babylouians on the ooe side and those of the three nations on the 
other side, agrued or diffeied, as far as practice I nse is conoemed As 
long as it caiip be shown that the two senes of asterisms comprise, on the 
whole, the very same stars or groups of stars, it remains the most pro* 
bable hypothesis that the selection of cthe asterisms was originally 
made in one place, and thai^, the zodiac thus established was later on 
borrowed by the other nations. Various differences,—which need not be 
minor ones only—may have sprung up later on, one or more nations 
may for purposes, of their own have nabdivided some of the primitive 
astoiisms into parts, so as to increase the total number, one nation may 
have» legarded the stations chiefly lu so far as announcing, by their sue. 
cessive usings, the seasons of the year, another nation may have used 
them, prevailingly, as marking certain subdivisions of the Boliptic which 
weie required for facility of astronomical computation; the asterisms 
may have come to be viewed as mansions of the moon m one place and 
as mansions of the snn in another place, and m a third place they may 
have come to be piactically used only as affording fixed points of refer¬ 
ence for the ever-moving planets All this does not suffice to refute— 
or even appreciably to dimmish the probability of—the view that four 
zodiacs wiucb are identical, as far as the mrijonty of their* constituent 
groups IS coueerued, are nothiug but modifications of one and the same 
piotutype Nor can we in the present case look for that onguial zodiac 
anywhere else than lu Babylon, which we now view with even much 
better reason than twenty years ago as the cradle of all astronomical 
science. 

The reply to this is that, as a closer examination of the faots will 
show, the agreement of the Babyloniau Series of stars with the lunar 
zodiacs of the other nations is by uo means so close as to compel or 
even to render probable the derivation of the latter from the foimer 
In attempting to decide the questipn whether the partial identity of the 
two senes of asterisms entitles ns to infer a historical connexion be¬ 
tween them, we must take care clearly to represent to ourselves the 
conditions of the problem, so as to distinguish what has true proving 
force from what has not. In doing so, we may, as Professor Hommel 
does in that part of his enquiry which here immediately concerns 
ns, confine onr attention to the Babylonian normal stars on the one 
band, and the Arabian menazil on the other hand; as the latter approx¬ 
imate most closely to the Babylonian Senes, the whole argument may, 
indeed, with alvantasre be confined to them Now, what we positively 
nnd certainly know about the two senes to be compared is, that the 
Arabs had a kind of zodiac oompnsmg twenty-eight stars or groups of 
situs, to which they referred the motions of the moon and snn, and whose 
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nsmgs indicated to them the different seasons, while the Babylonians 
had a series of stars, to which they referred the motions of the planets. 
In addition, we may allow, that the normal stars of the Babylonians 
may—following certain indications given by their nomenclatme—be 
eombmed in a number of gron^, let us any, twenty-four, as Professor 
BLommel thinks The question then is frhether the similarity of the 
two series of asterisms extends so far as to render it more probable 
that the two series go back to one and the samb original, than that they 
were formed independently. No# it is clear^thatpeouJe, bent on estab¬ 
lishing on the one hand, a scries of •what we may call luni-solar Man¬ 
sions, and on the other hand, Astronoiners wishing to select a sei lea of 
stars to which the places of the planets can be referred, woik under 
conditions from which the partial identity of the stars or star-groups 
selected follows with absolute necessity. In both cases, asterisms had 
to be selected which lay within the hack of sun, moon, or planets, i e., 
asterisms lying on, or not fai from, the Ecliptic It, therefore, was in onch 
case inevitable that specially brilliant stars which had tlie required 
position should be included within the Senes To this class belong a 
Taun {Al-Debaran, pidnu), a Looms (al-Gahha, saint), a Virginia 
(as-Simdk, nahii ardatx), a Scorpionis {al-Kalb , habrud), all of them 
stars of the first magnitude, and either on, or quite close to, the Ecliptic. 
The presei|ce of these stars m two sdnes, of course, proves nothing 
whatever as to their historical inter-dependence 

The same lemark may safely be extended to certain well-defined 
and conspicuous groups of stars which he close to the Ecliptic, 
even if they do not contain stars of the first magnitude To this 
class belong the Pleiades (aZ-^urayyd, timinnu) , a and Geminorum 
(ad-dira , tu*dmi)t a conspicuous pair of stars of the second magnitude, 
and perhaps also, a and Librae, two stars of the third magnitude, 
one of which lies on the Ecliptic Those groups also could not be 
omitted by any one who in selecting asterisms was bound to follow 
the track of sun, moon, and planets In order to be convinced that 
two zodiacs are historically connected, we require to meet with coin¬ 
cidences of au altogether different kind, viz , with coincidences in cases 
where the absence of coincidence would nob be surprising or possibly 
even d pnon probable This point may be well illustrated by reference 
to the lunar zodiaios of the Arabs, Hindus and Chinese What has, one 
may ask, dnven the majoiity of scholars who have given that subject 
their attention, to the conclusion that those three zodiacs have not been 
formed independently of one other ? In the first place, no doubt, the 
mere fact that they comprise each twenty-eight or twenty-seven mem¬ 
bers, and are thus marked out as lunar zodiacs. This oircumstanoe 
J I n 
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however, would by itself be hardly sufficient to establish the conclusion 
in question, for the idea of laying out a zodiac in special comueotion 
with the penodio reyolution of the moon is, if not an obvious one, at 
any riyfce such as may possibly occur to different individuals or nations 
independently The argument, therefore, really hinges on a second 
cii curastance, viz., the identitfr or partial identity of the asterisms con¬ 
stituting the different zodiacs * But here also the distinction made 
abo\e, has to be kept in View, and has actually been kept in view by all 
competent enquirers TJiat the AA-bs, Hindus and Chinese alike, 
include within their zodiacs, stars*like Aldebaian and Spica, and groups 
of stars like the Pleiades, and a tyid Geminorum, can convince, and has 
convinced, nobody of the otiginal connection of the three senes, for in 
all such cases the selection was a matter of necessity rather than choice 
Bat something like conviction begins to form itself when we meet with 
cases where the three nations althongh free to take different lines, agiee 
in following one and the same track. The coincidences falling under 
this head are not numerous, but some of them are highly striking 
There is, in the first place, the choice of three feint stars in Orion’s 
head (X, 6^) io constitute the al-haka of the Arabs, tlje Mfigagiras 

of the Hindus, the The of the Chinese. There next is the choice of 
ceitain stais in the tail of the Scorpion, which he at a considerable 
distance south of the Ecliptic to mark the di-saula of the»Arabs, the 
lAula of the Hindus, and t;^o WSi of the Chinese. There further is the 
fact that all the three zodiacs agree in marking two of their stations 
by the stars constituting the so-called square in Pegnsns, although all 
those stars have a hi{?h northern latitude (the two Bhadrapadds of the 
Hindus, the two Fa rgha of the Arabs, She and Pi of the Chinese) To 
the same class of cases belongs the selection— met with, however, in 
the Hindu and Arab zodiacs only—of two stais of the third magnitude 
(S and B Leonis), which both have a high northern latitude, to constitute 
the Purva Phalgunt of the Hindus, and the Ohang of the Chinese. We 
may also, I think, mention, under this heading, the inclusion within 
tVie senes of the small stars 35, 39 a 41 Aiietis —which form the 
Bharani of the Hindus, the al-Bufain of the Aiabs, and the Wei of 
the Chinese , and perhaps, also, the fact that cerjbaiu little conspicuous 
stars in Hydra—which, moreover, do not lie very close to the 
Ecliptic—were selected to constitute the AfleshSs of the Hindus and 
the Lieu of the Chinese. In this last case, however, the Arab Zodiac 
deviates from the two others, in keeping close to the Ecliptic But, even 
if we abstract from the less striking cases, there remain a number of 
coincidences so remarkable that the hypothesis of a common origin of 
the three lunar zodiacs suggests itself almost inevitably. If, on the 
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o&ifiv hand, these striking coincidences were absent, the whole theory 
of a primitive connexion of the three zodiacs would enormously lose 
in probability Of the selection of the three faint stars in Orion’s 
head. Professor Whitney says, t that * it is not a little strange that the 
framers of the system should have chosen for marking the third sta¬ 
tion, this famt group, to the neglect of 4ihe brilliant and conspicuous 
pair, ^ Tanri, There is hardly another case where we have so 

much reason to find fault with their selectiod ’ The choice is indeed 
an unaccountable, appaiently ii'rl.tional one ^ but it, of course, is 3 ast 
this agreement in appaient arationality which most strongly supports 
the view of the three zodiacs being derived from one original. • 

If, therefore, the senes of Babylonian normal stars was onginally 
connected with the lunar zodiacs, we should expect to find that it agrees 
with them in the striking peculiarities just enumerated, or, at least, in 
some of them But on an examination of the actual state of things, 
our expectations are totally disappointed From Aldebaran, the Baby¬ 
lonian Series advances, not to the stars in the head of Orion, but just 
to those stars which form the natural next link in an ecliptical series, 
VM , and Taun. In Leo, again, it keeps to the ecliptic, in taking m p 
before going up to d, the brilliant star Leonis, it leaves aside It does 
not go to the south of the Ecliptic, to take m the stars in the Scorpion’s 
tail, but has, in tbeir stead, 6 OphincV, which is situated close to the 
Ecliptic It does not go np to the north, to, take in stars from Pegasus 
and Andromeda It comprises none of the stars which constitute the 
Bharanl of the Hindus, and the corresponding stations of the two other 
nations. In short, wherever the three lunar zodiacs coincide in a stiik- 
ing and characteiistic way, the series of Babylonian noimal stars 
deviates from them and follows its own track. 

We might add to this list of characteristic deviations of the Baby¬ 
lonian Senes if we look for one member of the comparison in an hypothe¬ 
tical primitive lunar zodiac, as e y, construed by Piofessor Whitney, 
(Lunar Zodiac, p 367). We should m that case, have to point out that 
where the primitive zodiac—as represented by A^leshdta and Lieu —goes 
down to the south, so as to take in stars from Hydra, the Babylonian 
Senes sticks to the Egliptic, selecting stars from Cancer. But as in this 
case the Arab Zodiac agrees with the Babylonian Series, it is more ad¬ 
visable to omit all lefereuco to the hypothetical pnraitive zodiac 

There now certainly remains a small number of cases m which the 
Babylonian Series agrees with the lunar zodiac, and where, at the same 
time, the agreement cannot exactly be called an inevitable one But I do 

1 The Lumr Zodxacf Oriental and Linguistic Eaeage, p. 361, 
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not think that anybody who carefally examines these agreements will 
considei them sufficiently strong, especially when remembenng the ab¬ 
sence of agreement m all truly characteristic cases, in what, m fact, may 
be called test cases of the hypothesis of original connexion, I rather 
think it probable that any one following,'* in a Stellar Map, the track of 
the Babylonian normal starsf and of the Arabian menStml will be in¬ 
clined to include in the list of inevitable coincidences several cases not 
thus classed by me above At the same time, there are minor discre¬ 
pancies which might be urged It wall, e ^ , as good as inevitable that 
a senes of stais, bound not to wander too far fiom the Ecliptic, should 
contain some of the more conspicuous stars of Anes Accordingly, /3 
Anctis appears both in the Babylonian and the Arab Series, but while 
the Babylonians add the brilliant star a Anetis, the Arabs omit a and 
join /3 and y, as Shaiafdn In Gemini ij and fi, a pair of stars of the third 
magnitude, lying quite close to the Ecliptic, could hardly be omitted. 
Noi could 8 and y Gancri, ot at least the former of these two stars, be 
absent from an Ecliptic Series 

The same i emark applies to ij y, Virginis It is, on the other hand, 
surprising that neither k nor X, Virginis — which appear ip the station 
al-ghufr —are included in the Babylonian Senes. For Scorpio 8 and jS, 
two stars lying close to the south and noiiih of the Ecliptic could hardly 
be overlooked. In the region where a and /9 Capncorni aie situated, 
theie are absolutely no o^her stars but these two, which could be in¬ 
cluded in an Ecliptic Senes. A choice, on the other hand, was possi¬ 
ble a little further ou, and there we meet again with a noteworthy 
discrcpanry, the Babylonian Senes taking the stars closest to the Ecliptic, 
VIZ ,y and 8 Capncoini, while the corresponding — as-m^Hd — com¬ 

prise'!! /i and ^ Aquani, which are situated more to the north Whore 
finally the Babylonian list has t}, Piscium, not very far from the Ecliptic, 
the Arab manzil goes as far north as ^ Andromedee 

Witli regaid to some of the disctepancies here noted, Professor 
Hommel dii ects attention to the circumstance that the stars comprised 
m the Babylonian Senes, on the one hand, and the Arab Series on the 
otlier hand, have, at any i*ate, nearly the same longitude , and seems to 
consider this as a sign of the original identity of the two senes. But 
this circumstance really proves nothing. That the groups of stars 
actually chosen occasionally have almost the same longitude, naturally 
follows fiom the conditions of the task the Babylonians as well as the 
Arabs had set themselves, viz , of dividing the Ecliptic by stars, or star 
groups, into 28 or, let us say, 30-36 parts 

The various considerations set forth in what precedes, render it 
in my opinion, altogether impossible to look ou the normal stars of the 
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Babylonian Tablets as the original of the different lunar zodiacs. As 
said at^he outset of this paper, the hypothesis of Babylon having been 
the place where such a zodiac was first established was not an unlikely 
one, at a time when hardly any thing authentic was known about Baby> 
Ionian Astiouomy But at prebent that Rypothesis has greatly lost in 
piobability We now know, from authCntic Babylonian souices, that 
the Chuldeaq^, fiom an early time, distinguished twelve zodiacal constel¬ 
lations, and referred to them, or else to ceitain definite stars in them, the 
positions of the planets The number of those defimte stars, or star- 
groups, amounted, in later times at Any rate, to more than thirty, per¬ 
haps thirty-six It is possible that as earlier senes, used for the dhme 
purposes, consisted of twenty-four members only. But there ate no 
traces of any sei les consisting of that number of stations which is cha¬ 
racteristic of a lunar zodiac, vxz , twenty-seven or twenty-eight. Nor is 
there anything like a characteristic agieement between the stars and 
star-groups, constituting the lunar zodiacs of the Hindus, Arabs and 
Chinese, and the series of noimal stars used by the Babylonian Astro¬ 
nomers. The conclusion to be drawn fiom all this, is that the hypo¬ 
thesis of the Babylonian origin of the Nahshatras^ Mamila and Steu has, 
for the present at least, to be set resolutely aside 
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Part I— General Observations • 

Although no very long period has elapsed since the publication 
of my last work on the Gupta Coinage,^ sufficient material has accu¬ 
mulated in the Intel val to wairant the preparation of another Supple¬ 
ment. The elaborate papeis by the late Sir Alexander Cunningham 
on the coinages of the Later Indo-Scythians, and of the Ephthalites, or 
White Huns, have thiown much light on the history and coinages of 
dynasties closely connected with the Gnptas, and have tempted me 
to wander a little beyond the confines of the Gupta field which 1 have 
hithei to cultivated 

Since 1 have been stationed at Gdrakhpur, I have had the oppor¬ 
tunity of examining the large and varied collection of coins formed by 
my f I lend, Di. William Hoey, I.O.gi» The most remarkable coins of the 
Gupta Period in his cabinet ate noticed in this paper. On other occa¬ 
sions I hope to publish some of the novelties in other departments 
which he possesses. Dr Hoey’s cabinet has supplied me with a laige 
proportion of my material on the present occasion, though I have 
not neglected other sources of information 

I Obaeroahona on the Oupta Coinage, read at the International Oongress of 
Onentalists, London, 1892, and published in the Journal of the Royal Aeiatic Society, 
for 1898 In the following pages this work u cited as Observations. * 
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My remark ( Observations, p 80) that ' the year of the Gupta Era 
appeargi, according to the most recent calculations, to have been A D 
319«20/ IB somewhat obscure It means, as stated in the Synoptic 
Table, that the year 0 was 318-19, and the year 1 was 319-20 The 
statement rests on the dictum «£ Dr Buhler {On the Origin of the Oupta 
Valabhi Era, p 3), that ‘ the weight of tjjie evidence is in favour of the 
year 318-19, as the true beginning of the Gupta Bra' ^ Dr Fleet is, 
or was, of opinion {Indian Ant Vol. XX , p 388) that th& Gupta Era, 
as used in Central India and NSpil, and all northern inscriptions, is to be 
expressed by the formula,—Year 0 = 9 March, A D 319—25th Feb, A.D 
320 Year 1 (current)=26th Feb, A D 320—15th March, A D •321 
According to Dr Fleet, the equations for the Valabhi variety of the era, 
aie year 0=1 Ith Oct, A D. 318—30th Sept, A D 319. Year I (current) 
= Ist Oct, A D. 319—18th Oct, A.D 320 I presume that this western, 
or Yalabhi Era, is to bo used in interpreting the coins and inscriptions 
fiom Gujarat, though this detail does not seem to be yet determined 
I am quite incapable of understanding the elaborate calculations about 
Hindu dates in which Dr Fleet and some of his coadjutors delight, and 
must content myself with expressing the hope that the experts who 
do underst'and them will soon be able to complete their labours, and 
settle definitely the exact era to be used in the calculation of Gupta 
dates, bo^ for Western and Northern‘India 

The copper-plate inscription found at Pali, near Edsam (Ean^ambl) 
in the Allahabad District, in 1891, is dated in the year 168, which is 
probably to be referred to the Gupta era This plate is now in the 
Lucknow Provincial Museum, and has been described in Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol II, p 363, 

Another newly-discovered inscription of the Gupta Penod has been 
briefly noticed by Dr Hoemle in the Indian Antiquary for February, 1892, 
Vol, XXT , p 45, This record, which may be called the Faridpur Insciip- 
tion, was found in the Faridpur district of Eastern Bengal It is a cop¬ 
per-plate bearing an inscription m eaily Gupta characters of the North- 
Eastern class The purport of it is to record a gift of laud to a Brah¬ 
man in the reign of Qil Mahardjddhirdja Dharmdditya The seal bears 
the device of Laksmi, standing, with an elephant on each side, besprink¬ 
ling her. Dr Hoern% suggests that this device may have been the early 
seal of the Gupta kings before they adopted the Garuda device The 
inscription begins in the style usual in the Gupta insciiptions, and 

1 Kieihorn {Trans Intern Congress of 1892 I, 429) holds that, according to the 
prerailmg custom of the Hindus, the dates are given in SDinred years, and that “a 
similar conclusion is forced on us in regard to the Gupta era, the true epoch of 
whioh I beheve to be A.O. 318-819, not 819-820 ’* 
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applies to kmg Dhamaditya the epithet * Aprattraiha,* * unsurpassable,' 
which IS the special epithet of Samudra Gupta, both in corns and inscrip¬ 
tions These circumstances naturally suggest to Dr Hoemle the 
hypothesis that Dharmaditya may be merely a title of Samudra 
Gupta' This suggestion is pljiusible, though not conyiucing I doubt 
if the Lak ^ml device can ever have been the family device of the 
Guptas The use of the Garudaicognizance was well established in the 
time of Samrfdra Gupta, v/ho used it on his ‘ Javelin ’ and ‘ Archer ’ coins, 
in the form of the standard, and on a seal. The seal referred to is that 
of the spuiious Gaya grant (Fleet,, Imcnpttons, p 256, pi, xxxvii), 
I agi ee with Dr Fleet in believing that, though the grant is a forgery, 
the seal is peifeotly genuine. The “ Gai uda-marked tokens ” (i e, proba¬ 
bly, gold coins) are mentioned in the Allahabad inscription, us having 
been offered to Samudra Gupta ^ Fleet, p 14, note) by the subject 
nations It is, therefore, improbable that this sovei eign changed the 
family cognizance from the LaksmI to the Gai u^a device. The Farid- 
pur record unfortunately is not dated If it was not executed on 
behalf of Samudra Gupta himself, it ceitainly seems to be approximately 
contemporary with him, and may very piobably be a record of Kacha, 
whom I behove to have been the brother and predecessor bf Samudra 
Gupta. 

[ observe that Dr Fuliior, in his label on the seal of Kumara 
Gupta II, in the Lucknow Museum, defanitely adopts the reading Sthxra 
for the name of the predecessor of Nara Simha Gupta, and interprets it 
as a synonym for Skanda ^ I adhere to the opinion (Observahom, 
p. 83, note) that it is mote probable that Sthiia Gupta was the brother of 
Skanda Gupta, and that Skanda Gupta was omitted from the genealogy 
of the seal inscription, owing to his having died, leaving no male issue. 
Dr Fuhier reads the name of the queen of Nara Simha Gnpta as 
being Maha Lak^mi Devi. 

The palmogiaphy of the Gupta Period is discussed by Dr Hoemle 
in his paper on the Weber Manuscripts, in J A. 8, Bengal, ior 1893, 
Vol. LXII, Part I., p 4, and in the Indian Anhqnary for February, 1892, 
Vol. XXI, p. 40 segj The subject is further illustrated by the same 
scholar’s publications on the Bower Manuscript. 

v> 

t In reply to a reference, Dr Fuhrer writes under date Srd December, 1894 — 

[ have looked again at the disputed reading on the Bhitaii seal of Kumara Gupta 
II, and cannot agree with Dr Hoernle’s reading of Para Gupta, or Cunningham’s 
Pom Gupta There is no donbt it la Sthira Gnpta, as Buhler reads I sent Bilhler 
a cast of the seal for the Vienna Onental Institute at the time, and feel sure yon 
would agree to the reading, if you saw the original with a magmfymg glass When 
you next pass through Lucknow, I shall be glad to show it to yon,” [See a note by 
Dr Hoemle at the end of this paper —Ed ] 
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An interesting hoard of Gupta gold coma, which may bo referred 
to as “ the Hajlpnr hoard,” has been recently described by Dr. Hoernle 
The deposit is said to hare been found by a boy ” among bnck rubbish 
in a small walled enclosure near Kunahra Ghat, in the baaftr of l^ajipur 
on the 2nd or .’Ird of August, 18d& ” Altogether, 22 coins were found, 
though only 14 of those were recovered tiirough the Collector of Mu- 


saffarpur. (Proe , A 

8, Bengal, March 1894, p. 5 ) 

• 


The details, are 

— 

9 



King 

Type • 

of 

• Reference 



• 

Specimens 



Oandra I Gupta I, 

King & Queen 

1 

Coinage, 7 PI I « 

1 

Samudra Gupta It, 

Archer * 

1 

»> It W 

10 

7* 7% 7% 

Javelin 

8 

)t 11 It 

7 

77 77 

Battle-axe, var a 

1 

II II II 

11 

Candra Ghipta II» 

Archer, Class I, var. 

a S 

Not figuted 


» >9 »> 

.> 11 

- 1 

Coinage, PI I 

16 

» 77 77 

Combatant Lion 

3 

II It II. 

5 

>1 7t 77 

tlmbrella, var 8 

2 

1, .1 II 

8 

a 

new var 

1 

Not Aaared 



My friend Mr G S. Delmei ick has been successful in collecting 
a good many^gold and copper Gupta coins m the Badaon District, which 
lies between the ancient capital cities, Ahichatra (Eatnnagar) in the 
Bareli District and iCanau] in the Farns^abM District Hr. D. Ernst 
of Calcutta has a nice set of eleven gold Gupta coins, collected chiefly at 
or near Cawnpore. The set includes some rare, but no new coma 


PART II— Gupta Gold Coins 
Kacha or Racha 

Standard Type—‘(Oomugfe, p 74, Observations, p 95.) 

A coin obtained by Dr Vost from the Hardsi district m Oudh, 
distinctly gives the name as Kucha, with the long vowel, in both places 
On the margin the long vowel is indicated by a short horizontal line 
to the light, on a level with the head of the K Below the arm it is 
indicated by a similar short line above the head of the K, This coin 
closely resembles the ^ M Pnnsep specimen, figured in Coinage, PI I, 
3, and the vowel mark for d, under the arm, is formed the same way m 
both coins 

t I particularly dislike Using the English e instead of eh, as the equivalent of 

but am obliged to conform to the system rooently sanctioned by the Council 
of the Asiatic Society of BengaL 

* The reference Ooimge is to my treatise on The Ooinags of ihs Sarl’f or fm- 
penal Qnpta Dynasty, With five plates (/. Boy. is. Sec* for 1889). 

J. r. 22 
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Samudra Gupta 

llig^er lPyp6»—( Coinage^ p 64, Ohservahons, p 96) * 

Until lecently this eitremely rare type was known from a singl«J 
eoin only, the Eden specimen jnthe Bntrsh Museum [Coinage^ PI I, 2 ) 
In 1891, Mr Eapson publisjied a notice of a “ poor specimen ” m 
Mr Wilmot Lane’s cabinet , 

Ur Hofey possesses? a thud eTample, in very fine coifdition (Sed 
Ul VJ, fig 1 ) ,This corn agrees with myr desciiption, except that a 
statidaicl, or sceptic, am mounted by a crescent, and adorned with 
ribbons, Is uisoited in the field between the boW and the tigei. This 
Object resembles the etandaid on the obverse, but is shorter The 
obverse legend is damaged, though the characters ^ x XfX Vydghret 
[pardt\kha[ma‘] are recognizable. 

Samudea Gtm. 

Battle*aze Typei — {Coinage, p 72, Ohservahons, p 102 ) 

Variety )8 {Coinage, p 73), characteiized by the syllable V hr 
under the king’s atm, has hitherto been known from a single speci-' 
men, that from the Eden cabinet in the Biitish Museum * 

Di Iloey possesses a second example in good condition, which 
seems to be stxuck from the same die as the Biitish Museum coin 

^^ANDBA Gupta II. 

Archer Type 

The sub-vaiiety of Class II, vai o {Observations, p 105), which is 
fctiaiactenzed by the absence of the usual personal name Oandra, under 
the king’s aim, was until now known only from Mr. Rivett-Carnac’s 
example 

Ml C S Delmenck, who has recently been collecting Gnpta coins 
with considerable success m the Badaon district, has obtained a second 
fine specimen This piece is a broad com, diameter 875 inch Instead 
of the name undei the aim, the king’s sword is very distinctly shown. 
The figuie of the king is upright, Lak^mi on the reverse has her left 
hand lesting on hei hip. 

Candba Gupta II 

tJmbrella T3rpe.-~( Coinage, p 93, Obseriations, p. Il3.) 

The above-oited publications desenbe only two varieties, namely* 
(t* in which the leveise goddess stands to left on a pedestal (or, in one 
instance, on a curved line), and in which she stands* facing front, oh 
the hack of a monster. 
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A third variety, y, must now be added, m which the goddess, turned 
to left, «ealks or stands on the ground. The existence of this variety was 
first indicated by Dr Hoernle, m Fioc , A 8, B, for April, 1803, p 95, 
when describing a com presented to the Indian Museum by Mr Rivett- 
Cainac (See Plate VI, fig 2> The reality of this new vaiiety is now 
fully established by an excellent speciraen in Dr Hoej’s possession. 
(See PI VI, fig 3 ) The leverse of this com is in peifocfc condition, and 
the marginat ciicle of dots is immediately beloV the feet of the goddess 
The obverse legend seem^to be Candia Ouptg, with trjices of Mahffrdjd^ 
dhvidja, which words do not occur on other specimens 

A coin in the Hajipur honid and^marked Ho 13,815 In the Indian 
Museum (awte, p 167), described by Dr Hoernle (P»oc , d 8 B for 1894), 
exhibiting the “ goddess walking to left, with fillet in light band,” con- 
atitutes a sub-variety (PI IT, fig 4 ) It will be observed that the 
attitude of the obveiso figures on the several coins vanes slightly. The 
legends are imperfecjb 

Komaba Gupta T, 

Swordsman Type 

This type, heretofore known fiom two specimens, hoth found in the 
bed of the Ganges, near Patna, of which one is in the British Museum, 
and the other in the Bodleian Lihi ary‘ IS now lepiesented by a third 
example, given to the Indian Museum by M^r Rivett-Carnac “ Where 
this com, now belonging to the Indian Musoutn, was found is not known , 
hut it IS a genuine specimen, and has a gold loop soldered to its rim, 
showing that it was used as an amulet, or ornament ” (Dr Hoernle, in 
Pioc, A S» B f April, 1893, p. 95 ) 

Kumaba Gupta I 

Archer Type — {Observations, p 116 ) 

A poor specimen of vaiiety 1 of tins type, in Dr Hoey’s cabinet, is 
remarkable for having the rare tiefoil monogram, Ho 25, which occur¬ 
red on two spopiraens from the hoaid of Bharsar, nenr Benares 
(Coinage, p 96 ) The gold is pooi and alloyed (PI VI, fig 5 ) 

• Skanda Gupta 

King and Queen Type 

My Catalogue (Coiwcrgre, p HI) mentions only two specimens of 
this type, one from Kanau] in the British Museum, and the othci, said 
to be in the cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal I have recently 
bought a third specimen, which was found at Bhitarl in the Ghazipup 
diafcnot. (PI. VI, fig. 6 ) 
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This coin is in good condition In my description of the obyerae of 
the type (Ooinagef p 110) the remark that the bird, or Garu^ft)* stand¬ 
ard is famished with pennons ” is erroneons , there are no pennons 
either on the Kanaaj or the Bhitar! com The Bhitari coin shows 

no trace of any obverse marginal legend, but has distinct remains 

e 

of names over each figure. The name Skanda is placed ver- 

t I* 

tioally between the kmg*s head and the Gamda, the first letter 9 s 
being deficient. ^The queen's name is, nnluokily, illegible It is placed 
over the queen's head, and the letters fstvrr prtyd may be doubtfully 
read as the oonnludmg element of the name This defect is unfortunate, 
because the name of Skanda Gupta's queen is not recorded in any of 
the known inscriptions. The discovery of this Bhitari specimen makes 
it certain that the type is rightly named the King and Queen type. The 
queen on this com holds behind her back a long stem, probably that 
of a lotus flower. The reverse legend ^ Skanda Guptah 

IS distinct. The monogram is indistinct. Mr, D, Ernst possesses s 
fourth specimen, not quite so good as mine 

C 

^A9A1}KA (NARtNDRA GUPTA ) 

Bull Type,— (Ohservahons, p. 147,) ^ 

Only two specimens df this type are described in Olaermtions^ and 
the paucity of specimens at my command led me into some errors of 
description By the kindness of Dr. Hoemle I have been enabled to 
inspect several examples in the cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
and to correct the errors and supply the omissions in the descriptions 
published by Cunningham and myself 

The amended technical description is as follows • — 

Ohv — King, facing front, mounted on recumbent bull, which is 
to 1 , king's r hand, or elbow, resting on bull's hump, his 1 hand 
raised Disk (moon) over bull’s head Marginal legend on r, im¬ 
perfect, W (^rl Below bull two characters, which vary 

Beu —LaksmI on lotus seat, in debased style, though the legs are 
separate, and not combined into a bar, as in the debased Gupta coins. 
Her r hand is extended, her 1 arm grasps a stalked lotus bud On 
each side, in upper field, a minute elephant, spnnklmg the goddese. 

Legend on r maigin, ^npSpha. No mon 

The coins are of coarse, thick fabric, and very rude execution. 
Some specimens have large dots round the margins. The gold is 
'extremely impure, and according to Cunningham's analysis (Coins of 
Med. Indta^ p 16), contains 58 p. e of alloy The proportion of alloy 
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teems to vary iu different specimens ’•'The highest weight noted is 
l47 grains. Diameter varies oonsiderahly The elephants are often 
so debased as to be unrecognizable. 

Meferetsoes and BemarJes. 

B M — (Ohservahons, PI III, 11) The first of the two characters 
below the bujl is certainly sr and tlfe second seems to be V ka. 

0 —The first of the two characters below the bull is sa Prom 
Gaya * • • 

AO — (Coins of Med India, p W, PI II, 5) The characters below 
the bull are distinct, and read by •Cunningham as jaya The first 
character is certainly af ja, and the second seems to be W ya Prom 
Gaya. 

A S B —Six or seven specimens. On one the characters below 
the bull are plainly i5ai saja Three of these coins are figured in Plate 
VI (figures 8, 9,10) 

Hoey —The gold in this com seems to be less impure than that 
of the others (Plate VI, 7) 

The n^ne (Ja 5 a: 9 ka means “ marked with the hare,” which is an 
epithet of the moon The name is, therefore, in meaning equivalent to 
Candra I presume that the disk oirer the bull’s head on the coins is 
intended for the moon, rather than for the sun 

The references to passages in Cunningham’s Archseologiml Survey 
Reports concerning ^a 9 a] 9 ka, given in Observations, are not quite correct. 
They should be as follows —I, 6,10, III, 80, 138; VIII, 71, 72, 191- 
193, IX, 157, XV, 102 

The reference to Vol VII, Plate VI, given both in Observations and 
in my General Index to the Reports for f a^agka’s seal-matrix at Rohtas, 
is a blunder for which I am quite unable to account The only reference 
to the seal-matrix, which I can find in the Reports, is a passing allusion 
to its existence in Vol IX, p 157 

The inscription of this seal-matrix has been published by Dr Fleet 
(Qupta Inscriptions, p 283, PI xhii, B) It consists merely of the 
words Qri Mahasdmanta QafdykadBvasya, surmounted by the figure of 
the bull. There cai^ be no doubt, that this record, and the gold coins, 
must be assigned to the king of Karpa Suvama, in Central Bengal, who 
reigned at the beginning of the seventh century, A D Dr Fleet is of 
opinion, that the term “ Mahdsdmanta, lit, ‘a great chief of a district,* 
18 a technical official title, which seems to denote the same rank as 
Maharaja.** 

The position of ^apa^ka's kingdom of Xarpa-Suvarpa has recently 
been discussed by several writers 
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Mr He*witt believes thatiihe poition of that kingdom nsited b; 
Hieen Tsiang is now the district of Manbhhm, which is held by the 
Bajas of Fachete, whose crest is a bq.11, and that the capital of the 
kingdqm was Campa, the modern Bhagalpnr.^ 

Dr Waddell seeks to ‘identify the capital with Kancannagar, 
a suburb of Bardwan • * 

Both these identifications ate ceitamly wrong, and based on false 
etymologies or other insufficient grounds 

Mr. Beveridge gives excellent and subslanlial reasons for placing 
the capital of Karqa-Suvarna at Eaiggamati, in the MurshidjILbad dis¬ 
trict * He 18 mistaken in supposing liis identification to be a novelty * 
It liad been made many years ago, and forgotten A note in the Indian 
AnUquaiy for 1878, explains that in Hiuen-Tsiang’s text the word 
K%n-euly * golden-eared,’ or ‘ having gold in the ears,’ corresponding to 
the Sanskrit Karna-Suvarqa, lefers to “ the town of Rangamatti, 
12 miles south of Murshidabad [which] stands on the site of an old 
city called Kurusona-ka-gadh, supposed to be a Bengali corruption of 
the name in the text Jour, As, Soc Beng ,yol XXII (1853), pp 281, 
282, Jour B As 8oc (JiT'iSf), Vol VI, p 248”* The discovery of the 
site of Karna-Suvama is due to Captain L P Layard, whose paper 
entitled The anmnt c%ty of Kansonapuri, now called BunqamuUijt was 
published in the Journal ot this Society fot 1853, , 

It would seem to b^ time that pa 9 riijka was also known by the 
name of Narendra Grupta, though the evidence for the alleged fact is 
not conclusive In 1879, Cunningham observed that “ Professor Hall 
has suggested that his full name may have been SasAngka Gupta, but 
I learn fiom Dr Buhler, that in the Jam books Sasiugka is called 
Narendia Gupta”® Dr Buhler informs me that Cunningham’s re¬ 
ference to the Jain books is due to a misreading of a communication 
from Dr Buhler, who really wrote that pa^agka is called Narendra 
Gupta by Bana The word Bana seems to have been misread as Jama 
A year earlier, in 1878, the anonymous writer in the Indian Anti-^ 
g«ari/, who has allcady been quoted, boldly‘made the assertion that 
^a 9 a^ka is called Narendra Gupta in the Harsacanta of BSna, His words 

« 

1 /, J2 As Sbe, for 1898, pp 294, 800 

* Free, A S B, Deo 1892, p 184, A-ppendnc to Dtstovery of the Exact Site of 
Afolca's Capital of Fafaliputra (Calcutta, published by Government of Bengal, 189?), 
8 Proc, A 8 B, Deo 1893,? 172, jr .il fl B, Vol LXII, Part I(i899)^ 
pp 816-326. The Site of KarnarBuvarna 
4 JJt supra, J, A 8 B, p 326 
6 Tnd Ant, Vol VII, p 197, note S, 

4 Bsports, Vol IX, p 167, 
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*re “ In Chinese YuSt, ‘ moon.’ This is S^a^Anlca Narendra G-npta of 
Bina’s Marshachanta , ” and again, “ BAjyavardhana ..himself was de¬ 
feated and killed by S^a^anka Naiendta Gupta, kmg^f Gaudaor Bengal 
and sncceeded by his younger brother Harsh a, whom his ofiElcers urged to 
avenge his brother’s death. Bu'< the Hindu epic breaks ofE on the re¬ 
covery of Bajyairt among the Viudhya m(#tintains—See Hall’s Vksava- 
datti, pp 51,^52, Jour , Bo Br B As *8oc , Vol X, pp 38-45." ^ 

The English authorities quoted do not su*pport the asseition that 
pa^a^ka is called Xaieni^^ Gupta by Banii, and none of the writers 
referred to cites any passage from Bana’s text. The manuscript used by 
Hall apparently gave pa^agka the cognomen of Gupta, because Hall 
states (p. 52) that Gupta, king of Gauda, slew Bajyavardhana. Hiueu 
Tsiang relates tlrat Rajyavardhaua was treacherously slain by ^t^faiqka, 
king of Karnasuvarna m Easleiti India * Assuming both writers to be 
stating the truth, it follows that 9 u 9 a: 0 ka, king of Karnasuvama, is 
identical with Gupta, king of Gauda. The fact of the treacherous mui** 
der of Rajyavaidhana is confirmed by the Madhuban copper-plate of 
Har^avaidhana ® Dr Buhlei states that one manuscript of the Harsa* 
carita does give the full name of Harendra Gupta to 9 e' 9 ^jka 

The tianslation of the Haisa-caitta^ which Professor Cowell and 
Mr Thomas have undertaken for the^ Oriental Translation Fund, will 
probably do much to clear up the history of Horthem India at the 
beginning of the seventh centui y A D , 


PART III —Gupta Coppe!b Coins. 

Candba Gupta II 
Mahari^'a Type (New) 

Ohv. —^Bust of king, bareheaded, to 1., with flower held between 
finger and thumb of r hand, as in the Yikramaditya Bust type 

t Ettwan ThaanfB account of Harehavardhana, Ind Ant , Vol VII , (AaguSt 
1878), p 197, notes 4, 6 Tho paper m the Bombov Aaiahe Society’s Journal releieed 
to IB one by the late Dr Bhau Daji, entitled The Harsha’chanta of Sana, which 
Was read on 10th Angnsti 1871. 

8 Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol I, p 210 

B This inflcnption states that the pnnce “ gave up his hfe m the wanw io n of his 
foe, owing to his adherence to a promise ” (Buhler on The Madhuban Copper-PlatS 
of Barfd, dated Samvat 25, in Epigraphia Indica, Vol I, p 70.) Two other insenp* 
tions of Har^avardhana are now known, namely, the SSnt seal (Fleet, Ch^ia 
Inscriptions, p 231, PI xxxi , B), and the Banskhgra copperplate, dated 82 
(■bAD 638), recently discovered twenty-five miles from Shahjahaupnr (Pioneert 
September 21st, 1894) 
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(Coinage, p 140 ) The btist occupies the entire fields so that there is 
lieither exergue nor legend « 

Beoi—Garuda standing on horizontal line, which does not extend 
to either margin tn lower half of field is the legend ^l*| « 

MahO^dja Oandra Ga; the *Towel mark over the t being deficient. 
The character Oa is distiiijt, hut the following characters are not. 
(Plate VI, fig 11.) Diametei *87.6 Wt 106. 

This coin was obtained by Mr J. P Rawlins, Distnct SupenO'* 
tendent of Police, at a remote village in the Jhelam District of the 
Pafijib, and was communicated to me through Mr C. J Rodgers. The 
kindness of the owner has enabled me to examine the com, and have 
it photographed 

The obverse bust of this type and of the Vikramaditya Bust type 
seems to be a rude imitation of the device of the gold coins of 
Huvishka on which the king is represented holding an ear of corn. 
(Gaidner, Coins of Greek and Scythic Kings, PL xxvii, 9, etc.) 

The weight (105 giains) of this piece, which is in fairly good 
condition, is, perhaps an indication that the com was struck to the 
standard of the contemporary gold dinOrs, that is to say, to a standaid 
of about 125 grains It can hardly be intended for a | payo of 108 
grams. 1 take the rati as equivalent to 1*8 grains. 

Komara Gupta I, (or P IT). 

f 

Gara^a Type (New). 

06».—The letters fn Ku, in large, hold characters of the 
period, occupy the gi eater pait of the field. Above, Garuda standing 
on horizontal line. Dotted circle 

Bee —Laksmi seated, executed m a very rough and degraded way, 
so that details are indistinct. A peculiar symbol in 1. field. Dotted 
circle Diameter about *7 inch wt 52 grams. Condition good. 

This com, which was bought by Mr 0 J. Rodgers at Saharanpur, is 
now in the cabinet of Mr W Theobald at Bndleigh-Saltertoii, Devon. 
I sent a drawing of the com last year to Mr Rapson for publication, 
but, as the coin has not yet been published, I insert this notics of it. 

r 

KuMiBA Gupta 1 and Skanda Gupta. 

Fantail Pfiaoock Type. 

I venture to think that the arguments in Observations, (pp 137, 
144) have sufficiently established the fact that both Kumara Gupta I 
and Skanda Gupta struck copper coins similar in device and size to 
the silver hemidraohms. The northern specimens of this copper ooia. 
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age, like the contemporary silver hemidrachms, bear the reverse device 
of a peacock with expanded tail 

In addition to the few examples of this northern copper coinage, 
noted in Observations, p. 138, I may now add the following • 

Lucknow Museum. —Two specimens of Kumara Gupta fiom 
Sanc|nk5t m the Una5 district Two specimens of Skanda Gupta from 
Kdsam (Katb^amhi), near Allahabad. *One spqpimen of Skanda Gupta 
from j4]ddhya. ^ , 

Hoey —One worn specimen, probably ^f Kumara Gupta, from 
Oudh. * ^ 

None of those coins show any sigil^ of plating 

Addendum to Parts J, JJ, and III 

Sir Alexander Ounnmghara’s valuable posthumous work on the 
Coins of Mediseval India came to hand too late for me to make use of 
it m the pi*eceding text But it contains a considerable amount of novel 
matter concerning the Guptas, which must be noticed in an essay pio- 
fesBing to bipng Gupta numismatics up to date 

Cunningham, without giving any reasons, has adopted the reading 
Puru Gupta, as that of the name of th^ son of Kumara Gupta I, in the 
Bhitail Seal record He never saw the original, and hia reading can¬ 
not be accepted for reasons already stated 166) 

Cunningham fixes Skanda Gupta’s accession to undisputed power 
in the Gupta year 134, or A D 452 (mispiinted J62 in text, p 11), 
This d.ite, which 1 also had adopted (Obhervations, p 83), is too early 
Dr Vost has lately acquned a henudiachm ot Kumara Gupta I, with 
a well preserved date, which is 136 

Cunningham figures (Plato II, 1) a com of Nara Baladitya to 
show that the""chaiactei between the king’s feet must be read Ou, not 
and he mteiprets the character read Qu, as a contraction of 
Qupta But he oveilooks the very distinct vowel mark for «, shown 
III hig plate, and in mine { G<)xnag>‘^ PI iii, 11) This mark is equally 
plain on a com from Bhitari lu my possession With all respect, there¬ 
fore, for Cunninghsgn's opinion, I adhere to my leading gri. On 
Gupta coins the woid Qupta is never abbieviated, and nevbr placed 
between the king’s feet The foim of tlio charactei which Cunuingham 
leads as Ou, and 1 read as gr, is identical with one of the forma of 
the numeral 7 in some of the Gupta inscriptions ^ 

1 See Bhagiron Lai IndrajPa paper on Ancient Indian J/umetaU (Ind. Ant. 

Vol. VI, p 42 ) 

J I 23 
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The coin of Knmara Gupta IT, Kramaditya (FI li., 2), figured ae 
**a noTelt 7 ,” has been already published by me twice. (Coinage, Pl» 
11 ., 12, Observaixone, p 129.) 

The Archer coin (PI u., 3), with the name Jaya under the king’s 
arm, and sun standard to his ^|)roper right, has not, I think, been before 
published The reverse device is that of the lotus>seated Laksmi, and 
the legend, which is quite illegible on the plate, is read doubtfully 
as Qrl Prakdldya, which cannot be ngjit. I am. unable to define Jaya 
[Gupta’s] dynasluo place,‘ but he is certainly one of the later local 
kin^s subsequent to Skanda Gupta The com belongs to the class 
of heavy (suvama) coins, its weight being 140 grains. 

The coin of Visnu Gupta Oandraditya (PI. ii., 4) was long ago 
figured in Anana Anhqua (PI zviii, 24), and was again described by 
Thomas in his paper, entitled Indo-Scythmn Goina with Hindi Legend* 
{Indian Antiquary for 1883) Cunningham places the accession of Vifijiu 
Gupta in A D 680, which date cannot be far wrong In figure 5 of 
the same plate a coin of ^afaqka is depicted The letters under the 
bull are clearly jaya 

Figure 8 represents the obverse only of a Gupta copper coin, thus 
descnbed — 

“Weight 87 grains. Diameter ‘85 inch. Author, from Ahichhatra. 
The largest copper com of the Guptas yet found * 

“ Female bust to left, With flower in nght hand. 

“ Oaruda symbol or standard of the Guptas, legend lost ’’ 

This com appears to be an inferior specimen of the new type, 
which I have descnbed from Mr Rawlins’ com, and named the 
Maharfija type The bust is that of the king, not of a female It is 
to be observed that the king’s face is turned to the left in ail Gupta 
copper coins, and to the nght in the silver coins. 

Figure 9 represents a silver hemidrachm of Candra Gupta II 
which Cunningham believes to be dated in the year 80 odd For the 
reasons given in Coinage, pp 122, 123, I do not believe that this com 
is dated The character which looks like a numeral symbol is probably 
a remnant of a corrupt Greek legend 

The com now figured by Cunningham is from*-Ajffdhya. 

My treatment of the Gupta coinage has always been defective in 
one important respect I had no opportunities for procuring assays or 
analyses of the metal, and consequently could not give any definite facts 
concerning the degree of its purity. Cunningham has caused the ne¬ 
cessary experiments to be made, and has compiled (p, 16) an interest¬ 
ing table showing the weight and punty of the Gupta gold coinage, 
as compared with the awretw of Augustus and the Great Kuffin and 
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Xdttle Ktifan. (Iiido*Sc 7 tliiaxi) ooins. Th 0 general resnlt may be given 
m the duthor’e words —“ The coins of all the earlier kings give an 
average weight of J23 grains, of which 107 grams are pure, ^ while 64i 
coins of the Knsan kings Wema Kadphises, Kani^ka, Haviska, 
and the earlier specimenn of Vasu D§va, g^e exactly the same average. 
The later coins of Yasn DSva show a falling o& m the pare contents 
of nearly 10 grams But towards the end of Sl^nda dupta’^s reign,* the 
Q-npta gold coins became ipuch he|ivier, reaching an average of from 141 
to 146 grams, while the pure contents were decreased *to less than 70 
grams The coins of Nara Su^ha Gupfa of this standard are thus only 
one-half gold, and are, theiefore, worth only two>thirds of the earlier 
Gupta dinarg A singular exception is the money of Praka^aditya, of a 
bright yellow colour, which contains 121*7 grams of pure metal out of 
146 4.* At present I cannot even guess the reason of this strange freak. 
The single com of Jaya Gupta is still more debased, the pure contents 
being only one-fifth of its weight. I take it to belong to a much 
later date 

The punty of the coinage of Praka^aditya shows that the revival 
of the ancient Hindu mtama standaid of 144 to 146 grams was a reali¬ 
ty, and that the extra weight of the heavy coinage mitiated by Skanda 
Gupta was not merely a compensation fbr excess of alloy. 


PART lY.— The Coinaob or the Lateb Kir9lNS (Indo-Soythians). 

Section 1. Gbeat Ku^ans. 

Section II Little Ku^ans. 

Essays, replete with learning, prepared by the late Sir Alexander 
Ounmngham towards the olose of his life, and published in the Numis¬ 
matic OhnrontcU for 1893, and the Transactions of the International 
Congress of Orientalists (London, 1892), have done much to elucidate 
the very obscure and perplexing history and coinage of the so-called 
Later Indo-Scythians. 

The term Later Indo-Scythians is vague and inconvenient, and 
has come into use merely as a cloak for ignorance. It will, I hope, 

I The coins of Eioha are the wont among the issues of the earher kings. The 
figures for him are —Full weight about 123, highest weight 118 5, pure gold 102 6 { 
alloy 20 6, eqmvalent to 16 66 per cent. (Y. A S.) 

S Skanda Chipta’s King and Queen corns are dindrs , his Eramsditya coins are 
smamas [Y. A S 3 

t Equivalent to 16 64 per cent, of alloy, a return to the standard of 
The personal name and date of Praksfaditya are not known. [Y. A. S ] 
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n' 

be superseded in tiiAe, as kuowledpfe advances, by more definite %nd 
suitable terms. The adjective Later is intended to distinguish the 
mmoi Indian dynasties of Central Asian origin daring the penod 
A, D 200 to 600^ from the E.nly In do-Scythians—the great imperial 
line of Kani^ka, Hiivifha, anrl Vasud§va, and tfeeir forerunners 

The Later Great Ku^an chiefs, who are included among the Later 
Indo-Scylhians, seem tp extend^ fiom about AD 200 ®to A,D. 425 
01 430 

The Little ‘Knsans obcnpied the throne of Gandhara from about 
A D 430 to 500, and seem then to have been diiven by the White 
Huns back into Chitral and the rttoighbounng territories 

The Rphthalites, or White Huns, are first heard of in India during 
the reign of Skanda Qnptri, about A D 470, and seem to have been 
the dominant power in Northern India during the first half of the sixth 
century. 

Cunningham’s essays are extremely difficult reading, and are not 
universally accessible I have, therefore, thought it worth while to 
tiy and present some of hia principal results in a convenient and in¬ 
telligible form. My special subject, the Gupta Dynasty from Candra 
Gupta I to Skanda Gupta, can no longei remain isoletod It must 
be considered m connection with its contempoiaiics and successors 

In a restricted sense the term “ Gupta Peiiod ” may be hiterpreted 
to moan only the peiiod® extending from the accession of Candra 
Gupta I to the death of Skanda Gupta, or about A D 320 to 480 
In a more extended sense it may be taken to comprise the tfaiee 
centuries from A. D 300 to 606, when H^irsa Vardhana became the 
chief power in Northern India and founded his era. When the tenn 
IS taken in this moi'e extended sense, all the coinages of the Later 
Indo-Scythians, except the earlier issues of the Later Great Ku^ans, 
fall within the Gupta period. 

During the whole of these three centuries coins form almost our 
sole authority for the history of the Panjab, the chief suppleraCutory 
sources of information being the meagre notes of Fa-Hiau and Sung- 
ynn The Panjab seems never to have been included in the Gupta 
Empire. \ o 

For the history of the North-Western Provinces, Ondh, and BihSr" 
the materials are considerably more ample, inasmuch as the, numerous 
Gupta inscriptions on stone and metal supply a record more detailed 
than that which coins can furnish The culminating point of the 
Gupta Empire may be placed approximalely m the year A D 410, 
when Candra Gupta II liad completed his conquest of MolwA and 

t Dhtes Bxe g^wen in round nmnbeis withontrany pretension to minnte aoouraoj' 
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Gujarat. No indications of decline, so far as 1 am aware, are dis> 
oernabid m our records of the rei^n of Knmara Gupta I The fierce 
conflicts with the Huns recorded in the Blutari inscription of Skanda 
Gupta appear to have been the 'inmediate cause of the bieak up* of the 
Empire , J 

These preliminary obseivations will, it is hoped, help to make 
more easily* intelligible the perplexmg coinages of the (Later Indo* 
Scythians , 

Cunningham classes the Later Indo-ISoythians in three main 
groups — • ^ 

I The Later Greaf Kii^ans 
II, The Later Little Ku§ans 
III The Ephthalites, or White Htins * 

Coins of all these three groups exist in considetable number and 
Tariety. 

Section I The Ljiter Great Ku^anb 

The coins of the later kings of the Great Knfan tnbe (Ta-yne-ti 
of the Chinese, Tufara of the Hindu, and To;(apot of the Greek 
writers), “ formed the money of the Kabul valley and the Pafijab from 
the time of Vasudeva’s death, or about A D 180 oi 200, down to the 
settlementf of Kidara Shah, or Ki-to-h, in Gandhaia, about A D 425 

Xi-tO'Io, the king of the Great Kusfas, established his son in 
Purushdwar, or Peshawar, and thus foimed the kingdom of the Little 
Yw-ti, or Lesser Kufans 

The coins of the Later Great KufUns are divided by Cunningham 
into two classes, characterized as follows — 

Class A 

A numerous senes of gold coins beanng the names of Kanipka 
or VnsudSva® in Greek letters on the margin, always accompanied by 
Indian (Nagori) letters in the field outside the king’s spear or tndent, 

1 CunmnghsTu’s papers on the Later IndO'Scythians include one on the Sojtho* 
fiassanians (Num Chrov for 1893, p 166), but the oonncction of the Scytho.Sassa* 
Van ooiUB there desorihed by him with India is so remote that I pass them over 
\ * JVtttn Ohron, for 1893, p 116 

^ * Canningham invariably writes Vdsu with the long vowel The coins figured 
by bun, and every com which I have seen, give the name under the king's arm 

as ^ Vasu The fall name Vasudiva does not oooar in NngarT oharaoters I 

use the term Nagari to mean any form of the Sanskrit alphabet Cunningham 
uses the inoonveniently vague term “ Indian ” The general description of each 
class of coins is compiled from several passages in Cunningham’s essay 
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and generally by other Nigari letters on the left, near the king's right 
foot, and in the middle between the king’s feet. * 

Obverse. King standing, as in the earlier coins, with his right 
hand extended over a small altar, end holding in his left hand either 
a spear or a tndent. 

Marginal legoxfd in modified (Ireek characters, ^oonaeo &ao Kamfko 
(or SazodSo)tKo8anOf ' The Kn^an'King of Kings, Kanesko (pr Bazodfio.}’ 

Reverse. Either the throne-seated goddess Ardokhfo (Lakvmi), 
with her name,*" or the |fod Okso ((^iva), standing in front of the 
ball, with his name The rerersd name legend is always in modified 
Greek characters. Monogram Nagazi letters occasionally occur on the 
reverse. 

When the reverse has the Okso device the king carries the Qaiva 
trident. When the reverse device is Ardokh^o, the king carries a 
spear. The Lak$ml coins are those of the eastern provinces, and are 
found chiefly in North-Western India. The ^iva coins are found chiefly 
in the Western Pafljab and the Kabul valley. 

The interpretation of the brief Nagarl legends on this class of 
coins is quite uncertain Cunningham has classified the known forms, 
but concerning their interpretation can only say that On these gold 
coins 1 think it probable that we have the names m monogram of some 
of the first successors of the great Kushan princes, Kanishka, (Euvishka, 
and YasudSva. On some coins the names may peihaps be those of 
the satraps or governors of particular provinces In this case I 
should expect to find the name of the province, or city of the satrap, 
m addition to his name.”^ 

These legends mclude sixteen monosyllables, liamely, Bha^ Bhr^ 
Ouj ChUf Ooj Ha, Khu, Nya, Pa, Pm, Mu, 8a, 8i, Thd, Vai, and Ft, and 
three dissyllables, namely Mahi, Vasu, and Vtru, in the Ardokhso reverse 
class, and seven monosyllables, namely Aim, Ga, GbS, Ha, Hu, Phi, 
Pri, and TkH, and two dissyllables, Biada, and jBo^m in the Ok^o 
class. 

Dr. Hoey possesses a Specimen m good condition similar to 
Gunuingham's Plate Viii, 8 The reverse device is Ardokhso, and the 
obverse legends in field are Vaeu outside spear, Gtabetwefen kmg’s legs, 
and Bha at his right foot. 

Another com in the some, cabmet <(Plate YI, fig. 12), though not 
represented in Cunningham’s lists, would seem to belong to Class A of 
the coinage of the Later Great Kufans. 

06»e»*«e.--OvOT king’s left shoulder a wheel or disk, which may 
perhaps, be the top of a standard. > Marginal legend in Greek characters, 

1 ITim. Ohren, for 1898, p. 119. 
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Nono sao kofono Oatside spear, vartically, a name in Nftgati obaraoters 
which seems to be Magra 

Beverse Throned goddess, and remains of illegible legend 
I cannot find any published nntioe of a coin like this • 

The coins of Class A are evidently eaij^ier than those of Glass B, 
about to be described, and probably are to be ascribed for the most part 
to the thircb century AD. The mechanical•ezeontion is good and 
clear, though the style is a^iff and conventional 

Later Great Ku^ans — Close B. » * 

• 

The corns of this class are ohiefiy of gold, and some of the scarce 
copper specimens are ancient forgeries of gold coins 

Ghieek letters, if present at all on the obrerse, are red need to a 
meaningless repetition of 0 They hare completely disappeared from 
the reverse Frequently, there is no trace of Greek letters The 
obverse N%aii legends occur in three places, viz^ (1) outside spear, 
(2) under king’s arm, (3) near the altar, below his right-hand. Theie 
IS no letter between the king’s feet 

The reverse device is invaiiably that of the throned goddess. 
Her name is not given, as it is in Glass lA. In some oases, one or two 
Hagan characters are inserted between her left arm and the margin. 

The name under the king’s arm must be^that of the issuing prince, 
probably, in geueial, a local governor or satrap It is often a monosylla¬ 
ble, e.q , Ml, Bha , but is sometimes a Hindu name, e g., Samudra The 
coins with monosyllabic Tat tar names may be considered earlier than 
those with Hindu names It must have required a considerable time 
to Hiuduize the invaders Cunningham believes the names outside 
the spear to be those of provinces Thomas preferred to interpret them 
as names of tribes At present, it seems impossible to prove either 
intei-pretatiou ^ Guunmgham remarks that “ all these coins are found 
in the Northern Panj4b ” They are also found in the North-Western 
Provinces, if we may class m this group the numerous Kidara 
Kasana coins, of which 62 were found in the Bijnor District in J888.* 
These coins* which are of a common type, occur both lu gold and 
copper ( ? brass). The name under the arm may be read as ^ Kada, ^ 

jCadt, ^ Kidfu^ and ^ Kidara^ on vanons specimens. The word 
outside the spear is cqptainly Kasana^ which Gunningbun interprets 


1 NumtsmaMe Chrmicle for 1898, p 120, Indian Antiquary vol. ni, pp. 6-11. 
* Described by Dr. Hoemle m Jhrocesdings, A B., for 1888, p 806 
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as Kti§Sna. The letter near the altar is often W ea Occasionally there 
IS a character on the rererse, which on a specimen m my pd^ssession 
(brass) may perhaps be read as Ld 

The name Ktdara ^ under the king’s arm seems to require the classi¬ 
fication of these coins with, those of the Little Kagans, or Kidar^tes, 
which will presently be noticed, but the coins now under discussion 
seem to be (Of much earlier date. Cunningham figures one of these 
coins (Num Ohron fot 189.S, PI XV, 3), and. describes it (p 199) as 
follows—Oiam 85 ^Wt 1J8 

^ Ohv Knjg standing to left, as on the earlier Kushan coins of 
Kamshka and his snccessois Indian letters or mono¬ 
grams m three places To right, KusMna, under 
king’s arm, Kiddlra, to left, Kapan (P for Kophene), I 
conclude ‘ The Kushan king Kidara of Kapan ’ 

Rev. The goddess Ardokhbho (Lakshml) seated on throne with 
cornncopiBO in her left hand. I found a duplicate of 
this com m the Baotipind Stupa, to the north of Hadon 
(sic P Hasan) Abdal ” 

Cunningham includes this com in his Little Kupan plate 
The other Kidarite corns, which ho describes and figures, are much 
ruder in execution and have different legends 

Cunningham also describes Later Gioat Kupan, Olas# B, coins, 
which have the name Kirada (not Kidara) under the arm, but these 
coins have the word Gadahara, and not Kasana^ outside the spear. 
The Ktdara-Kasana coins appear to mo to belong to the same 
class as the Bha Saka,^ Samudra Qadakhara^ and other pieces which 
Cunningham groups together as Class B of the Later Great Kufans 
The devices are executed in sharp, clearly-out relief, an^ show little or 
none of the degradation which charaotei izes the other Kidaiute coins in 
Cunningham’s plate XV I do not think it possible that the well-executed 
Kidara coins can be so late as A D. 430, the approximate date of the 
occupation of Gandhaia, by Ki-to-lo, the Little Ku?an Chief Cunning¬ 
ham always assumes that the Chinese name Ki-to-lo is identical with the 
Kidara of the coins. But the identity does not seem to be piored. 
Even if the names aie identical, it IS quite possible that the name or 
title Kidara may have been in use among the Ku^ans long befoie 
A. U. 430 

I am mcliued to think that the well-executed Kidara-Kaaana coins 

I Oanningham writes Kidara I oannot find the long a Thomas writes 
Kidaia 

* Cunningham writes Saha, but I cannot find any trace of the long rowel. 
Thomas writes the word with the rowel Short. 
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as early as A. D, 300 or 350, and that they are approximately 
' contemporaaeoas with the Shf-Saka, Birada-Oadahara, Bhadra-Pakalh- 
dhif and similar coius grouped together hy Cunningham as Class B of 
the Later Croat B^nyaas. ^ 

The question of the date ot these ooins requires further investiga* 
tiofi. • 

• Section II Little I^u^ans (Kidariiai) • 

The Little Kagans •were a branch of the G-reat Knsans, and 
occupied Gandhira in or about the years A D. 425-30,^ under a leader 
called Kv-tO‘lo by the Chinese, who is supposed to be the Kidarji of 
the coins 

About the end of the fifth century, the Little Kufiin chiefs of 
Oandhara were driven out by the White Huns or Bphthalites, under 
Lae-lih, and obliged to retreat into neighbouring regions They 
pi obably ruled m the country to the west of Ka 9 rair — in Shah-dheri and 
Manseia, to the east of the Indus, and in Yasin and Chitral to the west 
of the Mver * 

The Kidarite, or Little Kusan, coins of the fifth century occur in 
gold, silver and copper.^ 

The rare silver coins are broad, thin pieces, resembling the Sassa* 
nian coins^of Persia Some bear a date, read by Cunningham as 339, 
probably equivalent, according to the paka reckoning, to A D 417, a 
little before the conquest of Gandhara 

The gold, and most of the copper coins, are rude imitations of 
the ordinary Kufan coinage, with the sacrificiag king on the obverse, 
and the seated goddess on the reveise 

Greek legends have completely disappeared. 

The word Kidara, more or less complete, is always found below 
the king’s left arm, and seems to be used as a general dyuasttc 
name 

In some cases, letters occur below the king’s right hand, but there 
IB no vei tical legend outside the spear 

The reverse margin presents various names, Ktdata, Kfatrapa 
Tartka, ^ri Vipva, Qrl KitavJrya, <^ri Sddditya, (^rl Kusala^ and ^ri 
Prakdfa , aS read by tJanningham 

Dr Hoey has a com which seems to belong to this semes, though 
not included in Cunningham’s lists 

I Von Gntsc^mid (quoted by Stem, Zat OgschiehU der ^dhxs von Kabul, Stutt¬ 
gart, 1693) gires the date as A D 480 

3 Kumwmatxc ChronicU (1893) p. 190. 

* The detailed catalogue is given, ihd., pp 19^2Q2, 

J I 24 
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The name under the king’s right hand is clearly i|rw Naoa, with 
doubtful traces of two preceding characters. o 

The symbol which may be the numeral 100, is near the' 
right reverse margin. It is possible to read this character, or symbol, 
as ^ 

It will be useful to give the principal references for the Later 
Kn^an Goins,^ in addition to Gunniagbam’s paper. ^ 

Prineep^e Essays (Thomas.y .— , 

Plate zxii, 4. Later Great Ku§ian, Glass A, Ok^o rev. 

Do. do 11 ditto ditto Lak^mi (Ardokh^o) rev. 

^ Do do 12 ditto ditto ditto 

Do do 13. Little Susan (or P Great Su^an, Glass B). 

Do. do 14 Later Great Kn$an, Glass B 

Do do. 15. Little Ku^an, rude, late. 

Do. XXIX, 10 Later Great Ku^an, Glass A. 

Do. XXX, 16,17,19, 20. Little Kuf&n. 

Do do 18 Later Great Klu^an, Glass B. (?) 

Do. XXXI, 4 ditto ditto ditto. 

Do. do. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9 Little Ku$ati, rude, late. 

Proceedings As. Soc Bengal — 

1885, p 129 5 Little Kn^an coins from Gurdaspur District One 

Fom, Later Great Ku^an, Glass A, frofii Bhagal-* 
pur District 

1888, p 132. FI iv, 7, 8 Later Great Ku^an, Glass B. 

Do 9 Little Kn§fan. 

lb p. 180, and woodcut, p 183 57 very debased Little Ku^an- 

type coins of Ya95varmman, circa A D. 532 
Ib. p 205. 62 Later Great Ku^an coins, Glass B, from Bijn5r 
District (or ? Early Little Ku^an ) 

1890, p 178. 25 Little Ku^u coins from Rawalpindi, (similar to 

the Bijndr coins) 

Ib. p 179. Ditto ditto from Harddi, in Oudh, (same as 

Pnnsep, PI. xxx, 19) 

1891, p. 65 Three more Little Ku^an coins from HardSi, appa* 

rently, like the others, of !%tavirya. 

One ditto of pri Oacca (^Nw) 

Indian Antiquary^ Yol. XII. p 6, IndoSoythiun Coins with Hindi 
LegendSf^ with wood cuts (Thomas) 

Twelve Ku^an coins are described in the papmr by Thomas. No 1 

1 By the odd phrase “ Hmdi legends ” Thomas meant legends in the 

Sanskrit (Kagari) ^araoter 
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is a Vam com of the Later Great Kuf&ns, Glass A, Ardokhfo or Laksml 
devioe • No. 11 a, a Mahi coin, is to some extent mtermediato in charac¬ 
ter between Glass A and Class B. Ganningham {Num Ohron for 1893, 
p. 121) classes it in A. 

The remaining corns, Nos *2, 3, 4,5, 6) 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, b^ong to 
Glass B of the Later Great Knsans, if iho^irada Kasana coins (No 8) 
may be so classed ^ (See ante, p 181). 

The later Indo-Soythian coins are fni^ber discussed from an 
historical point of view by Thomas lb his shey^ paper,aentitled Extracts 
from Chinese Authors concerning the History of the Kushans, in the Indian 
Antiquary, Yol. XV, p 19, which ig based on M Edouard SpeOht's 
treatise, entitled 'Etudes sur VAste Oentrale, d'apr^s les Histonene Cktnois, 
m the Journal Astatique for 1883 Further references to the Anana 
Antiqua and other books will be found in the papers cited above 

The heading Coins, Indo~8cythian (later), in my General Index to 
the Archaeological Bepoits, is unfoitunate,though not altogether erroneous 
It IS used there to distinguish the Indo-Scythian coins proper, from 
the coins described by Cunningham in pages 58-60 of Volume II of 
the Beports, which include the coins of Azes, Vononos, Oondophares, 
and others These princes may be called “ Early ludo-Scythians,” and so 
distinguished from the Kadphises kings, and the line of Kani^ka, who 
may be cailed “ Later Indo-Scythians *’ This is the sense m which the 
term ** Later Indo-Scjthians ” is used m mjjndex. The references under 
this heading mostly, if not all, refer to coins of Wema Kadphises, 
Kaniska, etc., and not to the coins now under discussion 

The term Indo-Scythian has become an encumbrance and a 
hindiance to exact knowledge It is a pity that Sr* Alexander Cun¬ 
ningham has given the sanction of his great name to the continued use 
of such a misleading and confusing term 


PART V.— The Indian Coinage op the Ephthalites or White 
Huns, and ihe Gupta Silver Coins 

Section I — The White Huns. 

The important part played by the White Huns m the history of 
Northern India during the fifth and sixth oentunes of the Christian 
era has only lately been recognized by historical students This Central 
Asian tnbe, which first appeared in the countries on the Oxus m the 
beginning of the fifth century, is known by a most inconvenient vaiiety 

1 The paper treats of 14 corns in all. One is a 0 (^ of Nara Balafiitya, and 
another is a com of Yi^ya Candraditja. 
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of names The Chinese writers call them Yuan-yuan, Yetha^-litOf 
Yetha, or Himatalel (Hiuen Tsiang). The Greek historians knew 
them as OiWot, ikcvKol CHWot, E^^aXirat, or TsJu^SaXirai. The Armenians 
eaU them Hunk, and in Sanskrit authors they are named Hh^a (car 
Huna), Sita Huna (Brhai SamMtHy xi,' 61), pvfita-Hu^ia (thtd , xvi, 
38), or Hara-Huna * ‘ 

The earliest Indian inscription which mentions the Huns is the 
Bhitari inscnption of Skanda Gupta, circa AD. 470, which records 
(1 16), the fact that the king “joinfed in close conflict with the Hd^as ** 
( Oupta Inscr , p 56.) The MandasSr inscription of Ya 9 Qdharman, king 
of I^orthem India, circa A D 535, alleges that his prowess was dis¬ 
played by inyading those parts of the eaui;h, *'which the command of 
the chiefs of the Hunas, that established itself on the tiaras of many 
kings, faded to penetrate " {ihid , p J48 ) The inscription of Aditya- 
s3na, king of Magadfaa, mentions the defeat by DsmOdara Gupta 
(circa AD 505), of the Maukhaiis, who had themselyes defeated the 
Hunas {%bid , p 206i) 

These records show that, dating the first half of the sixth century and 
the latter part of the fifth, the inyading and aggressive Huns weie in 
constant conflict with the Gupta and other native kings of Northern 
India. 

The Indian history of the White Huns begins with a chief called 
Lae-lih by the Chinese, who established himself on the Indus near 
the close (circa A D 470-480) of the fifth century 

The son of Lae-lih appears to have been Toramana * Two inscriptions 
of this king are known The inscription on the hoar statue at £ran 
m the Sagai Distiicb of the Central Provinces is dated m the first year 
of his reign {Oupta Imor», p 159 ) The second inscription, which was 
found recefntly at Kura lu the Salt Jiauge, calls him Mab&raja Tsra- 
mana Saha Jauvla, and has been edited by Dr Buhler (Eptgraphta 
Indica, Vol I, p 238). Dr. Buhler denies the identity of this piince with 
the Tdiamana of the Bran recoid, but Cunningham has no doubt of the 
identity, and I think he is right 

Tsramapa succeeded in extendmg bis dominion over a wide area, 

1 Most of tbo above Byncmyrns are giren by Oonningham {Trans Intern 
Congress of Onentahsts, 1892, Vol. 1, p 222), but be makes a slight error in assert* 
mg that “ by the Indians they are always called Hma or Sara Hd^a '* The refer* 
enoesato tbo Brbat Baihhita of Voraba Mibira are giren in Dr Fleet’s raluable 
paper entitled The Topographical Ltst of the Bfhat 8amh%ta (Jndtan Ant, liol XXII 
(i698), pp 169-196) Hona 9^ is a yanous reading for Hu^a 

t The name Tdrama^a is not Indian. It is supposed to be connected with tiie 
Torkisb word turamSn, meaning a ' rebel ’ or ‘ msurgent,’ {Ejngi, Ini. i. c). 
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including^ the PaSjab, Ka^mlr, M&lwA, and a considerable portion of 
l^e Noi:;J>h> Western Provinces 

He was snoceeded about the year A D 515, by his son Mihiraknla 
(Mihirgnl),^ who is mentioned under that name by Hinen-<Tsiang and 
the author of the E&ja Tara:^^!. He must be identified with* Hollas 
the king of the Indian White Huns nfbntioned b^ Eosmas Indiko- 
pleustes (A.D 522-530), and with the unnamed Ephthalite king of 
Gandliara visited by the Chinese envoy Sung-yun in A D 520. He 
seems also to be the persoti called Hunimant%, king of aPersia, and ruler 
over Lah5r and Multin, by Taranith, the historian of Buddhism. 

The Mandasor inscription of Tai^^Odharman, already referred* to, 
asserts that Mihirakula did homage to Ya^Sdharman, and an inscription 
at GwaliOr is dated in the fifteenth year of Mihirakula, the son of 
Tsramftna {Qwpta Inscr , pp 148, 150, 161 ) 

The reign of Mihirakula ended about A D 544-550 I will not at 
present stop to examine critically the conflicting, and in great part 
mythical, accounts of the alleged events of his reign It seems to be the 
fact that about A D 544 he was defeated by a coalition of Indian 
princes, driven out of India proper, and compelled to retire to Ea 9 mlr 
and the neighboui mg regions 

The above sketch will suffice for its purpose on this occasion, which 
is merely to indicate approximately the dates and historical position of 
the coinage of T<iiamana and Mihirakula « 

The coins of both these princes require much further examination 
and elucidation before they can be arranged satisfactoi ily The lead¬ 
ing and most recent authority on the subject is Cunningham’s already 
cited paper in the Transactions of the Congress of 1892. Unfortunately, 
it has been published without the plates which were intended to accom¬ 
pany and illustiate the text * The notices of tiie coins in Cunningham’s 
dissertation are mixed up with much extraneous matter 1 sliall 
eudeavoui to make the subject somewhat clearer and more intelligible 
by disentangling the numismatic facts, and adding what I can from 
other sources But my readers will please clearly understand that the 
piesent attempt to desciibe the Indian coinage of Tsrama^a and Milnra- 
kula is meiely prelimyiary and tentative 

Tho coins of both kings occur in both silver and copper, and aie not 

1 This date is certainly approximately ooirect. (Fleet, tnd Ant%q , Yol XV , 
P 2B2) 

S I understand that it is likely that tho plates will appear m the Numtsmattc 
ChipnteU (During the passage of this pajier through the press, the plates have 
appeared m the Num Chron for 1894b Many of the White Hun coma are figured 
iQ Plates xxxui, and xxxiv of Thomas’ edition of Pnnaep’s Essays. 
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Certainly known in gold, though it is probable that many of the mde 
imitations of the Ghipta gold Archer coins are of White Hnr^ origint 
The main characteristic of the White Hnn coinage is its want of 
originality The White Hnns were a mde and unlettered people, ^ and 
they were generally content to imitate as well as they could the coins 
of the Tanous coi|ntrie8 whibh they over-ran The result is that the 
Hnn coinage occurs in widely raiding forms, Persian, Parthian, Indian 
and IndO'Boinan.t 

Section 11, —TaRAMANA, Silver Coins. 

‘In one passage Cunningham divides the silver coins of Tarama^a 
into two classes as follows — 

I —Broad thin pieces of Sassanian type. 

Ohv King’s head, with a club m front of the face. Legend in 
Gupta characters, Sdhx Jabuhla or Jabula, 

Bev Traces of fire-altar and its attendants. 

II Small hemidrachms, exactly like those of the Fantail Peacock 
type of Kumara Gupta I, Skanda Gupta, Budka Gupta, Bhlma Sena, and 
l 9 ana Yarman, except that Toramana’s head is turned to the left 

But this division of Tsramaijia’a silver coins is not exhaustive. In 
a later page Cunningham gives details which show that three mam 
types of Toraraana’s silver coinage are known These are— • 

1 Horseman. « 

11 Sassanian Bust, 
ill Fantail Peacock hemidrachms. 

I proceed to describe each class 

I.— Horseman Type. 

Obv. Horseman to right Discus and shell of Yifinu, or (P) vase, 
in field Ephthalite symbol behind horseman. Marginal 
legend m Gupta characters Sahi Jabula on one specimen, 
and apparently Sahi Janabula on the other 
Bev The usual fire-altar and suppoiters, rudely executed. Diam. 
•90 and 80 Wt 63 and 50 6 * 

t So Cunningham I '‘the ilhterato White Huns” (Trans, p 284). Gibbon, 
whom he cites, gave them the epithet of " polite ” (Gh 42), but their rudeness, is 
Tonched for by Sang ynn, Who visited them both m Central Asia and Gandhara. 

S The silver coins follow Persian and Parthian models , the copper pieces are 
mainly Indian { and the gold (if any gold corns are Hnn issues) copy the Gupta 
coinage, which may be eoucisely characterized as Indo-Boman 

B Gnnningham’s coins, each of which he believed to be unique, are ^^gnred in 
Kvm Chron for 1894, PI ix (vu), fig. 8, 9. 
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The coins described by Gunninghamy appear to be the only two 
speoimePiP known. But a very similar com is described and fignied 
in Pnnsep’s EssaySf PI. xxziii., 1. The description of this piece is as 
follows — , 

Ohv, Horseman to ngbt^ crescent over head, Ephthalite symbol 
behind horseman, vase ^ver horse’s head Marginal 
legend supposed to be Pahlavi, bat prol^ably Greek 
(Num Ohron for 1894, p 277) 

Bev, Indistinct, probably fire-altar and supporters. 

This com was m Frmsep’s cabinet The find-spot is not stated. 
Weight not stated. Diam I inch It *olosely resembles Cunningham’s 
fig 9 

Cunningham’s coins are ascribed to Torama^a the White Hun, on 
account of the legend Jahula or Janahula, which seems to be identical 
with the Jauvla of the Kura inscription of Maharaja Tcramana 

Saha Jauvla. But the title Jauvla may be “a tribal name or hiruda,*^ ^ 
and its occurrence on a com does not necessitate the ascription of that 
com to Tarama^a The coin might possibly be his father's, or his son’s. 
But It IS, most probably, assigned rightly to Tflramana 

II '-Sassanian ^ust Type 

Ohv.^ Bust of king to right, with a cap adorned with a crescent in 
front. Marginal legend in Gupta characters, 

/^dht Jabuvlah, or erYV Jahula 

Uev Indistinct, the com m one instance being rehoused. Diam. 
1 and 110 Wt 66 and 50 6 

Cunningham describes four or five coins of this class (JVim Chron. 
for 1894, p 278, PI. ix (vii), figs 10, 13) Similar coins are known of 
Diva SOJn K.hir)gila and of ReyS La\lehan(x] JJdayd,d%tya.^ 

DSva Sahi Khi^ggila is identified with Kbiigkhila, who is mentioned 
in the Bdija TararjgnH as one of the kings who succeeded Mihirakula, 
and 18 said to have been also known by the Hindu title of NarindrSditya * 
Copper corns of the period with the legend Jayatu I NarSndra exist, 
and may have been issued by the same chief 

1 Buhler, Epigraph I%d , Vol I, p 289 

S Oanmngham posseBBod only one com of Khiiggila (Corns of Med, India, 
p. 26] He dates him in A D. 680. He had four spooimens of Udaylditja, and Mr 
Theobald has one. 

S Onnmngham desonbes and flgnres two rude gold coins of a king of Ka^mlr 
bearing the legend pn Narindra, whom he identiOes with the NarSndraditya of the 
Baja Taragi^pi These ooins are of the ordinary debased Kidante type, with 
Stdara nnder the king’s arm (Come of Med India, p 43, FI. iii, fig 6). This pn 
Narindra seems to be distinct from Khiygila NarSndraditya, 
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The obrerses of two specimens of Uda/Sditya's coinage are depicted 
in very clear woodcuts (Nos 3 and 4, Yol I, p. 411) m Pmsep’s 
Essays The legend is perfectly legible and unmistakeable, except for 
the second and thud character of the second woid. Prinsep read the 
word as Lamata Cunningham reads ft doubtfully as Lakhma The 
first character is certainly*9 Ira, and, in the woodcuts; the third 
charactei seems to be H ^a, not spna The medial obarao^ is dubious. 
It IS unfortunate that the second word of the legend, which must be the 
real personal name, is doubtful JJdayad%tya appears to be a mere title, 
similar to the VikramSUhtya^ BSd^itya^ and other titles of iike formation 
assumed by the Crnpta kings • 

Cunningham suggests that the UdaySditya coins may hare been 
struck by Jjae-lih, the father of Torama^a ^ 

A large class of anonymous coins, devoid of any kind of legend, 
should probably be artanged as a sub-division of the Sassanian Bust 
coins of Tdzamaua 

A hoard of 175 silver Indo-Sassauian coins found somewhere in 
Marwara was examined by Dr Hoemle The corns weie of the ordi« 
nary Indu-Sassanian pattern, the obverse device being that of the 
king’s bust to right, and the reverse that of a fire-altar with supporters, 
These coins copy so closely the issue of Piruz, king of Persia from 
A,D 459-480,^ while they omit his name, that they must be regarded 
as neaily contemporary imitations of his coinage Dr, Hoernle shows 
that the coins found in Marwafa reproduce “every one ’’ of the details 
which chaiacterize the later period (mica A.D. 471-486) of the reign 
of Firuz, “though in somewhat ciuder execution.” The only exception 
is that the Marwara coins have no legend whatsoever These coins are 
readily divisible into two classes, one with the king’s head of distinctly 
Sassanian type, and the second, much less numerous, with a king’s head 
of rude, thick-lipped, barbarian type 

Di Hoernle’s assignment of these nninscribed Indo-Sassanian coins 
to Tcramana having been ignored by Cunningham, I had better give 
Dr. Hoernle’s very cogent argaroeuts in his own words — 

“The age of tho coins may be determined by their remarkably 
close imitation of Flruz’s coins , 

They cannot be genuine coins of Firuz for two reasons, (1) be- 


1 Trant , p 228 The coin of Pilrvaditya (woodcut No 2) and others belcatg to 
the same class (Prinsep’a Essays, I e , Num Chi on toe 1894, pp 286 seqq ) 

2 Cunningham places the death of Firuz and his defeat by the Enos in A E' 
488 tSibbon {chap xl), gives the date as A D 488, and observes in the note that 
" the chronology has been ably ascei tawed by Asseman {Bxhhn Onent, m, p 806),”' 
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cause their execution does not quite come up to the standard of Firuz’a 
known genome coins, and (2) because they do not bear any Pahlavi 
legend At the same time they must be of Firuz’s time, that is, of the 
latter part of the fifth century, A D , they cannot be of a later date, 
for in that case they would father imitate Sassanian coins of Fhuz’s 
successors Fiom the absence of any ?ahlavi legend and Sassanide 
king’s name, it may be concluded that the coins were not issued either 
by a Sassanide king, or b^ any of hiS vassals dr governois. They must 
be the issue of some hostile king, who adopted Firuz’s coinage, but 
omitted Firuz’s name 

It 18 known from history that during the latter part of his reign 
Firuz was engaged in calamitous campaigns against the White Huns 
in which he lost his life The Huns annexed the eastern districts of 
the Sassanide kingdom ( Kh orasan and Kabul), and then passed on to 
the invasion of India 

It was probably their leader, who about this time (A D 470-486) 
adopted Firuz’s coinage. He naturally omitted Fiiuz’s name, though 
he at first retained Firuz’s likeness on the obveise (Class I) Subse¬ 
quently he appears to have substituted his own likeness for that of 
Firuz (Class II) 

At the time of the Hunnio luvfision of India, their leaders were 
Toramanw and liis sou Mihiiakula The lattei succeeded his father 
about A D 515, and 'foramana appears to have had a i ather long reign, 
so that he may have succeeded to the leadership of the Huns about 
A.D 470 or perhaps even eaiher (See Fleet’s Introduction to Vol III, 
ot the Corpus Inscrtphonum Indicarum,-pp 10-12) His Indian campaigns, 
during which ho conquered Kti^mir, the Paiijab, Sindh, Eajputani and 
a portion of Central India, probably fell within the period A D. 
490-510 

In India it is known that he imitated the contemporary Gupta 
[silver] coinage, and he appears to have observed a similar practice 
in K^mit It is, therefore, probable that he followed a similar course 
duiing the period of his conquest of portions of the Sassanide king¬ 
dom, and that the coins of thepiesent find, the age of which coincides 
with that of Tsrama^, are issues of the latter king. They may have 
beeu earned by his advancing army into India, and thus be brought to 
the place where they have now been discoveied 

It IS cnriouB that these coins should hear no legend whatsoever, 
though Turamana’s Indian, as well as Ka 9 mirian, mutated coins are in¬ 
scribed with his name 

Perhaps the fact may be accounted for by the circumstance that 
hiB Sassanian imitations were his first attempt at coining money of his 
3 I 25 
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OwA. If my sa^esti6ii that these c&ins are issues of T5ram&9a should 
prove to be correct, the barbanan head on the obverse of Classrll, may 
be a portrait of ToramSpa himself ^ » 

1 think it probable that these anonymoas coins were really issued 
by Toramapa, as suggested by Dr. Hoernle. The king’s head is SO 
rudely executed m all the vai^eties that to call it a “ portrait ” is rather 
an exaggeration It seems to me a merely conventional delineation. 
Multitudes of rude corns of Sassaman type without legends have been 
found in Northern India,*of which many may have been struck by 
leaders of the Huns. The coins <of the hoard described by Dr Hoernle 
in detail are only remarkable because they imitate so closely the coins of 
one Persian king issued within the limits of a period of about sixteep 
years, and can, consequently, be dated with approximate accuracy, and 
assigned with probability to a particular Hun chief 

1 have some small size anonymous Indo-Sassaman coins which were 
found at Bhitari between ^azlpur amd Benares. Some obtained at 
that place by Cunningham were assigned by him to the eighth or ninth 
century,* but 1 am inclined to think that they must be earlier Similar 
coins have been found at Inddr Khera in the Bulandshabr District, 
associated with rums of the Gupta period * A rude reminiscence of the 
Sassaman reverse device is found as late as A D 900 on the coins of 
Vigiaha Pala of Magadba * • 

Like most branches of Indian numismatics, the Indo-Sassaniau 
series requires much more study and elucidation than it has yet 
received. 

To return to Toramfipa. 


Ill — Fantail Peacock Hemidrachm Type. 

His hemidrachms with Fantail Peacock reverse exactly copy the 
Gupta coins of the same type, except that the king’s head is turned 
to the left, instead of the right The only two specimens hitherto 


I Froo,, A 9 B , for 1889, p 229 Figures of typioal speoimens of each ranetv 
of the hoard trill be found in Jour, A 8 B, Ft i, Yol LIZ, (1890), FI r 
specimens from the hoard are now in the Bntish Mnsenm 
S Arf,k Bep , Yol I, p 97 
> Ibtd, Yol XII, pp 44, 68 

4 Ib%d , Yol XI, pp 175, 181, FI. zliu. The coins with the Sassonisn device 
evidently belong to the first Yigraha Pala. His namesake lived about a oentary 
later See Coi^i ^ Mtdtmal Indta, pp 49 to 62. 
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known, which are in the British Museum, have keen repeatedly des* 
cribed (ind figured ^ 

Dr Huey has-been fortunate enough to acquire a third specimen, 
(now, 1 am sorry to say, mislaid) This com is (or was) in good^though 
not brilliant, condition, and th3 legend (without vowel marks) is quite 
distinct, mnnii. v^it^vanir-avantpati Qii To i am ana. 

The date is lost. ' 

A • 

Three interesting coins in Dr Hoey’s cabinet, which are of the 
same type as the hemidrachms of Toramaita and the Guptas, deserve 
notice ' • 

No 1 (PI VI, fig 13). Obv* Head to left, as in TSraraana^s 
coins Date, apparently in same era as Toramana’s, 54. 

Rev. Fantail Peacock device Legend, with vowel marks 
fkfenfWl^KWftni vtjitUvamr-avampa. —Theiest, including 
the king’s name, is, unfortunately, completely obliterated 
This com IB probably one of Ifana Varman, (whose date, 
accoiding to Cunningham, is circa A D. 560). A speci' 
men of his coinage with the same date as Dr Hoey’s coin 
IB figured in Coins of Mediseval India^ PL ii, 12 Although 
the date is quite plain, Cunningham notes it as '* not 
read ” This date in the unknown era for l 9 ana Varman 
• 18 of importance, both for determining the close of Tora- 

m&qa’s leign in Magadha, and for fixing the era. 

No 2 (PI VI, fig 14) Obv Head to left, as m No 1, hut the 
head differs On this No 2 com, the king has a hooked 
nose Date, in same era, 58 

Eev Fantail Peacock device. Legend, with vowel marks, 

^ '•nifil', vijitUvanir^avam- 
pah Qri Qarma Vaimma devajayah 

These two coins are closely related to three coins in the Bri¬ 
tish Museum, concerning which nothing has been published except my 
brief remark ( Coinage^ p 136) —“ There are three similar [sctl. to T({ia> 

I The references are — 

Arch8tologM.al 8v,rve% of W India (Thomas), Vol. II, p 36, PI vii, 27, 28 
This aotioe is reprinted in the volame entitled Bsooids of the Oupta Dynasty (Trub- 
B«r, 1878) 

Archmologteal Survey of India (Oannmgham), Yol. IX, p. 26, PI. v, 18,19. 

Indian Antiquary^ Yol XYIII, p 225 (Fleet) 

/. Roy As Soo for 1889 (Y A Smith), p. 186 

Ttane of Intom Congress of Onontahsts (Gnnmngham), London, 1893, Yol I, 
pp 228, 229 Coins of Mediaeval India (Cunnmghnm), p. 20, Pi ii, 11. The author 
repeats the old error of reading divajamta for dii9 jayah. 
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mama’s] corns 5rith head to left, m B M , presented by Miss Baring, on 
two of which the date seems to be 54, but I could not decipher the 
king’s name It did not appear to be Tdramana.” 1 1 egret that I did 
not examine these pieces more closely when I had the opportunity. 

The two Biitish Museum coins of Tcramana are both certainly 
dated in the year 52 Dr. l4ooy’s coins now published add the dates 
54 and 58 .The legend^ on the'com dated 58 is damage^, and every 
letter of the kmg’s name cannot be read with certainty But the name 
begins with n Qa, and I'have no doubt that the reading above given 
IS correct parvva Varman (Varmma) Maukharl was the son and 
successor of I^ana Yarman. The coin now published is the first which 
has been recognized as belonging to parvva Yarman Di Fleet has 
published a seal of ^’areva Yarman in Gupta Jnscr., 

p 220, FI XXX. 

The era in which all thtee coins are dated is as yet undetermined 

Dr Fleet’s theory as to the 52 date'is that it is a legnal year. “ It 
18 plain, thelefoie,” he obseives, “that TSrainana did exercise sov¬ 
ereign sway in the Panjab, at the beginning of his career, and befoie 
he commenced the campaign in the course of which he eventually 
reached Malwa If, now, we inteipret tbo year on his coins as a reg¬ 
nal year, it certainly indicates a long reign But analogous instances 
could be quoted for this, and no special exception need be taloan to it 

“And tins interpietation of the date is at any rate better than tlie 
assumption tliat it is reckoned from some period, anterior to Toramana’s 
accession, at which his own branch of the Hunas first rose to power, 
for that would mean that, not satisfied with the paka era, which was 
the hereditary and national era of that part of the country, and pro¬ 
bably of his own ancestors also, he sought to establish a new era, dat¬ 
ing fiom that event 

“ This, accordingly, is the interpretation that I place upon the date 
And, reckoning back from A D 515, which is very closely the latest 
terminal date tiiat can be applied, it follows that the commencement 
of Ins reign, at his own capital in the Panjab, is to be placed approx¬ 
imately in A D 460 

This interpietation, never satisfactory, is rendered impossible by 
the discovery of coins of other kings dated evidently m the same 
eia, and must, in my opinion, for that, and for other good reasons, be 
rejected. 

A suggestion of Cunningham’s that the era used is the Qaka, with 
the hundreds omitted, is, for several reasons, equally untenable. 


1 Indian Antiquary, Vol XVIII (1889), p. 229 
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The best solution of the problem yet offered seems to me to be 
Cunningham’s alternative guess that the date is expressed in a special 
White Hun Era. “ The only remarkable date in the history of the 
White Huns vrhich I can suggest is the final expulsion of the Sassanians 
from the countries to the north* of the Oxns by Ohn-Khan in A.D 456 
or 457. If the year 52 be reckoned from fiiis point, we get A.D 508 or 
509 for the establishment of Tsramana^s rule in Malwa ” ^ , 

I think it IS toleiably jilear that an era otherwise unknown is used 
on these coins, and it may be provisionally n&med the • Wliite Hun Bra. 
The limiting dates for Tsramana appear to be fixed with tolerable 
precision l 9 ana Varman has been provisionally dated by Dr. Hoernle 
in A D 664 This date must apparently be moved back If the 
Hun Era is taken as A D 456, then l 9 ana Yarman’s date (456 + 54) 
IS A D 610 If the Hun Era is taken as A D 448, l 9 ana Varman’s 
date will be A D 502 The subject requires further discussion, which 
I cannot at present undertake * 

Di Hoey’s third coin resembles the Gupta coins m having the 
king’s head turned to the right, and in being evidently dated in the 
Gupta Era 

No 3. (PI VI, fig 15) Ohv Head to right, execution coarse, 
and in high relief. Date in three chai acters, of peculiar 
• form which may pei haps be read as 166 The date of 
Budha Gupta’s com is 174 of the Gupta Era. 

JRev Pantail peacock device The legend, which is difficult to 
road, seems to begin with vtji —, and to end with 

the name ^ (frl Haixkanta 

Section III Copp&R Coinage op Toramana. 

The ariangement of the copper coins of Toramana piesents many 
difficulties, which I am not yet in a position to solve Some of the coins 
bearing the name of TSramana (or at least its first syllable, or first two 
syllables) may belong to a king of Ka 9 mir of perhaps later date than 
the White Hun chief The exact date of this Tsiamana of Ka 9 mlr is 
not known In Coins of Mediseval India (p 39J), he is dated A D. 520 
and made to be contemporary with the White Hun chief 

Cunningham’s rematks on the subject of the two TOrama^as are as 
follows — 

“ With regard to the supposed identity of the TSrama^as of Eran 
and Gwalior [«ci2 the White Hun chief ] with the TOi amana of Ka 9 - 
mir[ which was ongimilly advocated by Baj^ndralU and Bhau Daji, 

1 Trans , p 228 See post, p 208, M. Droum dates the Htin Era from A D 448. 
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1 may say that I cannot conceive it to be possible for the following 
reasons — 

1 The Tsrama^a of K3p9m!r, according to the B&ja Taraggini, 
was never a king, but died in prison, where he was pat by his brother 
for striking the coins which we now possSss The Scythian [t e, White 
Hun ] Tdrama^a was a powerful king, who ruled over the valley of the 
Indus, both Punjab and Sindh^ and afterwards conquered Malwa, 
where small silver coins of Gupta type were struck m his name^ and a 
colossal boar setr up in the first year of his feign Eventually he left 
his kingdom to his son Miliirkul, who held it for at least fifteen years. 

2 The son of the Ka 9 mii, Tdsamana was Pravarasena, who is 
always described as a great conqueror, but if the two Tsiamanas were 
the same, then Piavaiaagna must have been Mihnakula himself 

But there is this difference between the two that Mihirkul was 
eventually defeated by YafOdhatman, king of Malwa, whereas Pia- 
varasena le-estabhshed on his throne Siladitya, the expelled son of the 
king of MMwa. 

3 The coins of Pravarasena, both m gold and silver, show him 
to have belonged to the Kidara Ku^ans, as they present the name of 
Kidara in beautifully formed letteis written perpeudicnlaily, as on ail 
the Kidante coins 

Lastly, I may observe that the eaiUer Tdrainana, like all the White 
Huns, has his hair cut shqrt, while the Ka^mir Totamana has bushy 
hair like his ancestor Kidara, as copied from the Sassanian kings 

4 1 may also note that the characters of the Ka 9 mii coins are of 
a later date than the others This is most cleaily shown in the attached 
& and 0 , which are simple prolongations of the md,tras of the t and m, 
instead of marks placed above those letters, as in the Kyura [Kura] 
and Eran inscnptions of the other Toramanas 

1 note also that the letter r has a turn up at the foot of the Ka 9 mir 
coins of Tdramana and his son Pravarasena, which is not found on the 
otbeis 

Some of the pioposed tests are open to criticism, but I will not 
stop to examine them minntely Cunningham, it will be obseived, 
regards the Tatamai^a coins which he ascribes to Ka 9 mlr as the un¬ 
authorized issue ot a pretender I confess that I ^eel sceptical as to the 
existence of two contemporary TOrama^as in Northern India in A D. 
620. 


1 I doubt if tbe TSramaua hemidraohma were struck m Malwa The G-opta 
ooiDB of tbe Fantail Peacock type seem to have been struck m the Gaugetio valley. 

> Tram , p. 288. 
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The same author has discussed the coins of the Tsiamapa of 
Ka 9 mir at greater length m another place ** There are other coins ” he 
observes, “ unth the name of Kidara which undoubtedly belong to Ela 9 mir 
The eailiest are the well-known copper pieces of Toiatniina, %nd the 
gold and silver coins of Ins son Pravaraseps. . As the existing coins 
of Tsramana, which are found in considerable numbers in Ka^mir, are 
confined to one class of copper pieces, ranging from 100 tg 120 grains 
m weight, it seems not imptobnble that what Tsramana did was to 
collect the old coins called Bdla-hats, and to rd-coin thefii as Dind/rs in his 
own name . . The money thus re-cozned, I take to have been the bar¬ 
barous pieces of the later Kufi&n prmces, whose names are unknown. 
These pieces vary in weight from 100 to 125 grains, with the king 
standing on the obverse, and ^iva and his bull on the reverse The 
coins of TSramana and his son Piavarasena are so superior in execution 
to these coins and to all the coutempoiary coins of North-West India, 
that I look upon them as the first real issue of the Kagmir mint . I 
much doubt whether there was any previous coinage in Ka 9 mir ” I 

Two of these Toiamaigia coins of Kagmir are noticed and figuied in 
Thomas’ Prmsep, p 389, PI xxxi, pp 13, 14 

Obv Rude standing figure of king, with legend % 

Qil TdramS[na^, < 

Pevt Rude Lak|imi, with legend um jaya These coins are 
said to be common The •king’s figure is filled out 
in considerable detail, though roughly * 

Certain Torn coins, collected by Mr. Rodgers, which are now in the 
cabinet of Mr W. Theobald of Budleigh Salterton, exhibit a much more 
degraded form of the Standing King device, and cannot well be assigned 
to the White Hun Tdrauiana, A D 500. 

The Standing King of these coins (Nos I and 2) is reduced to the 
barest skeleton of a rude diagram, I annex sketches and descriptions ® 

1 Num Chron for 1893, pp 190-193 

S One of these coins is in the Ijahore Museum Weight 96 6, diaui 8 Mr 
Bodgers also says that coins of this class are common {Catalogue of Come 
Lahore Museum, p 64) In Corns of Medtsrval Ind\a Cunningham has desonbed and 
figured two varieties of t^e Ka^mir copper coinage of Toraroana, of which one is 
very rare, and the other common FravarasSna’s coinage also is fonnd in two 
forms, one in gold, and the other m silver (Corns of Me6LisevalInd%a, pp 42,48, 
PI in, 1-4 ) 

» A com very similar to No 1 has been pnblished by Dr. Hoernle {Ptoe A$. 
Boo Bengal for 1886, p 6, PI I, 14 ) Among 60 coins from the Pafijab, nearly all 
ooins of Toramaua and Mibiraknla, there was only one speounen with the skeleton 
figure Dr Hoemle's description is as follows — 

“ Ohv. Crude standing figure of king, facing to the front with left arni 
akimbo, its nght resting on a spear or staff, somewhat resembling 
the figure on the later lodo>Soythian«ooins 





No 2 



No 3 
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No. 1. Ohv. A very degraded stand- 
No 1. mg 6gure Wexglit,41. 

Bev Sun m upper field T5. in 

lower field. 

No 2 Ohv. A very degraded stand¬ 
ing figure, and the letters (?) 
^ Weight 62 

Beu Suu above horizontal line. 

Below, Tora in laige letters. 
These two pieces must, I think, be 
classed with Ka 9 mir coins 

Another 2*5} o com (No 8), sent homo 
with the above, looks to me of earlier 
date 

Obv. 'King standing, holding bow in 
* left hand, as in Gupta coins. 
The only legend consists of 
two minute chaiactois, fft Td 
above the king’s left sboul- 
dei, and Tl td or T m below 
his lc£t aim 

Bet} Sun above horizontal Ime Le¬ 
gend below line ift^ Toia^ 
in peculiar bold characters. 

Weight 56 

1 am inclined to attribute this piece 
to the fathei of Mihirakula £ 

Mr Theobald’s fomth piece is a largoi com than the last 

Rev Wheel aa in No 6 [Saaaaman Boat T6ra coma], with aome large marks 

looking like lettera (perhaps WlfV badht) ” 

Another ooin in this style is figured in Cowb of Medtieval India, PI vi, 1, and 
vaguely assigned to a largo class of “ copper coma, which show ^iva and his bull on 
one Bide, and on the reverse a very rnde representation of what appears to be 
a fire-altar with its two attendant priests Many of tbem bear single letters or 
«ame8 in early mediffival letters A large find of these corns was made at Kobtak, 
between the Satlaj and Delhi, ten years ago They probably formed the common 
copper currency of the Pafijib and Bajputana between A D 600 and 800 

I This com has also been described and figured by Cunningham m his posthu- 
mous paper on the Coins 0 /the White Huns in Naw Chron for 1894, p 280, PI ix(vu), 
fig 17 Hifl description is inaccurate, omitting all mention of the minute characters 
on the obverse, which are quite plain on the original com, and giving the reverse 
legend as T6, instead of Tora Cunningham agrees with me in asonbmg this com to 
the White Hun Torama^a. The paper in the Num Chron, appeared while these 
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No. A Obv, Standing king to left, sacnfiomg at altar with right 
• band, resting on spear with left arm. Legend on left 
margin illegible. 

Uev. Lakfmi seated The onlj legible letters are ’W row, on 
right margin, ^eight 98 

This oom is evidently of co*mparatively early date, and may belong 
to the White Hun Tdrama^a , 

The fifth com is similar in type to the last Mr. Rodgers reads Tdta- 
mana on left obverse margin, bnt this legend was not fiflly legible on the 
specimen submitted to me. The onlydetter visible on the revise is y, 
probably part of jaya The form of the y is early 
I am doubtful to whom to ascribe this piece 

Cunningham’s notices of the copper coinage of TOramana, the 
White Hun, are unfortunately very biief. They are as follows — 

“ The small copper coins attributed to Toramana are found both in 
the Pafijab and in the country between the Satlaj and Jamna 

“ Their attribution is based on the type of the sun with the abbre< 
Yiated name of Tora in large letters 

“ The same sun-type is found on the copper coins of Mihirakula, of 
which a few specimens show the ball struck over the solar emblem.” ^ 
There is also a small class of copjper coins which I would assign 
to Toramana Jabula 

“ They bear a king’s head of Sassanian* aspect on the obverse and 
a chakra, or sun-wheel, on the teverse, with the Indian legend Tora in 
bold letters. 

“ The same legend is found on some of the smaller silver coins, with 
the name of Zoboa, or Jabula .... I observe that the peculiar symbol, 
which IS raicly absent from any of the broad silver coins of these 
Ephfchalite kings, does not appear on any of their undoubted Indian 
coins which are found lu the Eastern Panjab and Rajputana ” * 

These passages do not make it clear whether or not the learned 
author attributed to Tsramana Jabula any coins other than those with 
the Sassanian head on the obverse 

I have shown above that the sun symbol occurs on several types of 
TSra coins • 

Other variations of the Standing King obverse, combined with a 
solar reverse, and characters of rather late type, which may be read as 
Qrl T5ra, will be found engraved in Plate xxxiv, 17, 18 of Thomas’ 

sheets were passing through the press It is a reprint of the paper m the Tt ansaC’ 
ttons, with plates and a catalogue of coins added. 

Trans, p 229 

J I *> 6 


* Ihtd , p 287 
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edition of Frmsep'B Essays Gnmiingham (Num. Chron. for 1894, p. 280) 
reads the legend on fig. 17 as Shuta. • 

These coins, other than the Sassanian-head pieces, seem to me to 
present many diffionlties 

The coins with the Sas|ianian-head obverse, alluded to by Cnn- 
ningham in the second quotation above, must certainly be assigned to 
the White Hun Tdramana, the father of Mihiraknla , 

They have been desciibed and figured by Prinsep, whose note may 
be quoted in fall,' “Figs ‘ 15 and 16 of this Plate [xxxiii], and 6 of the 
ensuing one [xxxiv], are types of a distinct group of copper coins, plen¬ 
tiful in the Swiuey and Stacy cabinets The appendage to the shoulder 
decides the Sassanian origin, and the wheel on the reverse seems to be 
borrowed from the emblem above the fire-altar I incline to think it 
the solar effigy, rather than the symbol of a Ohahravat ttin, or ruler of 
universal dominion. It is probable thatf the common emblem is still 
preserved m the Ujjain and Indor coins'on the present day. 

There is the appearance of a letter in front of the face, but it is 
ill-defined 

On the opposite side, however, the two large letters under the 
wheel aie, most distinctly, ifhC Tora, the meaning of which remains 
a mystery. They are not in the same alphabet as that of the pieced- 
ing coins, but of the more ancient Idt character which accords, so far, 
with the comparative superiority of the engraving “ 

I am not fortunate enough to possess any of these coins I annex 
a foimal description of them, based on Prinsep’s and Cunningham’s 
plates and descriptions 


TiSBAMANA (White Hun.) 

Sassanian Bust Type.-^iE. 

Ohv. Modified Sassanian Bust, facing right. An indistinct letter 
before face, read by Cunningham as w, Bu. Dotted 
circle. The king seems to wear a close-fitting skull-cap. 

Bee. In upper field a sun (wheel). In lower field Tora, 
in bold, splayed characters Dotted circle Diam, 
about 75 inch Weight of Cunmngham’s specimen, 57 
grains. 

The collection of 60 coma from the Panjab already referred to 

I Thomas' Pnnsep, Vol I, p 416, PI xxxm, 16, 16, and PI zzxit, 6. The 
tail of the ^ ria these coma is turned up to the left, so that, according to Onn- 
zungham, they should be classed as issned by the later Tdramana of Ka^mlr. 1 do 
not believe in the validity of the teat. 
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oontmxted six of thoso pioces, which are described as follows by 
Dr. Hoemle. 

“ No 5 Six"specimen8. Plate T, figs 6, 7 

Ohv King’s head or bust, faomg right, with fillet behind, as 
on No 1, Bull cc^ns of Mihirakula ] In front 

of face, a symbol, resembling an angular shaped 9, 
, which, if it be a graphic sign, may be j:ead as hra 
or pra , 

Bev, Circular area, divided into twft halves Ify a straight line ; 
in the upper half a wheel within a circle of dots, in the 
lower half the two letters [characters] iftT in 

large bold G-upta characters of a late type 
Circular dotted margins on both sides. Weight not stated Diam. 
of fig 7 IS 75 inch Fig 6 represents a somewhat smaller coin 

It IS, I think, impossible tO doubt that these Sassanian Bust corns 
were struck by Toramana, the father of Mihii akula The division of 
the field into two portions by a horizontal line, with a symbol above, 
and the king’s name below, is copied from the Gupta copper coinage. 
The Gupta kings inserted as the symbol their family crest, the Gaiuda 
bird, the White Hun, a sun-worshipper, uses his special emblem or 
crest, the sun’s disk Cunningham‘observes (Trans, p. 229,) that 
“ TiSiamana’s preference for solar-worship is shown by his building a 
temple to the sun in Multan, and by naming* his son Mihirkul ”• 

If it be admitted, as I think it must be, that the Sassanian Bust 
coins above described were struck by Tdramana, -tho father of Mihira- 
kula, it follows that Dr Hoemle must be mistaken in supposing that, 
in the case of certain double-struck pieces, the emblems of Toramana 
are superimposed on those of his son Dr Hoemle makes the admis¬ 
sion that “on one specimen the emblems of No 1, [^scil Bull type of 
Mihirakula] seem to be superimposed on those of No. 5, [sciZ. Sassa¬ 
nian Bust coins of Toramana], but this, being an exceptional case, may 
be an illusion ’’* 

1 Pros A 8 B, for 1885, p 6, PI 1 

> Ganmngham identifies Toramana Jauvla with the prince called Jabuln, 
in the Ohach-Ndma, a history of Sindh, which states that Jabuln bnilt the temple 
of the sun at Multan Cnnningham holds that this Jabuln was the first of the 
dynasty, and he obtains K D 505, as the date for the foundation of the sun-temple 
at Multan, by deducting 137 years, the duration of the Sdhi dynasty, from A D 642, 
the date when Ghaeh Brahman became king of Sindh (Trans , pp 226, 228, 229 ) 
For an account of the sun-temple at Multan, and Sassanian coins connected with 
it, see Arch. Bep Vol. V, pp 116-121, PI xxzrii, and Num Chron for 1894, p 
268, PI X 

t Proc A 8 B, for 1886, p 6 
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In 1885, when this remark was written, the relationship of the 
earlier TSram&i^a to Hihirakula was not known, and Dr Hoerale was 
influenoed hy tlie statements of the Bdja Tatarjgi^i concerning TOra* 
mapa of Ka^mir and his son PravarasSna * 

Dr. Fleet is clearly copect in the observation —“Toramftnawas 
the father and predecessor of the great Mihirakala himself. This will 
explain the, donble-stmck coins published by Dr. Hpernle The 
Toramana of these coins must be the fathei^ of Mihirakula, not as was 
thought at the dtscnssion 6f them, the later T5ram3>Da of Elapmir; and 
I feel sure that a re-examination* of these coins will show that in every 
case the name and emblems of Mihirakula he over those of TOramana 

The result of this prolonged discussion is that only a single type 
of copper coins—that which I have named the Sassanian Bust, can with 
perfect certainty be ascribed to T(5i amana, the father of Mihirakula 

I believe that the Aicher coin (Theobald, No 3, onfe, p 197) is 
also his. The other Tora coins must fot the present remain doubtful. 

Section IV — Mihirakula. or Mihiragola, (circa A.D. 515-544) 

Silver Coinage. 

The silver coins of Mihirakula are exceedingly rare , m fact, only 
thiee specimens seem to be kuown 

Safsanian Bust Type 

Obv Bust of King to nght, beardless, with orescent on front of 
head-dress Bull, or bull-standard, in front, tndent 
behind Marginal legend either Jayatu Mihirakula, or 
Jayatu wsadhvaja 

Bev Fire-altar and attendants, more or less distinct. 

Variety 1. 

Broad com, about 1 inch in diameter, weight, according to Cun¬ 
ningham, 36 5 (which may be a misprint for 56 5) Standard in front 
of bust IB an umbrella decoiated with pennons, havmg a bull to left, 
recumbent on the top. Obverse legend wnn jayatu Mihirakula, 

' may Mihirakula be victorious.* , 

Biferences and Bemarhs — 

This coin was included m the Abbott collection, which was 
chiefly formed in the Hazara country, and it is now m the British 
Museum. Thomas published a good woodcut of the obverse (PE, 

1 Ind Anttguary, Vol XY (1886, p 246) Mr Eivett-Oarnao, who sent the 
coins, also noticed that the bull was straok “above some former design” Cun- 
ningbam, too, had no doubt that the bull was “ struck over the solar emblem.’* 
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p. 411, woodcut No. 5) The obverse is m good preservation, and. has 
again been figured in antotype by Cunningham in Num Ohron. for 
1894, PI X (VIIl), fig 3 The reveise shows only the remains of fire- 
altar and attendants nearly obliterated, and has, oonsequentlyj never 
been figured. This com, which* seems to unique, is also described by 
Cunningham in Tran^ac^tontf, pp 231, 236, and in Coins of Mediaeval 
Indiay p 27 , , 

• Variety 2. , . 

Smaller than variety 1, diam about 90 inch, weight 56. Only bull in 
front of bust, the standard not being visible. Legend vnMfefj gayatu 
vj'sadhva^a, ‘may the bull-standard be victorious.’ 

References and Remarks — 

Two specimens of this variety are known, both in Cunningham’s 
cabinet The better of the two is figured in Num Ohron. for 1894, 
PI VIII (X), fig 4. The coins’are also noticed in Transactions, pp. 
231, 236, and Coins of Mediaeval India, p 27. It is not known where 
they were found 

Thomas mentions a coin in Mr (Sir EC) Bayley’s cabinet, with 
the legend yayatu and a trident, which was probably another specimen 
of Mihirakula’s coinage Several other closely related coins are de¬ 
scribed by«Cunningham in the Num Chron for 1894, p 281, seqg. 

• 

Section V .— Mihirakola. 

Copper Coinage. 

The copper coins of Mihirakula, unlike his silver ones, are tolerably 
common, and are known in several sizes and typos. 

Cunningham’s account of them is as follows — 

“ The small copper coins which are found in the Eastern Panjab 
and in Ra 3 putana are also [like the silver coins] of Sassaman type. 

On the obverse is the king’s head with the legend m Indian charac¬ 
ters pi * Mihirakula , on the reverse a humped bull with the Indian 
legend jayatu vrsa, ‘ may the bull be victorious ’ 

The middle sized copper coins are copies of the previous Ku^an 
types—the king stan’&lng with a spear in left hand, and right hand 
held downwards over a small altar, legend in Indian letters, Sdhi Mihi- 
ragula, or simply Mihirakula Reverse, the goddess Lak^mi seated, with 
oomucopiea. 

The large copper coins present the Raja on horseback with the 
Indian legend Mihirakula, reverse —the goddess Laksmi ” ^ 


I Trans,, p 231. 
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" Both peoples [sct7 Kofians and White Hnos] adhered to the old 
Knfan types for their copper money.” ^ • 

** There are two distinct types of legend even in the Indian inscrip¬ 
tions. , Thus, some coins of Mihirknl give him the simple title of ^ri 
pieceding his name, while ^thers have jayatu Mthirahnla Others 
bear the Scythian form of $d,hi Mihiragula ” ‘‘ The foijper, I conclude, 
were struck in Ka^mii, the latter either in Oandhara or in Jazila ” * 

** His copper coins are not uncommon.. The copper coins of the 
Western Punjab are all of \he Kufan typo, with the standing king and 
seated goddess La1«sml, but the*few silver coins, snd all the Basteru 
Punjab copper pieces bear a Sassanian looking bust of the king, with the 
bull and trident of ffiva His devotion to fiva is also strongly marked 
by the legends of jayatu vrsa dhvaja and jayatu vrsa In the Biya 
Taraygxni he is desciibed as a persecutor of Buddhists ” ® 

Facsimiles of two of the legends on Mihirakula’s copper coins are 
given m PI. xiv, D E , of Num Ohron * for 1893. These legends read 
(D), §ldhx Mihiragula, and (E), ^ri MihiiaJeula 

The above quoted extracts show that Mihuakula’s copper coinage 
occurs m three main forms, namely — 

I— Horseman Type 

Ohv King on horseback to right Legend MihiraMa, 

“sometimes wiitten in the 'wiong direction fiom right to left ” {Coins 
of Med India, p 27) 

Bev The seated goddess Laksmi Diam , 90, weight 110 
The coins of this type seems to be vety rare Cunningham 
possessed five specimens {Num Ghron for 18^4, p 282, PI VIII (X) 

fig. 7 ) 

II— Standing King Type. 

Obv. Standing King with spear in left hand, and right hand 
held downwards over a small altar Legend either 
lTf% &Qhi Mihiragula^ or simply Mihi- 

rakula 

Bev Seated goddess Laksml, with comucffpiGD. 

These coins are described as “middle-sized,” and are said to come 
from the Western Pafijab Cunningham had five specimens of the i^Uhi 
variety, weight 121 {Num.Chron.iox 1894,p 281, PI VHI(X), fig 5) Ha 

1 Ibid , p. 286 The foregoing extract shows that all the copper ooins are not 
Ku^ln in type. 

B Ooina e/ Med India, p. 27 

8 Trans , p. 287, 
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describes and dgftires (thid, fijjf. 6) a single specimen of the Mihtrakula 
Variety, tiJie legend on which is wnfcten from right to left There is a 
star or sun above the left shoulder of Iiakfmi. 

Ill—SasiAuiiaxi Bu|t Type. * 

Obv, Mc^ified Sassanian bust of king, generally to right 
Bev J3umped bull. , • 

The varieties of this type being numerous, further details will be 
given in the desciiptions of the sevei’al varieties The mateiials at the 
moment accessible to me do not suffice for the preparation of an abso¬ 
lutely exhaustive list of varieties, thotf^h I can indicate the principal 
variations. Perhaps the best leading line of division is furnished by the 
presence or absence of legends. 

Class I —With legends. 

Variety 1. —Obv Legend ^ Crl Mthnakula^ or ^ 

C? I Mihiragula, in front of king’s face 
Bev Legend eivjg iv jayaiu vrsa, in exei gue below bull Trident, 
or standard, m front of bull. Ciescent over bull’s rump 
Bull to left 

Beferenees and lieniai ks — 

P. , !1?1 xxxiv, 4, 6 ^ Num Ohron for 1894, p 280, PI VHt 
(X), fig 1 

Proc. A 8. B for 1885 No 1, pp 4, 6, Plate i, figs 1-4. 
Fifteen specimens, of which six are double-struck, apparently on coins 
of Toramana 

Lahore Museum Several specimens, see Rodgers’ Catalogue, 
pp 141, 142 The details given by him do not permit of minute 
classification of the minor vaiieties I have one specimen of this vaiiety, 
bought from Mr. Rodgers, and it seems to bo by far the commonest 
variety of Mihirakula’s coinage Two of the fifteen specimens from 
the Paujab described by Dr Hoerule gave the king’s name as Mthira^ 
gula, proving that the piefix ^ri is found with both forms of the name. 

Variety 2.—Similar to variety 1, but the legend jayatu vfsa is above 
the buTF; instead of below it in an exeigue 

Beferenees and Remai ks —■ 

P E. PI. xxxiv, 3 (Stacy ) Num Ohron for 1894, p 280, PI. 
VIII (X), fig 2 

Proa A 8 B, I c, No 4, 1 specimen. 

t F. E, stands for Thomas’ edition of Prinsep’s Essays, 1. stands for left, and 
r. for right. 
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Vaneiy 3 —Obv. Legend ^ Qn Mthtragula. 

Rev No trident before bull. Crescent replaced by symbol 
resembling the letter y Legend below bull as in No 1 
R^erences and Remarhs — 

Proo A. 8. B, I c t No fi, 5 S! specimens. 

On one of them the bull is represented in th^attitnde of mn> 
ning or jumping The dots on both coins are much smaller [than in 
variety 1]/and the letter sr m is formed peojiliarly, being hardly diB> 
tinguishable froih a if p ” * 

Some of the coins in the Lahore Museum may belong to this var< 
iety, because in the case of No 2'(weight 53 3, diam. 75), Mr Eodgers 
notes that there is a “ post in front ” of the bull, I presume, therefore, 
that there is no “ post ” in front of the coin No 1. That is a small 
com, weight 219, diam 65, and on obverse only ^ri Mihira is legible 
Variety 4 — 

Ohv As in Variety 1 ’ 

Rev. Wheel (sun) below bull’s feet. No legend 
Refet e»ce« and Remarks — 

P, E , PI. xxxiv, I, 2 (Stacy) Though Prinsep and Thomas failed 
to read the obverse legend correctly, there is no doubt that the coins are 
Mihirakula’s On fig 2, the syllables Mihira are perfectly plain. 
Cunningham had two specimens of this variety • 

Fone^y 5 •— « 

Ohv Legend, presumably Mihzrakula, below the king’s head, 
‘ instead of being in fiont of it. Bphthnlite symbol 
in front of face. 

Bev As in Yaiiety 1 
Rejerences and Remarks — 

Proc A 8 J5., Z c, No 3, not figured 1 specimen. 

Variety 6 — 

Obv. Legend Mihiragula in front of king’s 

face 

Rev No legend. 

References and Remarks — 

Proc AS B, Z c, No 8, fig 12, as coriectad by Fleet in Indian 
Antiquary^ Vol. XV, p 249, note 

I append textnally Dr Fleet’s remarks (I c ) on the inscribed 
coins. They do not fit into my detailed classification of varieties ancL 
indicate that some other varieties, or sub-varieties, exist. 

“ Mihiiakula’s coins . come in large numbers, in copper, from the 
neighbourhood of Rawalpindi and Ka 9 mir . 

] have had the advantage of examining those in General Cun- 
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nmgham*8 collection, and I found them to give two vaneties of hia name, 
Mihirakijla, and Mihiragnla, out of twenty-two of the best specimens, 
ten gave the termination as gula 

What tho termination hula or gula may mean, I must leave Persian 
scholars to decide.^ But there can be n^ doubt that his name, as pre¬ 
served by Hiuen Tsiang, and in the BiS-jatarayginl and the inscriptions ^ 
IS simply th§ Sanskiitised form of a foreign word mihrhu\ jyhich in the 
sense of a certain kind of (jptton-cloth, actually does occur 1 / the Aira-t- 
Aleharu^ * * 

Further, on his coins, his name as Mihuakula is coupled with the 
Hmdu title ^ri, whereas the other form, Mihiragula is coupled with 
the purely foreign name or title of ^dhi ” * 

“ His coins shew clearly his religious or sectarian tendencies, 
both foreign and Hindu Nine of the coins examined by me with the 
Sanskrit legend (^rl Mihiraleula on tho obverse, have as the principal 
symbol on the reverse, a bull,* the emblem of faiva 

worship, coupled in the seven cases with the legend Jfayatu vj-sa [A], 
‘victorious be the bull ’ 

Another leading symbol of his coins is an eight-rayed sun or planet, 
usually with a periphery or circle round it; this appears on tho obverse 
of three of the same set of coins, and tti two instances on the reverse, 
below the fore-feet of the bull 

And a third leading symbol is tho creseent moon, which occurs in 
eight instances in the same set on the reverse, over tho back of the bull 
Also, two coins, of the same set, and one of the set that has the 
Sanskntized foreign legend ^dht Mihiragula, have on tho obverse a 
standard, the top of which is either the eight-rayed sun, or a crescent 
moon, or perhaps a ti i^ula, another emblem of the ^aiva faith ” * 

1 Tarkiah scholars would bo moro likely to deoido tho question (V A S ) 

8 “ Blochmann’s translation, Vol I, pp 95, 617 ” 

S “ Only the second syllable, ht, actually falls within the edges of the specimens 
examined by me Bat other coins of tho Ka 9 mir serios giro the complete word 
$dh%, and leave no doubt that this was the title on the Mihirakula dios —Tho same 
explanation, and not that it is a coin of lliranya, has to be applied to No 8 of the 
coins published by Dr Hoernle in the Joxir Beng As. 9oc, Vol LIV, Part 1 [sic, 
read Proc tor 1885], p 4,^f ” 

4 It has been shown above that Dr Fleet was mistaken m supposing that the 
prefix pri is always conpled with the kula form of the name, and the prefix ^dhi 
with the gula form pn is found associated with both forms of the name on the 
copper coins The Sanskrit verb jayatu is oonpled with the name Mihtrakula on the 
silver coins Probably, the variation in spelling was regarded at the time as trivial, 
though tho gula form may be older than the kula form which produoes a legitimate 
Sanskrit compound 1 hat compound, meaning ‘ tho solar race,’ is, of course, not 
suitable for a personal name The wheel, or sun, the crescent moon, and the indent, 
are all found on Gupta coins 

J I 27 
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Close II —Without legends. 

Variety 1 •— • 

Obv Bust to right In front of face, the Bphthalite symbo], 
monogram, No 163, of the Artana Anttqua, or other 
symbol 

Rev. Banning bull, with turned-ap tail, to left. 

Beferenres and Remarks 

Proc 5l. j8. jB , 1 c, No 6, figs. 8, 9 r Fourteen specimens, one 
being donble-strack, mostly in “ very poor ” condition 

These coins have the “ Eplithahte symbol,” (mon 163 of Arwina 
AnhquOf and 373 of Bodgeis' Catalogue of Coins in Lahore Museuni)y 
Lahore Museum, No 4. {Rodgers' Catalogue, p 141 ) 

The monogram in front of king’s face is Bodgers’ No 374, a leaf¬ 
shaped symbol The average weight of 5 coins is 31*8 Diam, 7. 
Variety 2.— 

As Vanety J, but bull to right. 

References and Remarks :— 

Proc A. 8 B, I c, No 7, fig 10 Dr Hoemle groups together 
the coins figured as 10 and 11, and says that there are 11 specimens 
of this vanety. Figure 10 agrees with his description, but figure 11 
represents a com roughly square in shape, with a sun and the syllable 
ill To on obverse. It is evidently a com of Toramana • 

Vanety 3 

Obv. Bust of King to left In front of face, the monogram No 
375 of Rod gets 

Rev Bull to light, as m Vanety 2 
References and Remarks — 

Lahore Museum, No 5 Weight 26 1 Diam 8. 

There can, I think, be very little doubt that these three varieties 
of anonymous coins are rightly asjsigned to Mihirakula, though it is 
of course, just possible that they wore struck by some contemporaneous 
Hun chief, of whom we know nothing 

I cannot attempt at present to pursue farther the subject of the 
White Hun coinage, or to treat of the issues of chieftains more obscure 
than TSramana and Mihirakula, My disous«’ion, though avowedly 
incomplete, will, it is hoped, introduce a certain amount of order into a 
subject which has hitherto, when discussed at all, been treated m a 
desultory and confused fashion. Any numismatist who is fortunate 
enough to have access to well-stocked cabinets can easily fill in the 
omissions and complete my rough outline During the passage of these 
pages through the press the reprint of Cunningham’s paper, with plates, 
has appeared m the Numismatic Chronicle for 1894. I have worked into 
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my text the necessary references to that reprint for the Indian coinages 
of Tdra^ana and Mihirakula The obscure cognate issues are described 
and figured by Cunningham 

Addehdum to Pa^t V * 

When looking through a mass of pamphlets, I have come across a 
short paper, by M E Drouin entitled Quelques Nome de, Princes Tou- 
raniens qui (mt rigni dans Zg Nord de V Inde aux VI* et VII* StieleSy Y?hich 
I had forgotten and overlooked,^ * * 

M Drouin piefers the term Turanian to any other as a general 
term to include tho Central Asian mvaders of India, and gives the 
reason for his prefeienco as follows “ A defaut de terme precis pour 
designer 1’ ensemble des divers pouples tartares vfenus de 1’ Haute*Asie 
qui ont r^gne en Sogdiane, k Kaboul, et dans le Pendjkb, je me sers de 
1’ expression de Touranien, qui eat celle mSme employee par lea Perses, 
dans leurs 4pop^es comme dans leur histoire, pour designer les peuples 
ananons, leur ennemi herMitaire Ce mot est preferable a ceux de 
Scythe ou Tartare, qui sont, 1* uu trop ancion et 1’ autre tiop moderne 
Some of the coins referred to by M Drouin are those in the British 
Museum, described by Cunningham, and some are in Berlin 

The king’s name on the Ddayaditya corns, which was read by 
Thomas £is Lamata, and by Cunningham as Ldkhana, is read by 
M Drouin as Latona or Lanona. • 

Concerning the Tora coins he is cautious, and says, “ Tora est peat* 
4tre une abieviatioii de Toramkna (cf Hoernle, Proceedings J Asiatic Soc , 
Bengal, janv 1885 ) Tora est un vieux mot tartare qui signihe ‘ prince ’ 
et qui est rest6 dans Touigour et le tuic oiiental ( IjP ) Les monnaies 
qui ont les noms de Tora et Mihirakula ont sur leur revers, en place du 
pyree, ou le nandi on la roue solan e ” 

As to tho era of tho Huns, M Droum suggests that it dates from 
about the year A.D., 448, and refers to a paper of his on the subject in 
the Journal Asiatiqm for 1890 

He mentions a paper on the Qadhid coins of Oujaidt and Mdlvd by 
the late Bhagwku Lkl Indiaj), which appeared in the Journal of the 
Bombay Bianch of th^Royal Asiatic Society for 1876. 

M, Drouin finally observes that the ‘ Turanian' princes sometimes 
made use of a peculiar alphabet composed both of Greek and Pablavl 
letters, read from right to left. To this alphabet he gives the name 
IranO'Scythic 

t The extract which I possesB is paged 546-550, and is, I believe taken trou 
the Journal Astahgue, Mai-Jum, 1898 
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Note on the Pieced mg PaperBy "Du A F Rudolf HoBRNLB. 

There is one point in the* preceding admuable survey of the 
coinage of the Gupta period, on which, as it concerns myself more near¬ 
ly, I wish to add a lemaik It is the name of the predecessor of 
Kara Simha Gupta on the Bhitari seal 

It has been read Pura Gupta by myself {Journal^ A S B , for 
1889, vol Ivin, p 90) and by Dr F16et {Indian Antiquary^ for 1890, 
vol XIX,p 226), Sthira Gupta by Professor Buhlor (Smith’s Ohserrn- 
tionSy p 83, footnote 2, and ante, p 166, footnote), and Pmu Gupta by 
General Sir A Cunningham (Coins of Mediaeval India, pp 10, 13), 

As to Stlnia Gupta, Professor Buliler, so far as I am aware, has 
nowhere published that reading himself The footnote, ante, p 166, 
will be apt to convey the impression, that Professor Buhter arrived 
at his reading after an examination of the cast which Dr. Fuhrer 
says he sent him “ at the time,” (when ?) This would not be correct. 
The reading was oiiginally based on an examination of the collotype 
of the seal published by me in the Journal for 1889 Immediately 
after the receipt of a copy of my paper and the collotype. Professor 
Buhlor wrote to me to suggest the leading Sthira Gupta. His reasons, 
as explained in his letter, were 1, that Pura Gupta was an unsuitable 
name, 2, that the traces of the first akshara, shown in the collotype, 
could be read as sthi ; 3, that Sthira was another name of Skanda, 
and that accordingly the reading Sthii a had the advantage of eliminat¬ 
ing a new king. 

With regard to reason No 2, Professor Buhler laid special stress 
on the fact, that the collotype showed a slight ^ce of a supeiscript i. 
This, indeed, is the only leason of any cogency, for the other two 
points are mere o piiori considerations, which, at best, may confirm a 
case already proved, but cannot be evidence themselves 

Now that trace of a superscript i owes its existence solely to the 
character of the collotype It has no existence on the ongmal seal 
There the space over the first akshara is as smooth and clear, as any 
one can wish The unfoitunate trace on the collotype is due to a slight 
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indentatimi on the seal, not to any elevation The cast, of which Dr 
Fuhrer (Speaks, if well-made, should show this fact, and it is for this 
reason, that I do not believe that Prof Buhler’s opinion (if he still holds 
it) IS based on the cast. However, oasts are not altogether serviceable. 
I may, therefore, mention here that ther| exist three electrotype fac¬ 
similes, made at my request in the Survey of India Offices in Calcutta. 
One of them was presented by me to the British Museuni m London, 
and the two others to the Jduseums in Berlin and Calcutta /espectively 
These are in every respect as good as thtf original,'and any one who 
cares may examine them to verify the .reading Pura Gupta On these 
facsimiles, as well as on the original seal, this particular name is legible 
enough to the naked eye, but as the note, ante, p 166, appeals to the 
“magnifying glass,” 1 may add that I did make use of a magnifying 
glass, when I first read the name, and so (I have no doubt) did Dr. 
Fleet 

In the Indian Antiquary (/ c ) Dr Fleet has explained the whole 
case so clearly, that I can do no better than quote his words — 

“ In line 6, the name of the son of Kumiragupta 1 is undoubt¬ 
edly Puragupta, as read by Di Hoeinlo The suggestion has been 
made to me that the text has Sthiragapta, as a variant of the 
name of Skandagupta, who is tl^e known son of Kum&ragupta I., 
mentioned m the other records that we have It is unnecessary to 
point out othoi objections to this suggestion, because Sthiiagupta 
18 most certainly not the name that we have here The mark 
below the consonant in the first syllable is distinctly the subscript 
u, formed as in the case of mu throughout, and the smooth surface 
of the plate here shews that nothing over and above this mark 
was engraved the subscript th was most certainly not formed. 
The consonant itself is a little rubbed, but it is distinctly p 
The idea of a supeisciipt i, deiived from the collotype, is due, 
partly, to the fact that the up-stroke of the p runs a trifle too high, 
and partly to an indentation in the surface of the seal, above 
the first part of the p, which, m the collotype, has appeared in 
such a way as to justify the suppositioi^ of a supeiscript t,the 
vowel, however, ^as not engraved On the analogy of the names 
of the other early Guptas, ray own idea, before seeing the original 
seal, was that the name here might be Suragupta, “protected 
by the gods.” It is, however, indisputably Puragupta, which 
must mean “ protected by a city, or by cities,” and is not to be 
taken as dn abbreviation of Purdrigupta, Puramdaragupta, or any 
such appellation ” 
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Sir A Gunningliam reads Pnm Gupta. He does not explain his 
reasons. But though he says that the reading Fura Gupta ^ ** quite 
inadmissible ” (? c, p. 13, footnote), I note that he agrees with Dr. 
Fleet and myself in reading the first akshara as pte, which is the 
only p<Sint in dispute. His |eading of* the second akshara as ru is 
opposed to Professor Buhler, who agrees with Dr Fleet and myself 
in reading rq , and indeed, this particular akshara is on the seal as 
plain as it V'ell can be ^ 

Moieover the name Puru Oupta is not a whit more suitable than 
the name Pura Gupta. But I must confess my inability to quite 
understand the force of this objection of unsuitability Pura Gupta 
does “ give sense ”, it means (as Dr Fleet pomts out) “ protected by 
a city, or by cities ” And why is it necessary that it should bo “ the 
name of a deity ” ? (For the objections, see Ohservahom, p. 83, 
footnote 2) That may seem to us, perhaps, to have been more 
symmetrical, but who is to judge those who gave or assumed the 
name ^ Any how, considerations of this kind, do not make evidence, 
to settle a dispute I am free to confess, that I should have preferred 
reading Sura Gupta or Sfira Gupta, if the case had poimitted it, and 
if we are to have recourse now to emendations of the text as it stands, 
and to admit an enor of the engraver, I certainly prefei Sura Gupta to 
Sthira Ghipta, for which latter the seal offers no support • 
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The TribeSt OlanSj and Castes of Nepdl By Captain Eden Vansittaet, 

6th Qnrhkas ^ 

[Road, February, 1894 ] 

Population* —The popalation of Nepal is estimated at about 
2,000,000, which, if we calculate the area at 54,000 square miles, gives 
37 per square mile This, though a low density of population, is as much 
as we should expect, cousidering’the mountainous nature of the country. 

1 consider this estimate as to population a very low one. Nepalese 
authorities give the population as over 5,000,000, and the Resident, 
Col Wylie, considers this about the correct figure 

Aboriginal inhabitants.— The great aboriginal stock of Nepal is 
Turanian The fact is msonbed in^characters so plain on their faces, 
forms, and*iaoguages, that it is unnecessary to trace their origin histori¬ 
cally The different tribes, as they occur, im a tolerably regular senes, 
from the Kali nver on the west to the Michi nver on the east, are — 


lat —Gia-Himalayan Bhopyas* 
or Tibetans 
2nd —Sonwor 
8rd —Garuug 
4th —Magar 


fith —Murmi 
Bth —Newar 
7th —Eironti 
Bth ■—-Limba 
9th —Lepofaas. 


The cis-Hxmalayan Bhotiyds are found pretty generally diffused 
throughout the whole extent of the limits of the Michi and the Kali 
nvers, but are confined to the higher Alpine legions under the snows. 

The Gurungs and Magars (mihtary tribes), having participated in 
the Gurkha conquest, spread east and west, in po scanty numbers, to 
the Miohi and the K|ij[. The rest of the tnbes have a more restricted 
fatherland w^janma bJmrm, and the locale of the Gnrungs and Magars was 
similarly mroumscnbed before the Gurkha conquest, for their real 
habitat is to the west of the great valley of Nepal The valley of Nepal 

I [The trauBoription of most of the Tnbe.namos in this ortiolo is that given 
by the author The Society has, as yet, no anthonsod eystem of transliteration for 
TibetO'Bnrpian words Id ] 

S The name of the country known to us as Tibet is " Bh8t" 
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and its whole vicinity is the region of the Murmis and Newars The 
Newars constitute the largest section of the inhabitants of j^he 
valley, but are to be found beyond its limits They were the owners of 
the country prior to the Gurkha invasion, and they still form the balk 
of the*^population of Patan^« BhatgaS, and most of the smaller towns. 
The inhabitants exhibit a list of princes for several thousand years 
back, whicl^ is given in Colonel Kirkpatrick’s work, but without much 
evidence onits authenticity They are in general a shorter and stouter 
built set of melt than th'c Gurkhas, and their features are more of a 
Mongolian type They perform almost all the agricultural and mechani¬ 
cal works of the valley, and many of them aie very skilful carpen¬ 
ters, and workers in metal, painters, and embroiderers. 

The Newars aie divided into two grand divisions— 

Isi -—The Qiva-Margi NewslpB, who are worshippers of Qiva, and Hindus 
in religion 

2nd —The Buddha-Margi Newars, who are worshippers of Buddha Of 
the whole Newar population, one-tlnrd is probably purely Hindu in 
religion, the remaining two-thirda being Buddhists 

There aie in all 68 hereditaiy classes— 

^iva-MIrgi Newars .. 14 

Buddha-Margi .„ 16 

Heterodox Buddhists, or mixed ^ira-MuigT or Buddhn-Murgi 38 

The Sunwars are found west of the valley and north of the Gurungs, 
and the Magars near and among the Bhotiyas To the eest of the valley, 
in the basin of the Sapta Kosi, is the abode of the Kirontis and Limbus. 
These sub-Himalayan laces inhabit all tho central and temperate parts 
of these mountains, the northernmost tracts being occupied by the 
Bhotiyas, and, towards Sikhim, by Lepchas The southernmost region, 
as well as the low valley of the interior and cential region, is inhabited 
by the following tribes —Kuswar, Botiyfi., Kumha, Bbramu, Denwar, 
and Dari These tribes inhabit, with impunity, the lowest and hottest 
valleys of Nepal, just as the TharOs and Boksas do the Tarai They 
appear to have perfect immunity from the malaria common to the re¬ 
gion they inhabit—an immunity unknown as an attribute of any other 
people whatever ^ 

Wherever malaria rages, from March to November, beyond the s41 
forest and within the hills, we find Denwais, Daris, Bhramus, and M5n- 
jhis, and these only, sometimes collected in villages, but usually in 
scattered cottages of unhewn stone They follow the avocations of agn- 
cultnre, potters, fishermen, and ferrymen These men do not all, if any, 
belong to the ordinary Tartar stock, but probably to tbe aboriginal or 
ordinary stock of Indian population. They are quite distinct from the 
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dominant Tartar bi’eeds of the mountains, and possibly emigrated from 
the plains oonntless generations back 

The Tharus and Boksas * inhabit the malarious districts of the Tai ai, 
generally along the foot of the ^ndstone range. Here and there small 
patches of cultivation are scattered abolit, where the jungle ^s been 
oleaied and little hamlets and villages foimed. They grow'’ a little 
gram, but btyrdly enough for then own consumption, and hii^rom hand 
to mouth, eUing out their subsistence by hunting and fishing^ They are 
puiny, badly developed, and miserable looking races, live almost in a 
state of nature, and never ap^iear to suffer from any exposure Though 
they look half-starved, they are capaTole of undoigoing considerable 
fatigue They supply the class of dilk runuera, and also inahauts, and 
otheis, who, dunng the hot and lamy months, aic employed m catching 
wild elephants They seem to combi tie the activity of an animal with 
the cunning and cinfliness so characteiistic of tho human savage la 
addition to iho aboiiginal tubes mentioned, we find living amidst the 
dense forests of the contial region of Nepal, to the westward of the great 
valley, three broken tubes, vis, the Chepong, Kusunda, and Haius 
These are few m numbers, and live ncaily m a state of natuio , they 
have no apparent affinity with tho civilised inces of the coiintiy, and 
seem like fragments of an earlier population. Tliey pay no taxes, au- 
knowledge*no allegiance, and live entnoly on wild fiuits and ilie pioduce 
of the chase They hold no inteiconise witli the people about thorn, but 
are inoffensive, they appeal to bo giadually dying out, and will pio- 
bably be extinct la a few geneiations. 

The Ifundas and Uiaons, originally ermgiaulb fioni Chutiya 
(Cuteya) Nagpui, also inhabit tlio Tarai, and enjoy the same immunity 
from mslaria as the Thai us and Boksas 

Military Tribes. —Tho Militaiy tubes of Nopal, from which the 
fighting element in oui aimy is almost exclusively diawn, aie the fol¬ 
lowing — 

Khas Giuang 

Magar Tli“kur 

Thoie are also a few Limbus and Rais to bo found in most of our 
Gurkba regiments Shey are lesidents of Eastern and Noitb-Eastern 
Nepal A few Nagarakotls (Now are) are also found in most of the 
regiments. 

Gurkhas.—The distuct of Gurkha is sitiiated in the noilh-cast 
portion of the basm of the Gandak, occupying the countiy betweeh the 
Tri^ulgaijgit and tho Sweti Gandak 

Ouikhfl, —The chief town is culled Gurkha, and is about 55 miles to 

1 Guides would probably be obtained fi oin these (lasses 
J I 28 
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the west of Kathma^^h This town, and eventaallj the distriot is said 
to hare obtained its name from a very famous saint called Gorkhan&th, 
or Gdrakbftnath, who resided id a cave, which still exists, in the hill on 
which^the city of Gurkha was built. 'Oie ancestors of the present race 
of GuiMhas derived their national name of Gurkha from this district, in 
which t\tey first established themselves as an independent power. The 
term Ghiriyha is not limited to any particular class or clan; ,it is applied 
to all those who^se ancestors inhabited the country of Gurkhi, and who 
from it, subsequently, extended their conquests far tind wide over the 
eastern and western hills 

The men of Doti, Jumla, and other western portions of Nepal and 
the Kumaon hills, are ParbatiySs (highlanders), but ^hey are not Gur¬ 
khas, and never were so, while certain Damais and Sarkhis are recog¬ 
nized as “ Gurkhalis/' notwithstanding their very low social standing, 
from the mere fact of their ancestors having resided in the Gurkh& dis- 
tnct In 1802, Dr F Hamilton wrote — 

“ The first persons of the G-nrkha family, of whom I have heard, were two bro¬ 
thers, named Kanohal andMinoha, words altogether barbarous, denoting their desoent 
from a Magar family, and not from the Famars, as they pretend ” 

Khancha (Khanca) was the founder of the imperial branch of the 
family, viz , they remamod Magars Mincha (Minca) was the chief of 
NayakQt He adopted the Hindu rules of purity, and his descendants 
intermarried with the best families, although not without creating 
disgust To these were granted the lofty rank and honour of the 
Kshatnya order, viz , they became Khas 

The Khancha family possessed Bhirkct, Gharhung, and DhOr 

Bhirkot seems to have been the head of the whole, as its chief was 
at the head of a league containing Nayakst. 

Mincha, the RajSp of Nayakd^, and the chiefs of this place, al¬ 
though they lived pure, continued to the last to follow in war the im- 
pui e representatives of Khancha. A branch of the Mincha family ruled 
at Kaski The chief of Lamzung was descended from a younger son 
of the Kaski ruler, and in time became very powerful, and he was 
followed in war not only by his kinsman, the chief of Kaski, but by the 
Raja of Tanahung ** 

One of the Lamzung Rajas had a younger brother, Darbha Sahi* 

1 “Kafioa” 11 the Khua Khars for “younger brother ’’ 

> It should be noted that a descendant of Mmoha, the converted Mangar, 
appears withm a few generations as a Thakur of the SShi elan m Darbha Sahi. 
It IS also interesting to note how Minoha, the Raja of Nayakfit, and the ohiefe 
of this place, although they lived pure, nevertheless to the last followed in war the 
impure representatives of Khancha, bat a few generations later we see tlfis invert- 
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who rebelled and seized Gurkha, which then formed the southern part of 
the piincipality The capital, Gurkha, is situated on a veiy high bill, 
and contains the temple of GSrakhanath. From this we may infer that 
the proper name of the place is GurakhS, and that previous to having 
adopted the doctrine of the BiSlhmans, t^is family had received the 
“ jffgis,” or piiests, of G^rakhanath as their spiritual guides / 

The first chief of Gurkha was Darbha Sahi, and his defendants 
were as follotvs — 

, 1 Jiama Baht I 4* Dambara^ahi 

2 Puma Sahii I ^ 6 Vira-bhadra Sahi 

3 Chatra Sahi • * 6 Prthvi-pati Sahi 

7 Kr-bbu-pala Sahi * 

These chiefs entered into none of the leagues formed by their 
neighbours, but tinsted entirely to their own vigour 

Np-bhU'pala Sahi procured in marriage, fiist, a daughter of the 
Palpa family, and secondly, a daughter of the chief of Malibam His 
eldest son, Prthvi-narayana Sahft, was a person of insatiable ambition, 
sound judgment, gieat cuuiage, and unceasing activity He was prac¬ 
tically the great founder of the house of Gmkha. 

KhaS. —The original seat of the Khas, to whom by general usage 
the name of the “Paibatiya” (highlander) is given, appears to have 
been Gurl^a, where, as has been shewn, they bad been established 
foi seven geneiations before they inarched, under Frtlivi Naiayana, to 
conquer the kingdom of the Kevvais in 1768 A D, 

Although Gurkha was the original seat of the Khas, yet their king 
was a Thakur, and it may be added that from the earliest histoiy of 
Gurkha as a kingdom, viz , from the time of Darbha Sahi to the piesout 
year of 1892, eveiy king has been a Thakur and of Sahi clan , Sahi and 
Sah are the same, mde Biuan Hodgson. 

Now owing to the conversion of many Magar chieftains to Hin¬ 
duism, who, although converts, were neveitheless followed by their 
clans, whether converted or not, and owing to the mainages of the 
rulers of Gurkha for generations with the daughters of various Magar 
and Gumng chieftains, by the time that Prtbvi Naiayaija ascended the 
throne, the fighting element of the kingdom of Gurkha consisted almost 
entirely of Magars, (^rungs, Khas, and fli^kurs To these tubes, 
tbeiefore, the term Gurkha should apply The original home of the 
Gniungs was the country about Lamzung, Ghandrung, and Sikhs The 
Magars were south of the Gurungs, and about Gulmi, Argha, Kachi, 
and PalpS. 

ed, and we find the desoendauts of the conrerts with the rank of Kshatriya prondlj 
ruling the country, and followed in war by the desoeudants of Khanoha and his 
impure lepresentatireg 
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The Bails and LimbQs inhabited the whole of the country to the 
north and to the east of the Nepal valley The Lepchas are th^ iTihabi- 
tauts of Sikhim. About the ancient history of these tnbes nothing is 
known. We know, however, that Nepal never was subjected by the 
Pelhi Hmperors oi by any ot[ er of the gieat Asiatic conquerors 

Adv)int of BSjputs —It is stated by Colonel Tod that the Gurkhft 
dynasty was founded towaids the end of the 12th century by the thud 
son of the i^ajput Ra 3 a Samaisi, lulei of Citof,i who settled in Palpa 
A Nepalese tradition oxists, which says that the Baja of Udaipiir 
probably Haii Siijgli, was besieged by the Muhammadans m his capital 
He made a long and gallant defence, but at last food and water began 
to fail him, and, foreseting the honors of famine, he destioyed all the 
women and children within the city, to the number of 70,000, set fire to 
the town, and with his garrison attacked and cut his way through the 
Muhammadan hosts, and took lefngo in the hills of Nepal to the west of 
the Candak uvei*, wheio he was hospitably received by the aborigines 
Whatever tiuth there may be in the above traditions, there can be 
no doubt that large numbers of Raj])uts and Brahmans did make their 
appearance in Western Nopal about the twelfth century, and it can 
easily be understood how, in time, from their superior intelligence and 
civilization, they obtained positions of influence and importance amongst 
the barbaiians who inhabited the land • 

In time it would appear tb.it a number of tho Magar mountaineer 
princes were peisiiaded to follow the doctrines of the Brahmans, and 
imny of the subjects and clans of these princes were induced to follow 
the example set them, but a large number also refused to be conveited 
To the foimer the Biahmans gianted tho saoied thread, whilst they 
denied it to the lattei, and hence have sprung up tribes called Tliapns, 
Gliartis, Baiias, etc , etc , some of whom woai the thioad and are called 
Kbas, whilst the others do not wear the thread and remain meiely Magars 
The Brahmans, to completely reconcile their most important con- 
vet ts, worked out mai vellous pedigiees for them, and gave them the right 
to claim descent from vaiious famous oiigms, such a8,“ Surya-vain 9 l,” 
(“born of the sun”), “boin of the moon,” “bom of a king,” etc., etc. 

Tho progeny of the women of the country J?y Brahmans were, as 
a teim of leproach called “Kbas,”* oi tho “fallen,” from Tchasnu^ 
“ to ftill,” but the Biahmans invested this piogony with the sacred 

1 This would account for the numerous Citoiiya clans 

* Dr Francis Ilainilton in hia introduction to his book, published ini 819, says — 
“ The country between Nepal (valley) end Kasmir, in tho ancient Hindu writings, is 

called Shas, and its inhabitants Shasiyas I am told.the Khdaiyai 

tto oohsidered as abominable and impure infidels.” 
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thviead also, and thereby gave them a higher social stamhug than the 
Magars ^and Garnngs* This is most clearly and graphically described 
by Bi lan Hodgson After describing how the Mnl^ammadan conquest 
and bigotry continued to drive multitudes of Brabmans from the plains 
of EiridustSin to the proximate*hills, whi|h now form the weste^ terri¬ 
tories of Nepftl, Buan Hodgson says—' J 

» 

The Brahmans foand the natives illiterate, and without faith) ybut deroe and 
proud. They saw that the •barbarians bad vacant minds, ready m receive their 
dootnnoB, but spirits not apt to stoop to degradation, and they acted accordingly 
To the earliest and most disiangmshed of their converts they communicated, in 
defiance of the creed they taught, the lofty, rank and honours of the Kshatriya 
Older 

“ But tho Brahmans had sensual passions to gratify, as well as ambition They 
found the native fem.),les—even the must distinguished—nothing loth, but still of a 
tempei, like that of the males, prompt to resent indignilies 

" These females would indeed welcome the polished Brahmans to their embraces, 
but their offspring must not be shgmUtizod as the infamous progeny of a Brahman 
and a Mleohha To this progeny also, then, the Brahmans, in still greater definnee 
of their creed, communicated the rank of the second order of Hinduism, and from these 
two roots (converts and illegitimate progeny), mainly spring the now nnmerons pre¬ 
dominant and extensively ramified bribe of Khas, oiigioally the name of a small clan 
of oreedless baibarians, now the proud title of Kshalriya, or inihtary order of tho 
kingdom of Nepal The offspring of tjie oiiginal Khas females and of Brahmans, 
with tho lidhonrs and rank of tho second ordei of Hinduism, got the patronymic 
titles of the first order, and henoe tho key to tho anomalous nomenclature of so 
many stirpes of the military tubes of Nopal is to be sought in the nomenclature of 
the sacred order 

“ It may be added, remarkably illustrative of the lofty spirit of tho Parbattialis 
(highlanders], that, iii spito of the 3 early inoruasing sway of Hinduism in Nepal, and 
the various attempts of the Brahmans in high office to procure the abolition of a 
custom BO radically opposed to the creed both parties now profess, the Khas still in¬ 
sist that the fruit of commerce (marriage is out of the question) between fbeir females 
and males of tho sacred ordoi, shall bo ranked as Kshatriyas, wear the thread and as¬ 
sume the patronymic title ” 

N6w, as has been shown, fiom tho advent of these thonsands of 
foioigners, and then numeious progeny, spiang up a new ince, called 
Khas, and with this new rnce also came a new language, a kind of 
Hindi patois, whiclia was called the language of the Khas, or Khas- 
klmra and is now-a-dajs the lingua franca of Nepal 

Di F Hamilton, in his book published in 18J9, snys that the 
Magars who resided m the hills to the west of tho Gandak iiver, seem 
to have received the Rajpdt pimces with much cordiality. 

They have submitted to the guidance of the Brahmans, batformeily 
had priests of their own, and seem to have worshipped chiefly ghosts. 

The Khas are sprung from two sources (1) fyom the first converts 
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to Hinduism to whom the Bi&hmans gave the- rank and honours of the 
Kshatnya order> (2) from the offspring of Biahman lutercsourse with 
hill-women, to whom the rank of Kshatnya was also given. 

The Khas are the predominant race of Nepal They are generally 
slightert more active, and if ore intellfgent than either the Magar or 
GurungX They are Hindus, wear the thread, and are more liable to 
Brahmanicalj)re]adices than the Magar or Gurung. They, however, 
make little\of the ceremonial law of the Hindus in regard*to food and 
sexual relations 'Their active habits and vigorous cliaracters could not 
brook the restraint of ritual lijiW Their few pre 3 udice 8 are rather 
useful than otherwise, inasmuch as they favour sobriety and cleanliness 
They are temperate, hardy, and brave, and make good soldiers They 
intermarry m their own castes, and have a high social standing ib 
Nepfil. 

In the Nepalese array nlinost all the officers above the rank of 
Lieutenant are Khas, and so are by far the greater proportion of offi¬ 
cers below the rank of Captain. They are intensely proud of their 
traditions, and look down upon Magars and Gurungs In their own 
country any Khas who i uns away in a battle, becomes an outcast, and his 
very wife is nnable to eat with him. They are very national m their 
feelings 

In the Nepalese “ Rifle Brigade,” which consists of the packed men 
of all classes, are to be found numbers of Khas of 5 feet 9 inches and 
over, with magnificent physique 

Colonel Bahadur Garabar Siijgh, who at present commands the 
“ Rifles,” served as a Private under Sir Jang Bahadur at Lucknow 
during the Mutiny He there greatly distinguished himself by single- 
handed capturing three guns and killing seven mutineers He received 
an acknowledgment from the British Government for his bravery, and 
the Prince of Wales presented him, in 1876, wi^h a claymore, with an in¬ 
scription thereon. In this fight Colonel Gambar Si:qg1i had no other wea¬ 
pon than his kukn, and he received 23 wound®, some of which were 
very dangerons, and to this day his face is scarred with huge sword cuts 
He also lost some fingers, and one of his hands was nearly Cut off. Sir 
Jang Bahadur had a special medal struck for him, which the gallant 
old gentleman wears on all great paiades 

None of our Guikha regiments enlist Khas now, although in most 
regiments a few aro to be still found, who were enlisted in olden days, 

Experience would seem to piove that Magars and Gnrnngs are un¬ 
doubtedly better men than Khas, yet a regiment of Kha^ would make a 
very fine body of soldiers, and in the present days, when men of good 
fighting olassllare so much needed, it seems a pity that Goverument 
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makes no use of this material, out of which a regiment or two oonld 
easily hi{) raised. 

Khattrle —About Khattris, Dr. L Hamilton says — 

“ The desoendantB of Brahmans by women of the lower tribes, although admit* 
ted to be Khaa (or impure), are called Eshatvis or Khattris, whioh terms are 
considered as perfectly synonymous ” Jf 

It would seem, however, that some proper Khattris, ^led “Deo- 
kOtas,” froA Bareilly, did settle in'the country, and mterjl&arnod with 
the Khas Khattris All the Khattris wear the thread, and are consider¬ 
ed as belonging to the military tribes. 

Since the retain of Jang Bahadur from England, a number of 
Gurkha Kbas have taken to calling themselves Chattris. There is no 
such man m the whole of Nepal as a Gurkha Chattri 

Khas there are, and Khattris there are also, but Chattris there are 
none, and it is merely a title borrowed latterly from India ^ 

Brian Hodgson also mentions a tnbe called Ekthanyas, the 
descendants of more or less pure Ila]puts and other Ksatnyas of the 
plains They claimed a vague supeuority to the Khas, but the great 
tide of events around them has now thoioughly confounded the two races 
in all essentials, and therefore they will not be shown as a sepaiate 
tribe, but be included with Khas Brian Hodgson says — 

I 

“ Thu Khas were, long previously to the age of Prthvi Narayauaextensively spread 
over the whole of the Chaubisia, aud they are nowito be found in every part of thO' 
existing kingdom of Nepal, as well as in Knmaon, which was part of Nepal until 
1816 The Khas are more devoted to the house of Gurkha, as well as more liable 
to Brahmanical prejudices than the Magara or Gurungs, and on both accounts are 
perhaps somewhat less desirable as soldiers for our service than the latter tribes * 

1 say somewhat, because it is a mere question of degree, the Khas having certainly 
no religious prejudices nor probably any national partialities which would prevent 
their making excellent and faithful sorvauts-in arms, and they possess pre-emmently 
that masooliue energy of character and love of entorpnsn which distinguish so ad¬ 
vantageously all the military races of Nopal 

Matwala Khas —To the north and to the west of Sallian numbOrs 
of Matwala Khas are to be found They are rarely if ever found to the 
east of the Gandak nver There can be no doubt that this race found 
its origin somewhere about Sallian, or perhaps still fuither west. 

The Matwala Khas is generally the progeny of a Khas of Western 
Nepal with a Magar woman of western Nepal If the woman happens 

1 Ehattr! and Ohattri are really the same word, both bemg oorruptious of 
Kfatnya. Kn 

* This was written m 1832, namely, only sixteen years after our war with Nopal 
and it is on that account that Brian Hodgson says the Khaa are somewhat less 
desirable as soldiers for our service-—not for want of bravery or soldierly qualities. 
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to beW to the Raaa oJan of the Magax tribe, the ppogeny is 
called a Bhat Rana The Matwala Khas does not wear tbe tha ead He 
eats and dntiks, and in every Way assxmiiates himself with the MagaM 
and <Gnrnngs He hivanably daamS to he a Magar. Among the M^tWala 
Kbas an' to be fcmnd those wfio call themselves BohrS, Rj^ka^ ObohSn, 
Jhanki, Vo These are easy to identify, but it is more diffionlt to find 
out a MatSxxla who calls himself a Thapa Hxa strong Magar appear- 
anoe, his noJ wearing the thread, and his ea*-ing and diitikiug fieely 
with the real hfagars, alt tend to prove him to he what he almost 
invanably claims to be, viz , a real Magar I have found inen in ^o 
rants who for years had served as, and been considorea, MagarS, but 
who realty were Matwala Khas. Some very excellent reornits are ob- 
tamed amongst the Matwala Khas, although the greater proportion are 
ooarse-bred and undesirable 


Dhami 

Khadsena 

Man 


Khaptari 

Ehnial 


Lama 


Dahal 


Bagaha 

Kahkotia 


Khnlal 

Laraa. 


Kalikotia 

Khaptan 

rhnl-l 


KHAS i 

Adilchari Clems 

UuBiyS 

Pokrial 

Thakuri 

Baniyd Clam 
Siujapati 

I 

Basnayit Clavs 

Puwar 

Uakmi 

Bhandaii Clans 
RaghubaugBi 
Bhist Clam, 
Kalikotia 
ChaiU Clans 
Khanka 


Kai Xrfct Clam. 

Mhndala 

Itakmel. 

KhanJea Clans 

Lakabgi. 

Lambhahm. 

Maharaji 


Tliami 

Tharuai 


I Sripali 

I Smjapat 
1 *Pawar 
I Khnlal 

t 

Butni 

Sutar 

t*alpali 

Partial 

PoWar. 
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Ehecttti Clone 

, « (Ttogeny mostly of Jain or Brdhmans w%th Ehas) 


Aoharja. 

Qhimiria 

Pekurel. 

ik^ikharu 

Qathami | 

Kttrkba 

Phania 

Arjal 

Poryal 

Borla 

Katioca 

Bern] 

Bhatari 

Ehaptari 

Rigal , 

Bhnaal. * 

Khnial 

Sakhtifa^ 

fial 

* Eirkiseni • 

Sapkotii. 

Daagali. 

1 Eoinel 

Silwal • 

Deo^ta. 

Lamohauia ■ 

Snven. 

Dbakid. 

Pande. * 

Tandan 

BhamiiJ* 

Fnnth 

Tewan 

Bitat 

Parajuli 


Arjal ] 

Kanwai Clans ^ 

Ehulal. 

Bagfialia, < 

' Bagalia 

Khnvka j 

Thapa Clans 

Kahkotia 

Pavajali 

Bagial 

Khnplari 

Puwar 

Deoga. 

Ehnlal 

Sauial 

Gagliya* 

Lamahania 

Sayal 

Qlumina 

Maliaia]! • 

Tbakanal 

Gndor 

Palanii 
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Other ti uc Khae, hut not classified yet 


Alphaltopi 

j Dhongml 

Osfci. 

Am Gaif 

Dhnngana 

Panjai Kawala 

Baj Gai 

Ganjal 

Parsai 

Paha 

Garfcola 

Panrial 

Bamankoti. 

Glial 

Purgeui 

Batial. { 

Uamfa Gai 

Faugial. 

Bhat Ojha 

Eadariah 

Begmi (Ehattri). 

Bbat Bai 

Kala EhaUn 

BnpaklieUi 

BUinal * 

Kankal 

Satania 

Bikral 

EhatiWata 

Sail 

Ohalatani * 

Eilatham 

Batia Gai. 

Chamal 

Enknal 

Seora 

Cltanvala Gal 

Layal 

Sikbimial 

Dabal. 

Lamsal 

Sijal 

Danjal 1 

Man Bbas 

Tewan (Ehattn). 

Deokdtfa (Khatbri) ' 

Naopania ' 

Tamrakal 


' JmSigdkTB and QurungTS.—These are by common consent recognised 

as the beau ideal of whai a Gaikha soldier should be. 

T i oq 
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As these tnbes hare submitted to the ceremonial law of purity and 
to Brahman supremacy, they bare been adopted as Hindus, Ijat they 
have been denied the sacred tliread, and take rank as a doubtful order 
below the E^atnya and above Abe Vaiyy^and Sudra gradeSf The off¬ 
spring o^ Ehas male and a Magar or Hurung mother is a titular Ehas, 
but a re^b Magar or Gfurung; the descendants fall into the rank of the 
mother, rew»ing only the pationymio • 

Magars %i>nd ^urungs are excluded from political employ and high 
military comfhands, and have less community of interest and sympathy 
with the Government than the Khas , but they are still very loyal, and, 
like all Parbatiyas, very national m their feelings In the Gurung and 
Magar corps the officers, up to.Captains, are Gurungs and Magars. The 
Gurnngs lent themselves less early and heaitily to Brahmauical influ¬ 
ences : they have retained to a much greater extent than the Ehas tribe, 
their national peculiarities of language, physiognomy, and, in a less 
degree, of habits In stature the Gurungs are generally larger and 
more powerful than either the Magar or Ehas. 

The language of the Magar differs from that of the Gurung only as 
remote-dialeots of one great tongue, the type of which is the language 
of Tibet, Their physiognomies have peculiarities pioper to each, but 
with the general Galmuk caste and character in both. The Gurungs 
are less generally, and more recently, redeemed from Lamaishi and pri¬ 
mitive impurity than the ISfagars, and are considered much below them 
in point of caste. Gurungs eat buffalo meat and village pig also. 
Magars eat neither the one nor the other, but though both Magars 
and Gurungs still retain their own vernacular tongues, Tartar taces and 
careless manners, yet from constant intercourse with, and military ser¬ 
vice under, the predominant Ehas, they have acquired the Ehas lan¬ 
guage, though not to the exclusion of their own, and adopted Ehas 
habits and sentiments with, however, several reservations. Both Mag¬ 
ars and Gurungs are Hindus, only because it is the fashion, they have 
gone with the times, and consequently their Hinduism is not very 
strict 1 

The Magars and Gurungs have already been refeiTed to as being of 
the Tartar race, they, in Nepal, follow agncultufal pursuits, tkey sre 
square-built, sturdy men, with fine, muscular, and large chest and limb 
development, low m stature, and with little or no hair on face or body, 
and with fair complexions. They are a merry-hearted race, eat arnTna.! 

1 After the Nepal War of 1816, Sir D Oohterlony expressed an opimoit, confi¬ 
dentially to Lord Hastings, that " the Company’s sepoys, then Hindustanis, could 
never be brought to resist the shook of these energetic mountameers on their own 
grounds 
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food, and in. IT^epal dnzik a kind of beer made from rice, called jawr and 
a kind ^ of spirit called roJen. In onr battalions they will drink any 
English wine, spirits or beer. They are intensely fond of soldiering. 
They are very hardy and e^rtremely ^tnple-minded. They are kind- 
hearted and generous, and, as recruits, absolutely truthful JThey are 
very proud and sensitive, and they deeply feel abuse or r^deserved 
censure. They are very obstinate, very independent, very^ain, and in 
their plain clothes inclined to be ^ty. They are intensely loyal to each 
other and theintofELcers in time of trouble oi danger 

Near the Magars was settled a.numerous tribe named Gumngs, 
whose manners are in most respects hearly the same with those of the 
Magars. This tribe was very much addicted to arms 

It would appear that a Gurung chief, who was Baja of Kasla, 
settled in Ghandrung, where the Gurungs were most predominant. 
These people were stiongly attached to his descendants, by whom they 
were not disturbed in their religious opinions or cnstoms, and in their 
own homes they practically still continue to follow the doctrines of Sakya 
as explained to them by Lamas of their own tribe 

No Gurungs have as yet been admitted to the digmty of Khas, but 
with their constant intercourse with the Khas, who are Hindus, their 
original faith is getting weaker, and m time will disappear 

It nfay here be pointed out th4t none of the high-sounding titles 
which are to be found amongst the Magai^, and which were evidently 
brought in by the Brihmans from Hindustan, are to be found among 
the Gurungs. 

Amongst the thousands of Gurkhas I have seen, I have never met a 
Surajbansl Gurung, and doubt the existence of any i 
The Gurung tribe consists of two great divisions— 

1. The ChoTjat (Garjat). ) 2 The SSlahjat 

The Oharjat, as its name implies, is composed of four castes, vtz — 

1 Ghallea I 8 Lama 

2 Ghotam (sometimes Ghundam)* | 4 Lamchama 

Each of these four castes comprises a number of dans, and soine of 
these are again sub'divided into families The Gharjat Gurung might 
be called the Gurung nobility. 

Every Gurung recruit knows perfectly well whether he belongs to 
the Cbarjat or to the Sdlahjdt, but numbers of the latter will try to claim 
the former A little trouble will almost mvariably bring out the truth. 

1 The Gerlen, Bilten, and Samn clans are the best of the Ghalleas The 
Banxnndar, Etaldnng, and Shagi elans I have also met I have never met a single 
case of a Sinjali or Snrjabansi Ganmg of any kind Nor do 1 believe m their 
enstenoe after careful enquiry Sinjah and Burjabansi are continually met amongst 
Hagars, but never amongst Gurungs. 
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The Oh&rjiit Gumng is very much looked ap to by the Sdlahjat 
A Snlahjat Gnrung oaunot mairy aOhaijat, nor can he eveijby any 
means become a Charjat. ^ 

Questioning a Charjat Goring would#be much as follows •— 

“What la your name P ” .. •• . ** Jaabir Gurung ” 

“ what Gurung aro you ? “ . . . ** Charjat.” 

“ WWoh of the Charjat ? ” . • ■ ••• “ Lamohaiua *' 

“ Whiq}i Lamchania clan P ” • m Plohman ” 

“WhatPlohniau?” . “Arfibai,” 

Of the Charjat Gurungs the' Ghallea is by far the most difficult to 
obtain The Plohman and Chenuau clans of the Lamchania are both 
subdivided into families, tho best Plohman family is the Atbai, and the 
best of the Ohenwari is tlie Charghari It will be noticed that nearly 
all Ohotani clans end with “ion ” 

Some excellent recruits are also obtained from the Sslahjat 
In older days the Ghalloas ruled fhe country about Lamzung and 
had their own king, a Ghallea according to Gurung traditions. Their 
kingdom nominally exists to this day 

The following tradition regarding the birth of Charjat exists — 

A Thakur king asked the king of Lamzung for his daughter’s hand 
in mariiage The Ghallea king accepted the proposal favourably, and 
sent a young and beautiful maiden as his daughter to tlib Thakur 
king, who duly raarned her,'and by her begot several childien Some 
yeais aftei wards it transpired that liis young maiden was no king’s 
daughter, but merely one of her slave attendants, whereupon the 
Thakur king was veiy angiy, and sent a message threatening war, 
unless the Ghallea king sent him his real daughter The king of 
Lamzung theieupon complied, and this time sent Ins real daughter, 
whom the Thakur king married, and by whom he begot Ibtee sons 
(Flora these three sons are descended the Ghotani, Lama, and Lam¬ 
chania clans) It was then ruled that these three sons and their 
descendauts should lauk equal to the Ghallea clan, and that they should 
be called the Charjat Gurungs, whilst the descendants of the children 
of the slavomother should be called Sslahjats, and should for ever be 
servants to the Chaijat From this it would appear that the Ghallea 
Gurung is the oldest and the purest of all Gurung clans. They certamly 
are splendid men of the purest Gurkha type. 

The Gurungs have toi centuries kept up their histoiy, which u 
called in Khaskura “ Gurung ks Baggsaoli.” 

When the famous case of Colonel Lachman Gurung took place, Sir 
Jang Bahadur, being anxious to elucidate, if possible, the difference 
between Oliaijat and Solahjat Gurungs, had the history of the Gurungs 
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brought to hira^ and having read the same, declared that the S5lah3&t 
Gurung^ust remain satisfied with his present position, and be for ever 
the servant of the Charjat The Sdlabiat Gurung will always make 
obeisance to the Charjat, and, when traielling in their own country, 
the Sslahjdt will geueially oaiiy the Charjat^s load . 

It IS said that Colonel Lachman Guiung offered his daughter’s 
weight in gold to any Charjdft who would marry liei A.f^ior man of 
the Ghotani olan, being norely tempted by the bribe, ofPeqed himself as 
a husband but was at once out-casted and reduced to a Solahjat, and so 
the marnage never came off • 

Many centuries ago, it is said, d landslip occurred which buried a 
whole village, and destioyed all the inhabitants, except one small boy, 
who was found by a Lamcliania Guiung, amongt the debris He took 
the boy home and adopted him, but s he did not know who the father 
of the boy was, a difficulty arose in tune as to what clan this boy should 
belong to * 

The Lamas, on being consulted, ruled that the child and all his 
descendants should be called Tutia Lamchanias {Tnl%a means broken, 
rugged), because ho had been found on broken, rugged giound 

A boy that had been deserted was found by a Lamchania Guiung 
amongst some reeds It was settled that this boy and all his descend¬ 
ants shotfid be called Plobnian Lamchamas ^Plohn means leeds), 
because he had been found among leeds * 

There are two regiments of Guiungs m the Nepalese aim)—the 
K3.li Bahadur and the Kali Parsad The foimer is absolutely a Gurung 
regiment, and most of the men are Charjat Gurniigs They aie a 
magnificent body of men, consisting of all the picked Guiungs of Nepal 
They must average over 5 feet 6 inches in height, with splendid 
physique 


GURUNG OHARJAT 
Ohallea Clans 


Gerlen 

Pyling 

' Samnuder 

Qyapaing 

llajvauBi or Rajbangsi 

, t'liigjali 

Kialdang • 

Rilten 

Sarjabatisi 

Khngi 

Samn 

Qhotant Clans 

vansi 

Adanron j 

' Kamjai 

Logon 

Chomron 

Kelonron 

Lamknnia 

Gholron I 

Kilat 

Mazuron, 

Harpu 

Kongron 

Migiron 

Kaliron 

Kudlron 

Mlogrou. 


or Sarja 
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JtCorloa. 

Poohkiron. 

Tan. 

Nagiron. 

Rijoron 

Thakaron. 

Naikron. 

Sii|goron. 

Tenron or T&igron 

Paohron 

Ti^;reu or Tagron 

Walron. 

y 

1 

Lama Clans, 


Oheleiiy 

Eurungi. 

Pangi 

Ohenwan * 

Megi 

Tengi. • 

Fache * • 

• Moktan * 

Tidan or Titan. 

Karki 

Nakchia. 

Timjx 

Kelung 

Fachran. 

Touder 

Khimn. 

Feugi * 

Urdang. 

Eib 

Pipro. 

1 Toj 


Lamchan%a Clam 


Adi. 

Lengra 

Phtti 

Ohen 

Lnnam • 

Plohuien 

Ohenwan. 

Narena. 

Pnrani 

Ohmgi 

Nasa 

Silaagi 

Chomron 

Naikron 

Smjoron 

Kaliron. 

Nasoron. 

ToBon 

Eroko 

Pachen 

Tutia or Twi* 

Karba. 

Fajji Lem 

dian 

Lem 

Pangi 

Taaaron • 


GURUNGS OP THE SOLAHJAT. 


Allea. 

Hardan 

Mapohain. 

Bhaja 

Jhimal 

Masrangi 

Bhaj or Bhujia 

Jimiel 

Mobjai or Mahbnjai 

Chagli or Ghakh. 

Jamreli 

Mor or Mormam 

Ohimo 

Eepohen 

Maram 

Chohomona 

Ehaptan 

Nanra 

Chora 

Ehatrain 

Nansing 

Chnmaru. 

Ehalal. 

Fajjn or Faohna. 

Darlami 

Kinjn. 

Palma. 

Dial 

Kiapohain 

Phiwali, Piwali, 

Dingial 

Eokia 

Phiajali. 

Dnrial 

Eongi Lama. 

Plen 

Ghabbn 

Enbohen. 

• Ploplo 

Gborenj 

Kmnai 

Potnai 

Gnor 

Eromjai 

Ponjn 

Galangia 

Labor 

Fadasa 


Leghen 

Fclami. 

^ j Sinn 

Lenghi 

Rilah. 

Lohon 

Rimal 

S (.Ta 

Lyang 

Sarbnja, 

Hiu] 

Mam. 

Ti^in. 
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Tamain 

Tame. 

Telej* 

Tendur 


Tenla^a. 

Thar 

Tingi Lama, 
Tol 


{lad 


Tolangi. 
Tor] am. 
Tuti. 
TTze 


Sereral Gurangs clans, both of^heCharjat amd Solahjat, are called bjr a oertam 
name m Shaskhnxa, and bj a diflerent one m Gnrung Khnsa — J 

Dmgial IS Ehaskhura->Kepohen is Gnrang Khnray^ 

• Darlami „ Flen „ * 

Chenwan* ,, Paoharoj^ _ S 

Fa]]i Lem „ Kroko^Lem 


tt 


Allea IS Ehaskhnra for a clan, vrhose Gnrang Khora name they have forgotten. 
Several clans are no doubt repeated t'Arice, once in Khaskhora and once in 
Gamng Khora, bat for facility of reference it is considered best to leave them thus 
alphabetically arranged. 


Magars.—The Magars are divided into six distinct tribes, and no 
more, althongh the following all claim to be Magars and try in every 
■way to establish themselves as tfnoh — 


Bhora 
Boka 
Ohohan 
Jhankn 
Eonwar 
, Uchia 


(really a Matwala Khaa of Western Noptd) 

( >1 II II ) 

( II II II ) 

( II II II ) 

(progeny of mendicant). 

( „ „ Tkakur) 


In days of old a certain number of Magars were driven out of their 
own country, and settled m Western Nepal among stranger s From 
the progeny of those sprang up many clans of mixed breeds, who now 
claim to be pure-bred Magazs, but are not recognised as such 

In addition to the few mentioned above, are some others who also 


claim to be Magars, such as Rawats, Dishwas, etc, but as they have no 
real relationship to Magars, it is considered unnecessary to enter a list 
of them here 

The real and only Magars are divided into the following six tribes 
which are here entered alphabetically .— 


1 Allea I 8 Ghorti. | 6 Baoa 

2 Borathoki | 4 Fan | 6 Thapa 

Brian Hodgson ^^wides the Magars into three tnbes only, viz., Bans, 
Thapa, and Allea 

So many tnbes now-a-days claim to be Magars that to definitely 
settle which are, and which are not, entitled to the name, becomes a 
matter of great difficulty. 

These tnbes all intermarry with each other, have the same customs 
and habits, and aie in every way equal as regards social standing, with 
perhaps a slight preference m favour of the Bana. 
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The onginal home of the Magars was to the west of the Ga^ijak 
river (Kali-war), and, roughly speaking, consisted of that poition of 
Nepal which lies between and^round about Gulmi, Argha, Kbaehi, and 
Palpa / f 

This bit of country was divided into twelve districts (BS»rah Man- 
granth^)^.and the residents of the same in time came to be spoken of as 
the Magamof the Barah Mangranth 

Bi lan Hodgson and Captain T Smith both give the following as the 
Barah Mangianth —Satung, Pyung, Bhiikot, Dhor, Garhung, Rising, 
Ghirmg, Gulmi, Argha, Khachi, Musikot, and Isma. 

By the term “ Barah Mangianth Magais” no particular set of 
tubes was meant The teim had a purely local meaning, and referred to 
all such Magars, of whatever tnbe they might be, whose ancestors had 
resided foi genei ations within the Barah Mangranth. 

Each of these twelve distncts had its own ruler, but it would appear 
that the most powerful kings were those of Gulmi, Argha, Khachi, and 
that the remaining piinces were more or less tributary to these three 
Since the rise of the house of Gurkha, towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, the country has been re-divided, and the twelve dis¬ 
tricts no longer exist as such, and the term “Baiah Mangiantli Magar" 
has no signification now, and 18 therefoie falling into disuse Not one 
reciuit out of five hundied knows what the term means • 

As mentioned befoio, S.he oiiginal home of the Magars was to the 
west of the Gandak iiver, but it would seem that some clans Lad for 
ages occupied ceitain poitions of Nepal on the east bank 

The city of Gurkha was originally the residence of the Chitoria 
(Citona) Ranas It is supposed the city was built by them, and to this 
day iiumbeis of Chitona Ranas are found there 

The Magais having paiticipated m the military conquests of tho 
house of Guikha, spread themselves far and wide all over Nepal, and 
numbers are now to be found to the east of the Gandak river 

Allea —The Alleas in appearance seem a very pure-bred race. 
As a mle, they are very fair, well-made men The Allea tnbe must, 
however, be rather a small one, as the percentage of Alleas enlisted 
yeaily is very small They are most desirable mesn to get 

Bnrathola —Buratliokis are also apparently very limited in number 
Some excellent specimens of Gurkhas are, however, every year obtained, 
from this tribe They are very desirable men to get. ^ 

OhatH —The Ghartis are pretty numerous, but care should bh 
taken in enlisting fiom this tnbe, as they seem to he far more mixed 

1 The Sarda on the west and the Gau^ak in the centre of Nepal are hoth^ 
epoken of as the Kali 
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than any of the other five pure Hagar tribes. By careftU selection, 
however, excellent Ghartis can be obtained The Bhnjial Gharti lives 
in the valleys and high mountains to th) north of Gnlmi, above the 
Puns, but immediately below thp Karanti^ Their tract of country runs 
along both sides of the Bhuji Khola (nver), from which they probably 
derive their name. ^ 

The Bhjjial Gharti IS generally a shepherd. He lives,principally 
on the milk of sheep, and is almost invariably a inan o^ very good 
physique and heavy limbs He is remarkably dirty when first enlisted. 

Amongst the Gharti clans are two that should not be confounded, 
although from their similarity in pronunciation one is very apt to do 
so The Pahaie or Paharia is a good Magar. Pare or Paria (ftom jpar, 
outside) should never be enlisted He is, as his name indicates, an 
out-caste, or a descendant of out-castes. 

Pun —The Pun tribe seems a small one, as but a«fimall percentage 
of them IS obtained annually. They are generally men of heavy limbs 
and excellent physique They much resemble Gurungs They live 
about Gulmi principally, although, of course, they are found in other 
places also They are most desirable men 

Bana .—Of all Magars there is no better man than a Bana of good 
clan. In former days any Thapa who had lost three generations 
of ancestor^ m battle became a Bana, liut with the piefix of his Thapa 
clan. Thus a Beshmi 1'hapa would become d Beshmi Bana. 

An instance of this is to be found in the 5th Gurkhas, where a havil- 
dar, Lachman Thapa, and a naick, Shamslier Bana, are descended from 
two Thapa brothers , bnt three generations of descendants from one of 
these brothers having been killed in battle, Shamsher Bana’s ancestors 
assumed the title of Bana, Lachman I'hapa’s ancestors not having been 
killed in battle for three generations, he remains a Thapa, 

Prom this custom many Bana clans are said to have sprang np, and 
this would lead one to believe that the Bana tube was looked up to 
amongst Magars. The original Bana clans were few, amongst them 
being the following —Ohitoria, Maski, Buchal, Hunchun, Thara, Laye, 
Tharali, Surjabansi or Suiajvansi, Hiski, andMasraugi. 

Thapa —The Thapa tribe is by far the greatest of all, and amongst 
them, yeai’ly, hundreds of excellent recruits aie obtained Care sbould, 
however, be exorcised in the selection of Thapas, as a very large 
"number of men adopt the title of Thapa, although they have no right 
to the same. 

The Sam, Gaha, Bagaha and Darlami clans of the Thapa are each 
eub-divided into families, and the Eala family is the best in the first two. 
The Parana Gsrakh regiment in Nepal consists entirely qf lifagars, 
J I 30 
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and is a splendid body of men. All tbe finest Magars of Nepal, exeepting 
those in the rifle regiments, are pat into this regiment. They must 
be nearly, if not quite, as big ^s the “ Kali Bahadur.” 

The Sine clans of iheBanaa ail IThapai aiM the desoendantB of ohildten who 
were brought up from babyhood on the nulk of goats, their mothers haTing died in 
ohildbirth\ No Eana or Thapa of the Siris olans will eat goat's flesh. 


MAGAB 
AlUa Olan$ 


Arghuli or Arghounle. 

Kilufig 

Bamial 

Bin. 

Ehulangi 

Bo 

Ohangi 

Kiapohaki. 

Sarangi 

Oharmi 

Lahakpa 

Barbat 

Ohidi 

Lamohania 

Barthung 

Dhoreli 

Latnjal 

Bilthung 

Dukohaki or"* Dur- 

Limial ^ 

Bmjapati 

ohaki. 

Lungohia 

Bithnng 

Dura 

Magiam 

Birpali 

Gar 

Maeki 

Surjaransi or Burja 

Gouda 

Meng 

bansi 

Gyaugmi 

Paoham. 

Snyal 

Eunohun 

Pulami 

• Tarokohe or Torok 

Kalnim 

Fangmi 

1 chaki 

n 

Khali 

Panthi 

Thakohaki 

Khaptan. 

" Fungi 

Tangmi 

Kham 

Fhiwali Fiwali or 


Khiohman 

Fbiuyali 


Khulai 

BakhaJ 



BurathoJc% Clana, 


Palkoti 

Earmani 

Banju 

Parkwann 

Lamohania 

Sialbaug 

Darlami 

Fahare 

Sinjapati. 

Deobal 

Bamjali 

Ulangia 

Gamal 

Bamkhani 



Ohartt Clans 


Arghuh or Arghounli. 

Fare or Fam 

Garbuja 

Banna 

Paza or Paiza 

“ Gial 

Bamjali. 

Fhukan 

Bawal 

Bhujial. 

Furja 

Bijal 

Bulsnu 

Bai^aU 

Bankhani 

Chanohal or Ohantlal 

Bangn. 

Salami 

Lamohama. 

Dagami. 

Samia. 

Masrangi 

Darlami 

Bam 

Nishal 

Galami 

Sawangi 

p or Pahana. 

Gamal. 

Serna. 
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Binjali. 

1 Eengia 

Them. 

fimjapatl. 

1 Eonsa. 

Theri. 

Hnnjali 

1 Siraaik. 

Tirgia. 

Kagja 

Btmari. H 

Dlangia. 

Kahuoha 

Sntpahare ^ 

Waba. 

Ealikotia 

Tolaji. 




Olana, 


Paijali. • 

Pahare 

Sinjali • ' 

Balanxi 

• Pa]ansi ^ 

Bi^apata 

Bapail 

Phungali. 

Saipahare. 

Barangi 

Poingia . 

TaJaU. 

Dagami. 

Bakaskoti • 

Takaba. 

Darlami. 

Ramjali. 

Tamia 

Dagam. 

Bamkam 

Tham. 

Dad 

Banga 

Teadi 

Eonlali 

Batawa. 

Tirkhia 

Jagonlia 

Bahi 

Dlangia 

Kami 

Bamil. 


Naya. 

Sarbuja 



Bana Clans, 


Allea 

Gyandna 

Faati 

Arohami 

Gyangmi 

Parta. 

Argholi or Arghoale 

Huki 

Phmab'Piwab or 

Aalami ^ 

Hanohon | 

Phiayab. 

Bangliag 

Jargha. 

Polami 

Baral or Balal 

Jhian 

Paaal or Bhuaal. 

Barkwann 

Jiandi 

Bang^. 

Farathoki. 

Eamohaki. 

Beshmi. 

Bhnsal 

Eaao]e 

Bachal 

Byangnasi. 

Eanka 

Sarangi. 

Oharmi 

Eiapohaki 

Sara 

Ohitonah. 

Ehiayab. 

Bartangi. 

Ohomi 

Lamohama 

Binjab. 

Darlami 

Langeli 

Sine 

Dad or Dat. 

Laye 

Soiel 

Dorangolieng. 

Makim. 

Saoan 

Gaoha 

lAaski 

Barjavanai or Bujra 

Gagha 

Masrangi. 

banai 

Gaha 

Merassi 

Thara or Thada 

Gkindharma. * ^ 

Namjali. 

Uohai 

Garauoha. 

Fachaia. 

Yahayo. 

Galang 

Paohrai 


Gomol 

Palb 



Thapa Clans. 


Allea. 


'Atghan 

Baigalia. 

Argholi. 


Darlami. 

Baibok. 

Aelami. 


Palungi. 

Bakabal 

Baohia or Baohio. 


Satighari. 

Balal or Baral. 
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Balanu 

^Qora. 

Snbnakbari 

Bankabaral. 

1 jKala 

Snmai or Some 

Baola. 

i ft Kan 

Samal ' 

Baragbari 

/ Malangi 

Sanan 

Bareya 

Qa^iah * 

Snrajvanei or Sarja- 

Barkwimri 

Qanohake 

bansi 

Begnai^i 

Garja 

Lanohia 

Bhomral , 

Garanja 

Langakot^ 

Biangmi 

Gejal , 

Langkang 

Birkhatta^ ' 

' Gelung 

Laye 

Bopal 

Giangmi 

Lmgjmg 

Bnrathoki 

Gidieror Gmdtl 

Langeli 

Chahan 

Giangdi or Giami 

Makim 

Chantial 

Gianrie 

Mamnng 

Charti 

Gurmachang 

Mandir 

Choban 

Gyal 

Marpa 

Chidi 

Hiski 

Masrangi 

Chitonah. 

Hitan , 

Marunoba. 

Chaxni 

Hnncban 

Maski. 

Dala or Dalta 

Tsmala 

Medan 

Damarpal 

Jargab 

Mobeban. 

g ^Bagaha 

Jebare or Jbiadi 

Mogmi 

ijKala 

Jbankn or Jbaugdi 

Nam] all 

p CBalungi 

Jhenn 

Niar 

Denga or Dhenga 

Eaikala 

Nidaa • 

Dengabuja 

j^amcba 

Nimial 

Deagal 

Kama 

Pacbbaya. 

Bhanpali 

Eangma 

Pajangi 

Dishwa or Diauwa 

Eanlu or Kanlak. 

Palli 

Drurel 

Kanojia 

Fata 

Fal or Phal 

Eanrdlu 

Pengmi 

Gagha 

Kasu 

Phal 

Bokim 

Eejong 

Pbnnjali 

Bnobal. 

Kell 

Pbiwah-Piwali or 

Sami 

Ehanga 

Phiuyali 

Salami 

Ebaplan. 

Fitakoti 

Sanmam 

Eonwar. 

Powan 

Sarangi 

Eoral 

Faann 

Sarbnja 

Eulal 

Fulami 

Sartnngi 

Lamchania 

^ ^ Rajvansi or Bajbansi. 

’’Gora 

Lamtan 

Bai 

1 Japarbuk 

Satigbari 

Bakaskoti 

' Jbenri 

Sinjali 

Bamjali 

1 Eala 

Sinjapati 

Bamkham. 

1 Malengia 

Surma 

Behan. 

^Panetb 

Stna 

Beshmi 

^Badoha 

. Somare » 

Begami. 

\ Barda 

Sonmrnn. 

Bijai 

Cchidi 

Bothi 

Bilami 
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Bofca 

Tbagnami 

Uoba! 

Busalmg 

Thamu 

Untaki or Wantaki ' 

Surpik. 

Tbara or Tba^ 

Yangdi 

Swial. 

Thamn x. 


Tarbung 

Tburain. ^ 



^hakurs.—Of all Gurkhas, excepting the Brahmaij, the Thakurhas 
the highest social standing, and of all ThSkurs the Sahi as the best 
The Mahai« 3 adhira 3 (king of Nepal) is a Sahi. The TRakur claims 
royal descent, and even toTihis day a really pmre-bred gahi Thakur is not 
charged rent for land in Nepal 

Xhakurs, on account of their Ijlgh social standing, intelligence, 
cleanliness, and soldierly qualities, should invariably be taken if belong¬ 
ing to good clans As soldiers they are excellent, and they can be ob¬ 
tained in small numbers, with quite as good physique and appearance 
as the best Magar or Gurung 

A Thakur who has not adopted the thread, which until marriage is 
with him an entirely voluntary action, has no more pre 3 udicea than i/he 
ordinary Magar or Gurung, and even after adopting the thread his caste 
pre 3 udices are not so very gi eat, nor does he ever allow them to obtrude 
The Hamal Thakur should not be enlisted by any regiment 
The best Tbakur clans are the following —Sahi, Malla, Siqgh, Sen 

Khan, an^ Sumal. i 

The “ Singala Uchai " is really a Sahi.by descent, and is excellent, 
but all other Uchais and the balance of Thakur clans are not up to those 
above mentioned, although all Thakur clans claim to be equal, with the 
exception of the Hamal The Hamal is not Thakur at all, but the pro¬ 
geny of an Opadhia Brahman with a Thakur woman 

A Thakur king, it is said, in the course of his conquests came to a 
very high hill called Singala This he captured from his enemies, and 
on the top of the same he established a garrison of Sahi Thaknrs 
These in time came to be spoken of as the “ Uchai (Ucai) Thakurs,” 
from the fact of their living at a high elevation The clan Uchai will 
be found amongst many tribes, and is supposed to be derived from a 
similar reason 

With the exception of the Singala Uchai, all other Thakur Uchais 
are the progeny of a 1?hakur with a Magar. 

THAKUR 

Sqiq Jiva Riiohal 

BauBi Khan Sahi or Sab, 

Chand Malla or Mai, Ben 

Choban (doubtful). Man Sing 

Hamal Baika. Sumal 

Tin Rakhsia TTob^i, 
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The Sahi clan is Bub-dinded into the following:— 

SSthi or Sah. 

SnrjabangBi Kallian. 

BhirkSti 1' NawakStfi 

GapUcS^il 

New^S.—The Newi&s are not a warlike or military race, but 
there can be ao doubt that they occasionally produce good soldiers 

The best Ne'vv^ar caste ^is the Sirisht, atd one, Subadar Kisbnblr 
Nagarksti, of the 6th Gurkhas, belonging to this caste, won the Order 
of Merit three times for gallantry'displayed during the Kabul War, and 
was given a gold clasp when recommended a fourth time for conspiou* 
ous gallantry displayed at the time of Major Battye’s death, in the Black 
Mountains, m 1888 The Newars also fought most bravely and in a 
most determined way against the Gurkha conquerors—a fact proved by 
their twice defeating Pfthvi Naray3>na, as before mentioned 

. They have letters and literature, and are well skilled in the useful 
and fine arts, having followed the Chinese and also Indian models, their 
agriculture is unrivalled in Nepal, and their towns, temples and 
images of the gods are beautiful, and unsurpassed in material and work¬ 
manship. 

The Jaicis are their priesthood, and should never, on any account, be 
enlisted in our regiments. 

Rais and Limbus. —Roughly speaking the Limbus inhabit the 
eastern portion of Nepal, and the Rais the country between the Limbus 
and the valley of Nepal They are , mostly cultivators or shepherds. 

Their physique is good, and in appearance they are much like an 
ordinary Magar or Gurung They are very brave men, but of headstrong 
and quarrelsome natures, and, taken all round, are not considered as good 
soldiers as the Magar or Gurung. 

There is one regiment of Limbus in the Nepalese army, called the 
“ BhairSnath, ” but on account of their quarrelsome nature they were al¬ 
ways quartered apart The Limbus are bom shikaris, and most of 
the Maharaja’s tiger-trackers are Limbfis 

BAIS. 


Bantswar 

Kiranii Rom. 

Hondni 

Matwali. 

Butepa 

Kaling. 

Potrm. 

Debn 

Kamtal 

Puwal 

Dihpa 

Khambn 

Tanglna 

Dobali. 

Kalapacha 

Thulimg 

Hatwali. 

Salangia. 

Wahng. 

1 Derived from name of oitiee m which the^ resided. 
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Line-boys.—The progeny of Gurkha soldiers, who are horn and 
brought up m the regiment, are called hne-boys, and these might be 
divided into two distinct classes— { 

(1) The progeny of purely Qurkha p^'enta 

(2) The progeny of a Gnrkhi soldier unth a hill-woman. 

From the first class, if carefully selected, some excellent soldiers can 
be obtained , 

The second class shopid be avoided. The pure-bred lij;ie-boy is just 
as intelligent as the half-bred, and if boys are required for the band, 
or men as clerks, etc, it would be better to select them from out of ths 
first class Only a small percentage hf line-boys, even of the first class, 
should be enlisted 

The claims of line-boys to be provided for in the service are un¬ 
doubtedly very great, as Government has always, and very wisely, too, 
encouraged Gurkha colonies, and their fathers and grandfathers, having 
in many oases been all their lives in British employ, they have no other 
home than their regimental lines 

In their first generation their physique does not deteriorate much, 
and they almost invariably grow up to bo extremely intelligent men 
and full of military ardour. Their military education begins with 
their perceptive powers, as they commence playing at soldiers as soon 
as they cftn toddle about The wors^ point against line-bo;s is that 
unfortunately they often prove to be men of very loose habits 

Sir Charles Reid, k.O b., mentions that out of seven men who 
obtained the Order of Merit for the battle of Aliwal and Sobraon, five 
were line boys , and out of twenty-five Order of Merit men for the 
siege of Delhi, twelve were line-boys 

Kamara. —The Kamara is a slave. Most of the higher officials in 
Nepal retain Kamaras as attendants The offspring of a Magar, Gnrung, 
or Khas with a Kamara would be a Kamara 

KhawaS. —Khawas IB the offspiing of a slave-mother with a Thakur 
The children of this union become Khawas, and their posterity retains 
the name Khawas is also the name given to the illegitimate children 
of the king or royal family. 

Konwar. —A l^nwar who claims to be a Magar is the offspring of 
the connexion between a mendicant and any women He is generally 
an ill-bred-looking man, and should not be enbsted The Khas Kon¬ 
war 18 all nght. 

DhotiSs.—The Dhotias live in the extreme west m Nepal, and south 
of Jumla. They are not Gurkhas at all, and should never be enlisted 

Bands. —^Any man can become a Banda, which practically means a 
bondsman. For instance, A will go to B and say—“ Give me sixty 
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ropew oa»h and 1 wdl be your band* (or two years " On w^pt oi 

money he becomes a hands, mi is bound to work for the two y^ £« 
nothing beyond his food, bnt at^e oipiration of hie two years, if he hs» 

of some of themeniid 

oleesM of Nepal. No man belonging to any of these shonld be enlisted 
“ “ H'rt » f^nnd necessary to enlist any of *hem on anoonnt of ihmr 

professional Ijnimments, t£ey shonld be givens separate qua^m^and. 

M far as possible, be kept entirely, away from aU military dnhes. 

Chamakhola • 

Pamai • • * 

Drai 
Gam 
Eamaia 

Kami or Lohar • • 

Kasai (Newar) 

Kumlial » ' * 


Maii]i 
Fipa V 
Pore 
Sarkhi 


Soavonger 
Tailor, masioian 
Seller of pottery. 
Bard. 

Slare 
Ironsmith 
Butolier 
Potter 
Boatman 
KhaUai 
Sweepei ' 
Worker in leather. 


Basiel 

Bhomrel 

Bilekoti 

Clutona 

Daukoti 


Sarkhi Olans. 

( 

Wallers in leathe)—a mental class. 

Gaire 

Hamalia. 

Hitnng 
Madkoti 
Mangranti 1 


Bamtel 

Bimal 

Sirketi 

Sirmal. 


Ghotami. 


Kanal 


K ftTTfii or Lohar Clans 

I Ghartibewann j 

Basliali 

Reliffion, Arms, Dress and Characteristics.—About 600 yeais 

hefo^Chust It IS seid that Petya S.mha(Bnddha^the wise one) visited 

the Nepal valley, and found that the fnndamentol srinoyM of his reU- 
Zln h^ aheady been introdnoed amongst the Newars by M^jasn from 
Siina To Manjasri by the Bnddhists. and to Vijon hy the Hindu^ aM 
assigned, respectively, the hononr of having by a mi^le conve^d the 
larie mountain lake of Naga Tasa into the present feitile Nepal valley, 
by onttmg with one blow of a sword the pass by which the Bagmatl 

1 This olan i. donved from the fact of (ho ancestors of the same having rwided 
Within Barah Mangranth 
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river leaves the valley of IfepSl. To tlus day this pass is called “ Kofc 
bar," “ Bvord-cttt.” 

It IB known as a fact that 300 years b^ore Christ Buddhism flourish- 
ed m Nepal, and it is still* nominally’the faith of the majority of 
Newirs (some Newars have been Hindus from time immemorial) , yet it 
is steadily being supplanted by Hinduism, and before another century 
it will havtf entirely disappeared. * 

The Khas are HiuduS The Magars and Gurungr are«o also nomi¬ 
nally, but their Hinduism is not very strict. 

The Gumngs in their own couijtry are really Buddhists, though 
they would not admit it in India To this day their priests in their 
own homes are Lamas and Giabrings, but when sei ving m our regiments 
they submit to the Brahmans and employ them for all priestly functions. 

The fashionable religion is Hinduism, and it may therefore be said 
that Gttikhas are Hindus, and with them, therefore, Brahmans are the 
highest caste, from whose hands no imparity can oome. The Brahmans 
wear the thread (janeo) 

Connection of higher with lower castes.— In the case of Brah- 
mai;^ with Khas, or Khas with lower grades, there can be no maiiiage 
Neither c an a Magar marry a Gurung, oi mce versd, noi can a Solahjat 
Gumng into the Oharjat, or vieetversd 

The oflspring of an Opadhia Brahman^ with a Brahman’s widow is 
called “ Jaioi." That of a Jaici and certain Brahmans with a Khas, is 
called Khattrl The Khattri wears the thread, bat is below the Khas 
The offspring of a Khas with a Magarm or Guiungiu is a tioular 
Khas, but his very father will not eat with him, nor any pure Khas 

The progeny of an Opadhia Brahman with a Thakiir woman, or a 
Thakur with a Brahman woman of Opadhia class, gives a Hamal. 

That of a Thakur with a Magarm gives an Uchai Thakur. 
Religious ntes. —On the occasion of the birth of a child a rejoicing 
takes place for 11 days, and no one except near relatives can eat or drink 
with the father for 10 days On the eleventh day the Brahman comes, 
performs certain ceremonies, after which the father is supposed to be 
clean, and all friends are feasted and alms are given The same ceremony 
exactly takes place for a daughter as for a son, but the birth of the latter 
IB hailed with joy, as he has to perform the “ Kiriya," or funeral rites, 
of the parents The girl is looked upon more or less as an expense 

In our regiments II days’ leave is always granted to a man when a 
child is born to him 

Th^ Brahma^ (Opadhia) selects a name for the child on the eleventh 
day. Boys up to the age of six months, and girls up to five months, 
are allowed to suck their mother’s bieast only 
J. I. 31 • 
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On arriving at that age a grand dinner is given, and the Brahmans 
are feasted and propitiated Every fi lend and relation that ^as been 
invited IS supposed to feed theixhild with grain, but this is merely a 
form, each man just putting a gram in the-child’s mouth. The ceremony 
is called “ Bhat khilana,” “ to feed with iice 

Betrothals. —All the friends and relations are also snpposed to give 
the child prebents, winch generally take the shape of bangles of silver or 
gold Betrothals (called ^langni) take place any age over five years. 

When a marriage is agreed upon, the parents of the hoy give a gold 
ring to the girl as a sign of betrothal This is called “ Sahi Mundri '* 
Five 01 six fi lends of the paients of the boy, and these must belong 
to the same elan as the boy, and five oi six filends of the paients of 
the girl, and these must belong to the same clan as the girl’s father, 
assemble to witness the agieement m the presence of a Brahman. 
A dinner is then given to the friends and relations of the contracting 
parties by the father of the girl, but tKe father of the hoy is supposed 
to take with him some dahi (soui milk) and plantains as bis share to¬ 
wards the dinner 

Aftei a betrothal, except by breaking off the engagement, which can 
he done by going through a ceitain ceremony before witnesses, hut which 
iscouBideied veiy had foim, neither paity can mairy any one else, 
except on the death of one of them, when, if the zeal marriage has not 
taken place, or been consummated, they can do so 

Mamages —Mai nagos can take place at any time after the age 
of 7 It IS consulered good to get a girl mariied before she reaches the 
age of 13 A widow cannot marry a second time, but it is not considered 
disgraceful for hei to form part ot another man’s household A widower 
can mat ry again 

If a boy, without being engaged to her, meets a girl, falls m 
love, rans away and marries hei, he and his bnde cannot approach 
the gill’s father until called by him When the father-m-law lelents, 
he will send word telling the boy that he may present himself 
with his wife at his home on a certain hour of a certain day. On 
their ariival the fathor-in-law will paint a spot on their fore¬ 
heads with a mixture of iice and duhi Qlkd, din%%i or garnu) and then 
the boy and gnl will have to make submission by bending down and 
saluting him This is called “ DhSh Dinnu," 

Amongst Magars it is customary for mariiages to he performed by 
Brahmans, and the ceiomony is conducted in much the same way as the 
ordinal y Hindu in am age There is the mairiage cei emony, Janti, which 
IS so timed as to reach the biide’s house after midday, and which is fiist 
greeted with a shower of rice-balls, and then feasted by the parents 
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of the bnde The actual marriage takes place at uight, when the 
oeremony.of PhMra (circum-ambulation round the sacred fii o) is peifoimed 
and afterwards the Aneal Gathd (kuottn,^ a cloth which is stretched 
from the bridegroom’s waist o^er the luide’s shouldei). The latter 
ceremony is said to constitute the essential marriage tie. 

After marriage a divorce can be obtained by a Gurung (and often 
amongst Magais, too) by going through a ceremony called “Sinko 
Dago” or “Sinko Pangia,*’ but both the huaband and, wifia must agree 
to this. A husband has to pay H40 for his divorce, and the wife B160 
Two pieces of split bamboo are tied together, placed on two mud 
balls, and the money is put close by If either party takes up the 
bamboos, breaks them, and picks up the money, the other paity can 
go his or hei way in peace and amity, and marry again legally. 

In Nepal, Lamas, assisted by Giabriiigs, fulfil the priestly function 
of the Gui lings, both of the Chaijat and the Solahjat, but in our regi¬ 
ments Guiuiig mariiage ceremonies aie peiformed by Brahmans They 
say with true philosophy, “ JaisS, dSs, uuaisSL hhes, ” which might be 
translated as “ Do m Romo as the Romans do ” 

In Nepal no ceieraoiiy, whether that of mariiage, burial, or naming 
a child at biith, is peiforraed until the officiating Lama has determined 
the propitious moment by consultation of astrological tables, and by 
casting the hoioscope On this much stress is laid In the marriage 
of G urungs some ceiemony lesembhng the Ancal OathU is peiformed 
by the Lamas, and led lead is sprinkled by the bridegroom over the 
head of the bride Tins completes the actual ceremony All friends 
and relations are supposed to look away fiom the bnde whilst the red 
lead is actually being spimkled This ceremony is called “ Sindur 
halnu,^' “ to sprinkle red lead ” 

A Magar will not allow his daughter to marry into the clan from 
which he may himself have taken a wife, but Guruiigs have no objec¬ 
tion to this Neithei Magais nor Guiungs, however, will take wives 
from the clan they may belong to themselves 

Deaths and mourning haknu, “to mourn”—In our 
regiments, on the death of a near lelative, leave is granted foi 13 days. 
For a father the sonbiourns 13 days If an unmarned daughtei dies, 
the father mourns 13 days, unless she is still sucking her mother’s 
breasts, when he would only mourn for 5 days. If a mariied daughter 
dies, the father mourns her for one day only, bnt the father-in-law will 
mourn for 13 days Men shave their heads, hps, cheek, chins, and 
eyebrows for parents , also foi an elder brother if both parents are dead, 
but not otherwise 

Men only shave their heads for sons, younger brothers, and daugh¬ 
ters if unmarned. • 
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On the death of a Gurnng in his own oonntry he is bnried. The 
following ceremony takes place ‘—The body is wrapped ropnd with 
many folds of white cloth, pmAed together by splinters of wood, it is 
then earned by fnends and relations to the graveyard At the en¬ 
trance of the cemetery it is met by the officiating Lama, who, dressed 
in a long white garment, walks round the cemetery, singing a dirge, and 
the body is earned behind him until he stops opposite the gvave It is 
next loweredt intq the graye, and then all fnends and relations are 
supposed to throw a handful of earth upon the body, after which the 
grave is filled up, and stones placed above 

In our service Magars and Gurungs on death are either bnned or 
burned (but nearly always buried), accoiding to the wish of the nearest 
relative If they die either of choleia or of small-pox, they are mvan- 
ably buried Every regiment, if possible, should be provided with a 
cemetery The men much appreciate this 

Magars and Gurungs are exceedingly superstitious The moat 
ordinary occurrences of every-day life are referred by them to super¬ 
natural agency, frequently to the malevolent action of some demon. 
These godhngs have m consequence to be continually propitiated. 
Among the minor Hindu deities, Diorali, Chanel, and Devi, are those 
specially worshipped in Gurkha rbgimonts Outbreaks of any epidemic 
disease, each as cholera or small-pox, are invariably regarded as a 
malign visitation of Diorah or Devi When going on a journey no one 
will start on an unlucky day of his own accord After the date has been 
fixed, should any unforeseen occurrence prevent a man from starting, 
ho will often walk out a mile or two on the road he intended taking 
and leave a stick on the ground, as a proof of his intention having been 
earned out 

In March 1889 a Guikha woman died of cholera in the Gorakhpur 
recruiting dep6t. Every Gurkha officer, non-commissioned officer, and 
man at the depOt at once subscribed. The recruiting officers gave their 
share, and with the proceeds three goats, three fowls, four pigeons, and 
food of sorts, weie purchased Of these, one goat and the four pigeons 
were let loose, and the food thrown away in the name of Devi, and the 
balance of animals were sacrificed to her, and tlfeu divided and eaten. 
Before killing the animals, they all prayed together—“ Oh, mother 
Devi, we kill these beasts in thy name , do thou in return keep away all 
sickness from us.” 

As no fresh case occurred, although theie was some cholera about 
in the district, all the Gurkhas in the depdt were more firmly convinced 
than ever that this was due entirely to their having propitiated D6vi 
Every Gurkha regiment has a shrine to Diorali, and on the seventh 
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day of the Dasahra this is viaited by the whole battalioa m state pro- 
cession. 

Feslivals. —The following 18 a ta,Me of the festivals observed bv 
Gurkhas m our service, with f|he leave allowed — 


Basant Paficami (in honour of Spring) 

1 day 

Qivaratii .... 

1 » 

Holi (carnival) . . . • 

9 days. 

Bnan SaiQkranti 

' 1 day 

Bikhl Tarpan a . * 

-'I » 

Janam A^tam! (called Janma^tami) 

1 » 

Dasahra (called Dasm) • . 

10 days. 

DiwalT (called Tiwar, the feast of lamps in honour of the 
goddess Bhawani, at new moon of mouth of Karttik) 

4 

* f» 

Maghia Sagkranti (Hindu New Year) 

1 day 


The ceremonies at these festivals and their observance are, with a 
few minor points, the same as in Hindustan 

These holidays should notf m any way be curtailed or interfered 
with but should be granted in full 

The Dasahra is the chief festival of the Gurkhas, and they endeavour 
to celebrate it whether in quarters or the field Great preparations 
are made for it in procunng goats, buffaloes, etc, for the sacrifice. 
Every man in the regiment subscribes a oeitain amount towards the 
expenses* The commanding officers often give a buffalo or two, and 
every British oflBcer subscribes a certain amount also The arms of the 
regiment are piled, tents erected, and spectators invited to witness the 
dexterity of the men in severing the heads of buffaloes, the children 
perfotming the same office on goats The peiiod of this festival is con¬ 
sidered an auspicious time for undertaking wars, expeditions, etc. 

Caste rules with regard to food only apply to one description, viz .— 
“ dal and rice ” All other food, excepting “ dal and rice,” all Gurkhas 
will eat in common With Magars, unmanned “[phakurs, and with 
Gurungs, it is not necessary to take off any clothes to cook, or to eat 
any kind of food including “ dal and rice ” In Nepal the Khas need 
only remove their caps and shoes to cook or eat their food Should a 
Brahman of the Opadhia class prepare “ dal and rice,” all castes can eat 
of it Magars and gurungs will not eat the above if prepared by a 
Jaici BrahmaQ Superior castes will not eat dal and rice with inferior 
ones. 

In our regiments men generally form little messes of their own 
varying in size from two or three to a dozen As long as they are 
unmarried, Guikhas of the same caste will eat everything together. 
All Gurkhas will eat “shikai” in common, a word they use for all 
description of meat. 
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No Gurkhas, except some menial classes, will eat cows, nilgai, or 
female goats. Gnrungs eat buffaloes in their own oountrj, thoijgh they 
will stoutly deny it if accused ^11 kinds of game are prized by Gur¬ 
khas, deer of all varieties, pigs, porcupines^ pea-fowl, pigeons, pheasants, 
etc,, etc, but beyond all things a Gurkha likes fish 

Food cooked in ghee, including nee,’* but not “ dal,” is eaten by 
all classes in common • 

Thakurs jvho Jaave not ^opted the thread»will eat everything with 
Magar and Gurung 

All classes will drink water from the same masak, which, however, 
should be made of goat-skm. 

Brian Hodgson gi^es the following true and graphic account of the 
contrast between the way the Gurkha eats his food and the preliminary 
ceremonies which have to be observed by the orthodox Hindu — 

“ These highland soldiers, who despatch their meal in half an hoar, and satisfy 
the ceremonial law by merely washing their han&s and face and taking off their tur¬ 
bans before cooking, langh at the Pharisaical rigour of tho Sipalus, who must bathe 
from head to foot, and make pujii ero they can begin to dress their dinners, must 
eat nearly naked in the coldest weather, and cannot bo in marching trim again in 
less than three hours 

In war, the former readily carry several days' provisions on their back the 
latter would deem such an act intolerably degrading The former see in foreign 
service nothing, bat tho prospect of glory and spoil the latter can discover in it 
nothing, but pollution and peril freftu unclean men and terrible wizards, goblins, and 
evil spiiits In masses the former have all that indomitable confidence, each m all, 
which grows out of national integrity and success the latter can have no idea of 
this sentiment, which yet maintains the union and resolution of multitudes in peril 
better than all othei human bonds whatsoever, and onte thoroughly acquired, is by 
no means inseparable from servioe under the national standard 

In my humble opinion they are, by far, the best soldiers in Asia, and if they 
were made participators of our renown in arms, I conceive that their gallant spirit, 
emphatic contempt of madhesids (people residing in the plains), and unadulterated 
military habits, might be relied on for fidelity, and that our good and regular pay 
and noble pension establishment would serve perfectly to counterpoise tho influence 
of nationality so far as that could injuriously affect ns " 

The above was written by Mr Brian Hodgson in 1832, and 25 years 
later, namely, in 1857, he wrote — ^ 

“ It IS infinitely to be regretted that the opinions of Sir Henry Fane, or Sir 
Charles Napier, and of Sir John Lawrence, as to the high expediency of recruiting 
largely from this source, were not acted upon long ago ” 

On service the Guikbas put aside the very small caste prejudices 
they have, and will cook and eat their food, if necessary, in uniform, 
and with all accoutiements on 

Gurkhas will eat all and every kind of vegetables and fruit. They 
have a great partiality for garlic and pepper, and are very fond of 
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potatoes, cabbages, cucumbers, and squasb (kadu). They will smoke 
any Engjish or Indian tobacco, and are very fond of cheroots. They will 
smoke out of any Enghsh>made pipe, evi^n if with a bom mouth-piece, 
although they are likely to make a little fuss over the latter, just to 
save their consciences 

Arms. —The kukri, a short, curved, broad-bladed, and heavy knife, 
is the reg.1 national weapon of the Gurkhas, and it is worn by all from 
the highest to the lowesk In our regim 0 nt|i they arp caijied in a frog 
attached to the waist-belt From tlie beginning of the handle to the 
end or point of the blade it averages about 20 inches in length 

Where wood is plentiful, they are very fond of practising cutting 
with the kukri, and they will cut down with one blow a tree the size of 
an ordinary man’s arm A really skilful cutter will cut off slice after 
slice from the end of a piece of green wood, each slice being not thicker 
than an ordinary piece of shoe leather They call this “ chinnu,” to 
slice off 

They are also skilful with the guUl, (pellet bow) knocking down and 
killing the smallest birds with ease All who can manage to raise the 
funds endeavour to possess themselves of some soi t of hre-arm. 

Dress. —The national dress of the Gurkhas of the poorer class, such 
as we enlist, is one that shows them off <to the greatest advantage, and 
consists of the following — 

A piece of cloth (lanqoii) worn, as natives of India do, round the 
loins, etc A thin waistcoat fitting tight and buttoned all the way up 
to the throat A long piece of cloth, which is often a pagri, and is 
wrapped round the waist, and by which the kukri is carried A pair of 
brown Gurkha shoes, as described farther on 

A black round cap, high on one side and low on the other, and 
finally, a kind of thin blanket or thick sheet, called Khadi, which is worn 
as follows —The two corners of the breadth are first taken One is 
carried over the right shoulder and the other is brought up under the 
left arm, and the two coiners tied together about the centre of the chest. 

A third corner, the one diagonally opposite No 1, is now taken, and 
brought over the left shouldei and tied in a knot with the fourth corner, 
which IS brought up*ander the right arm and opposite the centre of the 
chest 

This dress leaves the arms quite bare from above the elbows, and 
the legs are naked from halfway down to the knees, thus showing off 
his grand limbs. 

The blanket, by being tied as described above, forms a kind of large 
bag, which extends all the way round the back, and in this Gurkhas 
very often catry their goods and chattels. 
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The Giu'khi shoe is square-toed, fits well up over the iustep, passes 
]asfc under the ankle, and then round and pretty high up ahove the 
heel It 18 made of rough.lool^ng but good brown leather, and all sew¬ 
ing m it 18 done with strips of raw hide. ' It is an excellent, durable 
shoe, IS not affected by water in the same way that an ordinary native 
shoe of India is, and it is much less liable to come off in boggy ground 

When thl sun is very hot, Gurkhas will often unwind thoir waist- 
belt and tie tke same over their heads in the shape of a pagri, taking it 
off again in the afternoon, when it begins to cool down again 

The upper classes of Nepal aAd most of the residents of Kathmandu 
wear the following — 

The above-mentioned national cap, or one much like it, 

A kind of double-breasted frock-coat, called cauhandi, fitting tight 
everywhere, especially over the arms, fastened inside and outside by 
means of eight pieces of coloured tape, four inside and four outside The 
four outside pieces of tape when tied show two on the left breast and 
high up, and the other two ou the left side about level with the waist 

A white or coloured waist-cloth or pagri, with the invariable kukri, 
a pair of pyjamas very loose down to just below the knee, and from 
thence fitting the leg down to the ankle, and a pair of the national 
shoes 

Under the coat is worn a shut, of which three or four inohes are in¬ 
variably allowed to show They never tack their shirts inside their 
pyjamas. 

The frock-coat and pyjamas above mentioned are made of a double 
layer of a thin shiny cotton cloth. Between the two layers a padding of 
cotton wool IS placed, and these seemed by parallel lines of sewing 
which run close to each other To make this still more secure, diagonal 
lines of sewing are also resorted to. This makes a very comfortable 
and warm, hut light, suit 

Amusements and sports. —Gurkhas delight m all manly sports,— 
shooting, fishing, etc,—and are mostly keen sportsmen and possess great 
skill with gun and rod They amuse themselves in their leisure hours 
either in this way in the field, or in putting the shot, playing quoits or 
foot-hall, and they are always eager to join in any ^ame with Europeans 

General Sir Charles Beid, k o B , says — 

“ AH Qurkhis are keen sportsmen and are never so happy as when they are on a 
tiger’s track A man I lost at Delhi, had killed twenty-two on foot, they never 
waste a shot, they call ammunition ‘ Khasana,’ * treasure ’ ” 

They are good gardeners, but very improvident, as they never will 
save up seed for the next season’s sowing. They are very fond of 
flowers, and will often go a long distance to procure some. They often 
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make necklaces of flowers, whicli they wear, and will also put floweis 
hway m a glass of water in their barracks. 

General character. —^As comparec^ with other orientals, Gurkhas 
are bold, enduring, faithful, fnank, very independent, and self-reliant, in 
their^own country they aie 3 ealouB of foreigners and self-asserting 
They despise the natives of India, and look up to and fraternize with 
European^ whom they admire for their superioi knowlwlge, strength, 
and com age, and whom they imitate in dre^ and habits, g 

They have the following saying —“ TSpiwar kB.'mwdr, Lurjglwdr 
khannSwdr** —“The cap-wearer works/the lungi-wearer eats,” 

They are veiy 3 ealous of their women, hut are domestic m their 
habits, and kind and affectionate husbands and parents. As a conse¬ 
quence, their wives are less shy and reserved, and have more freedom, 
and reciprocate their affection, carefully looking after their uniform 
and all culinary and domestic matteis 

As a rule, recruits on 30 ining are very unsophisticated, very truthful, 
but dirty, and the fiist lesson that has to be taught them is that 
“ cleanliness is next to godliness ” 

The great vice of Gurkhas is gambling, to which they are greatly 
addicted Thougli hot-tempered and easily roused, they are in general 
quiet, well-behaved men, and extremely Amenable to discipline With a 
Arm 3 ust hand ovei them, punishments are^raro 

Gurkhas are capable of being polished up to a degree of smartness 
that no native troops can approach, and which cannot be much sur¬ 
passed even by Biitish tioops No officer can be too strict with them 
in parades, but they hate being “ nagged at ” 

Education. —In Kathmandu good schools exist, m which English 
and Hindi aie taught, but our recruits, being almost entirely drawn fiom 
the agiicultural classes, aie quite ignoiant of reading or writing In 
our battalions schools exist foi their instiuction in leading, writing, and 
doing accounts, both in English and vernacular, and those aie generally 
well attended Numbers of men learn to read and write fiora filends 
in their barracks It may seem strange, but it is an undoubted fact, 
that a number of recruits are yearly obt amed who profess to euhst 
merely for the sake of learning to read, write, and do accounts 

^adltions.—^The Gurkha, from the warlike qualities of his fore- 
fatheis, and the traditions handed down to him of their military piowess 
as conquerors of Nepal, is imbued with, and cherishes, the true military 
spirit. 

His physique, compact and stuidy build,, powerful muscular develop¬ 
ment, keen sight, acute hearing, and hereditary education as a sportsman, 
eminently capacitate him for the dutiesof a light infantry soldier on the 
J. I. 32 
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mountain side, Avliile his acquaintance with forest lore makes him as a 
pioneer m a jungle almost unrivalled, whilst his national weapon, the 
kukri, has in Burma and other places proved itself invaluable. 

The bravery displayed by the Gurkhas in their contests with the 
British has alieady been alluded io, and their own traditions afford ample 
proof of the dogged tenacity with which they can encounter danger and 
hardship r „ 

The reti^n of the Nepal army fiom Diggarcheh in the year 1790, 
amongst other instances, affords a distinguished proof of their daring 
and liardihood The following extracts fiom Captain T Smith’s book 
are very chaiacteiistic — 

“At Bhartpar it was an interesting and amusing sight to witness the extreme 
good fellowship and kindly feeling with which the Europeans and the Gurkhas 
mutually regarded each other A six foot two grenadier of the G9th would offer a 
cheroot to tho “littlo Giirkhee,” as he styled him, the latter would take it from 
him with a grin, and when his tall and patronising comrado stooped down with a 
lighted cigar mhis mouth, the little mountaineer never hesitated a moment m puflSug 
away at it with tho one just received, and they wore consequently patted on the 
back and called “ prime chaps ’* 

At tho assault of Bhartpur, the Goorklias were ordered to follow in after the 

69th 

These directions were obejed, with the exception of going m with them 
instead of iftcr them , for when tho British grenadiers with a deafening “ hurrah ” 
made their maddening lush at tht breach, at that gloiious and soul stirring moment 
it was impossible to restrain them, and they dashed into the thick of it 

In the morning after the storming of Bhartpur, when being praised for then 
gallantly by their Biitisli comi ados, they returned the flattering partiality of the 
latter by the following characteristic remark “ The English are brave as lions, 
they are splendid sepoys, and very nearly equal to us ' ” 

The following story is given as illustiative of tbeir coolness and 
amenability to discipline — 

“ A tiger had been seen within a fow milos of Dehra, and Colonel Young fthen 
Captain and tho gallant commanding office! of the Simoor battalion), accompanied by 
Colonel Childers, of Her Majesty’s 11th Diagoons, mounted an elephant and hastened 
to tho spot They, however, were uusuccessful in rousing him, and after a long and 
tedious search wore returning home 

A Gurkha sepoy was tollowing the elephant with his gun on his shoulder, when 
Jio suddenly dropped on one kme and piesented his iifle as if in the act to fire Hav¬ 
ing, however, roused tho attoution ot tho sportsmen, he did not pull the trigger but 
kept hiB guu fixed in tho same position lie had suddenly caught sight of the fiery 
eyes of the tigei who was crouching among the underwood, within thiee paces of 
his gun in this situation they steadily regarded each other The elephant was im¬ 
mediately pushed up close to the kneeling Gmkhii, but neither of tho sportsmen 
could succeed in catching a glimpse of the animal In order, if possible, to observe 
the direction more accurately. Captain Young called out ‘Eeooverarms' The sepoy 
came to the ‘ Becov oi ’ as calmly and collectedly as if on his own parade ‘ Present.’ 
Down went the gun again, this was repeated, but still the tiger was mmsible 
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Captain Young exclaimed ‘ That gallant fellow shall not be loft nnaasisted,' and 
in a moment dropped from the elephant and placed himself close to the sepoy He 
looked alfbng the levelled barrel, but to no purpose; the brute was not to be distin* 
guished 

Cocking his gun, therefore, h^tol J. the G-urkhS to lire, there was a terrific roar, 
a rush forward for one instant, and all was still When tho smoke had just cleared 
away, there lay tho tiger perfectly dead Tho ball had struck the centre of his fore¬ 
head and eyteicd his brain ” • 

Dr Oldfield in his •book points out ^that the^e is^ not a singlo 
instanco of a Ifepal chief taking bribes fiom, oi selling himself for 
money to the Biitish or any other State This loyalty to themselves 
xs only equalled by their loyalty to us during the fiery ordeal of the 
Mutiny, the records of which, as well as of Amheyla, of the Kabul 
campaign, and many other wars and battles, amply testify the value of 
the sei vices rendered us by our Gruikha regiments since incorporation in 
oui army m 1815 

Their fighting quahties, whether for stuidy, unflinching courage 
or enduring elan, are nulh sectindus amongst the troops we enrol in our 
ranks from the varied classes of our Indian Empire, and no greater 
compliment can be paid to tbeir biavery than by quoting one of tlioir 
sayings— 

Kafar human hhanda m 9 ,nnu ramrO ' 

“ It IS better to die than to bo a coward ' ” 
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-Family NYMPHALIDi®. 

Subfamily SatyeinjE. 

1. Mycalesis (Satoa) maia, n, sp , Plate T, Figs. I, d , 2, 9. 

Habitat : Battak Mountains, N.-E. Sumatra. 

Expanse . d*, 1 8 to 1*9, 9,21 inches 

Description* Male. TJppersidb, both wings black, glossed with 
vinous lu some lights, a narrow waved marginal line. Foreioing with 
the costa, apex broadly, and outer margin docreasingly paler, a small 
black white-pupilled ocellus in the anterior discoidal interspace, 
sometimes with a smaller ocellus attached to it posteriorly; a largo 
round black spot in the first median interspace, outwardly bounded by a 
pale line Mindwing with a broad whitish patch on the costa at the base 
of the wing, the outer margm^harrowly pale. Underside, both wings 
fuscous, the outer margin bears a narrow waved black line, then a 
waved narrow ochreous (m some specimens violet) line, then a nearly 
straight ochreous (or violet) line, the extreme margin narrowly black 
Forewing with the apex washed with ochreous; a subapical black ocellus, 
sometimes with a second smaller one attached to it posteriorly, and a 

.1. IT. 1 • 
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very large posterior ooellus, these ocelli have a white pxtpil, the black 
portion surrounded by an ochreous, a black, and lastly a vi(|let ring j the 
inner margin broadly whitish Hindwmg with a basal nearfy straight 
and a discal irregular violet fascia, a semes of seven ocelli towards the 
margin similar to those on the forewing, but the outer rings of all of 
them joined and forming a continuous violet bordering to the whole 
senes of ocelli, the first, fourth and sixth ocelli of medium size, the second, 
third and seventh small, the fifth the largest.^ Female. Upfbuside, both 
mnga much paler than in the male Woremng with an indistinct subapical 
broad dull ferruginous fascia, reaching from the costa to the first median^ 
uervule, otherwise similar to the male, except that all the secondary 
sexual characters found in the male are wanting. 

Nearest to M, maianeas, Hewitson, the only other species in the 
Hubgenus Satoa, desonbed by Hewitson from Malacca [?] and Sarawak, 
of which the female has alone been figured, and from which the same 
sex of M mata appears to differ in having a subapical ocellus on the 
upperside of the forewmg, and the “ orange band " instead of being 
very nchly coloured and prominent is reduced to an obscure cloud ou 
both surfaces. 

This species appears to occur not uncommonly in the mountains of 
N -E Sumatra, and there are numerous specimens m Dr. Martin's 
collection as well as m my,own. I possess specimens taken in July and 
December Both Mr Henley Grose Smith (“HeadHunters of Borneo"), 
and Dr. B. Hagen (“ Die Pflanzen- nnd Thierwelt von Deh auf Der 
Ostkuste Sumatra’s ”) record M mmaneas, Hewitson, from Sumatra, 
but this species is probably the one meant. 

Subfamily Morphinj:. 

2. STIOHOPHTHAiiMA SPARTA, n. sp., Plate I, Pig, 4, d*. 

ELiBiTAT Manipur. 

Expanse <5*, 50 inches 

Description Male Upperside, both wings deep nob reddish-ful¬ 
vous or ferruginous Foreioing with the irregular discal black line of the 
underside shewing through by transparency, th<o apical area widely 
pale fulvous, this pale area extends from the suWargmal hastate 
black markings to Just within the ^oal black Hue, it is very 
wide bn the costa, but dies away to nothing before reaching the first 
median nervule, a senes of five submarginal hastate black markings, 
one in each interspace from the upper discoidal nervule to the sub- 
median nervure, increasing progressively in size from the anterior to 
the posterior marking, a large black patch at the apex, a submarginal 
fulvous line, beyond whiyh is a narrower anteoiliary black Hnh, both 
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reaching from the inimr angle to the lowmr disooidal neirale; the area 
enclosed by^e coalescing of the hastate markings forms a series of 
su: ronnde^spots regularly increasing in size, the anterior spot the 
smallest, the jiosterior one th» J«i.rgest, these spots are of a slightly 
darker shade than the pale falrons apical area, but not so dark as the 
dark, rich reddish*fulyouB of the rest of the wing. Hindwing with the 
abdominal and outer margins rather paler than the rest of Hihe wing, a 
snbmarginal senes of seven black markings, qf which the autenor one is 
a small Innnle with its concave edge directed towards i\fe base of the 
wing, the next five markings are hastatorshaped,'* increasing in size from 
the anterior one to the postenor one m the first median interspace, the 
seventh posterior marking somewhat quadrate in form, and occupying tho 
whole width of the submedian interspaoo, a fine black antecihary thread. 
Underside, both wings of a reddish«falvoas of not quite so nch a shade 
as on the upperside. Forewing with a small irregular,black marking 
towards the base of the cell, a highly irregular and ziz-zag black line 
crosses the middle of the cell and extends both to the costa and to the 
submedian nervure, the postenor portion of the line is broken and 
shifted outwardly below the median nervure; the upper, middle, and 
anterior half of the lower disco-cellular nervule defined by a black line, 
an irregular discal black Ime from the costa to the submedian nervure, 
3ust touching the lower end of the cell, beyqpd the lino is a series of five 
somewhat cordate, reddish ocelli, each ocellus centred with a whitish 
lunule and bounded by a fine whitish and then a fine black line, the 
four anterior ocelli equal-sized, the fifth posterior one in the first median 
interspace a little larger, beyond these ocelli is another irre gular black 
line from the costa to the inner margin, this line is narrower and paler 
than the discal one, the space between these tjvo lines is anteriorly some¬ 
what paler than the rest of the wing, a submargwal nebulous straight 
blackish band; a very fine antecihary black lino. Eindwing with an 
irregular sub-basal and a discal black Ime, the latter posteriorly carving 
round and almost meeting the posterior end of the former, both termina- 
tmg above the anal angle on the submedian nervure, a series of five 
ocelli on the disc similar to those in the forewing, the posterior one the 
largest and rather miss^iapen, the anterior one the next largest, tho three 
m, the middle nearly equal sized, the outer discal fulvous line and 

m 

* The late Frofesaor J. 0. Westwood well described these peculiar and oharac* 
teristio markings of the genus Sttohophthalma as being built up of a much 
curved lunule on the margin ooalosoing inwardly with a, spear-shaped spot. 'lo me 
thei» markings have a cunous likeness to the black silhouette of thp head and 
dioulders of a human figure, especially the third marking from tho anal angle of 
the hindwing ui the specimen here figured. 
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blaekisli dtibiaarginarl band fts in the forewing; ft siftalt oval dee|» Mack 
spot at the anal angle, with a black cloud abo^e it reding to the 
poetenor ocellus; an anteciliary black thread dafewnos blftok. Body 
throughout ferruginous 

Nearest to 8 hmqua, Westwood, var mffusa, Leech,* from Western 
China, differing m the forewing on the upperside in the pale apical area 
being very much smaller, not extending into the cell asoit does in 
8, howquOf svffnsa, on Ahe hindwing the hastate markings in 8 spwrta 
are well formed, in Mr. Leech’s species they have lost all shape, having 
coalesced into an almost solid blaqk band. On the underside the ground¬ 
colour m 8. hoioqua, var. mffusa is pale greenish, in 8 aparta it is 
fcrrugmous, but this may be only a sexual difference; but in true 
8 hoioqua and its named variety the enter discal line and the submar¬ 
ginal band on both Wings are half tho distance apart that they are in 
8 sparta , and they have six and sometimes seven ocelli on the forewing, 
while 8 sparta has only five. 

Described from a smgle example purchased from a telegraph 
signaller employed at Manipur 

Subfamily Nymphalinje. 

3. Herona pringondani, Fruhstorfer, Plate HI, Figs. 5, cf , 4, $. 
II pnngondam, Frahstorfef, Ent. Nach, vol xix, p. 314 (1893). 

Habitat Java 

Expanse <5*, 2*9, 9,2 9 to 3*1 inches 

Description • Male. Upperside, both wings dull brown, slightly 
tinged with ochreons Forewing with an indistinct pale oblique band 
across the end of the discoidal cell, a bi-oad very irregular disoal 
white baud extending across the wmg, divided into oblong spots by the 
blown veins crossing it, the four anterior portions from the costa to 
the third median nervule ai’e placed outwardly obliquely, the first portion 
on the costa is very small, the second is larger, the third is the 
largest, the fourth not quite so long as the third but Imoader, the 
lour remaining portions of the band are placed parallel to tho outer 
margin, the upper portion in the second median interspace is oval in 
shape, the second portion is the largest of all and has a small roqnd 
black spot in its middle, tho third is smaller than the second but bears 
a largo round black spot, the posteriormost portion on the inner margin 
IS short, two subapical crescent-shaped white spots placed obbquely, 
divided by the upper discoidal nervule. Hindwing with a broad even 
discal white band extending from the costa to near the abdominal margin, 
* Batt. from Ohiaa, Japan, and Coroa, p 114, pi. fig. 8, femeAe (1882). 
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4i'VidAdby alugbly blackish fascia which is bcoken ati itbe third 

irie almTi nervule; an indistinct ochreons cloud acztiss and beyond the end 
of the' cell? some whitish spots on the margin towards the apex. 
Underside, with a •highly irregalar narrow discal brown 

Ime extending across the surface, commencing above the anal angle of the 
hind wing and ending m a rather broad dark fascia at the costa of the fore- 
wing. F(M*iS«>i»sr*whiti8h, the inner margin very broadly extending half 
way across the discoidal call pale ochreons , ap oblique brown band across 
the middle of the cell, a short one at the end of the <^1, the white 
band of the uppersido indistinctly defined, but the two black spots 
divided by the first median nerrnle distinct bat smaller than on the 
npperside. Hindtoing whitish mottled and clouded with pale ochreons- 
brqwn, an oval conspicuous brown spot in the middle of the cell placed 
against the subcostal nervnre Female shaped asid marked precisely as 
in the male, and can only be distinguished thorofiom by the stouter 
abdomen and the structure of the foielegs 

Nearest to H schoenb^gi, Staudxnger,* from South-East Borneo, 
from which it appears to difEer m the fore wing in the discal white hand 
being broader and coutmuous throaghout, in U schoenhei g% it is broken 
up into a double series of spots, the outer senes is white, the inner 
pale ochreons, m the hindwmg the diacdl white band in JT. pnngondant 
18 placed much farther from tho outer maijgin than in H schoenbergt, 
and the black fascia it bears is strongly broken and di&locatod in the 
middle, while in H sthoenbergi the white discal band approaches much 
nearer the margin, and the black fascia across the band is continuous 
throughout and divides the band nearly equally, lastly, theio is a small 
round black spot in the middle of tho first median luterspaco in 
H, 8choenberg% which is wholly wanting in if ingondam 

Desci’ibed from one male and two females A'cceived fiom Mi H 
Finhstorfer, to whose courtesy I am indebted for a copy of his desciip- 
tion of the species, which reached me just in time to enable me tb sub¬ 
stitute his name for tho one 1 had pioposcd for this luteiesting Herona. 

4 Herona sumatrana, Moore, Plate III, Fig 7, $. 

JS awnatrana, Moore, ^Trans Eat Soo Load, 1881, p 308. 

Habitat N.-E Sumatra 

Expanse <?, 3*0 to 31; 9,3'1 to 3 4 inches 

* Herona senoenhergt, Staudxnger, Ins, vol ui, p 337, n 8, pi iii, fig, 3 (1890), 
Tol. IV, p. 84 (1891). Tho figure is probably taken from a female specimen This 
may be the species referred to by Mr W Doherty m Journ A. S B , rol Inn, 
pt. 2, p. 122 (1889) thus Euthaha {Felderta) macnam, Distant, is mimicked by 
a now and remarkable species'of Heiona (?) of which both sokcs wore taken by me 
in Borneo, and are now m Mr Nonmoegeu’s possessiSu ” 
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Description* Male. Upperside, both mngs duU lupown, slightly 
tinged with oohreous. Forewvng with a disoal macular hand ooxuosting of 
seven separated portions, the four antenor ones elongated, whi.t&h,^daated 
with f asoons, the three posterior ones roixided, white, tinted with violet 
in some lights, three subapical small violet-white spots arranged m an 
equilateral triangle, with the apex of the triangle towards the outer 
margin of the wing, a large quadrate ochreous spot in the first median 
interspace withiq the dispal hand, a smaller one in the snbmedian 
interspace hiSpcted hy the intemervul«fr fold, a narrow streak on the 
inner margm flijidtrinsf with a hroad even discal white hand, strongly 
tinted with violet in some lights, extending from the costa to near the 
abdominal margin, divided by a highly irregular fascia, anteriorly 
fuscous, posteriorly broader and paler, the fascia broken at the tlfibrd 
median nervule, a complete marginal senes of whitish spots between 
the veins. Ukoerside, both wings marked and coloured almost exactly as 
in II pingondanii Fruhstorfer, from JaVa. Female, as in the male, but 
the violet suffusion of the upperside rather more prominent 

Closely allied to H schoenbergiy Staudinger, from South-East 
Borneo, and to If. pnngondani. It differs from both in the violet 
reflections of the upperside, it agrees with the latter m the fuscous 
fascia of the hindwing on the upperside placed on the discal white band 
being strongly broken and,dislocated in the middle, thereby differmg 
from the former. The markings of the forewmg differ a good deal m 
detail in H. pringondani and E. sumatiana, as will be noted by a reference 
to the figures and descriptions of the two species 

Described from two males and three females in Dr Martin’s and 
my collection, one of which was taken in the virgin forest at Selesseh 
in September. It may be a mimic of the common species of Eutkaha 
{Felderia) of the group of cocytina, Horsfield, 

5. Neptis OLiNioiDis, u. sp., Plate I, Fig. 8, d. 

Habitat ; Battak Mountains, N,-E. Sumatra. 

Expanse : d, 5,2*2 mches. 

Description Male and Female Uppbrsid^, 6o< A wmgrs deep black, 
markings creamy-white Forewing with the disooidal streak wide, joined 
to the triangular spot beyond, just “ nicked ” or indented anteriorly at 
tha end of the cell; the discal senes consists of seven spots, placed m 
two groups, the upper of three, the lower of four spots, the groups well 
separated, the uppermost spot very small, linear, the two following 
large, conjoined, divided only by the upper discoidal nervule, the four 
posterior spots laigo, contiguous, the submarginal macular line 
obsolete m the male, composed of small linear streaks in the female. 
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Minekidng wifch a broad difloal band, widest on the oosta, gradually and 
evenly tapering to the abdominal margin; the snbmarginal band oom* 
posed of prominent narrow portions, an indistinct pale line between the 
disoal and snbmarginal bandl, a similar marginal line. TJnoebsidb, 
both wings reddish-brown, all the markings broader than on the upper- 
side. Foremng with three maigmal lines, the inner one very narrow, 
the middleaone the broadest, on the margin are two white Spots divided 
by the lower disooidal nervule, and two others divided by the first 
median nervule. Hindwxng with a short basal streak pu the oosta, 
behind which is a longer carved ope running into the discal band; 
between the discal and submarginal bands is a narrow straight line; 
two lines on the margin, the outer one the broader. 

« Perhaps nearest to N. cUma^ Moore,* from Bengal (Moore) and Siam 
(Dtuce), known to me by the figure and description only, from which it 
appears to differ in having the disooidal streak and spot beyond in the 
forewmg 30 ined instead of separated, the discal spots larger, the discal 
band on the hmdwmg narrower, tapenng, instead of being of equal 
width throughout, the submarginal band creamy-white like the other 
markings mstead of being “ brownish-white ” Prom the figure of 
N. nandina, Moore, it differs in the disooidal streak and spot beyond of 
the forewmg being contmuous, the disoal senes of spots seven in num¬ 
ber instead of six, they are also larger and conjoined instead of being well 
separated, the markings of the hmdwmg on both surfaces very similar. 

Described from two examples m my collection, taken in June, there 
are numerous examples in Dr Martin’s collection. 

6. Neptis NisiEA, n. sp, Plate I, Pig 9, <f. 

Habitat: Java 

Expanse . <7, 1*3 inches. 

Descbiption . Male. Uppebside, both wings deep black with pure 
white markings. Forewmg with a narrow streak m the disooidal coll 
well separated from the tnangulor spot beyond, the discal senes con¬ 
sists of six spots, placed in pairs, each pair conjmned, divided only by 
the crossing vein, a spbmarginal series of small linear spots more or 
less obsolete about the third median nervule. Hxndwing with the disoal 
band narrow on the abdommal margin gradually and regularly increas¬ 
ing m width to the costa; the submarginal band consists of six very 
narrow well separated spots; there is also an extremely faint line 
between the discal and submargmal bands, and a similar marginal line 
Unoebside, both wings chocolate-brown with pure white markings. 
Forswing with the inner margin broadly fusoous; the discoidal streak 
* Proo. Zool. Soo. Loud., 1872, p. 563, pi. xzui, %. 6, maU, 
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yery wide; the aroterior pair of spots of the disoal series ooathMsed to 
the costa, the margla bears three int^apted eeiies of spots* jSSbd- 
wing with a oosiial band at the base of the wing; an obsooM gprey 
fascia posterior to this; the discad band •very narrow on the abdomanel 
margin, very broad on tho costa, followed by a grey line, ^be spots of 
the submarginal band wider and more Imtular than above; two prominent 
marginal lines, the outer the wider < 

It IS difficult to say to what group N, ^iscsa belongs The disoal 
band of the l^rewing being divided mto three pairs of spots allies it 
to the N, columella ^onp, the pure white markings and general /ooies 
ally it to tho N. nata group It is also near to N. nandmct, Moore, 
originally deaciibed from Java and Dai^eeling, but the middle paor of 
spots of the disoal senes on the forewmg being conjoined instead of 
well separated will immediately differentiate between tho two species. 
On the whole it appears to be nearest to N. pampanga, Felder, from 
N.-W Luzon, as figured m* Herr Georg Semper’s “Sohmett. der 
Plnlippimsohen luseln,” pi. xxix, figs 6, male, 7, female, from which 
it may instantly be known by the discal band of the hind wing on the 
underside being half the width at the point where it touches the 
abdominal margin that it is in that species. 

Desenbed from two examples received from Herr H Fmhstorfer. 

C 

7. Ahoynnis niphe, Lmnesus, Plate III, Figs. 1 and 2. 

The gynandromorphous example of A. mphe, Linneens, here figured 
was reared by Mrs S Robson at Bankipur, Behar, Northern India, 
and emerged from the pupa on the 2nd March, 1893. It is thus refer* 
red to* by that lady in descnbiug her experiments in breeding this 
species —** One lusus naturae, a male, had one wing as in the ordinary 
male, and the other as in the ordinary female! ” 

This insect has the right-hand pair of wings masculme, the left- 
hand pair feminine In the masculine half of the insect there is, 
however, in the forewmg on the npperside a sUght admixture of femi¬ 
nine coloiation, the round black spot in the lower diaooidal interspace 
in the outer disoal senes of spots has a streak of white on eithm* side 
of it, and on the disc are many irregular blue-hlaok streaks more or less 
oonnectmg the black spots The hmdwing is quite normal. On the 
underside of the masculine forewing there is the commencement of a 
well-defined white snbapical band as m a normal female example, and 
the discal black spots have, as on Uie npperside, some irregular blue- 
black markings attached to them. The hindwing on the undemide ie 
quite normaL Th^ feminine pair of wings are smaller tb wi the maseo* 

* Joum. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soo., vol. vui, p. Ift2 (1808). 
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Ijne pair, and have all the markings ai^ ooloratien of an oidinary 
£eiQale. The masculine antenna is 14 mm. in length; the feminine is 
mtM^ shorter, being only 10*5 mm. in length. Externally the organs 
of g^eration are masculine, *1 have not dissected them to asoei'tain 
their internal structure. 

OynandromorphouB butterflies are very rare. In all my experience 
I have met^with, only one other example in India, a specimhn of Cyllo- 
genes smadepa] Moore, ccfllected by the late Mr. Ottg M^ler, and now 
in d. H. Leech's possession. The late Professor '^estwood has 

flgnred two separate examples of CUnhochroa aorist Doubleday and 
Hewitson; MrT George T. Baker has figured and described the primary 
sexual characters of an Eroma {Nepheionia) hippiOf var ^<ra, Felder, 
and Herr Georg Semper an example of Fapilio castor^ Westwood, 
these are the only other Indian gynandromorphous butterflies of which 
1 am aware. , 

8. Buthalu sakii, n. sp., Plato III, Fig. 3, $, 

Habitat : N 'E. Sumatra. 

Expanse 9,31 inches 

Descbiption ‘ Female. Uppebsipe, Jfofh wings pale ochreons^brown. 
Jforetoing with a narrow fuscous line crossing the discoidal cell near the 
base, continued to the submedian nervure^ a large ring«spot in the 
middle and another at the end of the discoidal cell; a series of five 
semi-transparent sullied-white spots between the veins beyond the end 
of the cell, from the subcostal nervure to the first median nervnle, 
the anteriormost spot linear; the second also linear, but a little longer 
than the first, the third spot triangular, the smallest of the three, the 
fourth spot larger than the third, cordate, the fifth the largest of 
all, also cordate; beyond this series of spots is a broad irregular 
difEused violet-whitish-powdery fascia, narrow at the costa, wide on 
the inner margin, bearing a senes of dark sagittate markings placed 
between the veins from the lower discoidal nervnle to the submedian 
nervure; a very small fuscous nng-spot in the submedian interspace 
placed at the point where the first median nervnle originates. Hindwing 
with a small fuscous spot in the middle of, and a much larger 
ring-spot closing the cell; a discal series of six spots similar to 
and in continuation of the series in the forewing, the three anterior 
ones large, oordiform, decreasing in size, placed in the costal, upper 
and lower subcostal interspaces, the fourth spot in the discoidal inter¬ 
space almost obsolete and very small, the fifth and sixth spots in the 
median interspaces small; the outer margin broadly whitish washed 
with a metallio greenish-blue of a ennous shadf, and bemdng a prominent 
J. II. 2 
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denlaied dark Hne in its middle. Undebside, hoik mnga pale ockreous, 
all the markings similar to those on the npperside but much more pro¬ 
minent. Sindwing with the usual markings m and around the disooidal 
cell, otherwise as on the upperside. Body above and below concolorous 
with the wings. Legs pale ochreous. 

JB edkii^ is perhaps nearest to B, merta, Moore, described from 
China, a female of which I possess from Quang in the Mdflay Penin¬ 
sula, but it differs in the discal senes of five spots in the forewing 
having their oiter ends more or less excavated, while in E. merta the 
exact reverse obtains, each spot bfeing produced outwardly into a sharp 
point. In E. sakvi the sagittate markings beyond the discal senes 
of spots also in the forewing have their apices directed towards the 
base of the wing, in E merta towards the enter margin On the 
hindwmg in E, sakii the submarginal dentated dark line is continuous, 
in E, merta it is replaced by a sorie^of well-SepaCrated small round 
spots, and there are other minor differences between the two species. 

Described from a single example in Dri L" Martin’s polleotion. I 
have named it after Saki, a highly intelligent Javan collector in 
Dr. Martin’s service. 

9. Ecthalia {Boplila) ivA, Moore. 

Adoiias iva, Moore, Horsileld and Moore, Cat. Lep Mus. E I. C, vol. i, 
p 195, n 395 (1857). idem, id, Trans. Ent Soo Lond, new (second) senes, vol v, 
p 78, n 36, pi vm, fig 2, male (1850), id, Batler, Froo Zool Soc Lond, 1868, 
p 602, n 14 { Etdhahaiva, de Niocville, Butt of India, vol u, p. 197, n. 401 (1886) 

Habitat; Darjeeling (Moore); Manipur, 

Expanse • 9 ,4*5 inches 

Descbiption Female. Differs from the male only in being some¬ 
what larger, the forewing rather more elongated. 

I have recently been so fortunate as to acquire by-purchase a pair of 
specimens of this fine species. It was described as far back as 1857 by 
Mr Moore from Darjeeling. I am a little doubtful regarding this 
locality, as it is strange that within recent years this large species 
should not have been obtained in the Sikkim district, which is for but¬ 
terflies perhaps the most completely explored of any in India. However, 
it may have occurred there in the middle of the century, and since 
become exterminated, as has its near ally, E, durga, Moore, owing to 
the enormous destruction of the virgin forests that has taken place for 
the cultivation of tea. E. %va comes into the group of E. paialat Kollar, 
E, durga^ Moore, and E. dada, Staudinger, in which the sexes are very 
much alike, in that respect differing from E nara, Moore, and E sakadeva^ 
Moore, in which the sejeos differ greatly, the females of these two 
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Bpeoies liemg like both sexes of the former group.* My male specimen 
agrees very well with Mr. Moore's figure of the same sex, difEering only 
lu the lowest white streak of the discal series in the first median 
interspace in the forewmg being slightly less elongated, and the spot 
in the middle of the submedian interspace of that wing being out* 
wardly cleft only, instead of being completely separated into two 
spots. • * 

* • • 

30. Euthalia (Dophla) eion, n. sp, Plate III, Pigs & c?; 6, 9. 

Habitat Java. ^ 

Expanse d*, 2 8, $,32 inches 

Description Male. Upperside, loth wings fuscous, crossed by a 
common macular diacal pale greenish-yellow band. Forewingf the band 
consists of seven well-separated spots, giadually increasing in size from 
the costal to the inner maigm, the uppermost spot a little out of line 
with the rest, shifted inwardly towards the base of the wiqg, the spots all 
more or loss rounded, the one in the submedian interspace cleft outwardly, 
a very small white subapical spot, a submarginal senes of increasing 
obscure black spots placed between the veins Hindwing^ the discal 
band consists of eight con 30 ined spots, the three uppermost pure white, 
each spot has its inner edge rounded, its outer edge brought to a point 
in the middle, a submarginal obscure black fascia, beyond which is a de¬ 
creasing senes of seven small round white spots, one m each interspace 
Underside, both wings pale brown, glossed throughout with violet; the 
common discal band much as above. Forewing with a black ring-spot 
centred with crimson in the middle of the discoidal cell, a crimson 
line placed on the disco-collular nervules, defined on both sides by a 
black line, some obscure linear black spots placed between the veins 
midway between the discal band and the outer margin M%ndwing with 
a very small black ring-spot in the middle of the cell, a black line on 
either side of the disco-cellular nervules, a submarginal series of linear 
black spots much as m the forewiug. Female. Upperside, both wings 
much paler than in the male, the disco-cellular markings shewing 
througL Forewmg ivith the discal macular band as in the male but 
white, and the four anterior spots larger, all the spots outwardly sharply 
defined by a fine lino of the ground-colour; beyond the macular band 
IS a broad whitish fascia from near the costa to tho inner margin, bqi^- 
ing an increasing seiies of six black spots, the spot in the submedian 
interspace double. Hindwing has the spots of the discal band smaller 
than in the male, diamond-shaped, well-separated, outwardly sharply 

* Vide Proceedings A. S. B, 1892, p 144. 
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defined as in the forewing, pure white; the broad whitiHh«diseal fascia 
bejond bearing a series of prominent black Innnles. Undeeside, both 
wings as in the male. 

The male of E. eion may be known from the same sex of E teuta, 
Donbleday and Hewitson, which appears to be confined to Assam and 
Northern Burma, by the subapical spot of the fore wing on the nppei- 
side being smaller, and by the presence of the sabmargiaal series of 
seven decrcf^in^ white spbts on the hindwiilg. The female is at onco 
distingnishen by the broad whitish fascia across both wings on the up- 
porside beyond the discal macular band, also by the spots of the latter 
being smaller and well separated. E. teuia has been recorded by 
Mr. Moore from Java and by Mr. Druce from Borneo. It is doubtful 
if it occurs in either island, the Javan species being E. and iho 
Bornean E bellata, Dmcc. 

Described from two males and two,fcmales in my collection, received 
from Mr. H Fruhstorfer, and one male in tho collection of Herr Qeorgo 
Semper, taken in February. 

11, Euthaua (Dophla) bson, n. sp., Plato I, Figs. 3, d , 5, $ . 

Euthalta cenespoUs, Staudinger (nec Ilewitaon), Ins, vol. u, p 73 (1889). 

Habitat ; Palawan, Philippine Isles 

Expanse d, 31, 9» 3 7 inches 

Description* Male. Uppeeside, both wings pale clear brown, all 
tho veins fuscous and prominent. Fotemng with a small dark round 
spot in the middle of the discoidal cell touching the subcostal nervure, 
two fine black lines on either side of the disco-cellular nervules, a 
discal series of eight semi-transparent pale yellow spots, each spot 
outwardly bounded by a fuscous line, which line is inwardly lengthen¬ 
ed out into a point, the three antenor spots lengthened, the fourth and 
fifth in the median interspaces pyriform, the apex of each spot directed 
towards the base of the wing, two small spots in the submedian inter¬ 
space, a minute one in the sutural area, beyond this series of spots is 
a pale fascia, prominent at the inner margin, becoming lost anteriorly 
at a small pale yellow spot in the subcostal interspace; this pale band 
is outwardly defined by a highly lunnlated fuscous lino, anteriorly 
becoming obsolete, Eindwing bearing a discal series of eight spots, 
tic three anteiior ones white, the others pale yellow, these five latter are 
each outwardly defined by a fuscous line, the uppermost spot on tho 
costa narrow, elongated, the second spot the largest, rounded, the third 
a little smaller, oval, the next four small, equal-sized, the eighth posterior 
spot the smallest; a submarginal series of seven sagittate fuscous mark¬ 
ings, the apex of each directed inwardly, and each bearing outwardly a 
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pale spot placed against it between tbe points of the forks. Undersidb, 
both wings pale ochreons-brown washed with pale violet, the discal 
macular b*and of the npperside almost obliterated. Forewing with the 
markings in the disooidal coll ps on the upperside, but much more 
prominent; an increasing submargpnal series of black spots Hind wing 
with a pai'^ of fuscous lines defining the disco-cellular ncrvulcs, a 
submargmal series of eight linear black spots between the veins, 
the two posterior ones luihe submedian interspace gen»inated. Female, 
much paler than the male throughout, but very sii^larly marked 
Forewing with all the spots of the digcal senes very nmch larger and 
pure white, the two uppermost spots greatly lengthened. IMndwing 
with all the spots of the discal senes white, of nearly the same size 
as m the male. Underside, both wings paler even than in the male, 
of a more ochreous shade, the markings similar 

This 18 a very distinct species and quite easily separable from all 
those that I have placed before it in the key. The ground-colour 
of the male on the upperside is quite feminine, being much paler 
than in any other species of this sub-group of Futhaha. The discal 
senes of spots on the hindwing will separate it from all the other 
species except E. exteina, de Niceville, next described, owing to each 
spot standing alone, and the five posterior ones being outwardly 
defined by a black ring, from E extern^, it may bo known by its 
generally paler colour, and the discal senes of spots on the forewing 
being smaller and more regular The female is quite unique, being 
the only species in the sub-group with the discal senes of spots eff the 
forewing regularly increasing in width towards the costa, the uppermost 
spot being extremely wide. The female of E eson greatly reminds 
one of the same sex of E. {Tanaecia) pulasara, Moore. 

Described from a single pair of specimens in Herr Georg Semper’s 
collection, to whom I am greatly indebted for the loan of his entiro 
senes of this sub-group of Euthalia. These specimens of E. es6n are from 
those collected by Dr. Platen, who obtained ton males and eight females. 

12. Euthalia (DqpItZa) externa, n. sp, Plate II, Pig. 1, d', 2, ?, 

Habitat Nias Island. 

Expanse; d,28, 9,3*3 inches. 

Description : Mali. Upperside, both wings shining fuscotis, jout- 
wardly paler. Forewing with the usual black spot in the middle and 
pair of lines closing the discoidal cell, a discal irregular series of seven 
pale primrose-coloured spots, outwardly (owing to the ground-colour at 
this point being paler than the rest of the wing) defined rather broadly 
with fuscous, the anterior spot obsolete, a^ thin blurred lino only, the 
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second and third spots also linear bnt of a good breadth, t|)« lourth tod 
fifth spots in the median interspaces somewhat irregular ovals, the 
the largest in the senes, the sixth spot constricted in the middle^ almost 
bisected, the seventh spot small and ova>, a well marked stl'bmargpn^ 
black fascia formed of regular lunules, anteriorly becoming smaller-and 
lost altogether in the subcostal interspace, which bears between the 
discal sorie» of spots and the submarginal lunular fascia a slnall round 
yellow spot. Htyduoinq with a prominent discal senes of eight spots, the 
tliree antenol ones white, the five posterior ones pale piimrose-coloured, 
these latter outwardly defined by a broad black line, the uppermost spot 
on the costa linear, the second the largest, the third next in size, the 
sixth the smallest, the fourth, fifth and seventh equal-sized, a* prominent 
highly-lunulated submarginal black fascia placed on a pale ground, the 
two an tenor most portions of this band quadrate, bearing each a 
whitish spot on either side Unubrside, loth tvings ochreous, more or less 
washed with purplish , a submaiginal senes of small round black spots 
between tbo veins. Foretcing with the ring-spot in the middle and 
double line closing the cell very prominent, the discal hand white, 
obscure, each spot forming it outwardly defined by a thin dark hue. 
Uxndwing with a prominent small black ring-spot in the middle of the 
cell (this spot IS absent in J? eson, de Nicoville, and E gupta, de N’lce- 
ville, but IS present in all tlje othci species), two piommcnt black linos 
at the end of the cell, the spots forming the discal band much larger 
than on the uppeisido, all touching, and outwaidly defined with a thin 
daik line. Femall. UrPLUSiDL, loth tomgf somewhat paler than m the 
male. Foicwmg similarly maiked, hut the spots of the discal band 
larger and puic white, as is also the subcostal spot, a prominent 
violet-white fascia between the discal and submarginal bands, extending 
from tbe inner margin to the lower discoidal nervule Htndtomg with 
the discal macular band of the male reduced to five spots only, all the 
spots very-much smaller also, no spots posterior to the third median 
nervule. Underside, both wings iicher coloured than in the male, 
strongly tinted with fen’ugiuons, the submarginal black spots* all 
larger and more diffused Foretving with the discal white band 
anteriorly much expanded Hindwing with a well-formed prominent 
discal macular white hand, extending from the costa to the abdominal 
margin, the spots posterior to the first median nervule run into a 
single spot undivided by the crossing veins 

The male of E. exto na is nearest to the same sox of E. eson^ de 
Nio^vme j I have pointed out above how they differ, The female of 
E, externa is nearest to E goodncM, Distant, from Perak, from which 
it may be kn6wn by the spots of tbe discal series of the forewing on the 
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ii|)t|terside being three times as large, greatly reducing thereby the pale 
aSfea'betwepn these spots and the submarginal band j on the hind wing 
a|>ove there are two spots less than m E, goodricM , the submarginal 
lUnulated black band is also mm h broader than in that species. 

" Described from a single pair of specimens in the collection of Herr 
Georg Semper. 

13. EtiTHALiA {BophU) Euaus, n sp , Plate II, Figs. 3, d* j 4, 9. 
Habitat JST -E. Sumatra. ^ 

Expa5Jse • d, 2*7 ; 9,33 inches.* * 

Description Male Upperside, both tvings shining fuscous, paler 
externally. Forewing with a discal macular reij pale green band 
consisting of seven spots, the uppermost spot of all out of lino, placed 
nearer the base of the wing than those which follow it, the three 
uppermost spots small and linoar, the fourth spot larger, rounded, the 
fifth spot larger than the fourth, also rounded, the sixth spot the largest 
of all, outwardly strongly cleft, the seventh spot on tho inner margin 
small and quadrate , the usual subapical pale green dot in the subcostal 
interspace, an indistinct increasing subraarginal macular black fascia. 
Hindwing with a con 3 omed macular fiscal very pale green band con¬ 
sisting of eight spots, the three uppermost spots, however, are white, 
tho inner edge of the fascia straight and even, tho outer edge saw>like, as 
each spot is produced into a point, a submarginal lunular black ffiscia, 
each lunule of which the fascia is composed bearing outwardly a whitish 
spot, the three uppermost of these ineioasingly prominent. Underside, 
both wings greeiiish-ochreous, washed with violet, the discal macular 
band much as on the upperside, the submarginal fascia reduced to 
small linear black spots between tho veins. Forewing with a black 
ring-spot in the middle, and a double lunular spot closing the discoidal 
cell, both filled in with crimson. Hindwing with a black dot in tho 
*middle*and a double black hue closing the cell, tho latter faintly tinged 
Avith crimson in the middle. Female Upperside, both wings shining 
brownish-ochreous, the disc powdered .with pale violet-white which 
merges again into the dark outer margin. Forewing with the markings 
on tho underside in the discoidal cell shewing through, the discal 
series of spots increased to eight, white, each spot outwardly defined 
by a brown line, the three anterior spots linear, large, the fourth and 
fifth of equal size, the sixth and seventh in the submedian interspace 
well separated, the eighth on the inner margin oval, the subapical spot 
much larger than in the male, a submarginal series of six black spots 
placed between the veins. Hindwing with the discal macular bond as 
. in the forewing, but consisting of seven spots only, tho seiiea ending 
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posteriorly is the first median interspace; the uppermost spot on the costa 
linear, the second spot the largest of all, the rest deoreasingly smaller; 
a prominent highly zig-zag submarginal black line, Undessids, both 
wings paler than on the upperside, the markings rery similar, those in 
the discoidal coll as in the male. 

The male of tins species, as in the rest of the group, except 
E rectaf de ‘Nioevillo, is barely distinct fiom its allies, it a, however, 
nearest to E. eion, de Nloeville, from Javd, described above. The 
female is ned'^st to E hellata^ Druce, from Borneo, of which latter 
I possess a specimen for comparison, from which it difEers in the broad 
pale violet-powdered discal area, especially marked in the bindwmg 
Mr. Hewitson’s figure of the female of E. hellata, in * Exotic Butter¬ 
flies,’ vol V, Adolias pi. iv, fig. 14 (1875), where it appears as 
E, cenespohst does not quite agree with my specimen, his figure shewing 
a very lai‘ge powdery-violet area in the^ fore wing extending within the 
discal hand, this area being very faint in my example, and confined to 
the region beyond the discal band. My female of E, eurus differs, 
however, maikedly from Hewitson’s figure of E cenesjpoliSt and my 
example also from Borneo, in having a broad discal powdery-violet area 
to the hindwing on the upperside. 

Described from two males and a female example in Dr Martin’s, 
and two males in my own collection, all fiom N.-E. Sumatra. 


The four last butterflies described above belong to a small but well- 
marked group of the largo genus Euthalia, and appear to come into the 
subgenus Dophla, Moore, of which E evehna, Stoll, is the type. All 
tho species of Eqphla, as I understand the subgenus, are remarkable m 
having on the underside of both wings a black ring-spot in the dis- 
coidal cell, and a pair of black lines on either side of the disco-cellular 
nervules centred with crimson. The ring-spot is absent however in two 
species, E eson^ de Niceville, and E. gwpta, de Nic6ville, m the hind- 
wing only. In the E, evehna group there are sometiraos other crimson 
markings in the hindwing anterior to the discoidal cell. In all the 
species of Dophla the discoidal cell is closed in Ijoth wings by a \ery 
slender almost aborted veinlet, and tho subcostal nervules of the fore- 
wmg never anastomose. The outline of the wings is distinctive, the 
outer margin bemg highly emarginato in the forewing, giving that 
wing a more or less falcate appearance. The cilia aro very short, and 
tho butterflies give one the idea of having been neatly trimmed round the 
edges with a pair of scissors. To facilitate reference to the subgroup to 
which the four species above described belong, I give a l^ey to the 
known species. The mal^ of several of them are so closely allied thqt 
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they are almost indistingaishable, the one from the other; hut the 
fOtnales are in all cases abundantly distinct, so I have based the key 
mainly on that sex. 

Key to ceitavn, epectee of the euogenue Dophla alhed to B teuta, Douhleday and 
ffetottson. 

A. Hale and female, upperside, forewing with the disoal macular band 
straight. 

(1) E {Dophla) RECTA, Khaaia Hills, Burma, Qcping, Perak, Malay Pemnsula 
{coll. Semper) * • * 

B. Male and female, upperside, forewing with the discal maculf5t band curved, 
the anterior spot out of line, placed nearer tl\,e Jbase of the wing thA the rest 

o. Female, upperside, with the discal macular band extending from the 
costa of the forewing to the abdominal niaigm of the hindwing 
fll Female, upperside, both wings with a prominent white fascia 
extenor to the discal macular band. 

(2 ) E (Dophla) KiON, Java 

bi. Female, upperside, both wings with no prominent white fascia 
exterior to the discal macular band 
a2 Female, upperside, forewing, the two anterior spots of the 
discal macular band small, smaller than the third spot 
a\ Female, upperside, both wings with the aubmarginal black 
fascia highly lunulated 

(3) E. (Dophla) tedta, Assam , Arracan Hills; [Java, Moore j Borneo, Druce'] 

vC Female, upperside, bSoth wings with the submarginal black 
fasoia composed of qiiPidrate spots, forming a broad 
fascia with straight edges 

(4) E. (Dophla) pibatica, Luzon, Mindoro, Camiguin de Mindanao, Nord< 

Mindanao, Fhihppme Isles 

J)i. Female, upperside, forewing, the two anterior spots of the 
discal macular baud very large, larger than the third spot 
(6) E (Dophla) tectoides. South Andaman Isles. 

b. Female, upperside, with the discal macular band extendmg from the 
costa of the forewing to the submedian nervure of the hindwing 
(6.) E (Dophla) EBON, Palawan, Philippine Isles 

c Female, upperside, with the discal macular band extending from the 
costa of the forewing to the third median nervule of the hmdwing 
aL Female, upperside, forewing with a prominent violet*white fascia 
between the disoal and submargmal bands, extending from the 
inner ^rgin to the lower discoidal nervule { the disoal spots 
very large 

(7 ) E. (Dophla) EXTPBXA, Hias Island 

Ji. Female, upperside, forewing with no prominent violet*white fascia 
between the disoal and submargmal bands; the disoal spots small. 
(8 ) E (Dophla) ooodbichi, Perak * 

* Mr Distant first described this species from Perak in the Malay Peninsula 
as Euthalta goodrteht, but subsequently sank that name in his *Bhopalocera 
Malayana,’ p "486, n 17, as a synonym of E. bellata, Druce, equals Adoltas cenespoUe, 
J. II 3 • 
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d. Female, uppernde, with the duoal maonlar band extending from tibe 
oosta of the fmrewmg to the first median nermle of the hmdwing. 
fti. Hmdwing with a prominent powdery-violet fascia, between the 
macnlar band and the lunulated submargmal line. 

(9) E, (Dophla) Btjaus, N -E Sumatra. ^ 

bl. Hmdwing with no prominent powdery-violet fascia between the 
diBcal macular band and the lunulated submargmal line. 

(10 ) E. {Dophla) BEti-ATA, Borneo ^ 

e Female, upperside, hmdwing with no disoal macular band; the spots of 
the‘forewmg small. 

(11) E. (^ophJa) GUPTA, Burma, Plate II, Fig 6, ?. 

• r 

14. Ctristis theeesj:, n sp., Plate V, Fig 8, d*. 

Habitat Selesset, N.-B. Sumatra, Borneo 
Expanse d, 1 9 inches. 

Description Male Upperside, mngrs nch fulvous Fmewinq 
with tho following black markings —A short sti'aight Ime at the extreme 
base of the wing, a second lino oblique but straight, from the costa 
to tho submedian nervure, a third hue straight from the subcostal 
nervure to the inner margin, a fourth line much bowed outwardly, 
confined to th6 discoidal cell j a fi.fth line short, straight, also confined 
to the cell immediately within the disco-cellular n^vules, and touching 
the fourth, a sixth line also stiaight, a little beyond those veins, com¬ 
mencing on the subcostal nervure, and ending close to tho base of tho 
second median neivule, a seventh line angled, commencing at the costa 
and ending on the inner margin, the angulation being at the point where 
it crosses the second median nervule, the angle directed outwards, an 
eighth line broad, almost straight, slightly outwardly curved only, 
reaching fiom the costa to the inner margin, a ninth line narrower 
than the eighth, slightly sinuous, posteriorly zig-zaged, of a deep black 
colour, from the costa to the inner margin, a tenth line straight, ex¬ 
tending from the costa to the first median nervule, with two prominent 
small round black spots in continuation in the submedian interspace, 
an eleventh line very nairow and straight, from the costa to tho first 
median nervule, a twelfth line broad, paler, of similar position to 
the eleventh, a thirteenth hue narrow, deep blank, close to the outer 

Hewitsou, both the latter desciibed from Borneo As m the female of E good- 
rwU the discal band ot tho hmdwing on the upperside ends at the third median 
nervule, while m E lellata it ends at the first, and in the latter all the spots of the 
hmdwing aro much larger, besides other minor differences, I think the two species 
'may be kept distinct, and the name E, goodt'tcht revived 1 possess one female 
of the Bornean species, and have access to three pairs of the Perak species in 
Seniper’s, Adams’, and my own collection. 
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margin; the outer margin itself ntucrowly fuscous. Hindwing with an 
indistinct sub-basal black Ime, a second line from the costa losmg itself 
in the abdominal region, the third and fourth lines exoeedmgly fine, on 
either side of the disco-cellular nervules, the fifth line from the costa 
ending in the abdominal region; the sixth line answering to the eighth 
line in the forewing, and like it fuscous, not deep black, extends from 
the costa, and runs into the ninth Ime in the first median interspace; the 
seventh hne narrow, 3 et-bl^ck, from the costa to the first median nervule , 
the eighth line, composed of six detached portions, commences posterior 
to the first subcostal nervnle and ends at the first medialf nervule; the 
ninth line extremely narrow and deep black, from the costa to the first 
median nervule, the tenth line broad, rather diffused, fuscous, sub- 
margmal; tl^e eleventh line fine, deep black, followmg the margin, 
the outer margin itself narrowly fuscous the usual large rounded 
clump of confused bluish and black markings at the anal angle anterior 
to the large anal lobe , a small round black spot encircled with whitish 
anterior to this clump, placed ^ust within the second angle made by the 
abdominal margm, the anal lobe rich fulvous centred with a black spot. 
TJndbrside, both wings much paler than on the upperside^ the markings 
very similar but usually paler. Forewing with a quadrate whitish 
patch on the inner nlthrgin between th/e eighth and ninth lines. Hind- 
toing, anal lobe with the central black spot much larger than on the 
upperside 

G therescB is an abundantly distinct species, and comes into the group 
containing C thyonnens, Cramer, which I possess from Celebes , O tabula, 
do Niceville, from Great Nicobar Island, and O lutea, Zinken-Sommei, 
which IS common in Java, In size it agiees with' O. lutea. In the 
coloration pf the ground of the upperside it is nearest to 0. tabula, but 
IS rather lighter, it is much darker than G lutea, lighter than O thyon- 
neus. The tail to the hindwing is less than half as long as in either of 
the above-mentioned species. In markmgs it agrees best with G, thyon- 
neuB, but differs in many details, as, for mstance, the seventh and ninth 
lines on the hmdwing in that species are dark metallic steel-blue, in 
G. therem they are blapk without any metallic lustre, 

Desenbed from an unique specimen in Dr L. Martin’s collection, 
taken in the virgin forest of Selesseh, on the 2l8t May, 1893; also from 
another example from Borneo given to me by Dr Martin. At his sug¬ 
gestion I name the species after H B. H. the Princess Therese of 
Bavana, daughter of the Prince Begent, who is a student and lovei of 
Natural History 
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Family LEMONIID.dB. 

Subfamily Nehsobiin 2 E!. * 

15. LiXIii LAOCOON, n. sp., Plate if, Fig. 0, $. 

Habitat : Malay Feuinsula. 

EabaKse ; $, 165 and 1*80 inches. 

Description. Female, Uppbeside, foremng with the apical two- 
thirds of the surface crimson, the costa and outer margin very narrowly, 
the discoidal ^cell not quite to, its end, a small spot in the second 
median, and a much larger space in the first median, and almost the 
whole of the submedian interspace, fuscous. Uindm.ngt shining fus¬ 
cous, almost bronzy m some lights, the veins slightly touched with 
ciimson, an indistinct marginal crimson line. Underside, both wings 
mai’ked as in L. damajanttf Felder. 

Very near to L. damajanti, Felder, of which I possess six males 
and seven females from Perak, and five males and two females from 
N -E Sumatra, differing on the uppersido m the crimson coloration 
being practically confined to the apical two-thirds of the forewing instead 
of occupying almost the entire surface of both wings. 

Described from two examples from Perak, and one from Bawan lu 
Selangor, both in the Malay Peninsula. 

16. Laxita LOLA, n. sp, Plate II, Figs. 9, d*, 7, 5 . 

HADirAT S.-B. Borneo 

Expanse • d, 2 0 and 22; 9,21 inches. 

Description Male. Upperside, forewing with the costa as far as 
the subcostal nervure and the outer margin narrowly, fuscous, the 
apical two-thirds of the wing crimson, the disco-cellular nervulea 
maiked by a fuscous line; the posterior half of the discoidal cell, three 
btieaks beyond the cell in the two discoidal and upper median inter¬ 
spaces, a larger space in the lower median interspace, and the entire 
area between the first median nervule and the inner margin, fuscous, 
lltndwing with that poition of the costal area ^covered by the bowed- 
out inner margin of the forewing pale shining fuscous, bearing the 
usual oval ochreous flour-like “ male-mark,” the rest of the wing 
fuscous, the outer margin bearing an indistinct enmson line. Under- 
SIDE, both wings diffei from L. damajanti, Felder, in all the bnlliant 
metallic blue markings bemg much reduced m size, the submarginal 
senes lu Xt. loto, in the forewing, has almost entirely disappeared, 
the ciimson area at the apex appeariog thus to bo of considerably 
gieatei extent, otheiwise as m that species Female. Upperside, 
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forevnng with the crimson area of the same extent as in the male, bat 
of a paler shade, bearing on the disc from the third median nervalo in¬ 
creasing to the costa a pale bofE fascia. Hindwing paler than in the 
male, the veins streaked more or less with crimson. Underside, both 
mngs coloured and marked much as in the male, but the crimson 
ground-colour paler 

The male of L. lola may at once be known from thff same sex of 
L damajanh by the presence of the fuscous areas on the uppersido of 
both lyings, the latter being “ rubris, supra immaculatis, ” the female 
may be known from that sex of L. lacifiQon, mihi, by the buff fascia 
on the upperside of the forewing. 

Described from two males and one female in my collection 

17. Laxita lyclenb, n. sp , Plate II, Fig. 10, d*. 

Abtaara telesta, Distant (nec Hewitson), Shop Malay, p 449, n. 8, pi zl, 
iigs.2, ma^e, 3,/cmale (1886), TaaitZa felma, Staudmger, £x. Schmett, p 239, pi 
Izzxvu, male (1887) 

Habitat . Malay Peninsula; N.-E Sumatra. 

Expanse d, 1 75 to 1*90, $ , 1 80 to 1 90 inches. 

Description Mace. Upperside, both wings fuscous Forewing with 
the apex broadly, decreasing to th^ anal angle where it ends in a 
pomt, crimson, crossed by the black veins, an oval milky-white spot 
placed obliquely outwards across the middle of the submedian inter¬ 
space, anteriorly extending slightly into the first median interspace. 
Hindwmg with the costa at the base as usual bioadly pale or whitish, 
bearing an oval fiour-liko ochreous “ male-mark , ” the apex narrowly 
crimson. Underside, foremng differs from the same sex of true 
L. telesia, Hewitson, from Borneo, in having the chrome-yellow (Hewitson 
calls it “ rufous *') apical area much i educed or obsolete, the two 
submarginal chrome-yellow lunules in the median interspaces in L telesiu 
icplaced by metallic blue lunules, and lu having the discal senes of 
metallic blue spots luci eased from two to five or six, theie being three oi 
tour extra ones in the discoid al and subcostal intex spaces Jlindwing 
does not differ from that of L, telesia Female Upperside, both wings 
as in Xr. telesia. Underside, both wings as in L telesia. 

The male of L lyclene may at onco be known by the crimson apical 
area on the upperside of the forewing being much larger than in L telesta, 
and as regards the hindwing m having the apex touched with crimson 
The females of the two species appear to be quite indistinguishable. 

Described from one male from Rawan in Selangore, and three 
males and two females from Perak, both in the Malay Peninsula, and 
numeinus specimens from N.-E. Sumatra. Tiue L. leksia occui.s lu 
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Borneo, the type 'being from Sarawak, and in my collection are three 
males and a female from SUE. Borneo. Hr. Distant records L. telma 
from Sumatra, but this species is probably the one meant. 

18 LikTiiA LTKCESTis, n. sp., Plate II, Pig. 8, <7. 

Habitat : Malay Peninsula. 

Expanse d", 1*7 inches. 

Descbiption ' Male Upperside, "both wings and cilia fuscous. Wore- 
wing with a band of crimson on the outer margin, wide on the costa, 
fining away to^nothing at the anal angle, a broad oblique discal bluish- 
white band, commencing anteriorly 3 ust anterior to the lower discoidal 
norvule, endmg 3 ust before the anal angle on the submedian nervuro, 
notched inwardly at the ongin of the second median nervule, anteriorly 
inwardly bounded by the disco-collular nervules Hindwing with the 
usual shining pale fuscous costal area bearing the “ male-mark ” of the 
genus. Underside, forewtng differs from L, orphna, Boisduval, in having 
numerous metallic blue markings on the disc, in the present species 
there are two such spots placed outwardly against the two inner black 
spots in the median interspaces, and three such spots placed outwardly 
against the three black spots beyond the outer end of the cell, with 
a senes of five others beyond extending across the disc, in L, orplina 
all these blue spots are lacking Hmdwxng as in L mphna * 

This species is not included in Mr. Distant’s “ Bhopalocera Mala- 
yana.” On the upperside it differs from two male specimens of 
L orphna in my collection from S.-E. Borneo m its smaller size, bnghter 
enmson outer border to the forewing on the upperside, and narrower 
discal bluish-white band, which latter in L, orphna is not inwardly 
notched below the cell. 

Described from a smgle specimen in my collection from Perak, 


There is one species of Laxvta which I am still unable to identify 
This 18 the butterfly figured by Hewitson in “ The Genera of Diurnal 
Lipidoptera,” vol. u, p. 422, n 7, pi Ixix, figs. 7, tnaU , 6, female (1851), 
as “ Ewesw orp/twa, Boisduval,” but re-named “ Tamila" by Hewit¬ 

son, in his “Exotic Butterflies,” vol, u, Taxila pi i, text (1861). 
Mr. Distant in his “ Rhopalooera Malayana,” p. 192, n. 6, pi. xvui, 
fig 14, female (1883), describes and figures an “ Ahisara" tanita. This 
female specimen does not at all agree with Hewitson’a figure of the 

* ThS^differences pomfed out above on the underside of the forewmg will be 
at once observed by comparing the ongmal figure of L, oiphna m Boisduval^B 
‘ Speoies General," vol. i, pi, xxi, fig. 4, femalt (1886), with my figure of L. limeesiis. 
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female. It appears to me probable that Hewitson’s male figure and 
Distant’s female fiignre refer to one species, which might stand as 
L. ^am^a,the locality for which, as given in " The Genera,” p. 422, n. 7, 
IS “ Borneo; India,” batreqmres to bo verified. I have seen no specimens 
agreeing with these two figures, Hewitson’s n. 7, mahf and Distant’s 
female \ the species if distinct is very near to L damajanti^ Felder. 
The species represented in Hewitson’s fig. n. 6, female, should, it appears 
to me, if re-discovered, be^amed. It is apparently nearest to L teleda, 
Hewitson, but has the chrome-yellow area at the apex of the forewing 
on the npperside much larger than in that species. My. Distant has 
further oomplioated matters by describing Howitson’s female figure n 6 
as a male The bowed-out inner margin of the forewing in the males of 
the genua Laxita will at once distinguish them from the females, which 
have the inner margin straight The species which Dr. Staudmger 
figures as “ Taxila ” tamia, Hewitson, in his “ Exotische Sehmetter- 
linge,” p 239, pi, Ixxxvii, male f1887), appears not to difier from what 
1 identify as L. damajanh. 

Family LYO-dSNID.^ 

19. Gbrydus gigantes, n. sp, Plate V, Figs. 1, cT ; 13, $, 

Habitat Penang, Battak Mountiins, H.-E. Sumatra. 

Expanse d',20, 2,18 to 21 inches 

Description Male TJpperside, both wings pure chalky-white. 
Forewing with the basal third of the costa reaching to the subcostal 
norvure dusky, the costa beyond this, the apex and the outer margin 
broadly black, the inner edge of this large black area very irregular, 
it just enters the antenor outer angle of the discoidal cell, is pointed 
inwardly on the second median nervule, closely approaches the outer 
margin (exactly as in typical Tertas hecahe, Lmnaus) in the first 
median and submedian interspaces, the black area is wider again from 
the submediau fold to the inner margin, a small portion of the base of 
the third median nervule prominently swollen, tfiis being a charactenstic 
secondary sexual character in this genus. Hindwing with the costa 
outwardly broadly biftek. Gilia of both wings fuscous. Underside, 
forewing black, the disc crossed by a pure white obhque macular band 
formed of four portions; two small and obscure nng-spots in the cell, 
one on the costa about two-thirds from the base of the wing, the apex 
aud outer margin decreasingly pale ferruginous, the inner edge of this 
aiea bearing anteriorly a series of four whitish nng-spots, a sub¬ 
marginal series of black dots between the veins; % rather large oblong 
dark spot placed obliquely at the anal angle. Mindwing pale ferrugi- 
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QOtis: bearing regularly over tbe surface darker red spots arranged 
muoh as in typical species of tbe genus Arhopala^ Boisduval, these spots 
are disposed thus —A small round one at the extreme base of the 
wing, followed by a senes of three single spots, then another series 
of three, but these spots are double, then four conjoined spots at the 
extremity of the cell, then a discal curved band extending across the 
wmg from the costa to the abdominal margin, broken only by the 
first subcostal nervulo, ^omo obscure spots on the outer margin 
Female Uppersfde, hath wings marked almost exactly as m the male 
Understde, forvwing differs from the male in having the discal macular 
liand moie extensive and run together into a single undivided band, 
anteriorly bounded by the subcostal nervure, posteriorly by the inner 
margin, along which it extends to the base of the wing. Hindiving 
with the macular markings less conspicuous than in the male; the 
inner edge of the discal senes of spots bears on the postenor half of 
its length a series of black spots often found m the species of this genus 

0. gigantes is not only the largest known, but is the most conspicu¬ 
ously-marked species in the genus, and has no near ally. Were the 
ground-colour of the upperside yellow, instead of pure white, it would 
almost exactly resemble Tenas hecahe, 

I have described the species from a male and two females in Dr. 
Martin’s and my collection, taken in the Battak Mountains of N -B 
Sumatra, in August and November, and another pair in Mr. A. R 
Adams' collection taken at Penang, 

20. Gerydus gjetulus, n. sp, Plate V, Fig. 12, 9 . 

Habitat Battak Mountains, N.-E. Sumatra. 

Expanse 9 , 1*3 and 1*5 mches. 

Description* Female TJppbrside, /orcwMgf pure white; the costa 
basally, and the base of the wing, dusky, the apex very broadly black, 
as is also the outer margin at the anal angle, but much meu’e narrowly so 
JTindwinq with the disc only white, the rest of the wmg dusky, the 
disoo-cellular nervules marked by a prominent blackish line. Underside, 
forewing with the disc white, the rest of the wmg pale slato-oolour; three 
increasing dark spots outlined outwardly with white in the discoidai 
cell, a dark spot postenor to the middle one of these in the suhmedian 
interspace, three ring-spots on the costa; a short snbapical macular 
band ending posteriorly in a separated round spot in the second median 
interspace, an oblique prominent spot at tbe anal angle; a submar¬ 
ginal senes of black dots between tbe veins. JSindwingt pale slate- 
colour, with the macular markings as usual in tbe genus. 

Nearest apparently to 0, zinckmiit Felder, from Java, of which 
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I heave a good series, but it may at once bO known from that species 
on the upperside by the hindwing being white on the disc with a pro* 
minent dork disco*oelIalar line, Q, sdncleenii being dusky throughout, 
on the underside the ground'Oolorr is a pale slatO’Oolonr, in G, zinckemi 
it is pale ferruginous. 

Described from t^o specimens, one in Dr. Martin's and one in my 

collection, taken in the Battak Mountains in October, 1892. 

• • 

'21, Gerydus gallus, n. sp., Plate V, Pig. 11, 9 . 

Habitat • Battak Mountains, N -iJ.,Sumatra. • 

Expanse • $, 1*5 inches. 

Description Female. Upperside, both wings fuscous. Mrewing 
with the apical area darker than the basal, crossed by an oblique discal 
white band with highly irregular edges, not quite reaching the costa 
or the outer margin above the anal angle, ending posteriorly on the 
submedian fold. Cilia fuscous. Hindmng immaculate. CtUa ante¬ 
riorly white, becoming fuscous towards the anal angle. Underside, 
both wings highly vanegated, being coloured black, white, pale ochreous, 
and ferruginous Forewing with the ground*colour black, the discal 
white band as above but broader, its edges even, reaching the outer 
margin at the anal angle; a pale ochrdous patch at the apex, below 
which the ground-colour is ferruginous, three white nng-spots on the 
costa; two similar ones in the discoidal cell, a prominent black spot at 
the anal angle; a submarginal macular black line. Hindwing with the 
anterior half pale ochreous, the posterior fuscous mottled with ochreous, 
the macular markings as usual, though somewhat indistinct. 

This may bo a highly variegated form of G symethuSf Cramer, a 
common species in N.-E. Sumatra, but it differs greatly from any 
^tSpecimen of that species in my largo suite of examples from the Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo, and Java, from all of which 0. gallus 
differs in the white band on the upperside of the forewing being half 
as wide, the hindwing concolorous throughout, and by the highly 
variegated markings of the underside. 

Described from a single example in Dr. L. Martin's collection. 


As the genus Qerydus, Boisduval, has vastly increased in numbers 
in recent years, it may perhaps be useful to add a list of the described 
species, as far as 1 know them. Many species described in this genus 
do not belong to it at all, and have been excluded The flattened legs 
of all the species is an unique character by which they may be instantly 
known. The list is headed by the largest, most beautiful, and most 
aberrant species. , 

J. n. 4 
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(1) GB9TD179 GI0AKTE8, do Nic^villo, PoDftng, N.-E. Soma^ 
(derNiGSville). 

(2) Gbstoub stmbthus, Cramer, East Indiea (Cmtnsr), Mbnimeiii, 
Penang, Kalacoa, Perak, Johore, Sumatra, Nias Island, Java, Borneo, 
Palo Laut, Palawan, Lnzon, Mindanao, Jolo Islands, S.-W. Celekosi 
Amboina, Samba, Sambawa, Ceram, Goram, FIoI&b, New Guinea. 

Mr. Doherty considers that the O. pandit, Horsfield, described from 
Java, which is generally‘given as a synonym of this species, may be 
distinct. 1 am unable, however, to find any character by which the two 
species can be separated. 

(3) Gebtpxis rsTBONius, Distant, N. Borneo (Distant). 

(4) Gbbtdijs teos, Doherty, Sumba, Sambawa (Doherty), 

(5) Gebtdus callus, de Nic^ville, N.-E. Sumatra (de NicivtUe), 

(6) Gebydus bioosii, Distant, Malacca (Distant)^ Burma, Perak, 
Sumatra, Nias Island, Pulp Laut. 

(7) Gertdus oopaba, de Nic4ville, Perak (de NieMle)^ Johwe, 
Singapore, North Borneo. 

This species is placed by Mr. H. J. Elwes and Mr. W Doherty as a 
synonym of 0. liggsUf which is probably correct. 

(8) ^ Gebtdus pbucei. Semper, Bohol in the Philippine Islands 
(Semper), 

(9) Gebtdus zinckenii, Felder, Java (Felder). 

(10) Gebtdus geitulus, de Niceville, N.-E. Sumatra (de Nicemlle), 

(11) Gebtdus chinensis, Felder, Hongkong (Felder). 

(12) Gebtdus chinensis, var. cebamensis, Eibbe, Celebes, Amboina, 
Saigun, Bum, Borneo (Bibbe). 

(J3) Gebtdus ibbobatus, Druce, Siam (Druee), Luzon, Palawan 

(14) Gebtdus ibbobatus, var ASSAaiBNsis, Doherty, Naga Hills 
(Doherty), Perak, Polo Laut. 

(15) Gebtdus philippus, Staudmger, Palawan (Btaudinger), 

This species is placed by Herr Georg Semper as a synonym of 

Q, irroratus, IJ^ruoe. 

(16) GsBTDtrs boisduvali, Moore, Java (Moore), Sikkim, Assam, 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, Burma, Shan States, Singapore, Saigon, Am> 
boma, Batjan, Burn, Ceram, E4 Islands. 

(17) Gebtdus boisduvali, var. acraqab, Doherty, Sumba, Sam¬ 
bawa (Doherty), 

(IS) Gebtdus lbabchus, Felder, Luzon, China (Felder), 

(19) Gebtdus sttoianus, Butler, Temate (DutUr), 

(20) Gebtdus KELANION, Felder, Luzon (Felder), Cebd, Samar, 
Bohol, Camotes, Ponaon, Camigoin de Mindanao, MindanaQ. 

(21) Gebtdus cboton, Doherty, Burma (Doherty), East Pegu, 
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^2) Gbbtdus haxihuSi HoUftndy Celebes (EoUand). 

(23) Gbbydus anoon, Doherty, Tavoy (Doherty). 

(ii) Gbbtdus hbbaclbion, Doherty, Perak (Doherty), 

(25) ? Gbbtdus plautus, Fabricias, the Indies (Fatncm)« 

(2d) ? GeBtdus lbos, Gtt4nn, Bourn (Quirin). 

•i 

22. IUbagebtdus pobtunus, n. sp, Plate Y, Fig. 14), 

Habitat. Java. • ^ • 

Eipavsb : d*, 1*5 and 1*6 inches^ 

Dbscbiption : Male. TJffbbside, wings dull hair-t>rowil. Fore* 
wing with the usual ochreous lines on the costa and pale area on either 
side of the swollen third median nervnle. UNDBBSiDBi hoth wings pale 
ochreous, profusely and evenly sprinkled throughout with minute ferru¬ 
ginous spots. Forewmg with the inner margin somewhat paler and free 
of markings, though bearing two or three stneo larger than the others 
towards the base of the wing 

This species appears to bo nearest to P. taros, Doherty, which has 
the apex of the fore wing on the underside ‘‘rufous-brown,** while 
P. portuntis has the whole of the underside of that colour, the ground¬ 
colour of P. taras is white, of P portunus pale ochreous. Of P. taros 
I have captured both sexes in the Meple Valley, middle Tenasserim, 
in October. 

Mr. Doherty, who takes particular interest in this group of the 
LycoenidcB, has recorded his feelings of doubt as to whether the genus 
Paragerydus can be maintained as distinct from the genus AlhUnm.* As 
far as the specimens of both genera contained in my collection are con¬ 
cerned, I am of opinion that the two genera may well be kept distinct. 
The length, and consequently the point of origin, of the third subcostal 
nervule of the forewmg, certainly varies greatly, but m all my examples 
of Paragerydus the upper discoidal nervule originates from the subcostal 
nervure well beyond the apex of the discoidal cell; while in all my 
examples of Alhtinus it originates at the apex, which feature consti¬ 
tutes a well-marked difEoreooe, and can be instantly detected by the 
application of a little benzine to the wing to make it transparent. 

P. portunus is described from two specimens sent me by Mr. H. 
Fruhstorfer. 

23. Pabaoebydus ptxus, n. sp., Plate V, Fig. 2, <7. 

Habitat: Borneo. 

Expanse : <7,1*4 inches. 

DESCfiiFTtoilr: Male, Uffebside, xhifoUs-brown Fottwing 

* Jottm. A. S. B., vol, Iviii, pi;. 2, p. 437 (1830) * 
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with tbe lines on tlie costa and " male-mark" as nsual. Unoebside, 
hath wings pale rnfons, profasely and evenly sprinked with dots and 
spots of a deeper rufous colour, a marginal series of vety Imall black 
spots, one in each interspace " 

Closely allied to P ^oitmus, mifai, from Java, but differs on the 
upperside m being rufous-brown, instead of dull hair-brown, and on 
the underside in having the ground-colour pale rufous instead of pale 
ochreous, and in the presence of the marginal black dots. 

Described from a single example received from the late Mr. W. 
Davison. ( 

24. Logania ecca, n sp, Plate II, Fig 13, $. 

Habitat • Perak, Malay Peninsula, N.-E. Sumatra. 

Expanse . $, 1*0 inch 

Descbiption. Female. Upp£BS(I)E, foiGiving with the basal half 
milky-white, the outer half fuscous, the costa and base dusky, the ex¬ 
treme costa dotted with white on the basal half Hindwing fuscous, 
the disc obscurely purplish-white. Underside, hath wings with the 
ground-colour probably white, but the surface is so thickly irrorated 
with brownish-ochreous that the ground-colour appears only as minute 
white dots profusely and evenly scattered over the surface mixed with 
a few black scales Forewing with an obscure darker spot towards 
the end of the discoidal cell, and a similar discal band. Hindwing with 
some very obscure dark spots towards the base, an oblong one at the end 
of the cell, and a curved discal band crossing the wing from the costa to 
the abdominal margin. 

Probably nearest to L. marmorata, Moore, the two original speci¬ 
mens of which, in very poor condition (probably both females, one cer¬ 
tainly is that sex, the body of the other is lost, but the shape of the 
wings is certainly feminine), are before me. L. luea differs from them 
in having the outer margin of both wings more even, not distinctly seal- 
lopped, and the ground-colour of tbe underside is far redder, with the 
irrorations much more dense; this latter, however, is a variable feature 
in L, marmot ataj as shewn in Mr Moore's and my figures of the species 
taken from different specimens L, luca may be still neai’er to L. obscura. 
Distant, but the short original description of the latter does not m 
several particulars fit my specimens; Semper's and Staudinger’s figures 
of the species agree very well with my specimens on the upperside, but 
neither of them agree on the underside. 

I took two fre^ specimens of this species in the high forest at Namoe 
Oekor, in October, 1893 They were flying amongst and settling on the 
low bushes growing uudp the high trees. I also possess two other 
females from Perak 
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As far as I am awarC) the genas Logania contains the following 
species* I inclnde in it the two species, L, 'inarmorataf Moore, and 
I/» sriwUf Distant, which constitute Mr. Doherty’s genus Mailai$f as ho 
himself doubted subsequently the validity of the genus.* 1 have 
arranged the species chronologically. 

(1) ? Logania regina, Druce, Borneo {Bruce). This species may 
be an AUeHnus. To judge from the figure, the type specimen must 
have been a male, as the body is very long. Mr Druco does not say 
what sex he desenbed. 

(2) Logania malayica, Distant, .^ngei Ujong, in the Malay Pen¬ 
insula (Distant), S.-E Borneo, PuloLaut, Sibulan, S.-E. Mindanao, 
one of the Philippine Isles. 

(3) ? Logania lahouics, Khicl, Nias Island (Khiel). This species 
may also be an Allotinus The specimen figured seems to be a male, as 
it has a very long body 

(4) Logania mabmorata, Moore, Elphmstone Island m the Mergui 
Archipelago (Moore)', Hone in the Shan States, Perak, N.-E 
Sumatra, Palo Laut. 

(5) Logania sriwa, Distant, Malacca {Distant), Perak, Pulo Laut 

(6) Logania orscuba, Distant, Northern Boimeo (Dislant), 
Palawan, Cebd, and East Mindanao, in the Philippine Isles. 

(7) Logania distanh. Semper, Cebd, S -E Mindanao, Philippine 
Isles (Qemper). 

(8) Logania oistanti, Staudinger, Palawan (Staudinger) Herr 
Semper places this sxiecies as a synonym of L ohscura, 

(9) Logania massalia, Doherty, Morghcrita, in Upper Assam 
(Doherty). 

(10) L 03 ANIA LUCA, de Nicuvillc, N -E. Sumatra (de Niceville). 

25. SiMiSKiNA SOLTMA, n. sp , Plate IV, Fig. 10, 9. 

Habitat : Gapis, near Taiping, Perak, Malay Peninsula. 

Expanse : 9,1*6 inches. 

Description* Female. Uppersiob, both wings fuscous. Forewing 
with a large oval discs 1 white patch, which, in some lights, is entirely 
suffused with beautiful rich iridescent emerald-green, and in all lights 
is more or less bordered by this colour; the patch commences be¬ 
yond the discoi^l cell just anterior to the third mediah nervule, and 
reaches the inner margin, its posterior portion, however, is much dif¬ 
fused, just beyond the patch are two rounded emerald-green spots 
divided by the second median nervule. Hindwing with a rather latge 

* Jouni. A. S. B I vol Iviii, pt. 2, pp. 415, ^6 (1889); vol lx, pt. 2, p. 29 (1891). 
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emerald-gr^n tpoi in the Beo<nid median interapaoe; three lonnlaied 
emerakUg^en hnes beyond in ^e two median and enbmedian iater* 
spaces , a emerald«green thread, broken where it is Crossed bj 

the reins, obs^ete towards the apex of the wing, the eosta of the 
wing broadly pale ochreoas. Udpebside, boih wings with the basal 
third chocolate-colour, the outer two-thirds ochreous. Forewing with 
the base of the inner margin ochreous, a broad discal we4ge-8haped 
ohocplate-cdoured band ^with its base on ithe costa, its apex on 
the submedian nervure; its outer edge closely followed by a nar¬ 
row ohocolatec line, the outer margin broadly chocolate. SinAwing 
with a macular, short, but rather broad, chocolate line on the middle 
of the disc, followed by five large chocolate spots divided only by the 
veins, the middle one the largest, the one on either side of it smaller, 
the two outermost spots the smallest, these five spots are followed by 
a macular band extendmg right across the wing of somewhat diffused 
chocolate spots} these again are closely followed by a narrow choco- 
luto line, the margin bears a senes of lunular spots betweeU the 
veins, of which the one in the second median interspace is the largest 
and blaok, the rest are black and cbooolate} a fine anteciliaiy inner 
white and then an outer chocolate thread. 

This species is quite unique, there is nothing remotely resembling 
it in the genera PorU%a or Simiskina The white patch on the 
npperside of the forewing at once reminds one of Laxita telesia^ Hew- 
itson, which has a similar patch in the male 

The typo and only known specimen of this species is deposited in 
the cdlection of Mr. A. E. Adams of Penang, who caught it himself. 1 
am much indebted to him for allowing me to describe so beautiifol and 
interesting a species. 

26. PiTHECOPS MABia:, n. sp., Plate IV, Figs. 2, d*; 9, 9 

Habitat : N.-E. Samara. 

Expanse : <5*, *8 of an inch to 1*2 inches; 9,1*0 Inch to 1*1 inches. 

Description: Male. ITppbbsibb, both wings rich deep shining 
bine, almost invisible in some hgbts. Forewing^mih. the apex some¬ 
what widely, the outer margin nmurowly and decreasingly black. 
SinAwing with the costa broadly, the outer and abdominal margins less 
broadly, black. - Underside, both wings milky.white, a series of veiy fine 
iblack dots on the outer margin; an anteciliary black thread. Forewing 
with a very narrow blackish line defining tiie diseo-cellular nervnles; 
two small black dots on the middle of the costa, often absent; a sub* 
marginal decreasing ochreous fasoia, which becomes dusky at the costa *, 
Within which at the anal angle arc two fine ochreous^ lines one above the 
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oUier^ Hindmftg wfih ft large jonnd HaoIc spot at th# a^z; a anb* 
marginal oobreot^B line. Female. I7prEBsiDB» both winge dead plaml>eons> 
blackf Foretping with a ah<^ atreak of blue scales in the lower 
duooidftl interspace beyond the end of the discoidal cell* ^indvsing 
anmfn:^d. Undbbsiok, both winge as in the malO' Oilia thronghont 
more prominently marked alternately black and white than in the male. 

A comparison of the figure here given of the male (which, how¬ 
ever, is a very poor one>, drawn from a very small specimen, the first 
1 received), with that of PUltecope fulgenet Doherty,* from Marghmnta, 
in Upper Assam, of which I possess.three males and two females, 
indttding the type specimens, will at once disclose the fact that on the 
upperside the male of P. mance has the blue area of much greater 
eztont (it is also of a deeper, more truly bine, shade), and pn the 
underside, that it is far less heavily marked, the two costal dots of the 
fisewing being often absent, and the apical spot of the hindwing often 
smaller. 

The discovery of a second blue species of the genus is highly 
interesting. 1 have described it from several male examples received 
from Hofrath Dr L. Martin; one taken by myself at Namoe Oekpr m 
October, in the virgin forest, and three female examples in my own 
oollection, and one in Dr. Martin’s, aitev whose amiable wife 1 have 
great pleasure in naming it. Though this butterfly is so small, the 
male immediately attracts attention when flying by the wonderful 
refulgence of the coloration of the upperside of the wings. 

27. CvAxmis CBissA, n. sp, Plate II, Fig }2, d*. 

Habitat : Nilgiri Hills and Ashamboo Hills, South India. 

Expanse d, 135 inches. 

DESCRiPTioiSf Male. Upperside, both winge shining violet-bluo. 
Forming with the costa narrowly, the apex widely, the outer margin 
broadly and evenly, black. Hindwing with the costa widely, the outer 
margin narrowly, black; five round black spots placed against the 
black border, one each in the discoidal and median, two m the sub. 
median interspace. IJkderside, both winge dead white, all the black 
markings unusually large and prominent; a marginal series of prominent 
spots, oval m the forewing, round in the hindwing; a submarginal promi. 
nent line, broader and lunnlated in the forewing, narrower and more 
highly Innulated in the hindwing; a very fine anteciliary black thread. 
Forewing with a Inroad prominent comma-shaped mark closing the dis¬ 
coidal cell; a discal series of seven spots, the two anterior and two pos¬ 
terior spots in one straight line, the three middle spots out of hne, 

a Joum. A S. B, vol Iviii, pt. 2, p. 127, pi. z, fig. 6, male (1882) 
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shifted outwardly. Hindwing with three lax^e rounded spots across the 
base of the wing; a fine line at the end of the cell, a yavy irre^W disoal 
series of eight spots, of which the one ^ the oosta and the one on the 
abdominal margin are the most prominent. Cilia abore dusky white, on 
the underside the cilia under a magnifying glass appear to be white at 
the base tipped with dusky. 

0 crissa on the upperaide agrees best with G. phctda, du Nic^ville, 
from Sikkim, Assam, Burn&, the Malay Peninshla, and Java, but the outer 
black margin on the forewing is rather broader, and the submar* 
ginal black sp&ts on the hindwiRg>are better separated from the black 
margin On the underside the two species are abundantly distinct, 
the markings in (7. crissa being almost thronghout deep black, while in 
0. placida they are dull fuscous, they are also far more prominent and 
larger in 0 crissa. In the rains form of C puspa, Horsfield, the 
markings on the underside are quite, as prominent as in (7 crissa, hnt 
they differ somewhat in character, in the hindwing especially the sub* 
marginal line is much nearer to the marginal spots in 0 puspa than 
in 0. crissa. 0 eyanescens, de Kio4ville, from the Nicobar Isles, is 
another allied species, but the markings on the underside are different, 
being smaller, less prominent, and more or less fuscous 

Described from a single example obtainod at Kalar in the Nilgiri 
Hills by Lieut. E Stokes Roberts, R. E, on the 17th August, 1892, 
another male taken in March, in the Ashamboo Hills of Travanoore, 
and received from Mr. Harold S. Ferguson. 

28. Evebes moobei. Leech, Plate II, Fig. II, d*. 

Lyca>na moorst, Leech, Trans, Ent Soc. Lond , 1889, p. 109, n. 45, pi. vii, fig. 3, 
idem, id, Butt. China, Japan, and Corea, p 810, pi zxzi, fig 9, male (1893). 

Habitat * Kiukiang, Chang*yang, Central China {Leech ); Khasta 
Hills. 

The Rev. Walter A Hamilton has sent mo eight specimens of 
this species obtainod by Ins native collectors in the Khasia Hills. It 
occurs also at Kiukiang and Chang*yang in Central China. The In* 
dian specimens are a good deal smaller than the Chinese examples 
(23 as against 29 mms.), but do not differ in coloration- and markings. 
The species is a true Everes, as I have ascertained by bleaching the wings 
of a specimen, but is a little abnormal, as the hindwing has no trace of 
a tail. This, however, in the Lyccmidce, cannot be accepted as a feature 
of generic or even specific valne, as several instances oocnr in which 
the same species is both tailed and tailless. In the genus Nreres not 
only is E. moorei tailless, but the type species, E, argiades, Pbllas, 
is sometimes without tails, Mr. W. Doherty having obtained tailless 
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speoimras in tho Slaga Hills, and Lient. E. Y. Watson aimilar ones in 
tlie Novtb Gbin Hills of Upper Bnma (Fort White, 7,000 ft., March and 
April, Tiddim, 5,500 ft., Apnl), of which he has sihit me a consider¬ 
able series. E. woomis not mentioned in Colonel Swinhoe's List of 
the Lepidoptera of the Ebasia Hills.”* * •> 

29r Lamfides LUCiDE, n. sp., Plato V, Fig. 3, d*. 

Habitat . Battak Moontains, N.-E. Sumatra. 

Expanse: <7,1*6inches. ^ 

Description . Male. Upperside, < both toinga millqr*‘^hite more or 
less glossed with pale blue; all tho fnsoons bands, the dark costa, and 
base of the wing of tho underside shining through as pale blue bands. 
Forming with the apex broadly, and tho outer border rather broadly 
and decreasmgly black. Jlzndwing with a black anteoiliaiy thread. 
Within which is a series of Bm%ll indistinct linear black hues between 
the veins; cilia white, tipped with black; tail black, tipped with white 
Underside, both icings chalky-white. Forming with the basskl two-thirds 
of the costa and the base of the wing sprinkled thickly with plumbeous 
scales; a broad straight fuscous baud from the dust^ costa to the sub- 
median nervure oovering the disoo-cellular norvules; a similar but dis¬ 
located band beyond from the costa to the third median nervnle; between 
these two bands is a quadrate spot in the second median interspace, a 
third short bond' from the costa to the lower discoidal nervule; a fourth 
band, submarginal, curved, from the costa to tho submedian nervure; a 
fifth margmal narrow band, a rather broad anteciliary black thread. 
Hindwing with the base narrowly thickly sprinkled with plumbeous 
scales; crossed by seven fuscous bands which are more or less straight till 
they approach the abdominal area when they are all recurved to the ab¬ 
dominal margin, except the second band from the base of the wing, 
which ends on tho first median nervule and is not recurved; a largo 
oval black spot near the margin in the fiist median interspace, bearing 
at the comer nearest to the base of the tail a few bnlhant metallic green 
scales, the spot broadly crowned with rich ferruginous, a small anal 
black spot bearing anteriorly a few metallic green scales, crowned by a 
fermgmous Ime; an anteciliary fine black thread. Abdomen plumbeous 
above, the segments marked with a white line, the abdomen below white. 

This is a very remarkable species, and unlike any other. The 
coloration of the underside is reversed. In the other species of the 
genus the ground-colour is dark and the mai'kmgs are white, in 
L. lucide the ground-colour is white and the markings are black. The 
broad black apes and outer margin of the forewmg above, and the 

* Trans. Ent. Boo. bond., 1898, p. 297. ^ 

J. II. 5 
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markings of the underside of both wings being represented above by 
pale bine bands, are also quite unique characters. On the upperside 
L, lueide reminds^one of L aratus, Cramer, as figured by Huer P. 0 T. 
Snellen in Tijdsch. voor Ent, vol. zlziii, p. 271, pi. xi, fig. 1, male 
(1890), from Tanah-Djampea Island, near Celebes, but that species 
has no broad black border to the forewing. 

Described from one specimen obtained by the Battaks jn ^nnary, 
1893, in my collection, Dr Martin possesses a single female example, 
which I hope hereafter to have an opportunity to figure and describe 

(f 

30 Abhopala constancbM, n sp, Plate IV, Pig. H, 9. 

Habitat South Andaman Isles. 

Expansc; . $, 1*8 inches. 

DfisCBimoN. Female. Upperside, both wings rich shining rather 
light blue. Forewing with^the costa as far as the subcostal nervure, the 
apex very widely, and the outer margin widely, purplish-black. Kind- 
linng with the costa and outer margin broadly purplish-black, the abdo¬ 
minal margin pale fuscous, the anal lobe small, purplish-black, tail 
rather short, purplish-black tipped with white, ciha purplish-black 
throughout. Ukdebside, both wings purphsh-reddish-brown, the markings 
a little darker only than the ground-colour Foi ewing with a small round 
dot towards the base of the discoidal cell, a larger oval one at its middle, 
a largo one at its end, with a spot below filling the base of the first 
median interspace, the discal band straight, even, formed of six nearly 
equal-sized spots, extending from the costa to the first median nervnle, 
two indistinct submarginal macular bands; the inner margin broadly 
pale, this palo area reaching to the submodian noi vure, with an indistinct 
spot (its outer edge sharply defined) within and posterior to the point 
where the first median nervnle arises. Hindimng with the usual basal 
spots small, the quadrate spot closing the discoidal cell touching the 
large second anterior spot of the usual discal fascia, the submai'ginal 
band broad, the anal lobe bearing a small deep black spot crowned 
with dull dark green scales, with a few scattered similar scales in the 
interspace beyond. 

There is no allied Indian species with which I can compare this, 
but it appears to bo very similar on the underside to A. ate^ Hewitson, 
fiTira Amboina, differing, however, in the discal band of the hindwing 
touching the disco-cellular spot instead of being widely separated from 
it, and in having the metallic green spri nk lings at the anal angle much 
fewer. 

Described from a single example obtained at Port Blair by the 
late Mr. B, Wimberley, after whose widow Z have much pleasure in 
naming it. 
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Genus Listebia, nov. 

Male. Forbwino, rather long and narrow ; costa almost straight, 
ajpeaj to termination of third median nervnie truncate, outer margin 
below truncation emargmate, inner angle rather acute, zntier margtn 
lobed before the middle; costal nervure ending just beyond the upper end 
of the discoidal cell, suhcostal nervure with three branches, excluding the 
terminal portion of the nervure which is oftep counted as an additional 
subcostal norvule, terminating on the costa just before the apex of tho 
wing; first subcostal nervule arising from the subcostal ^ervore a littlo 
beyond the middle of the coll, ending *on the costa beyond the end of 
tho cell, second subcostal arising nearer to the apex of the cell than to 
the ongin of the first subcostal, third subcostal arising midway between 
the end of the cell and the apex of the wing, upper duco~cellular ner- 
vule wanting, middle disco-cellular aiising^ at tho point where tho 
upper discoidal nervule is given eff, concave, lower disco-cellular longer 
than the middle disco-cellular, in the same straight line, concave; 
second median nervule arising well before the lower end of the cell, 
first median arising twice as far from tho base of tho second as tho 
second does from the end of tho cell, suhmedian nervure straight, a 
sexual tuft of hairs attached to the inn^r margin before its middle and 
turned under and upwards Hindwing, large, broad, costa neaily 
straight, outer mat gin broadly curved to tho anal angle, slightly produced 
at the termination of the third median neiwulo, anal lobe very large; 
abdominal margin excavated anterior to the anal lobe, costal nervure 
ending at the apex of the wing, very much curved at the base, then straight 
to the apex, fiist subcostal nervule nvmva^ well before tho apex of tho 
cell, ending at the apex of tho wing, upper disco-cellular nervule straight, 
lower diBco-collular also straight, lu tho samo straight line as tho upper, 
both slightly outwardly oblique, a little longer than tho upper, second 
median nervule arising just before the lower end of tlio cell, suhmedian 
nervure straight, intei nal nervure short, recurved, a sexual glandular 
“ scale ” patch extending from the base of the first subcostal nervule to 
the termination of the discoidal cell, not extending into tbo cell, but 
with as large or rath«r larger an area anterior to the first subcostal 
nervule as there is posterior to that vein. Antennae about half as long 
as the costa of the forcwing, with a large well-formed club Palpi 
rather long, porrect. Eyes hairy. Thorax rather robust. Abdorneum 
short, extending to two-thirds the length of the abdominal margin of 
the bindwing only. Cilia of the hmdwing very long and coarse. Type, 
L. dudgeoniif de Nic^ville. 

Tho secondary male sexual characters of the genus arc nearest as 
far as Indian genera go to those of Bindahasa, Mooie, the “ scale 
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paioh on the hindwiiig being placed in much the same position, though it 
IS not quite so large and reaches quite up to the origin of the upper 
discO'OelluIar nerrule, which it does not do in Binddharaj and it has 
a similar tuft of long hairs on the forewing; but it differs from the fire 
Indian genera— Hysudra, Bapaht Bindahara^ Viracholai and Swthuea^ 
all of Moore—which possess the “ scale ” mark and tuft of hairs, in 
being entirely devoid of a tail to the hind wing The genus is oo en^rdy 
aberrant that it is very difficult to know where to p|^e it, though its 
affinities are perhaps more with Thechf Fabricias, than with any other. 

r 

31. Listeria dtjdgeonii, n. sp, Plate IV, Pig 3, d* 

Habitat* Bhutan. 

Expanse • c?, 1*25 inches. 

Description * Male. IJpPERSTDE,/o)*eu}i»^ black; the discoidal cell, 
a small area at the base of the second ^d a larger area at the base of 
the first median interspace and thence broadly to the inner margin of 
the wing, but not nearly reaching the anal angle, bright blue. Hind- 
wing with the costa broadly extending into the cell, the outer margin 
broadly but decreasingly to the anal angle, black; the abdominal 
margin broadly pale fuscous; the rest of the wing bright blue Under¬ 
side, foreitiing pale fuscous inclining to pale ochreous broadly on the 
inner margin, a large reddish spot at the end of the cell, a discal 
macular reddish baud from the costa to the first median nervule; a sub- 
marginal broad black-mixed-with-red band; tho sexual tuft of hairs on 
the inner margin turned under and upwards pale ochreous. Hindwing 
with the base rather broadly black, the rest of the wing reddish, be¬ 
coming darker towards the outer margin, where it is umber-coloured; 
beyond the black basal area is a broad area extendmg across the wing 
consisting of a confused mass of ill-shaped ochreous spots ,* the outer 
margin bears a double lunulated fuscous line, each pair of Innules 
cnclosmg a small space of the ground-colour. Oilia reddish throughout, 
broad and coarse, and very long on the hind wing, especially where they 
fiinge the anal lobe. 

The butterfiy is so entirely different from ^11 others known to me 
in shape, markings and sexual characters that I can compare it with 
none. It'remotely reminds one of Thecla ftivaldszhyij Lederer, and 
allies, in the markings of the underside; but the coloration of the upper- 
side, the truncated apex of the forewing, and the “ male-marks ” are 
wholly dissimilar. 

Described from a single example not in very perfect order, mtptured 
at 2,500 feet elevation above the (s^a by Mr. J. L. luster, after whom I 
have much pleasure in naming the genus. As my Mend Mr. 0. 0. 
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Dadgoon disoovered" the speoies in Iiister's collection^ I have 
nam^ it speoifioallj after him. 

** ' 

32. Cahena cbemera, n. 6/p., Plate V, Fig. 16, d*. 

Habitat Java. 

Expanse* d*, 1’7 inches. 

DESCR]t>TiON * hlALE UPPERS IDE, both wmgs cernlean-blue, alia 
black, faintly tipped with* grey on the hmdwmg. Forewing with the 
costa at the base very narrowly black, but the black area broadening 
out and reaching the subcostal nervuro before the apex o^ the cell, the 
apex of the wing very widely black, narrowing away to nothing at the 
anal angle. Hxndmng with the costal area broadly pale ochroous, 
polished; the outer margin narrowly black, but widening out somewhat 
at the apex of the wing, anal lobe small, inconspicuous, black, with a 
fow turquoise-blue scales posteriorly, obscurely crowned with ochreous, 
the abdominal margin whitish. Underside, both plumbeous; a 
common discal even-edged straight white band, widest at the costa of 
the forewing, ending on that wing at the first median nervulc, in the 
hmdwmg oommoncmg on the costa, ending on the submargmal dark 
line; a common submarginal narrow dark line, not quite reaching the 
costa of either wing, in the forewing shghtly outwardly bowed, ending 
at the submedian nervure, m the hmdwmg much outwardly bowed, 
posteriorly zig-zag and recurved to the abdominal margin, defined on 
the zig-zag portion on both sides by a fine white line; a very fine 
anteciliary black thread, defined inwardly narrowly with whitish on 
the hmdwmg. Foremng with the inner margin broadly whitish ; the 
largo tuft of hairs turned under and forwards deep black, and lying 
across a polished area Hindwing with a small round black spot in the 
first median interspace near the margin, anteriorly broadly crowned 
with a large orange spot which reaches as far as the submorginal dark 
line: the anal lobe bearing a prominent large round deep black spot, 
crowned with a thin line of turquoise-blue scales, the area between the 
anal lobe and the second median nervulo broadly spnnkled with grey 
scales; taUa black, fnpged and tipped with white. Body above blue 
throughout, below whiti&h. 

Closely allied to 0. cotyst Hewitson, from Nepal, Sikkim, the Ehasia 
Htlls, East Pegu, and Burma, and to C. anysist Hewitson, from Macassar 
(Celebes), and the Philippine and Job Isles, differing from the figure 
of the latter in the black area of the forewing on the upperside being 
less wide and rcachmg the inner angle in a regular curve, m C, anyais 
it appears to end abruptly at the first median nervtilo; in the latter 
species the apex of the hindwing appears to bo blue, in C. eremera 
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it is somewliat broadly black; on the nnderside of the hindwing the 
black spot in the first median interspace is half as large, 'while the 
orange area anterior to this spot is many times larger than in & mym. 
From C. eotys it differs on the underside in the common white discal 
band being narrower, in the absence of the common “ snl^arginal 
obscure rufous band,” by the large size of the orange patch crowning 
the black spot in the first median interspace of the hind wing,"and by the 
anal lobe being crowned with blue instead of brange 

Described from two male examples sent me by Mr H. Fruhstorfer. 

33. APHNiEUS HiENDtMATRii, n. sp., Plate V, Fig 5, ?. 

Habitat • N -B. Sumatra. 

Expanse $, 1 7 inches 

Description* Female. Upperside, loth teings fuscous with strong 
lefiections m certain lights, in one lighhdai'k purple, m another ochreous- 
bronzy Sindmuig^ anal angle and lobe bearing a laige patch of deep 
red (dragon’s blood) colour, this red area outwardly maiked with a 
black lino centered with a line of pure silrery scales, tails also deep 
led, but becoming black towaids the end, tipped with white Underside, 
loth wings dull bitiwnish-ochreous, the disc somewhat mottled with deep 
led, profusely mai’kcd with spots of the purest metallic silvery coloui* 
Forewing with the silvery spots thus —A senes of dots along the costa, 
the series not quite reaching the base of the wing, increasing in size as 
they advance towards the apex of the wing, the senes not nearly reach* 
mg the apex, a large oblique streak near the middle of the di&coidal 
cell, an upright one across its end, two spots beyond placed obhquely ; 
an elongated curved streak below the coll divided by the second median 
ncrvule, a lengthened narrow streak lymg along the first median ner- 
vule, a cham-like submarginal band-^all these silvery spots narrowly 
outwardly defined with a black line and more broadly by deep rod; a 
marginal deep red line, the base of the wing yellowish, the inner mar¬ 
gin broadly whitish, boooming plumbeous at the first median ncrvule. 
Hindwing with sixteen silvery spots and streaks as in the forewing spread 
fairly ev^ly over the base and disc; a submargmal red band recurved to 
the abdominal margin, the band anteriorly slightly, posteriorly profusely, 
marked with silvery, a narrow deep red anteciliary line; the anni lobe 
deep red bearing a small black spot anteriorly crowned with yellow, 
Sody above concolorous with the wings on the upporside. Face in 
front, palpi, body beneath, and legs yellow. 

As far as 1 am aware, this species has no near ally, it does not even 
remotely resemble any Oriental species with which I am acquainted. 
In the type specimen, beiqg a female, the nppcrside is not brilliantly 
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blue coloured as the male will probably prore to be, the rich silvery 
marking's on a grou n d of an unusnsl shade, the markings themselves 
also being of a shape hitherto unknown to me, make the lower surface 
of this insect not only singularly beautiful but extremely difEerent from 
all other Eastern species of the genus. It is possibly more nearly related 
to the numerous nchly coloured Afnean species allied to Aj^Jino^mor- 
pha orccUf JDrury. It is not a little remarkable that while continental 
India is so rich in species of the genus AphnceuSf [Sumatra should not 
possess more than one other species, the wide-spread A. lohita^ Horsfield , 
while the Malay Peninsula and larger islands (Borneo and Java) should 
only possess two or three species, A lohxta and A. syama, Horsfield, and 
Am vulcanttSf Fabricius. 

Described from a unique example taken at Selesseh on loth August, 
1893, in Dr L. Martin’s collection. At his suggestion I havo named it 
after Herr A. Hiendlmayr, the Cjistos of the Munich Museum, Bavai m. 

34. Tajuria blanka, n sp., Plato IV, Fig 4, 9, 

Habitat . Battak Mountains, N -E Sumatra. 

Expanse $ , 1*6 inches. 

Description* Female. Upperside,/ oremn*? with the costa at the 

base very narrowly, the apex very widely, the outer margin docreasingly, 
black; the rest of the wing rather light clear blue. Ihndmng with the 
costa broadly fuscous, the apex widely, the outer margin narrowly, 
black; the abdominal margin as far as the submedian nervnre whitish 
the rest of the wing blue, the anal lobe small, black, crowned with a 
few blue scales, the lobe anteriorly bearing against it a white fascia, 
the tails rather short, black, tipped with white, the longer one from tlio 
termination of the first median norvule, the shorter from the submedian 
nervnre. Cilia black throughout. Undersidb, foremng immaculate 
drab, the inner margin extending broadly on to the disc dull ochreous. 
Uindwing drab, with an irregular outer discal dark lino outwardly 
defined by white from the abdominal margin to the third median ner- 
vule, a small oval black spot on the margin m the first median inter¬ 
space, a slightly largpr black spot on the anal lobe, anteriorly and 
posteriorly bearing some fine tnrqnoise-hlne scales; the space between 
and above these spots ochreous, an anteciliary black thread inwardly 
defined by a narrow white thread from the anal lobe to the third median 
nervnle; cilia of the forewing and the anterior moiety of the bindwing 
drab, the posterior moiety whitish Body above clothed with long hairs, 
of the shade of blue of the wings; thorasa beneath drab, abdomen be¬ 
neath dull ochreous. 

Probably nearest to 2*. mantra^ Felder, and T. relata^ Distant, from 
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both of which T, llanhz may inatantly be known by ^ fmwwiag on 
the underside haviniif no markings whatever. 

Described from a single example m Dr. Martin's oollectimi, whioh 
was taken in October. Namoe Blanka is the name of a Battok kam< 
pong or village, 

35. Ohauana cepheis, n. sp., Plate V, Pig. 10, <?. 

Habitat. Assam. 

Expanse d*, 1*8 inches. 

Descbiption Male. Dppeeside, loth wings glossy purplish-black. 
Fiyrewing with the basal two-thirds of the intemo-median area ending 
outwardly in a point and the basal half of the sutural area rich deep blue 
of about the same shade as in the male of Camena icetas, Hewitson 
Hindwing with the outer half from the sooond subcostal nervule to the 
submedian nervure, crossed by the black veins, nch deep blue; a diffused 
and indistinct submargiual black spot in the first median interspace, the 
outer margin narrowly black, the anal lobe orange-ochreous, bearing a 
few white and bine scales, the tails black, fringed and tipped with white. 
Undebsibb, both wings with the basad two-thirds pale chrome-yellow, the 
enter third purplish-brown. Foremng with the purplish-brown area 
bearing two macular deeper brown bands, which are farthest apart in the 
middle but meet at each end, thus enclosing an oval space of the ground¬ 
colour ; a submarginal whitish thread reaching from the anal angle to 
the middle of the wing. Hindwing^ the outer purplish-brown area bears 
two macular deeper brown bands, the inner one posteriorly highly zig-zag 
and recurved to the abdominal margin, the outer one reaching only to 
the second median nervule; the first median interspace bears a round 
black spot with an outer rust-red ring; the anal lobe is 3 ot-blaok, 
anteriorly bearing a few tnrquoise-blue scales, and bearing anteriorly 
to these again a rust-red line, which is continued to the abdominal 
margin along the edge of the incised portion of the wing anterior to 
the anal lobe, this red lino defined on both sides with a very narrow 
black line. Ciha of the hindwing narrowly tipped with white, those 
of the fijjgpewing black. 

This species is very near to (7. mandarines, Hewitson, from Sikkim, 
Bhutan, Assam, and Burma, from whioh it differs in thd following 
particnlars .—The blue coloration of the upperside is quite dtffm^t, 
being of a much darker and richmr hue, in 0 mandarinus it is disrinotly 
''dull cerulean blue,** the blue colour also does not extend into the 
discoidal cell of the forewing as it does in that apeoies; on the under¬ 
side the enter area of both wings is purplish-brown instead of rufous, 
in the forewing the maQqlar bonds touch at both ends instead of being 
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parallel throeglioiit; and in the hindwing of^O. fnandannne beyond 
the inner zig'zag black line from the second median nerrule to the 
abdominal di^gin there is a considerable white band, this being obsolete 
in O. eephets, the purplish-brown area being continued uninterruptedly 
and of equal width throughout from the apex of the wing to the anal 
angle. 

Described from two male specimens exactly alike captured by 
Lieut. C. H. Ward, on Nemotha, a peak in Cachar, 3,634 feet high, on 
October loth, 1892, one of which he has generously presented to me, 
Lieut. Ward captured C. mandannus at ^he same time and place, 

36. Neochbritba namoa, n sp., Plate V, Fig. 9, (?, 

Habitat * Battak Mountains, N-E. Sumatra. 

Expanse* «?, 16inches. 

Description • Male. UppESfiiDE, foremng and cilia black ; a broad 
oblique pale non-indesoent blue band crosses the base of the wing, this 
area commences narrowly on the costa, crosses the discoidal cell at 
about its middle, meeting the median netware at the point where the 
first median nervule arises, and reaches the inner margin at about 
two-thirds of its length from the base Hindwing with the costa at 
the base of the wing broadly pearly shining white, bearing in ifg 
middle a large round fuscous “ scalo mark,** this mark being placed at 
the base of the first subcostal nervule by which it is equally bisected, 
not extending into the cell, tho mark shewing clearly on the under¬ 
side of the wing as a raised area tho apex of the wing reaching 
to the second median nervule broadly black, the rest of the wing 
pale non-indesoent blue shading off into pnro white broadly towards 
the anal angle; a large round black spot placed close to the margin 
in the first median interspace; a similar one in the submedian inter¬ 
space, but placed farther from the margin, the anal lobe with a large 
round black spot in its middle almost hidden by overlying long white 
hair-like scales, an antcciliary fine black thread which extends some 
little distance along the middle of the two tails, the thread commences 
at about the first median nervule and ends at the base of the inner long 
tail, eiUa anteriorly black, posteriorly pure white, outer tail at ter¬ 
mination of first median nervule tipped with white, anterior to this it 
is black, then again white to its base, in length it is 5 mms ; inner tail 
at termination of submedian nervure white, in length 17 mms., or about 
*65 of an inch Undebside, both wings pale bluish-white. Forewing with 
the costa and apex broadly dull brownish-ochreous, shading off into the 
white discal area; the inner margin broadly highly polished at the base, 
across this polished area lies a thick tuft of lonjg dull brownish-och^us 
J. n. 6 
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hairs. Sindwing at the apex with a short dull ochreous^hvowu suj)- 
marginal line ending in the second median interspace in a narrow black 
line, four short black lines placed in echelon across the disc, one each 
in the second and first median, submedia'n and internal interspaces, the 
three largo round black spots on the margin towards the anal angle 
as on the upperside, but larger, moro prominent, and of a deeper shade, 
the one on the anal lobe with a black line placed against it anteriorly, 
between the anal lobe and the line above it are a few pale greenish 
metallic scales, the middle black spot also bears a few similar scales 
scattered overnt; a fine black anteciliary thread traverses the whole 
length of the margin and extends as above for a short distance along 
iho bases of the tails. Head, thorax^ and abdomen above pale blue; 
beneath, palpi and legs white. The antennm are very mt^esting—^tlie 
clnb and shaft above are black, but the shaft beneath is pure white. 

Unfortunately I possess no male specimen of the type species of 
tho genus, Neocheriha amrita^ Felder, with which to compare the struc¬ 
ture of N. <mmoa. As far as I can ]udge, however, it comes into that 
genus, as it possesses four subcostal nervules and a tuft of hairs attached 
to the inner margin of the forewing and turned under and forwards, and 
the cup-liko depression (as seen from above) to the hind wing mentioned 
by Hewitson as found in the typical species Both Hewitson and 
Distant figure tho male of H amrita, from which N. namoa differs on 
tho upporside in the forewing having the blue area of less extent, in 
the hmdwing m having the black apical area twice as large, in both tho 
tails being very considerably shorter, and on the underside in having 
the apical area of tho forewing dull brownish-ochreous, not deep ful¬ 
vous or reddish-ochreous 1 have female specimens of N. amnta from 
Perak, Singapore, and Sumatra. To this genus probably belongs the 
very distinct “ Stilton ” tennga, Grose Smith, from Borneo * Another 
allied species is “ Hypolycmna ” clcella^ Weymerit from the Island of Nias, 
of which I possess a female specimen. It has much shorter tails than 
N. namoa, and the disoal senes of black spots on the underside of tho 
hindwmg instead of being placed in echelon are arranged in a straight 
line, as they are also in N. amnta. The ground'Colour of tho two species 
on the underside agrees exactly, but N chella (the species is a true 
Neochentra) has the dull browmsh-ochreous coloration more extensive 
on the forewing Probably still another allied species (which 1 have not 
seen) is “ Sithon ” paluana, Standinger, from Palawan in the Philippines J 
Described from an unique specimen taken on 21st May, 1893, in the 

* Ann. and Mag. of Nat. Hist, sixth series, vol. ui, p. 817 (1889). 

+ Stet Ent. Zeit., vol xlriii, p 10, n. 8, pi n, fig 5, female (1887). 

t Ins, Tol.ni, p^ 107, pi i, -fig 9, female (1880). 
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Batiak mountains, deposited m Dr. Martin's collection. 1 have taken 
its name from Namoe Oekor and Namoe Blanka, two Battak villages. 

37 SiNTHUSA MALIKA, Ho ’sfield, Plato V, Figs. 18, d*, 6, ^. 

Thecla mahka, Horsfield, Cat. Lt'p E I Co ) p 00, u 22 (1820); Dipsos maliJca, 
Horsfiold and Moore, Gat Lop Mas E I. Co., vol i, p. 87, n. 43, pi lo, fig. 6, male 
(1857), Jfpnna maltla, Hewitson, III Diam Lep, p 37, n 34, pi xv, figa 41-43, 
tnale (1863)* Bithon mahka, Kheil, Bhop Eias , p 32, n. 112 (1884) , Btnthusa mahka, 
do Nxccnlle, Butt of India, in, p 487 (1890) , Smthuaa amata, Diefcant, Bhop. 
Malay, p 461, u 2, pi xliv-, fig 20, female (1886), id, do Nicdville, Butt, of India, 
Tol ni, p. 488 (1890). • 

Habitai' Java {Horsfield, Moms, Hewilson, coll de Niceville) , 
Sumatra (HewUson, coll de Niceville) , Nias (Kheil) , Penang (Distant, 
coll, de Niceville), Perak (coll de NicetilU), 

Expanse (y,l()0toll5, $,12 inches. 

Description Male. UppERbiDB,/omtJiwgf deep mdigo-blue, viewed 
from the side iridescent rich ultramarme-bluo, tho costa and outer 
margin narrowly black, broadly black at tho apex. Hindwing much 
lighter blue than on the forewmg, not iridescent, the costa broadly 
black, the abdominal margin broadly fuscous Gilia of tho forewmg 
black, of the hindwing pure white, except at the apex of the wing, 
where they are fuscous Undersidi!, both tomgs white with a bluish 
shade, the markings brownish-ochreous Fo^ewiug with tho costa 
narrowly, the apex widely, the outer margin fining away to 
nothing at the inner angle, brownish-ochreous, an oblong broad spot at 
the end of the discoidal cell, a discal macular band consisting of six 
increasing spots, the band strongly broken m the middle, the three 
postenor portions of the band shifted towards the base of the wing; 
an obscure submarginal macular fascia from the submedian nervurc, 
becoming lost anteriorly in the dark apical area Hindwing with a broad 
oblong spot at tho end of the cell, eight small discal spots arranged 
in pairs irregulai'ly across the wing from tho costa to above tho 
anal angle, a round black spot in tho first median interspace on the 
margin, a black spot in the submodian interspace sprinkled with 
metallic-blue scales ;«a doublo senes of small lunules on the outer 
margin between the spot in the first median interspace and the apex 
of the wing, obsolete in a Javan specimen, the small anal lobe black, 
crowned with metallic-^luo scales. Ciha of the forewmg brownish- 
ochreous ; of the hind wing white, with a fine black anteciliazy thread 
Tcdl white with a black central Ime. The tuft of hairs attached 
to the inner margin of the forewing towards the base and turned under 
and upwards, large and black. Female. Uffebside, both wings shining 
hair-brown. Forewing unmarked. Hindwing with an outer white area, 
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separated from the outer maripu Ibj a narrow band of the ground- 
colour, the white aim commences narrowly at the secmid subcostal 
neiTule, increases in width to the abdominal mai^m; a narrow black 
anteoiliaty thread from the anal angle to the third median nermle. 
Underside, hotJi wings with the markings similar to those in the male, 
but of a pure ochreous shade margined with fuscous. Forewing with 
the apex also pure ochreous. The tail twice as long and twice as broad 
as in the male 

My single Javan male specimen here figured has the blue coloration 
of the nppcrside of the forewing more extensive, the markings of the 
underside smaller,'*' the double marginal macular bands obsolete in the 
Lind wing, the brownish-ochreous apical area of the forewing more re¬ 
stricted than m my numerous specimens from the Malay Peninsula and 
the Battak Mountains of Sumatra, but as all these features seem to 
be somewhat variable in my senes of specimens, 1 thiuk the 3. armta 
of Distant should fall before 8 * malika of Horsfield. 

The figure of the male is taken from my Javan specimen, that of 
the female from a Penang example. 1 have also fignred, Plate V, Fig. 
17, the unique type male specimen of Smthusa a^m, Doherty (Journ. 
A. S. B., vol. lx, pt. 2, p. 180 (1891), from Mount Arjuuo, 5,000 feet, 
ICastern Java, the specimen being in my collection. 

Family PAPILIONIDiE. 

Subfamily Pierina 

38. Delias disias, n. sp, Plate V, Fig. 7, (f. 

Habitat: Java. 

Expansb • d*, 2 6 inches 

Description Male. Uppersidc, /orewing black, the disco-cellular 
iiervules marked on each side with a white line; a suhmarginal 
senes of six white streaks, a small patch of grey scales at the base of 
the first median interspace, a much larger one below this in the sub¬ 
median interspace. Hindwing with the extreme base, the costa, and 
the outer marg;in black, tbe rest of the wing wbiib, but the area between 
the abdominal margin and the second median nervnle tinted with prim- 
rose-yellow. Underside, fmewing as on the upperside, but the grey 
patches on the disc smaller. Hindwing witii the base broadly black, 
bearing a broad crimson patch, the disc of the wing rich chrome-yellow 
crossed by the narrow black veins, the outer margin black, that colour 
ascending the reins on either side for some little distance. 


^ Noted also by Howiliou. 
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Nearest to D. cnVAoe, Boisdaval, also from Java, but differing in tbe 
Bubmarginal series of spots on the fcnrewing being twice as numerous, and 
all tbe distio>cellnlar ne^vules, instead of the lower one only, defined on 
each side with a white line, the hindwing has the white and pale yellow 
area much larger, thereby reducing the outer black area by one«ha1f. 
Also near to D. tohahanat Bogenhofer,=;i>. dereetOf mihi, from Sumatra, 
but that species lacks the two discal patches of grey scales on the fore- 
wing, has the white and yellow area on the bindwing smaller, and on 
tbe underside has tbe crimson band of tbe bmdwing at least twice as 
broad. •• ^ » 

Desenbed fiom a single example collected by Mr. W. Doherty in 
Java and given to me by him as a new species. After the description 
above was written and the specimen figured, I received Herr Fmhstor- 
fer’s description of D browo,* also from Java, fjom which D. dymas 
appears to differ mainly m the entire absence of the crimson base to 
the hindwing on tho upperside. * 

Subfamily PAPiLiONiNiE. 

39. Papiuo {Pangerana) hageni, Bogeuhofer, Plate IV, Fig. 6, <5". 

Paptlu) hagentf Bogenbofer, Verb zool.*bot. Gosellscb. Wien, vol. zxux, p 1 
(1889) I id t de Nio4villo, Journ. Bomb. Nat) Hist. Soo., vol. viii, p. 65, n. 16, pi. M, 
fig 2, female (1893). 

Habitat. Sumatra* 

Expanse . d*, 5*6 inches. 

Descbiption Male* Upperside, both wings iicb glossy black. 
Forewing with some paler streaks m tbe discoidal cell and between the 
vciDS. Hindwing with a large white patch occupying tbe outer half of 
the wing, anteriorly bounded by the second subcostal nervule, pos- 
teiiorly extending just beyond the greatly curved first median nervule, 
not reaching tbe outer margin, this latter bearing four large conjoined 
lunular black spots; tbe white area bears outwardly four large round 
black spots, tbe three anterior ones equal-sized, the postenor one 
smaller, the white area between these last-mentioned four spots and 
the four black lunular spots on tbe mai^in sprinkled with black 
scales, tbe abdominal margin is as usual twice folded over, and is 
lined within with a white flocculent substance, the edge of the fold 
withm being rose-pink. JTndebsipe, Jorewing paler than on the upper- 
side. Hindwing as above, except that the white area has no black 
sprinkling, and that there is a small white spot at the posterior end of tbe 
cell, with three similar ones in the first subcostal interspace, these latter 

* Pelm homot Frabstorfei, But Nacb., vol. xix, p. 835(1893). 
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lealljr forming an incomplete white edging to a fifth discal Hack spot. 
Antennae black. Head in front and thorax anteriorly pale bnS<yellow, 
thorax and abdomen aboTe black, thorax beneat^ and legs black, abdo> 
men beneath rich enmson, cross-banded with black, and bearing on each 
side a series of small black spots, anal valves black. 

Described irom. a single male taken on 5th May, 1893, and gene- 
tously given to me by Hofrath Dr L. Martm, who possesses «one other 
male in his magnificent collection. • 

40. Papv^io (Jlfewamqpsis) ppSES, n sp., Plate IV, Fig. 7, d. 

Habitat . Gayoes Mountains, N.-E Sumatra. 

Expanse; d, 3*7 inches. 

Description Male Uppbrside, both wings fuscous. Forewing 
with the basal two-thirds very dark fuscous, the outer third lighter. 
Hindwing with a submarginal series of sullied-white streaks placed m 
pairs between the veins, reaching neither the outer margin nor the dis- 
coidal cell, most prominent at the anal angle, becoming obsolete towards 
the apex of the wing, a small round chrome-yellow spot outwardly 
surrounded by a black lino at the extreme anal angle Underside, 
both wings uniformly pale fuscous Forewing immaculate, Hindiving 
with the anal spot as on the upperside, the submarginal series of 
white streaks longer, reaching almost to the outer margin, wider and 
clearer white. Head and thorax in front black, spotted with white, rest 
of thorax and abdomen black, the latter bearing three series of white 
spots on each side, the anal valves white, edged with black. 

Mr W. F. Kirby has kindly compared the drawing here reproduced 
with the specimen of P. hewitsonii, Westwood, in the British Museum, 
which is probably the type of that species, and was figured by Mr. 
Hewitson in his “Exotic Butterflies,” vol ii, Papilto pi. iv, fig 9, 
(1859) as the female of P« slaterif Hewitson. Mr. Kuby informs mo 
that the species here described in quite distinct from the Bornean 
P. hewitsonii. The latter 1 have not seen, but from Hewitson’s figure 
of it, which he says is taken from a female (Wallace, however, says the 
specimen 18 a male,* as also does Westwood,f agam Mr. (jr. C Dudgeon 
has examined it and tells me that it is, with two other specimens m the 
Pntish Museum, undoubtedly a male), it differs in having the outer 
third of the forewing lighter coloured than the rest of the wing instead 
of concolorous throughout; the hindwing with a prominent submar¬ 
ginal senes of white streaks, instead of, as in P. hewitsonii^ ** two rows 


* Trans. Linn. Soc. Loud., vol xxv, p^. 61, n 86 (1864). 
t Froc. Ent. doc. Loud, thud series, vol ii, p 10 (1864). 
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of indisimct wbite spots, in pairs, between the median nermles near 
the outer margin ’* on the npperside, those on the underside are said to 
form “ two rows, united into distinct hastate spots pointed inwards ” 
The chrome-yellow anal spot in P. psTses is half the size of that in 
P hewitsonh, and the wings of my specimen aro also narrower. 

Described from a single example in my collection received from 
Hofrath Dr. L Martin, who has other specimens in his own collection. 
It IS a perfect mimic—except for the chrome-yellow anal spot to the 
hindwiug—of Euploea {Penoa) mcnettUsn, Felder, which is found flying 
with it. , • 

41. Papilio (Menamopsis) petra, n. sp, Plato IV, Fig. 5, cf . 

Habitat Gayoes Mountains, N.-E Sumatra 

Expanse <?, 4*1 inches 

Description Male Uppeqside,/ oiciwwgf fuscous, the area at the 
anal angle broadly paler; a curved discal series of eight inwardly- 
pointed white streaks placed one each between the veins; the senes 
anteriorly well removed from the outer margin of the wing, approaching 
the anal angle posteiiorly, the spots forming the series largest anteri¬ 
orly, rapidly decreasing in size posteriorly, each spot bisected longi- 
ndinally by the intemorvular fold! Htndwing fuscous at the base 
only, the rest of the wing much paler, a submarginal series of sullied- 
white streaks placed in pairs between the veins, well removed from the 
outer margin except the two anteriormost ones, which approach it 
closely, a small round chrome-yellow spot placed on the anal angle, 
anteriorly crowned with a black Innule. Underside, hoth icings ooncolo- 
rous, shining pale fuscous. Foieicing with the discal series of white 
streaks smaller and becoming obsolete Htndwing with the submar- 
ginal senes of white streaks more prominent, each streak whiter, 
larger, and almost reaching the outer margin. Head and body as 
usual. 

Closely allied to P hewiisomi^ Westwood, from Borneo, and 
P.|>eifies, de Niceville, from the Gayoes Mountains of N-E. Sumatra 
From both it differs .in its larger size, and in the presence of the 
conspiouons discal series of white streaks on the npperside of the 
forewing It differs from P hewitsonii in having the submarginal 
series of white streaks on the hindwing, these being obsolete or absent 
m that species, the anal spot is also very much smaller in P. peira. 

Desenhed from an unique example in the collection of Hofrath 
Dr L. Martin, brought down from the mountains by his Gayoes col¬ 
lectors in January, 1893. 
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Family HESFEEUD.^. 

Genus Chabuion, no7. » 

Male. Fobewiko, imngalar, entire; costa gently arched; apex 
rather acute; outer margin very straight in general dkection, slightly 
convex; inner margin straight, in length equal to the outer maigin, 
costal nervure ending opposite the apex of the disooidal 'bell; first 
subcostal nermle arising nearly twice as far fi^om the second snhoostal 
as that vein does from the third; fourth and fifth snhcoatals arising 
close together Supper disco-celltdar nervule stout, long, strongly outwardly 
oblique; middle and lower disco-cellulars thin, gently curved, concave, 
placed inwardly obliquely, the lower slightly longer than the middle, 
consequently the lower disooidal nervule lies nearer to the upper d inn oidH] 
than to the third median nervule, discoidal cell reaching to a little less 
than two-thirds the length of the wing* from the base; second median 
n&rvuk arising far from the lower end of the cell, first median arises 
near the base of the wing, with its base farther from the base of the 
second median than that vein arises from the third; submedian nervine 
slightly sinuous. Hmowraa, entire; costa much arched at base, then 
nearly straight; apex rather acute, outer margin regularly curved to the 
abdominal margin, slightly produced at the termination of the second 
median nervule, between the second median nervule and the wn«»i angle 
slightly concave; costal nervure nearly straight, ending at the apex of 
the wing, first subcostal nervule arising far before the apex of the cell, 
disc(hcellular nervnlea slightly outwardly oblique, upper disoo-oellnlar 
sinuous, lower disco-cellnlar concave, slightly longer than the upper , 
discoidal nervule well developed, second median nervule arising well 
before the lower end of the cell; fiaat median arising twice as far from 
the second, as the second arises from the third, auhmedian and internal 
nervures straight. AiitEnna: with a well-developed club, the thin apical 
portion of which is directed at right-angles to the shaft. Palpi erect, 
pressed close to the face, densely pilosep third joint hidden beneath the 
hairs. Abdomen reaching to the level of the outer margin of the wing. 
Legs. Foieleg with an epiphysis on the tibia. Sfndleg with a long tnft 
of hairs attached to the tibia at its base, and two pairs of spines towards 
its apex. Female. Differs from the male in the wings being slightly 
rounder and fuller, and lacking the tuft of hairs on the hindleg. Type, 
C. fieulma, Hewitson. 

« 

* Lieut. B. Y. Watson, m Proc. Zool. Soo. bond., 1803, pp. 15 and 16, divides 
his subfamily He^ieninse into Sections A and B by the disooidal cell of the forewing 
bwng more or less than two-thirda the length of the costa. This is a measurement 
which I find very difficult to verify. 
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Charmion differs from Santana^ Moore, in tbe discoidal cell of the 
forewmg being a little less than two-thirds the length of the wing, in 
Santana the cell is obviously more than two-thirds the length. It differs 
from both Hantanaf Moore, and OeloBnorr^lihus, Hilbner, m having the 
middle and lower disoo-cellnlar nervnlea of the> forewmg considerably 
more upright, and the second median nervnle arising far from instead of 
close to the lower end of the cell The imago rests on the underside 
of leaves with wide-spread* wings 

(1) Chaemion FIC0 LNEA, Hewitson. 

JSsajwj Hewitflon, Desor He3pe,i4iB,p 37, a 88 (1868^, 

Watson, Froo. Zool Soc. Lond, 1898, p 113 , Pleawneura Btgnata, Brace, Proo. Zool 
Soo. Load, 1873, p 860, n 8, pi xxxut, fig 8 t Notoerypta atgnata, de Nio^rdle, 
Joorn. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc, vol it, p. 191, a. 14 (1889), idem, id, 1. c, toI ti, 
p. 380, n. 26 (1891) 

Habitat Borneo (Hewitson and Dtuce), Victoria Point, Lower 
Tenasserim, Perak,Malay Pemnifttla, Siam, N.-E. and S.-W.‘Sumatra, 
S.-E. Borneo (de NichUh). 

(2) Cqabmion tola, Hewitson 

Plea%onewa tola, Hewitson, Ann and Mag of Nat Hist, fifth sortea, vol i, 
p. 840 (1878), Notoerypta tola, do Nic^ville, Joum. Bomb. Nat Hist Soc, vol it, 
p 191, n 15 (1889) ; Plaatingia ^ plesxoneui ce,^ Siaadmger, Ex. Schmett, p 299, pi o, 
female (1888) 

Habitat Tondano (Hewitson), Minahassa, Celebes (Staudinger). 

I have not seen the “ FUsioneura ” tola of Hewitson Prom the 
description it appears to differ from C Jtculneat Hewitson, in the fore- 
wing in the discal band extending posterior to the first median pervule, 
in C jkulnea it ends on that vein. I have put P. tola in the genns on 
Lient E. Y 'Watson’s authority. Heitber have I seen Dr Staudinger’s 
^^Plastingia ? " -plesionmros, but as tbe figure agrees exactly with Hewit- 
son’s description, I have no hesitation in placing it here 

Genus Sepa, uov. 

-Male For swing, costa almost straight, opea: acute; rnder margin 
almost straight, very oblique, inner margin straight, exactly as long 
as tbe outer margin, eostal neivme ending a little before the apex of 
tbe discoidal cell; subcostal nervules arising at gradually decreasing 
distances apart, discoidal cell long, extending beyond tbe middle of tbe 
wing; upp&r disco^celhilar nervule short, straight, outwardly oblique, 
middle aud Imer disco-cellulars of nearly equal length, straight, strongly 
inwardly oblique, the middle a little longer than the lower, second 
median nervule arising a little before tbe lower end of the cell, first 
median arising nearer the base of the wing than the lower end of 
the cell, submedian nervure straight, a sexual brand, or “ male-mark,” 
J. n 7 
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extends obliquely across the submedian and first median interspaces and 
ends antenorly on the second median nervule a little in front of its origin. 
Hindwing, costa greatly arched at the base, thence straight to the apex, 
qpeas rather acute, outer mai'gin evenly and regularly convex to the anal 
angle; anal angle very acute; abdominal mat gin straight; the wing 
extends a little beyond the apex of the abdomen , the cilia towards the 
anal angle very long, costal nervure ending at the apex of the wing, 
first subcostal nervule arising long before the apex of the cell, disco- 
celhtlarnewvileB almost m one straight line, outwardly oblique, the 
upper a littlor longer than the lower, discoidal nervule obsolete, but 
its position IB indicated, were it to be present, by a fold in the wing 
membrane, and by this fold the relative length of the disco-cellular 
ncrvules is given, second median nervule arising just before the lower 
end of the cell, first median arising about four times as far from tho 
second as the second does from tho third, suhmedian and internal 
nervures straight. Legs. Hindleg with two pairs of spines on the tibia 

8epa IS nearest allied to Matapa, Moore, from the type species of 
which it may be at once known by the discoidal cells of both wings 
being more truncate at the end owing to the disco-collular nervules 
being less strongly oblique; the shape of the wings differs also, the 
inner margin of the forcwing in Matapa is longer than in fifepa, con¬ 
sequently the outer margin in the former is less oblique than in the 
latter; the hind wing differs in that, vaMatapa, the anal angle appears to 
bo somewhat produced owing to the wing about the termination of the 
first median nervule being somewhat emarginate, in 8epa the wing is 
evenly curved throughout. Type, Sepa cronuSf de Niceville 

42. Sepa cronus, n. sp., Plate V, Pig 4, (?. 

Habitat . Battak Mountains, N -B. Sumatra. 

Expanse* d*, 17inches. 

Description Male XJpperside, both wings rich dark shining 
brown. Foremng with three pale ochreous dots, two subapical, the 
anterior one most minute, tho third in the second median interspace 
about twice the size of the lower subapical spot, p. narrow obscure discai 
black stigma or “male-mark** crossing obliquely the subipediau and 
first median interspaces, that portion of the stigma in the latter inter¬ 
space having a prominent pale ochreous semi-transparent line placed 
outwardly against it. Hindwing immaculate Underside, both wings 
exactly as above except that the ground-colour is dullj^ot shining 
Cilia concolorous with the wings throughout, those of the hindwing at 
the anahangle unusually long, though not quite as long as in Lophoides 
tqpts, de Nic6ville, from Burma, the Malay Penixmula, Sumatra, Java, 
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and ftilo Lant. Antennae blaok, the club beneath, except the extreme 
tip, ochreons. Ey^ yvith a band of dull ochreond setsa encircling them. 
Body concoloroiis with the wings thronghqut. 

Described from a single example from the Battak Mountains taken 
in September, and deposited in Dr. Martin’s fine collection. 

• Genus Ocaus, nor. 

Male. Foklwikg, entire, costa strongly and erenly arched through¬ 
out its length, apex somewhat rounded, outer margin strongly convex, 
inner margin considerably longer than the outer margin, nearly straight, 
slightly concave in the middle, costal nervure ending opposite the apex 
of the discoidal cell, subcostal ncrvales very long owing to the highly 
arched costa, arising progressively fiom the base of the wing at de¬ 
creasing distances apart, dtscoidal cell bioad, short, extending to a 
little beyond the middle of tho*wing , upper dii>co-cellular nervule long, 
straight, slightly outwardly oblique, middle and lower disco-cellulars 
of equal length, a little longer than the upper, duected inwardly slightly 
obliquely, the middle concave, the lower straight, lower ducoidal ner- 
vule lying midway between the upper discoidal and third median nor* 
vules; second median nervule arising well before the lower end of tho 
cell, first median ai'ising nearer the lower end of tho cell than the base 
of the wing, suhmedian neivure nearly straight. Hindwing, entire, 
oval, costa arched, outer margin evenly rounded to tho anal angle, 
a&domtna2 maryin shoit, nearly straight, costal nervure short, sub* 
costal nervule arising a shoit distance befoie tho apex of the coll, 
discoidal cell short, less than half tho length of the wing, disco-cellular 
nervnles concave, placed slightly outwardly obliquely, discoidal nervulo 
absent, second median nervulo arising very closo to the lower end of 
the cell, first median arising noarcr the lower end of the coll than the 
base of the wing, submedian and internal nervures straight, tho latter 
rather short Antennj: short, less than half tho length of the costa of 
the forewing, club latbor slender, long, straight, ending regularly and 
evenly m a point. Palpi rather thinly and laxly clothed with hairs, 
porrecied forwards in front of the face, third joint rather long, hairy. 
Thorax VfCak, small. Abdomen very slender, long, extending heyond 
the anal angle of the hmdwing Male with no secondary sexual charac¬ 
ters. Female differs from the male only in its broader and more 
rounded wings. Legs Foreleg with an epiphysis on the tibia. Hind* 
leg with two pairs of spines on the tibia._ Type, 0. subvittatuSf Mooro. 

Ochus apparently finds its place amongst the final genera of Lieut. 
E. y. Watson’s subfamily PamphilincB, Section A (Proo. Zool. Soc. 
Loud., 1893, p. 72), which coatams thofgonoia Atgopteron, Watson, 
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HeteropteruSi Dnmerili Pamphilat Fftbncius, ftnd CycU^^eet Hdloifir. 
Ochua is apparently nearest to PamphilOf of which the type is P* paleemoiif 
PallaSi and from which it is abundantly distinct; the costa df the fore** 
wing 18 greatly arched instead of straight, the apex is'Wunded instead 
of being acute, the outer margin is more rounded, the discoidal cell iS 
much shorter and broader, the hindwing is more oval, the discoidal 
cell IS G^ain much shorter, the discoidal nerrnle is obsolete, itt P. poZ®* 
nion it is present, besides many other minor differences. The imago 
rests with wings closod over its back Of all the Indian species of 
Hetpenidaiy Or suhvUtatus probably has the feeblest flight, appeanng on 
the wing to be a dark-coloured, low-flying lyceamd, similar to a female of 
the wet season form of Zizera maha^ Kollar, or some other dark-coloured 
“ blue.” Lieut. Watson suggests in Proc Zool Soc. Lond, 1893, p 97, 
that ** Oydopides** suhvittatue belongs to tho North American genus 
Ancyhxypha^ Felder, or to one closely allied to it, but this is not iho 
fact, OcTim is widely distinct from that genus, and comes into the first 
section of the subfamily instead Of the second containing the genus m 
question. 

(1). OcHOS suBviTTATUS, Moore 

Oycloptdcg subvtUatm, Moore, Froo. Zool Soo Lond, 1878, p 602 1 id, Wood- 
Mason and de Kia4rillo, Joum. A. S B , vol. Iv, pt. 2, p 892, n 249, pi zvu, figs 6, 
6a, male, x 2 (1886); id, Elwes, Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond, 1888, p 463, n. 487; Cyclo^ 
ptdea Bubradtafus, Moore, Froo Zool Soo. Lond , 1678, p. 693. 

Haoitat : Darjeeling, Salween district, Moulmaia, Burma (suhvitta- 
tus), Khasia Hills (suhiadiatus, Moore), Kumaon {Doherty) \ Sikkim, 
Bhutan, Assam, Burma {coll, de USficdville), 

It is, I think, quite impossible to separate 0. euhradtatus from 0 suh~ 
t'ittatus, Mr. Mooro places the former in the middle of the region 
Inhabited by 0. mhmttatue. I have caught it as far soutLas the Dawnat 
range and Meple in Middle Tenasserim, in the month of October 

43. Ebtnnis muiLA, Moore, Plate I, Fig, 7, (f. 

Famphila dtmila, Moore, Froo Zool. Soo. Lond , 1874, p. 676; id , de Nioeville, 
Joom. Bomb. Nat, Hist Soo, vol vn, p. 866, n. £3, pi J, fig 9, female (1892j; Srynnts 
comma, var. dtimla, Leecb, Butt, fiom Cbina, Japan, and Corea, p 696, pi. zli, fig 12, 
4naZ« (1893). * w 

Habttat ' Runang PasS) senth-east side, about 13,000 feet elevation, 
Busahir (Moore)', Khihber Nala, about 16,000 feet elevation, Spiti 
(8age)\ Ganges Valley, near NUung Pass, 16,000 feet, August, 1893 
(Machinnon) , T&'^ihien-la, Western China (Leech). 

^ As I have already figured the female of this rare species, I now 
take the opportunity to figure the male. Mr. P. W. Mackinnon throu^ 
his native cdlleotors obtain^ three male specirndns, of which he hu 
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generously presented me with two. The species appears to me to come 
into the genus Erynnis of Schranki of which the type is E. commas 
Liunmns, the British Small Shipper.’* Tlie shape and markings of the 
two species is very similar, hut the male of E. dimila has the ochreone 
ground'colour of the npperside much more extensive than in E, comrm^ 
especially so on the hind wing, the spots on the underside of both 
wings arehlso more prominent, larger, and whiter than in JSr comma. 
The club of the antenna il somewhat differently ^shaped, the terminal 
portion or apex in E dimila being considerably longer than in E. comma. 

Since the above was in type, I have .received Part V (ff Mr. Leech’s 
“ Butterflies from China^ Japan, and Corea,” in which a single male of 
E. dimila is recorded from Western China and duly figured If this 
specimen is really typical (the plate in which it is figured has not as 
yet been published), it greatly extends the range of the species. Mr. 
Leech considers E dnmila to be a. *' var.” only of E. comma, Linnmus, 
and records the parent species from Europe, Amurland, Corea, Japan, 
N.-W. Himalayas, N. and W. China. 

44. Paduaona favor, n. sp., Plato IV, Fig, 8, <f 

Habitat : Battak Mountains, N.-E. Sumatra. 

ExPANSf; (7,1*2 to 13 inches 

Description Male. Upperside, both wings shining black tinged 
with bronzy. Gxlia golden-orange, broadest towards the anal angle of 
the hindwing, gradually becoming dusky as the apex of the forcwing is 
reached in some specimens Forewing with an orange streak on tho 
basal two-thirds of the costa, widening ont at the end of the discoidal 
coll, crossed by the black costal and subcostal veins, an orange streak 
on the basal two-thirds of the inner margin, a discal straight series 
of seven onm^e spots, extending from the costa to the submedian 
nervure, the aeries broken between the third and fourth spots froth 
the costa, the three uppermost spots linear, small, increasing; the 
fourth in the second median interspace quadrangular, the fifth in the 
first median interspace also quadrangular, but twice as large as tjie one 
anterior to it, two spots in the submedian interspace, the anterior one 
very smallp Eindwing with some orange streaks from the-base reaching 
to the middle of the wing formed of long setos, a transverse band of 
five orange spots across the middle of the disc. Underside, boti wings 
rich dark brownish-orange. Forewing with the posterior half blaok • 
a prominent oblique orange-yellow str^k at the end of the cell; the 
discal series oPspots as above, except that the lour posterior* ones are 
larger than on the upperside, the two posteriormost conjoined. Hind- 
mng with a curved discal seriSs of five spots, the four anterior ones aro 
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of a slightlj ligliter sliade than the ground-colour, outwardly defined by 
a very narrow black line, the fifth posterior spot the largest and of a 
bright yellow colour, with, another semewhat diffused spot beyond 
reaching the outer margin , a black anteciliary thread from the apex of 
the wing to the first median nervule. 

This appears to be a very distinct species, differing from all others 
of the genus known to me {Padraona daia, Kollar,=P. mceso, Moore; 
P mcBsoides, Butler , P psetidomcesa, Moore,*P. gola, Moore , P goloides, 
Moore, P atmades, Felder, P oUvescenSt Hemch-Schaffer, P palma^ 
1 im, Moore, JP. procles, de Nieeville) in lacking in the forewing on the 
upperside the two spots divided by the lower discoidal nervule invanably 
present in all those species It agrees with P pi odes and P ohvescens 
lu having no spots m the hind wing anterior to the discal band towards 
the costa and base of the wing It possesses, moreover, a male-mark, 
which 18 , I believe, unique in the genus, consisting of a shining pale 
silky streak to be seen in some lights only on the upperside of the fore- 
wing placed within the discal band of spots in the lower median and 
Bubmedian interspaces. I may add that the entire coloration of the 
species 18 very daik and rich 

Described from numerous specimens in Dr. L Martin’s collection 
and my own, some of which were taken in Junc 

45 Halpe niERON, n. sp, Plate IV, Fig. 1, d. 

Habitat N -E. Sumatra. 

Expanse d, 115 to 1*25 inches. 

Description Male. * Upperside, both wings shining hair-brown 
Porewing with, in some specimens, two exceedingly obscure pale spots in 
the median interspaces, placed obliquely as usual in the genus, the lower 
one nearer the base of the wing than the upper; in some specimens 
these spots are entirely absent, no “ male-mark ” Hindwing immaculate. 
Underside, /opcmttflf with the inner margin broadly pale fuscous, the rest 
of the wing dull ochreous-grey, the two median spots sometimes present 
on the upperside always present, oonsjacuous, whitish , a very obscure 
submarginal series of pale spots in a curved leries from the costa to 
about the first median nervule; a very fine anteciliary dark thread. 
Htndwing pale fuscous, heavily irrorated throughout with dull ochreous- 
grey scales. Cilia of the forewing sometimes faintly checkered, more 
often concolorous with the wing, on the hindwing always conoolorous. 
Antennm black, the base of the club beneath pale ochreous. Poi^t, 
ihorax» and ahdomm above hair-brown, palpi, thorax,*and abdomen 
beneath dull ochreous-grey. 

This dulhcoloured, obscurely-marked species is evidently allied 
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to Salpe homoha, Hewitson {H, $ihlcima, Moore), from which it may 
instantly bo known by the upperside being practically spotless, and the 
underside but very faintly instead of prominently marked. It has also 
no discal stigma on the nppersiSie of the fcTrewing in the male. 

Described from numerous specimens in Dr. Martin’s and my collec¬ 
tions taken at Bekantschan m August and September, and in the Battak 
Mountain^ m August, both in N.-E. Sumatra. 

46. Kerana pulgur, n sp, Plate I, Fig 6, 9 . 

Habitat Selessoh, N.-E. Sumatrp.. ^ 

Expanse* 6 , 9,1*7 inches. 

Description Female. UppiRSinr, both wings dark shining purplisli- 
fuscouB. Cilia concoloroas Foi etotng with a broad discal orange fascia, 
anteriorly not quite reaching the costa, posteriorly ending on the sub- 
median nervure. Hindwing immaculate Underside, both wings with 
the ground-colour duller than on the upporside Forewmg with the 
apex faintly dusted with oohreous scales , the discal orange band more 
extensive than on the upperside, reaching the inner margin, where it 
IS much paler, the edges of the band more irregular. Hiwlwing un¬ 
marked, except by the following steel-blue spots, which can be seen in 
all lights, but are more prominent in some lights than in others —An 
elongated one closing the discoidal cell, one in the first median inter¬ 
space about its middle, and threo in the submedian interspace at about 
equal distances apart Antennm black above, the club beneath ochreons 
Palpi black above, beneath chrome-yellow. Eyes encircled by a band 
of chrome-yellow. Head^ thorax^ and abdomen above fuscous, abdomen 
beneath with six ochroous lines 

Nearest to K gemmifert Butler,* (which also occurs in N-E. 
Sumatra, as well as in Perak and Malacca, I have taken it on the Penang 
Hill at 2,200 feet elevation above the sea, in November), from the same 
sex of which it differs in being larger, the ground-colour of the upperside 
darker, the gem-like spots of the underside quite different, and the 
abdomen beneath striped with ochreons instead of being concolorous 
The “gems” of K gemmifer have never been described in detail. 
Mr. Butler refers to them thus —“ End of cell and apical area of pri¬ 
maries and disk of secondaries [on the underside] spotted, in certain 
lights, with shining amethyst-coloured spots ” in both sexes. They are 
thus disposed — Foretoing with an elongated one placed on the fold in 
the middle of the discoidal cell Just anterior to the inner edge of Ibhe 
discal orange fascia, three subapical ones placed one above the other, 

• Astictopteras gemmifer, Butler, Trans, Lmn Soc. bond.. Zoology, second series, 
vol.i, p, 665, n. 8 (1877). 
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divided by tlie veins; Mndwing with from fQnr to eaeb 

between the veins in a onrve beyond the end of the odi. It is donbif nl 
if Mr. Distant recognised the species, as ho makes no mention* of the 
gems," and his figure of tbe species does not shew them, nor does it 
agr^h with my specimens of K. gemmifer^ the orange band on the un¬ 
derside of the forewing in true K gemmifer being almost of equal 
width throughout, while in Mr Distant’s figure the costal portion is 
much narrowed and constricted Lieut. Watson, indeed, sayst that 
Mr. Distant’s K gemmifer equals Kmuthaialoa xanites, Butler, which is 
probable enough, that species being infinitely more common than 
K, gemmifer^ the latter occurring very sparingly. 

A single example of K fulgur^ now in Dr Martin’s collection, was 
taken by myself in the splendid virgin forest at Selesseh, in the Langkat 
district of N.-B. Sumatra, on Slst October, 1893 Since this specimen 
was drawn and the plates illustrating this paper made up. Dr. Martin 
sent me in a letter a male of K fulgur I hope to figure and describe 
it fully hereafter. It greatly diners from the female on the upperside 
m the orange fascia of the forewing being much paler, more chrome- 
yellow in shade, larger, and posteriorly continued almost to the base of 
the wing; and the base of the hind wing and base of the abdomen aie 
clothed with long chrome-yellow setro. 

47. Plastisou vsBMiciLATA, Hewitsou, Plate V, Fig, 15, <f, • 

Heaperia va imculata, Hewitson, Auu. aud Mag of Nat llist, fifth sones, vol i, 
p. 31Q (1878). 

Habitat N -B. Sumatra. 

Expanse • cJ, 1 7 inches. 

Desceiption. Male Upperside, wngfs black. Forewing with 
the following opaque chrome-yellow markings —A narrow subcostal 
streak extending from the base of the wing to about its middle, a 
similar but shorter and broader streak in the submedian interspace, 
with the following semi-transparent yellow spots —Two very narrow 
and small ones placed obliquely towards the end of the disooidal cell, 
the upper the larger, furthest from the base of the wing, the lower 
minute; a dot in the lower discoidal interspace, a spot four times as 
large in the second median interspace; a very large spot in the first 
median interspace. Ciha black. JSindmng with a basal streak of long 
chrome-yellow hairs which runs into a broad transverse fascia of the 
same colour placed in the middle of the wing; the anal area veiy 
broadly chrome-yellow, which area rapidly fines away to nothing at about 

• Kerana gemnMfei', Distant, Shop Malay , p 408, n 2, pi xxxiv, fig 29 (1^). 

t Proc. ?ool. Soc. Lend, 1893, p, 77. 
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the termination of the third median nermle; a streakt^of ohroine>yel1ow 
placed in the snbmedian interspace springs from the base of the wing 
and rnus into the yellow anal ai ea, the abdominal margin and ciUa 
chrome-yellow Underside, fohtoing fuscbus, the costa, disooidal cell, 
apex and outer margin decreasingly to the anal angle stroaked with 
chrome-yellow , the five semi-transparent spots as above , a broad, short, 
chrome-yeUow streak towards the base of the wing in the submedian 
interspace, a pale blue slightly iridescent streak jnat beyond the mid 
of the cell in the upper discoidal interspace Hmdming chrome-yellow, 
with the following black markings.;—The costa at the,base of the 
wing, two subcostal streaks from the \>ase to the apex of the wing, 
the posterior of these intenupted towaids its end, a streak in the 
subcostal interspace also outwardly interrupted, a streak in the cell, 
a very broad one twice intenupted in the submodian interspace, 
a rather obscure streak in the internal interspace, extending from 
the base to a little beyond tlio middle of the wing, three small 
spots on the disc between the veins also with the following pale blue 
slightly iridescent elongated spots —Two in the discoidal cell, and a 
series of eight others extending right round its outer end. Aniemm 
block, club prominently chrome-yellow above, the apex black Palpi 
black above, yellow beneath Thorax above black clothed with long 
yellow hairs. Abdomen black, ringed with yellow. Legs yellow 

The nearest ally to P vermimlatn appears to be the “ Hesperia ” 
flavescens of Felder (Reise Novara, Lep , vol in, p 517, n 905, pi. Ixxii, 
figs 7, male , 8, 9, female, 1867), from Celebes, from the female sex of 
which the present species dilfers in several particulars on the upperside, 
and conspicuously on the undeiside, lu the presence of the pale blue 
slightly iridescent spots, these being apparently entirely absent in 
P.flatesceiis 

This very lovely species is described from an unique example in 
Dr. Martin’s collection taken at Bekantseban, at the foot of the Battak 
Mountains, m N -E. Sumatra, in July, 1893. Mr. Hewitson originally 
obtained it from Sumatra also * 

EXPLANATION OP THE PLATES 
PlATB I, 

Fig. 1. Mycalestit (Safoa) maia, a sp, cT, p. 1. 

»» »i i» » It ?»P, 

„ 8. Euthaha {Dophla) eson, u sp, cf, p 12. 

„ 4 Sttchophthalma sparta, u ap , cf, p 2 

„ 5. Euthaha (Dophla) eson, n sp, $, p 12 

„ 6. Kerana fulgur, n sp , $, p 65 

7. Erytints dtmtla, Moore, cf, p 52, 

J. n. 8 
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Fig. 8 Nfiptie-elinioides, n. np., (f»p 6 . ‘ 

„ 9. „ msm, n. sp, cf, p. 7. 

PlATE II. * 

i 

Fig 1 EathaUa (Dophhii cifeuifl, n sp, <f, p 13 
.2 .1 ,j I ? t P 13 

„ 8 „ tHlH" u 6p , tf, Ih 15 

,4 ) )i II I ? IP 15* «> 

6 „ „ !/Kpia, de Nicenlle,^?, p, 18. 

, G Laxiiu laoroon, ii sp, ?,p 2U 

7 'oh, n sp , ? , p 20 

h '• „ ItjitceUi^, n sp, If, p 22 
, 9 „ lola n b|) cf, p 20 

, 10 „ tydeiiffii sp, cT, p 21 

, 11. hieiC', miioiPi, Licch, p 32 

, 12 CywjH)js r<iHbrt, ii sp, (f, p 31 ‘ 

„ 13 loejnnifi Ini'll, n sp, + p 2S 

Pt,\Tl III 

Fig 1 Auiunnt'i nqihi' Lumion'i, cf uiul ?, p 8 

,. 2. „ ,, .< p 8 

, 3 Eiitli/ihii lain, a sp , $,p 9 

, 4. Heioiiaptinqoiiihni Fiulmtoxloi iiP 4 

,, 5 1 ,, tf, p 4 

, 6 hnthuha('Do}}hlu)uoii,n sp, i, p II 

„ 7. flerojia Moore, ¥,p 3 

, 8. Fnthnhn {Dophlii] 1 ' 1011 ,'n sp , cT, p 11 

Fig 1 Halpe luemu, u sp, cf, p 54 ♦ 

, 2 Pithetupif waiiii, ii sp , cf, Ji 30 

, 8 LiMiiin ihulgionn, n '■p, <f, p 3b 

, 1 I'll fill IK hlanln, V sji, ? , p 39 

a Popilio (Mcntimop'i'i) pelia, n sp , cT, p 47 

, C „ {Piinyuana) hiujeni, Rogenhulu, if, p 45 

„ 7 , (jVenaHniptJiii) 2 WJ*•e^, u sp , cf, p 46 

,, 8 Padianiia paiut, n sj), cf, p 53 

, 9, Pithecops iwaiife, n sp , ?, p 30 

„ fb Sinudina holymUf u sp, ¥iP 29 
„ ll Adwpula cvnstanicn, n sp , ¥,p SJ, 

Plate V. 

Fig 1. Oeij/dMa u sp , cT, p 23 

„ 2 Paiagerydus pyiwijM sp , cf, p 27 

,, 8 Xuinpiclss ticcide, a lyi, cf , p 33 

„ 4 iSt'pa Clo/cHI, 11 sp, cf, p. 60 > 

„ 5 Aphmus luendlmuy>ii,ti sp, ¥iP 38 

„ 6 Sinf/iKAa ma7ila, Horsfield, $, p 48 

„ 7 Drhna ifymaa n, sp cf, p 44 
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Fig 8. Oyreshstheicair, mep.y <f,Tp, 19. , 

II 9. NeQcJier%tra namoa, n sp., cf, p. 41. 

,i 10 jOhat ana cephois, n sp, p. 40. 
y 11. Get ydiis gallue, u sp, f, p 36 , 

„ 13. „ ycetalm, n. sp, $, p 24 

„ 13 „ gtganteSf n. sp , ?, p 23. 

. 14 Pdt agerydus portunue, n sp , tf, p 27 
15.« Plasttagui let miculata, Ilowitson, <f, p oh 
10. Catnena ctemeta,^ sp, , p 37. 

17 8%nlhuba aspra, Doherty, <f, p. 44. 

18. „ mnhla, Uors&eld, tf, ]>. 43 


On the Chemical Examination oj certain Indian Food Stufs. Part f, 
Fats and Oik. — By P, 0. R\y, D. Sc. Oonmmncated by Alex, 
Pbdler, P.R.S. 

t Read Februaiy 7th J 

Of late years a belief has been gaining ground iii Calcutta, Bombay 
and m many other important towns in India, not apparently without 
reason, that wholesale aduHeiation is practised m many of the common 
articles of diet, notably in ghee, butter, milk, mustard oil, &c. The 
present investigation was undertaken with a i lew to throw some light 
on these points, and it embodies the icsults of work carried on at 
intervals during the last four years 

TRELlMINARy. 

As butter enters largely into the dietary of tho people of Europe 
and America, abundant work has been done by Choimsts on its analysis. 
It IS, however, well-known that the composition of milk and of the butter 
made from it is, w^ithin certain limits, dependent on the breed, climate, 
method of feeding the cows, period of lactation, and so on Tho standard 
for genuine butter as generally accepted in England, especially at 
Somerset House, cannot therefore be always accepted as a safe guide in 
this country. 

The analysis of the fixed oil of mustard and the various other oils 
with which it is generally sophisticated also presents considerable difii- 
oultiea. Not much work has been done m this field. The history of tho 
substances which have been 8 ub 3 ectcd to analysis is seldom given, and 
the expienmcntal methods are not generally described in sofEloient detail 
to enable the results to be compared. While the information available is 
meagre on the one hand, the results published from timo to time are m 
themselves in some cases contradictory. It was thus found to bo 
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necessary to work out m the first instance a senes of constants for such 
Indian food-staffs as mustard oil, butter, ghee, A;c, which might be of 
some help m deciding cases of falsification. 

Particular care was taken in procuring genuine samples of the 
substances The oils were, in many cases, expressed under direct super¬ 
vision from seeds carefully selected, so that the punty of the products 
was unquestionable A sample of pure mustard oil was ako obtained 
thtough the courtesy of the Superintendent, Alipur Jail, and another of 
cocoanut oil from the officer in charge of the “ Copra ” works, Viper 
Island, Port ^lal^, with a ccrtificetc from him, guaranteeing lis punty, 
and stating it to be a standard sample 

The preliminary examination of the fats and oils is much helped 
by the determination of ceitain physical constants, c g , melting point, 
specific gravity, index of ref motion, &c The work m the present com¬ 
munication IS confined solely to the chemical methods The application 
of the physical tests, is reserved for a futuie occasion 

The fats and oils aic simply combinations of co^itain acids, the 
so-called fatty acids, e q , bntyric, stearic, oleic, palmitic, &c, with 
glycerin, hence they have been named the glyce) ides By estimating 
tlio amount of both or eithoi of these constituents of fatty substances, 
valuable information is obtained as to their nature Now, if a fat 
be treated with an alkali, the fatty acids contained in it com¬ 
bine with the alkali, resulting in the formation of organic salts, 
commonly called a soap, and the sepaiation of glycerin It so 
happens, howevci, that the molecular weights of some of these fatty 
acids vary within wide limits Thus, butyric acid, occurring in buttei- 
fat has a molecular weight equivalent to 88, while erucic acid, a compo¬ 
nent of mustard oil, has a molecular weight of 338 A molecule of 
caustic potash weighing 56, will exactly neutralise 88 parts by weight 
of butyric acid or 338 parts by weight of erucic acid Hence a given 
weight of butter-fat will require a far larger proportion of caustic 
potash to convert it into soap—to saponify it, as it is technically called— 
than the same weight of mustard oil Koettstorfer has made use of 
this principle It has m fact been found by actual experiments that 
while 100 grammes of buttei-fat require very nearly 22 grammes of 
caustic potash for saponification, the same weight of mustard oil requires 
only 17 grammes of the alkali The amount of glycerin m a fat or oil 
also will vary in a corresponding manner 

Again butylic, caproic and other volatile acids present in egeoa-nnt 
oil, butter-fat, &c, may be easily separated from the non-volatile aicids 
by distillation, and their amount ascertained by their potash neutralis¬ 
ing power. Upon this piinciplo is based the well-known Beudiert’s 
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test The amount of iodine absorbed by different fats and oils also lies 
within wide ranges. The iodine absorption tost has been employed with 
remarkablodsnccesB by Baron Hubl m deciding oases of adulteration 

The following processes have been made use of — 

1. Direct titration of the fats and oils by alcoholic potash— 

Koottstoifer’s test 

2. Eitimation of the amount of glycerin 

3. Iodine absorption Jbest of Hubl 

4 Estimation of the volatile fatty acids—Eeicheit’s test 

Tho detailed losults obtained by each of these metl^ds as applied 
m tho present inquiry will now be dosoiibcd 


KOETTSTORFER’S METHOD 

Most of the oils, when lecently oxpiessed, contain suspended im¬ 
purities derived ftom the seeds, &c, in a very fine state of division 
These settle down m comse of*timc The oils thus clarified by sub¬ 
sidence were filtered through bibulous paper to remove any traces of 
adherent moisture which might be present The application of even a 
gentle heat cannot be resorted to for this purpose IMustard oil, which 
IB classed among the non-drying oils,! was found to gam m weight con¬ 
tinually when placed inside the chamber of a water-oven and weighed at 
mteivals of 15 to 20 minutes 

Prepakation op Ar.coiiOLic Potash —The alcoholic solution of 
potash, approximately of semi-noimal strcngili was piopaicd by dissolving 
sticks of potash in pure alcohol The solution, filtered off the 
insoluble residue, is gcncially found to have a reddish-ycJlow color. 
It has therefore to be decolorised by shaking with pure animal 
chaicoal 

Oil of Mlstakd, 

Sinapti mqra, 3 alba (Nat. order—Cruciteraj ) 

Different samples of mustatd seeds weir found to yield a fixed oil 
varying from 327o to 367o of the air-diicd seeds 

1, 2 534 gm oil were weighed into a bottle of about 12 oz capa¬ 
city, and 20 c c of alcoholic potash solution were added The mouth 
of the bottle was closed with an Tndia-rabbei coik, fastened by means 
of wire Tho bottle was kept immersed in boiling water for 45 
minntes. A blank cxpeiiment under exactly similar conditions was 
made side by side to determine the strength of tho potash. Tho 
yjdicator used was phenolphthalem— 

20 c. c. KOH=20 7 0 . c. ^ HOI. 
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4 95 c. <s HOI were required to neutralise the excess of alkali. 

A 

N f 

(20 7 —4 95) c. c. or 15 75 c. c. HCl represent the amount of alkali 
required for the saponification of the oil. 

1 c c 5 HCl = 6 02805 gm. KOH 

at * 

Amount of potash consumed by l,000»gra. oil {=:saponijkati(y>i 

. V ... r 1 . 15-75 X 0 02805 x 1000 

equivalent), is therefore equal to —- . gm.=a 174*5 gm. 

2. 1 713 gm, oU were heated in a flask over a water-bath for ten 
minutes with 20 c c KOH solution, the mouth of the flask being covered 
by a watch-glass— 

20 c c. KOH=20 7 c c ^ HCl (Blank experiment) 

N 

10 1 c c. -^HCl were required by the excess o|, potash 
2 


,, ,, , , , 10 6 x 0 02805x1000 

Saponification equivalent=- 


= 173 5 


3. Mustard oil expressed from a different sample of seeds. 

3'084 gm, oil were treated with 20 c c KOH solution in a 
bottle, which was immersed in boiling water for about 40 minutes, the 
mouth of the bottle being closed by an India-iiibber cork tied down by 
means of wire— 

N 

20 c. c, KOH=20 8 c. c. HCl (Blank titration) 


1*5 c. 0 . -5 HCl were required for the excess of potash. 

2 

N 

or 19 3 c. c. -S' HCl represented the amount of alkali used up. 
2 


Saponification equivalent= 


19 3X 0*02805x1000 
3 084 


= 175 5 


4. 2*222 gm oil were treated with 20 c. c. KOH solution and heated 
in a flask over a water-bath for 12 minutes, the mouth of the flask being 
covered with a watch-glass— 

N 

Excess of alkali required 7 c. c. — HCl 

20 c. c. KOH „ 20*8 „ „ (Blank titration). 

. 13 8 x 002805x100 


Saponification equivalent: 


2 222 


»374*2 
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5. 1.8012 gm. oil were saponified under the same conditions as des¬ 
cribed above, with 40 o. c. EOH solution— 

• » IT 

40c.c. KOH =32*0 c.c. ^ HOI 


Excess of alkali =21*0 „ 


II 


c . 0*02805^11x10® 

iSapomfioalion eqnivalent= l omo" * ^ 

' 1 oUIa 

6 Pure mustard oil from Alipnr Jail. 

3 493 gm oil wore miXod with 20 c c. potash sdlntion and the 
mixture kept immersed in boiling water for over half-an-hour. The 
month of the bottle being closed by a cork fastened by a wire— 

20 c. c KOH =30 7 c. 0 . 2 HCl 


Excess of alkali = 9 2 „ 


>» 


o . 21 5 x 0*02805x10® 

Saponification equivalent = ' 34'93 " ' ' =172 7 


7. Duplicate analysis of the above. 2 195 gm. oil heated to boiling 
on a water>bath with 20 o c KOH solution for 15 minutes, the mouth 
of the flask being covered with a watch-glass. 

N 

20 c. c. KOH =30 7 0 . c HCl (Blank expenment) 

Excess of alkali = 17*2 


I) 


Saponification equivalent= 


13*5x002806x10® 


2*195 


= 172*6 


It would thus appear that mustard oil is very easily saponified by 
alcoholic potash, and that a large excess of the latter is not necessary 
I’he oil was m some cases found to have a pale yellow color, in others 
the tint was somewhat deeper The soap solntions were tinged 
accordingly. The want of exact uniformity m the tint sometimes 
interfered with the exact determination of the conclusion of the 
reaction duimg the titi'ations. It may also be stated that the soap 
solutions were generally diluted with, about 25 c. c of hot water, from 
which all traces of carbonic acid gas had been driven off by boiling 
In the above experiments it will be seen that the saponification 
* equivalent of the samples of mustard oil has varied between 175 5 
and 171*3, the average of the seven determinations being 173 6 
* Hence it would be safe probably to adopt the saponification equi¬ 
valent of mustard oil as lying between 171—175. 
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Sapovificatiok EquitaIiENT fob Nioeb-Seed Oii^. 

Ouizotia aiyasimca (Nat ord.—Oompositse). 

As this oil IS one of th^ commonest adaltemnts of Innstard oil, 
a genuine sample of it was procured for experiments 

1 1.460f5 gm oil were weighed out into a flask, 20 c. c. of alcoholic 

potash were then added, the mixture covered with a watch-glass and 
treated to gentle boiling, with occasional agitation for 15 mmates. 

20 c 0 . KOH s 15 95 0 . c 5 Hd (Blank experiment) 

a 


ExcefjS of alkali =6 1. 
Saponification equivalent *= 


n 




9 85x002805x105 


= 189‘2 


14605 

2 1 906 gm. oil were saponified as above with 40 o c. alooholio 
potash. 

40c.c. KOH =31.9 c c.^HCl 

Excess of alkali = 18*8 „ „ 

« . 13*1 X 0-02805 xl0» 

Saponification equivalent --- =192*8 

3 2 184 gm oil were treated as above with 40 o. c. alcoholic potash 
solution. 

N 

40 c c. KOH =31-8 c. o. ^ HCl (Blank experiment) 

Excess of alkali = 17 0 „ „ 

, X 148 x 002605xl0» 

Saponification equivalent=- . . . 0 

The determinations described above were made in November 1891, 
when the oil was liesh It was preserved in a stoppered bottle and a 
year after (November 1892) the saponification equivalent was found to 
be 1916. 

The saponification number for mger-seed oil may be taken as 190 
Saponification equivalent for Cocoahut Oil. 

The sample was obtained from Viper Island, Port Blair, and was 
guaranteed to be a “ standard sample.” 

1. 1 275 gm oil were treated with 20 c o. alcoholic solution and 
heated to boiling on the water-bath as in the previous cases. 

N 

20 c c KOH =30*45 c.c. HGl (Blank experiment) 

Excess of alkali=18*75 „ 


n 


Saponification equivalents 


Il-7 x 0*02805xl0» 


1275 


=257*4 
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2. 1*24 gm. oil were treated with 20 o. o. alooholio potash as above 

N 

20 a 0 . KOH *=30*4 o, c ^ HOI (Blank experiment) 

• « 


Excess of alkali 


Saponification equivalent— 


19 0 „ 

11*4 X 0*02805 4 10* 


124 


=>257 8 


3. 1*038 gm oil with 20 c c. alcohobc po&bsh solution. 

20 c c. KOH =20 4 c c. S HCl 

Excess of alkali = 10 8 „ • 

... . .. ..... 96x02805x10* 

D&iponiuCEtion 6<jiiivElGiit S5 j *038 — ^ 

The saponification equivalent for cocoannt oil is thus fonnd to lie 
between 257—^260. 

Saponification equivalfnt op pure fresh ghee (cuaripied butter). 

1 . 13 525 gm. ghee were heated in a water-oven and then kept 

inside a desiccator for a week. The ghee was then fonnd to weigh 
13*5 gm. It would thus appear that gbee is not hygroscopic; nor does 
it contain any moisture, 

1 , 1*8196 gm. ghee were treated with 20 c. o, alcoholic potash solu¬ 
tion. Details as m the previous cases. 

N 

20 c. c. KOH =31 0 c 0 . -jr HOI (Blank titration) 


Excess of alkali=16 55 „ „ 

^ ^ , 1445 x 0*02805x10* 

Saponification equivalents- 


=222 7 


18196 

2 . 2*0776 gm. ghee saponified with 20 c. c. alcoholio potash solution. 
20 0 . c. KOH =30 8 c. 0 . ^ HCl (Blank titration) 


Excess of alkali=14 5 „ „ 

„ , 16*3 x 0*02805 X10* 

Saponification equi valent = — 


=m07 


2 0776 

S, The same ghee ro-melted and filtered. There was no residue on 
the filter. 

1*294 gm. saponified with 20 c. c. alcoholic potash. 

* 20 c. c. KOH = 30 9 c 0 .=^ HCl (Blank titration) 

Excess of alkali=21*45 „ „ 

„ . . , , 9*45 X 0*02805x10* 

Saponification equivalents—— 


1204 


‘= 220*1 


J. II. 9 
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Another Sample oe G-bee. 

1 1 547 gm were treated with 20 o o. alcoholic potash, the month 

of the flask was closed with a oork to which was attached a long glass 
tube, which acted as a reflex condenser. 

N 

20 c. c. ROH s 16 5 c. 0 . HGl (Blank tit) 

A 

Excess of alkali =4*5 „ 

« n . , X 12x0 02805x108 

Saponification equivalent■ -'=b217‘6 

2 . 1*1512 gm ghee treated with 30 c c potash. 

30 c. c. KOH = 25 o. c. ^HOl (Blank tit) 

Excess of alkali=16*0 „ „ 

Saponification equivalent =s=219*2 


Saponification Equivalent for Mowa “ Butter ” 


Oil of Bcmia latifoUa —(Nat, order—Sapotacess) 

This substance by its physical characters, e g., color, consistency, 
melting point, &c., much resembles ghee, and is therefore fiequeutly used 
for its falsification 

1 1 390 gm oil were placed in a stout 12oz bottle, together with 

40 c c. alcoholic potash solution The mouth of the bottle was closed 
with a India-rubber ooik, fastened by means of wire. It was then kept 
immersed in boiling water, with occasional shaking 

40 c 0 . alcoholic potash were also heated under exactly the same 
conditions— 

40 c. c. KOH =31*6 c. c. ~ HOI (Blank exp) 

A 


Excess of alkali=21 6 „ 




Saponification equivalent = 


10 x 0*02805x108 


1396 


=200 9 


2 2*086 gm oil heated under pressure just as above— 

20 c. c. KOH =$19 3 c c. 2 HOI (Blank.) 


Excess of alkali= 14*6 „ „ 

Saponification eqaivalent= — ^ =197*6 

2 086 

The soap solutions were perfectly clear and colourless. 

To ensure complete saponification it is preferable to treat Mowa 
oil under pressure as above. If the oil be simply heated on a water- 
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bath, with a watch>glass at the month of Ihe flask, the soap solntion 
IS sometimes found to have a turbid appearance, and the Sapouiflcation 
equivalent comes out rather low 

•# 

SAPONIFICATION'NUMBER FOR MuiTON-FAT. 

The fat was melted over a water*bath and filtered to get rid of the 
shreds of membrane, &c. 

1. 13906 gm. of fat weio treated with 20 c. Ct alcoholio potash and 
heated over a water-bath for 15 minutes 


20 c c. KOH 
Excess of „ 


sl6'2 c HCl (Blank.)* 
=6 0 


Saponification equivalent s: 


002805x102x10* 


.205-7 


r ^- j ggQg 

2. 0*9318 gm. of tho same sample treated with 20 c. c. alcoholic 
potash, &c. ' 


20 c. c. KOH 
Excess of „ 


Saponification equivalent s 


=16 15c c.:|-HCl (Blank.) 

=9*3 „ 

0 02805x6 85x10* 
-0 9318- 


AnOIHEB sample of MD'1T0N-PA1’. 

0 8354 gm was tioated with 20 c. c KOH 

20o. c. KOH =1615 c. c. 2 HCl (Blank.) 


Excess of „ =10 2 ,, „ 

„ ^ ^ 5 95 x 0 02805x10* 

Saponification equivalent --' ' 


199-8 


Duplicate analysis of the same samplo gave tho number as 199*2 
Saponification equivalent of oil of Sesame.* 

Sesamum indiewm, {N&t Order Pedaliaceee.) 

1 . 1*6835 gm. oil* were heated over a water-bath with 20 c. c alco¬ 
holio potash solution for 15 minutes 

2 . 1*3145 gm. oil were heated as above with 30 c. c. alcoholic potash 
solution. 

20 c. c. KOH »16-2 c. c. | HCl (Blank.) 

. 30 c. c» „ =24*3 „ „ 

* The wl was extraoted by means ol carbon bisulphide 
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4*8 Ct c, HCl were required by (1) for the excess of alkali 


15*4 „ 


)> 


}i >» ( 2 ) » »* » 

c . .. ../I. 11*4 X 0*02805Xl0» 

Saponificatiou equivalent of (1) . ■ , '■ =! 190*0 


Do 


do. 


( 1 )* 


1*6835 

8*9 x 0 02805x108 
13145 


*^899 


SaPONJFICAIION EQUIVALtlTT OF LaRD * 


1. 1*4246 gm, lard were hoa’ced over a water-bath with 20 c. c. alco¬ 
holic potash solution. 

2. 1 432 gm lard heated as above with 30 c. e. alcoholic potash 
solution—- 

20c.c. KOH =15 8 c. c.^ HCl 
' 2 

30 „ =23*7 „ „ 

» N 

( 1 ) Consumed 5 9c c. — HGl for the excess of alkali. 


(2) 13 7 „ 

9 9x0*02805x103 ^ 

Sapomhcation equivalent for (1) =-J 4245 -=194*9 

,,,, 10x002805x103 
» (2) =--= 195 9 


»i II 

Mean of two=195 4 * 


1*432 


ESTIMATION OP GLYCEKIN ACCORDING TO FOX AND 
WANKLYN’S METHOD, AS IMPROVED BY 
BENEDIKT AND ZSIGMONDY. 

In view of the contradictory statements which have appeared from 
time to time as rcgaids tho applicability of this process, a few preli¬ 
minary experiments were undertaken with tho object of tcstiog its 
trustworthiness — 

(a) A solution of pure oxalic acid was divided into two equal 
portions The oxalic acid was thrown down by means of calcium acetate 
in presence of acetic acid. The oxalate precipitate was in one case 
dissolved iu hot hydrochloric aoi^, the solution diluted with water 
and further acidified with salphuric acid, warmed to about 60°, 
titrated against accurately standardised permanganate solution. In 
another case the oxalate pi’ecipitate was converted by ignitioif into lime. 

^ The lard was a staudaiicl samplo and was not taken oi£ any particular pait of 
l^e pig’s carcasa 
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^1 c. c. ^ KMn 04 =00028 gm. CaO Thfetiiyo results were found to 

be thoroiigMy concordant 

(6) Oxidation of glycerin to oxalic acid — 

, L 5*62 gm of glycerin were weighed into a flask and diluted to 
500 0 . c with water 25 c. c of the solution were oxidised to oxalic acid * 
• 5 6 ^ 

25 0 . c sol=-^gra glycerin=0 281 gm glycerin on the sup- 


liosition that tliG sample contained cent per cent, of glyceiiii. 

The potassium oxalate solution was made up to 500c 6. of which 100 
c. o.^avo 0 028 gm, CaO (by ignition) 

or 500 c c KO Solj^i=0 028x5 gm OaO = 0'02 x 5 Ca 
But 0 002 gra Ca=0 0046 gm glycerin 
0*02 gm Ca=0*046 gm. glycerin 
or (0 02 x 5) gm. Ca= 00i6^5 gm. glycenn=023gm. glycerin 

0 23 

The Sample thus contained 100x;y5^ or 81 87o of glyceiin 
• U Jbl 


2 5*895 gm glyceiin (the same sample) weie •dissolved iii water 

and diluted to 600 c c., of which 25 c jC were oxidised to oxalic acid, 

25 c. c sol.=~~ gm =0 2947 giu glycerin 


The oxalate solution was made up to 500 c. c, of which 100 c. c 
yielded 0 0285 gm. CaO = 0 02035 gm Cn 

But 1 c c ^ KMnO, =0 002 Oa from CaCaOt 


=0*0046 gm glyccim 
• 0 02035 gm Oa =0 016805 gm. glyc 
or 500 c. c oxalate sol =(0*046806 x 5) gm. glyc 

=0 234gmglyo. , 

0 2.34 

The s^lmple thu^ coutaineil 100 x oi 79 75 7o gij<'‘ 0 iin. 


The mean of the above two determinations may be taken as 80 °/g 
approximately. 

Sai'onihoajion op Mustard On 


(Estimation of glycerin:) 

1. 8*65* gm Oil were saponifiec! according to Allen’s mcthod.f 
The soap solution was treated with dilute sulphuric acid, the beakCr in 

* An abstract of Benedikt and Zhiguioudy’s method will be forind m Joui Soc 
Chem. Ind IV, 610 ^ , 

f The use of alcohohe ixitobb is highly ubjectiouublc} “ pure methyl ahohol” is 
difficult to nrocure "Hence,” us Allen lemarks, "f have letieily aimed at 
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whicli it was contained was immersed in ice-cold water to completely 
solidify the separated fatty acids The glycerin solution was then 
filtered ofi and made up to 250c c of which 20 c c were each time oxidised 
to oxalic acid. The oxalic acid was thrown down by calcium acetate. 
The precipitate of OaO was dissolved in HCl, further acidified with 
H 2 SO 4 , and titrated with N/IO KMUO 4 The strength of the permanga¬ 
nate solution was ascertained each time by titration against re-caystallisod 
oxalic acid and sometimes against ferrous ammonic sulphate. 

7 5 c c N/10 KMn 04 were used up by the oxalic acid solution 
Ic c N/ilO KMn 04 =0 0063- gm, O=s0 0046 gm glycerin, hence 
amount of glycerin m 20 c c sol. 

=0 0046x7 5 gin. 

Total glycerin in 250 c c 

OKA 

=(00046x76)x^gm. 

‘ 20 

=0 431 gm. 

Per cent of glypetin in the oil=4 98 
But the N/10 KMnO^s0*0061 gm. 0 instead ot 0 0063 gm 0 . 
Per cent of glycerin in the oil =4 82 
2 8 48 gm oil were saponified just as above The glycerin solution 

made up to 250 c c , of which 60 0 c weic oxidised to oxalic acid 

The oxalate solution was divided into two equal portions, one-half 
(a) (s=25cc gljc sol) was acidified with £[ 2804 , heated to boiling 
and titrated, the othci half (b) was treated with Oa Ac, and the pre¬ 
cipitated CaO dissolved in dilute H 2 SO 4 and then titrated with 

^ KMnO,. 

N 

(а) Required 17*0 c. c. KMnO, 

( б ) „ 15 0 

Jc.c. ^ KMn 04=00046 gm glyc 

15c c. ^ „ =s0 0046 X16 gm. glyfe =0 069 gA glyc 

lu • 

250 c. c. glyc solution contains 0 69 gm glycerin 

Per cent, of glycerin in the oil=814. 

Expenenco has shewn thjit the oxalate solution if titrated direct, 

after addition of HaS 04 , gives the result too high. Precipitation of the 

effecting saponificaliou fiy aqueou^ alk&h, and thus comploiely avoiding the source, 
of crioi^m qnestion” Jout Soc, Oheflt> Aid V 70} *nlflo Sutton’s Volumetno 
Aualyais, 6tli ed. p. S46 
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oxalato as GaO cannot be dispensed with* These experienoes are m con¬ 
formity with those of Allen and Belcher. Two more saponificationa 
carried on as above yielded the percentage of glycerin as 5 3 and 6 0 
respectively. 

An Impeoved Method op Saponification 

It IS thus evidel^ that the saponification was by no means com¬ 
plete, as the percentage of glycerin ranged between 814 and 4*8 
Allen’s method had thus to bo abandoned. It was, in fact, noticed that 
the oily layer mvaiiably floated over tho^ solution of caustic potash and 
that shaking simply brought about a momentary incorporation of the 
oil and alkali The two layers separated as soon as the bottle was 
placed in the boiling watei This difficulty was obviated by the intro¬ 
duction into the bottle of asbestos wool, thoroughly igmted previously to 
get rid of accidental organic impuiities. This absorbing medium brought 
the Oil and the alkali into intimate contact with each other and thus 
complete saponification was ensuiod The heating was done 3 ast as in 
the previous cases, 1 . 1 , by immci'sioii in boiling watei 

1 1 57^ gra oil were treated as above, the fatty acids liberated by 

means of dilute HgSO^ and filtered oh. The mass of asbestos, which 
had become slimy by the absorption of the fatty acids was then thrown 
on tho filter-paper and rcpeatodly exhausted with hot water Scareely 
a trace of the fatty acids was found to pass thiough tho filter-paper.* 
The filtration was earned on with the aid of a Bunsen’s pump 

The glyceiin solution was made up to 250c. c., of which lOOo c. were 
oxidised to oxalic acid I'he latter thrown down as CaO. Tho CaO 
dissolved in dilute HaSO^ and tho Solution made up to 250 c c, of which 

100 o.c. reqd, 4*7o. c ^ KMnOj 

I 

or 260 „ „ 1175 „ „ ( = 100 c.c glycerin sol ) 

N 

*. 250 C.C. glycerin solution=29 37 ^ o jq KMnO| 

and Ic c ^ lCMnO4=0 0046 gm glyc. 

.*.29 37 „ „ =0135102 gm g^yc. 

or 1*573 gm. oil yielded 0135102 gm. glyc. 

whence glycerin °/o=8 6 ** 

2. 2 167 gram oil were saponified as above 

The glycerin solution made up^ to *250 "c. o. of which 100 c. c, 

M 

* The filtered golutiou of glycerin w^^s sometimes perfectly cleiwr, somotimes 
slightly opalescent. 
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oxidised to 0, precipitated as OaO, &o., and titrated s 16 Oo ay^KMnO^ 

whence percentage of glycenns=8 45 

3 1 99 gui. oil saponific*^ as above Details exactly the same as in 
the preceding. 

N 

250c. 6. glyceiin solution=350. c. Kid’ll 
glyoonn ®/o=s8 1 

4 1*3]65' gill oil saponified according to the improved method. 
Details the same as in the previous cases— 

N 

250c. c glyteiin sol >s!25 Oc. c KMnO^ 

=0116 gm glycerin 
glycerin “/o =8 7. 

The permanganate solution on dii;ect titration against feiTOUs am¬ 
monium sulphate gave 

Ic c. * s=5 6 (I —002) mgs Fe. 

Whence glycerin per cent (coriDcted)=8 7 (1—002) 

=8 63 

5. '2 03G5 gra. oil saponified details the same— 

250c. c gljc sol. =37 6 ^ KMn 04 

Glycenti per dent =8*33 (corrected). 

6 1 264 gm oil saponified as above 

N 

250 0 c. glycerin solution=23 76 c c.— KMnO^ 

Whence glycerin per cent =8 64 ' 

It would thus be safe to take the percentage of glycerin m mustard 
oil as 8 5 The oil used was not in every case identical, but frpra 
different samples, m fact, t&e same as used in the deteminatiou of the 
saponification equivalent 

Deteiimination of Glicerin in Mutton-pat by’the Asbestos Method 

1. 10425 gm. fat were saponified under pressure as m the case of^ 
mustard oil. 

The glyceun solution was made np to 500 c c of which 100 c. c were 
oxidised to 0. The OaO was dissolved in dilute and made up to 

N 

250c c.; 60c. c of the lattfr were equivalent to 1 c, o. KMti 04 


or 2500aO sol.=100c.e, glyc. sol.= 5o. o. KMnO^ 
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or 250o. 0 . fflyoerin fiolntion = 26 o. o. jg KMQO 4 

and 1 c. c. ^ KMnO* «0*0046 gm. glycerin 

Total amount of glycerin =0*0046 X 25 gm.=0 115 gm. 
whence percentage adl 03. 

* N ^ 

But, Icc. EMnO| when titrated against pure oxalic acid was 

N 

fonnd to be equal to, 1 0 c KMnO^ (1 —0*02) 

Jil/ • * 

percent of glycerin (corrected)=11*03 (1—0*02) 

=10*81. 

* 2. 1 8877 gm fat were saponified as above, the heating was con¬ 
tinued for 6 days on an average of 3^ hours each day. 

The filtrate* (=glycerin solution) was made up to 500 0 . 0 . of which 
50 0 . c. were oxidised to EO, &o 

The OaO sol was made up to 260c. 0 . of which lOOo. c. required 
I'7o.o.^KMnO, 

26 O 0 .C. CfeO sol. =(1’7 x|)c. o. ^ EM 11 O 4 

N 

or 60 0 . c. glyo. sol. =4*25 0 . o. KMuO* 

or 600 „ „ „ «»42*6 „ ,, „ 

whence percentage of glycerin s* 10 36 
percent corrected as 1036 (1—0*02)=10*16 
' Theoretical percentage of glycerin in mutton-fat, calculated as 
tri-stearin=10 33. 


Dbterminatioji of Glycerin in Nigbr-Sbed Oil. 

1 . 3 165 gm oil were treated with potash solution and asbestos, 
d;o., as in the case of mustard oil. 

The glycerin solution was made up to 250 c. 0 . of which 60 c. c. were 
oxidised to 0, and the OaO sol also made up to 250 0 . c— 

N 

50o 0 . CaO sol. =s3c. c. KMnO^ 

* The filtrate in the above oases was very faintly milky. It was therefore 
sorroanded by ioe*oold water to solidify, if possible, minute traces of fatty aoids 
which might have remained m snspension. The opalesoeiioe, however, oonld not 
be got rid of. On standing for 8 to 4 days the solution hept in a stoppered flask 
became clear, but was at the same time the fiidus of a kind of fungoid growth, 
resembling flakes of ootton*wool 

' J II. 10 
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250 0 . c. 0a6 sol. sl5 c. o. YqKMii .04 

or 50 glyoerin solnfiion =15,, „ „ 
or 250 ,, ~75,, ,, ,, 


N 

But Ic. 0 ^ KMnO^ =0 0046 gni. glycserin. 

'T 

^ , 75 x 0 0046x10^ ,,, 

Percentage of glycerin = . ..=10 9. 


2. 1 704 gm. oil were treated exactly as above, the glycerin solu¬ 
tion made up to 500c c of which 100c. c. were oxidised to oxalic acid. 
The CaO dissolved in dilute H^SO^ was made up to 250 c. c. 

N 

50 c 0 . CaO sol. =l'6c. o. KMnO^ 

250 c. c. „ „ =8o" , , , 

or 100 c. c. glycerin sol. =8 0 „ , , 

500 ,, ,, =40 0,, ,, ,, 


Percentage of glycerin 


40 X 0-0046 xl 0 « 
1704 


= 10 - 8 . 


The percentage of glycerin in niger-seed oil is thus practically the 
same as in mutton-fat. 


Estimation op Clycerin in Butter-pat 

The oxidation of glycenn by the alkaline permanganate is not 
applicable in the case of butter-fat, as the soluble fatty acids, e, g , 
butyric, caproic, &c., it contains yield notable quantities of oxalic acid 
uiyler the same treatment The same remarks apply to the case of 
cocoanut oil (See OAm News, Vol. LXIII, p. 253). 


NOTE ON THE FOX AND WANKLYN METHOD OP 
ESTIMATINO GLYCERIN 

This method, although it yields accurate results, can scarcely be 
made use of by the ordinary commercial analysist on account of its 
tedious and troublesome nature Moreover, the manganese precipitate, 
sometimes bulky, cannot be properly washed without the aid of a 
Bunsen’s filtei’-pump. The details recorded above will show that each 
determination of glycenn involves steady work of several hours. Tf 
ordinary alcohol bo used as a solvent for the fats and oils, saponification 
IS easily effected, but there is considerable nsk of the loss of glycenn 
during the evtiporation of alcohol. 
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On the loss of Gltobbin bt Volatilisation. 

2*165 gm glycerin were diluted with water to 250c. o.; 50o. c. were 
each time mixed with 25 c c pure alcohol,, the latter evaporated off on 
a water-bath m— 

(1) A platinum basin of 3 in. diameter. 

(2) A poi>mlain basin of 5 in diameter 

(5) D(^ do of about 3 in. diameter. 

In (1) and (2) the percentage of glycerin was found to be 74 0; 
in (3) the percentage was 77 8 The percentage as found before (see 
p 69) should have been 80 * . • 

It is thus evident that during the evaporation of alcohol consider¬ 
able quantities of glycenn are earned off. 

IODINE ABSORPTION FOR FATS AND OILSt 
CocoANOT Oil. 

The sample was the same as used for the determination of the 
saponification equivalent. 

1 1*3585 gm. oil were digested for 24 hours with 10 c. c chloro¬ 

form and 20 c c iodine solution In‘ this as well as in the subsequent 
analyses a blank oxpeiimont was each time made side by side, and 
under exactly similar conditions, to determine the strength of the iodine 
solution. The time allowed for digestion was from 18 to 24 hours. 

20c c. lod sol H-lOe c CHClgssSSOc. c. Na2S20g (Blank exp ) 

Excess of iodine =27 5 „ „ 

Dift. '= 7*5 „ , 

7 5o. c NaaSjOg represent the amount of lodmo absoibcd by the oil. 

But 1 c c. Na^SjOg = 0 01'265 iodine. 

Hence amount of iodine consumed by 100 gm. oil, “ lodme degree,” 

0*01265x7 5x100 

1 3585 ® 

But the actual strength of the thiosulphate solution, as checked 
by titration against pure iodine, was found to be equal to 0 01265 
(1—0 03) gm. per Ic. q 

Corrected iodine numbers* 6 99 (1—0 03) = 6 78 

2. 1*459 gm, oil were digested as before. 

26 5 CO NajSgOg sol. were taken up by the excess of iodine, and 

20 c. c. lod. sol =36*0c. c Na^SgOg 

, ^ 0*01265x8*5x100 __ 

Iodine degree = . *= 7*37 

Corrected number =s7*37 (1—0*08) = 7*16 

+ For details o) IldW’i* method, hoc Journ 8oc, Chun, Jnd m, 612 also 
Allen’s Org. Analysis. 
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3. 1*016 gm. oil were digested for 24 hours with 20 c, c. 1 and 10 o. c. 
CHClj 

20o. c. 1 + 10 0 c. CHCl, = 16 0c. c. NagSaGa (Blank exp.) 
Excess of iodine * = 104 „ „ 

Dif. 


17 


Iodine degree 


5*6 „ 

_ 0*01265x56yrlOO ,,., 

1*016 

Corrected number « 6 97 (1 - 0*03)=6*76. 

4. 1*984 gm.oil were digested with 80o c. lod. sol. and 10 c o OHClg. 

Excess of iodmeaslSc c. NaaSaO, 

SOo. 0 . iod. sol.+ lOc. c. GHCl,s24o. o. NaaSaO, (Blank exp.) 

r , . 001265x11 = 100 

Iodine degree = . .. =7 01 

Corrected number =7 01 (1—0 03)sa6*81 
Ghee (Clarified Butter ) 

1 . 0*955 gm. ghee was digested for 24 hours with lOc. c. CHOI 3 
and 20 c. 0 . iod sol. 

10 c. 0 . CHCla + 20 c. c. lod. sol.=32 8 0 . 0 . NaaSaO, 

Excess of iodino =63 




Dif.«26*6 


Iodine degree =s 


0*01265x100 x 26 5 


=35*1 


2 


0 955 

0*216 gm. ghee was digested as above 

27 0 c. 0 . NaaSaOa was taken up by the excess of iodine. 


Iodine degree = 


0 1265 x 5*8x100 


=33*9 


0216 

Mean of the two determinations=34*5 
Corrected numbor=34 5 (1—0 03)=83 5 
The saponification equivalent of this sample of ghee was found to 
be 221 (See p. 65). 

Another Sample of Ghee. 

1. 0 355 gm. was digested with 20 c iod. sol. and 10 p. c. 
CHCI 5 . 10*3o. 0 . NaaSaOj were required for the excess of iodine. 

20 0 . c. iod. 80 I.+10 c. c. CHCIa=22 6 a 0 NaaSaO, 


Iodine degrees 


12 3 x 001265x100 


0 355 


=43 8 


2. 0 303 gm, substance was treated with 20 e. 0 . iod. sol. and 10c. c. 
CHClg i 12*1 c c NaaSaO, sol, were taken up by the excess of iodine. 

lodin, d.g«e=iH>S^M.43-8 
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Mean of the above two determinations s 43 8 
But I c. c. NnSgO, waS'Oqnal to (I—01) gm. iodine. 

Corrected number ss 39 4 

The saponification equivalent for tbfs sample of gbee was 218 

(p. 66). 

. JfcDiNE Degree for Mustard Oil 

(1) 0*140 gm on was digested for about 24 hours with 20 e o. iod 
sol. and 10 c. c chloiofonu. 

( 2 ) 0*202 gm. oil was digested for the same length of time with 

30c,c. lod, sol. and 10 c c, CHCI 3 * * 

20c. c. lod. sol. + 10c. c CHCl 3 5=27*5cc. NajSjOj (Blankexp.) 
30 „ „ „ ss4l 25c. c. „ 

( 1 ) required 16 6 e. c Na,SgO, for the excess of lodme 

(2) t( 25*4 1 , ,f fi ), ,, 

A.mottnt of iodine consumed ( 1 ) IS equivalent to 10 9 c c NajSjOj 

( 2 ) „ „ „ 15 85c.o „ 


M 


17 


9f 


Iodine degree for ( 1 ); 


0 01265x10 9x100 
•14 


* 98*6 


0 01265x15 85x100 * 

.-0205- 

But lo. c Na^SgO, =lc. c found by actual ti. 

tration with pure iodine) 

Iodine degree (corrected) =96*9 or 97*0 

Iodine Degree for Higer-seed On - 

(1) 0137 gm. oil was digested with 30 c.o lod sol andJOcc chloroform. 

(2) 0171 „ „ 40 „ 

(3) 0098 1 ; 30 „ „ „ 

30c. c. I+lOc. 0 . CHGI 3 =s 45 2 c c. NagSgOj (Blank exp.) 
Whence also 

40,, „ =60 26,, ,, 

(1) Required 32 Oc. c NagSgO, for the excess of lodme. 


(^) 

(3) 


I) 


43 4 „ 
35 6 „ 


»» 

77 


17 

n 


71 

97 


Iodine degree for (1) = 


001*265x13*2x100 


0*137 


1218 


>» 


57 


77 


77 


0 01265x16*86x100 ^ 

(2)«--- 124*7 


(3)= 


*171 

0 01265x9 6 x 100 
0098 


123*9 
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The mean of the three xmmb^ is 128*5 

N 10 

But Ic. c. Na^SgO, =1 o. o 

Hence the lodme decree (corrected)«120 

Iodine DsoBaB for Earth-nut Oil.* 

(1) 0*161 gm oil was digested with 20 c. c^^od. sol. apd 10 c. c 


CHCl,. 


20o. c. 1+lOc c. 0H0l,s=20 8c c Na^^SgOs (Blanktitration) 

4 7c c. NajjSjjO, were required for the excess of iodine 

T , ^ , .10*1 x0*01266x 100 

lodioe degree ~ • -. -'" j - = 112 o 


Butlc c. NagS208 


0-J81 

, N _ 10 

10 


Corrected number = 112*0 x ^ 

Jlio 

(2) 0*1645 gm. oil was tieated with 30c,c. lod. sol and 10c c.chloroform. 

(3) 0*1535 I, tt do „ ,, ,, ,, 

(2) Required 15*0o.c NagSgO, for the excess of iodine 

(3) II 16 0II II I, II II 

The iodine degree for (1) =103 8 

I, M (2) =103 0 

Mean of two determinations =103 4 

But lc.o. NagSjOa =lc.c. ^ Ix 

Hence corrected number =103*4 x = 98 o 

10 5 

Mowa Fat. 

(1) 0*1815 gm. oil was treated with 10c c. CHCI3 and 20c.c. lod. sol. 

(2) 0*186 I, I, II and 30c c. „ „ 

ll*5o 0. NagS.Oj were leqd. for the excess of lod. by (1) 

21*5*11 11 II II II II (2) 

20*0o c. lod. 80I.+10c. c OHClgsss 20 6c. c. NagSgOs 
30*0 II ,i II II 30 9 I, 

From which we get the lodme degree for 
(1) as 63 42, and that for (2) as 63*88 

Mean of two =63 7 » 

But lc.c. NagS 30 g=lc.c. 

Corrected number=63*7 x 61*8 - 


* The saponification oqmvaient of this eamplo was fouud to be 195*0. 





1894'3 certain Indian Food StuffH ^ 

lODiNB Deobeb fob Sesame' Oil.* 

(NoTember 29, 1893.) 

( 1 ) 0*2806 firm, oil was digested witji 20 o. o. iod. sol. and 10 c. c 

OHOI 3 . 

5‘9c.c. NsigSgO, were required for the excess of iodine. 

20 c. c. I ss 29*80. 0. NagS^O, (Blank exp.) 

^ ^ 23 9 x 001265x100 

Iodine degree --- 107*7 


0 2806 


N 


M 


}} 


n 


79 

>» 


79 

U 


But lo o. Na^SfOg had the actual strength lo. c.x(1—0*02) I 

Corrected number =» 107 7 (1 —0*02) =5 106*5 

(December 5, 1893 ) 

(2) 0*1721 gm. oil was digested with 20c. c 1 sol. and lOo. c GHGl, 

(3) 0 2065 „ 

(4) 0 227 „ 

20c .0 I sol.+lOc. 0 . OHCI 3 ==26*5c c ~ Na,>S,0. (Blank titration) 
• lU 

No. (2) required 10 9c c. Na^S^Oj for the excess of iodine. 

No. (3) ,, 8*2 y, ^ ty yy f, 

No (4) f, 6*4 yy yy yy yy .y 

From which we get the iodine degree for 

(2) = 10*73) 

(3) 3 =s 106 0> mean = 106*6 

(4) =s 106 4) 

But Ic. o NajS 303 = Icc. 1 (1—0 02) 

Corrected number = 106 6 (1 — 0*02) =s 104*5. 

Iodine Deorbe for Lard 

( 1 ) 02215 gm. lard was digested with 20c c 1 and lOe. c. GHGl, 

(2) 0 1996 ,y yy yy „ 

15*1 c. c. Na^SjOs were required by (1) for the excess of iodine 


79 


77 


61*4 


161 yy y, y, •„ ( 2 ) „ 

20o 0 I+lOc c OH01g = 241o o. Na,S,Oj (Bltnk exp.) 

. y y „ ,y. 9x0*01266x10* 

Iodine degree for (1) -0^2116- 

8x001265xl0* _ 

» » (2)— —60 7 

Mean of the two determinations — 51 0 
But Ic. c. Na,S,Og 
Whence corrected number 


= lc.c.^Ix ( 1 - 0 * 02 ) 


= 50*0 

* The oil was extracted from the seeds by means of carbon bisulphide, and it 
was the same as used for determimi^ the saponification equyalent. 
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fSp. 1, 

TSOTK OK UtTBIf^ lODIK^^ I^OBPltoK METHOD. 

There is some dil^ereii^ ol oj^inj^ -as 'the ol iodlixtOi 

ivhiob should be pr6sen^e|f4rdM nh^t^ptioQ.' IIHih^paoaaud'BMiaatyiiet 
who ha^ve oarefally revised the constcinis req[alr€»3 tn the aiiaTysis of 
some fais and oils, are of opinio A that “ at least doable the irnnunt of 
iodine absoibed should be present.” Care tra&udtaken to *10161 this 
condition in most of the analyses as recorded above. Qta refensnoe to 
sesamS and earth<nnt oils, it would appear^ howevOTi that it is not 
always necessary that the Iodine shoald be in large excess. Thus in 
one clise the etoess of iodine cofresponds to only 5*9c c N/IO I!ra,S,0, 
solution, and in another to only 4 7o. c NagS^O,, solution without the 
results being diScoidant 

For convenience of reference the results obtained aboyp ere pre¬ 
sented below in a tabulated form — 


Table of constants in the analysis of fats and oils 


Nature op Fat or Oil. 

I^aponifica- 
tion equi¬ 
valent 

tJlyoerin 
per cent. 

Iodine 

absorption. 

Mustard oil 

172-176 

85 

97-0 

Nigei-seed oil ... 

190 0 

108 

120 

Cocoanut oil ... ... 

258 0 


69 

G^h 06 • • ••• 

218-222 

• •• 

33 5-394 

!&Cowa ffti) a*t 

199 3 

• at 

618 

Mutton tallow 

199 5-206 



Sesam^ ' . 

189 9 

• •• 

ib4 5 

XiSLl^cl • • ■ • s t • 

19T) 4 


60 0 

Eaith-nut oil .. . . 

196 0 

• •• 

980 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 

It would thus appear that as the saponi6cation equivalents of nigger- 
seed oil, mowa fat, mutton tallow, sesame oil, lard and earth-nut oil are 
very close to one another, their admixtures in oqnsiderable proportions 
cannot be detected by Koettstorfer’s test. Even the saponification 
equivalent of ghee is not far removed from that of lard or tallow. The 
saponification equivalents of mustard oil and ooooanut oil are, however, 
highly charooteiwtic The iodine degrees, on the other hand, afford 
us valuable hints as to the nature of adulteration, the most remarkable 
feature being the exceedingly low numbers for coooanut oil and gbee. 
The results of the application of Reichert’s test will be communicated 
later on. 









JO0RNAL 

OF THJB 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


Noun 

Foieigu Societies who hivoui the Asiatic Society of Bi'ii^al with 
their pabhcations aie mtoiniecl that they may he sent eitlu i to the 
aitdiess of the Soeiety ut CuUutl x, oi to the Ageiita of the Society lu 
Fjondoii, McHBrs Ktgau Paul, Tiench, Tiuhnoi & Co , Ld , Pateriiostoi 
House, Charing Gross Boad 

Ayisi ** 

l)es Societcs Etiangeicc quihoiioicntla Soeieie Asiatique do Bengali 
do seH publications, sont piiees do lea envoyer on directement a Tadresse 
do la SocietcS 57, P.iik Street, Calcutta, ou aiix Agents de la Soei6te a 
Londiis, Alessis Keo.ni Paul, Ticneh, Tiubner et Cie, Patemostei 
House, Charinq Cioss Road 


Anzeiof 

Auslandibehe Gcscllscliafteu welcho die Asiatischo Gescllsehaft 
von lieiigaleu nut linen Publicationon bcehicm, snid hierduieh eisueht 
dicselben entwedei diiect an die Adresse der Gesellsihaft, 57, Paik 
Stieet, Calcutta, odei an deicn Agcnten m London, Messis Kogan 
Paul, Tienoh, Tmbnoi & Co, Ld, Paternoster House, ChaiiuQ Cioas 
Road 


cription of this species so as to make its recognition possible to those 
who—and all who can use tho woik should—take with them pn tlieir 
journey a copy of tho Florh of Biituh India^ To the brief diagnosis, in 
which its place among tho species^desonbed in that work is shown, a fall 
botanical account is appended. 

J, II. 11 
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[No. 2, 


D Pmn—On a new ^des of MeconopRiR 

MEOONOPSIS ViGUiEB. 

{Flm. Brit Ind^ i. 118 ) 

* Scapes radical, oiie>flqwerod. 
t Leaves pinnatisect. 

1 • Mbconopsis BELLA Vtahi} quite glabrous. 

Alpine Himalaya* Western Sikkim and Pastern Nepal; alt. 
12-14,000 feet, Br King's collectors ' 

Boot stout, fusiform, neck clothed with sheaths. Leaves many, 
2-4 in long, petioled, 2-3 pgately impanpinnatisect Scapes slender, 
numerous, gluArous. Flowers i-a^in diam., pale blue Fetals 4t-h. Ova^y 
globose, style short, stigmas 5, Capsule obovoid, |-2- m , seeds with 
lax reticulated testa 

f “f* Leaves subentii e or enth c, 

1. M. SIMPLICIPOLIA H / ^ T. ; softly hauy. 

2. M. HOBRIDULA II f ^ T., prwjkly. 

* * Stems leafy Flowers racemed or panicled. 

3. M. ACDLBATA 12oyZp, etc., asm “F J3 J” « 

Meconopsis BELLA peieniiis, glabemma, rhizomate mintmo digito 

crasso collo extruso et vaginis foliorum anni antecedentis vestito, fohis 
omnibus radxcalibus longo petiolatis, glabris, potioli maigino ad basin 
versus in vagmam membranaceam dilatato, larama ciroumscriptiono 
ovato-lanceolata, 2-3-jUgira inparipinnatisecta, segmentia 3-partiti8, 
lobuhs ovato-obtusis, scapis numerosis gracilioiibus, simpbcibus, 
1-floris, ina]usculis coeiuleis, sopalis 2, petalis 4-5, stammibus 

00 (circa 80), ovano ovato, placentis 4-5, stylo distincto, stigmate 
I'adiatim 4-5-lobo, capsiila substipitata, obovoidea, seminibus numorosis 
testa laxa retioulatis et psendostropluolatis, ombryone basilaii parvo 

In Himalaya onentali Sikkim, in tractu Jongri apud Pe-kiong-la, 
circa 12,000 p. s m., et in Nyegu ad fines Napaliae orientales, 14,000 
p. s ra , Kinqii mercenar ^ In mense Julio floret. 

Rhizomate 12 cm. longo, hoc I 5 cm crasso, parte suba^rio plus 
qnanq 2 cm , foliorum, us Coiydalu leptocatpce similium, petiolo 6-JO cm. 
longo, lamina 2*5 cm. longa hoc 1-1 5 cm lata, lobuhs 5 mm longis his 
3 mm latis, scapis 6-10 cm. longis, sepalis 1£ mm. longis, his 8 mm. 
latis, ovatis, petalis 30 mm. longis, his 20 mm latis, ovato*rotundatis, 
stammibus filamentis filiformibus 6 mm. longis glabns, autheribns 
(e sp Bicco anreis) 2 5 mm longis, vix 1 mm latis, oblongis; ovario 
5 mm. longo, stylo 3 mm longo, capsula matura 15 mm. longa obpy- 
riformi in stipite 4 mm longo attenuata, semmibus J 25 mm. longis, 
3 mm latis 

Nulh Bpeciei Meoonopsidis adhuc descriptss arete n-fliiv i s , 
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1894.] D. Prain —Some additional species of Conyolyulaooee. 

Noviciaa Indicae VIII. Some additional j^pedes of Coiivolvulacew.— 

By D Pram. 

* [Beceived Mar. Slat j—Bea^ Apnl 4tli ] 

It IS now nearly eleven years smco the account of the Indian species 
of this order by M^C B Clarke, was published {Floia of British India^ 
IV, pp 129-228 1893) In this interval, some forms new to tho 

area dealt with m ih.^Flora, including a few that appear to be new to 
science, have been reported from various localities, chiefly, however, 
from Biitish Indo-Ghina, and from Mp,laya 

Having been directed by Dr. King to re-arrange thb Indian mate¬ 
rial of the order pieserved m the Calcutta Hcrbai mm, in such a manner 
as to incorporate tho new material as nearly as possible on the linos of 
Mr, Claiko’s account, tho writer, while doing so, has drawn up, as ho 
did in the case of tho Labiates, desciiptions of all the species, whether 
new to science or not, that aic* now to the Indian area, with a view to 
their presentation to the Society, in the hope that they may prove use¬ 
ful to memticts who require to use the Floia of Bithsh Indta in tho field. 
As on former occasions, the desciiptions have been made as nearly as 
possible m the style of those of the'-PZoi a 

Of tho majority of the foims which have been previously de¬ 
scribed, but which are now for the first time reported as Indian, and of 
all the forms that are now being described, as the writer believes, for 
the first time, examples have been sent by Dr. King, Supciintendcnt of 
the Royal Botanic Gai den, to Mr Dyer, Diiector of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, for favoui of comparison with the Indian mateiial m tho great 
national Hex barium there In this way it has been made ceitain that 
none of the species now desenbod as new exist under older names in 
the two Horbana of Kew and Calcutta, which are the tuost richly endowed 
with Indian specimens 

The writer would wish to convey his thanks to Mr Dyer, the 
Director, and to Dr Stapf, tho Assistant for India at Kew, who made 
the necessary comparisons, for their kindness in affording him the 
assurance required to render the validity of those species probable. 

1. ERYCIBE Roxb. 

16. Brtcibe PEGUENSisP^aiw. Erycibe paniculata Roah. YAR. peg- 
nensis. Clarhe, Flor. Brit, Ind., iv, 180. E glaucescens Kurz, For, Mor 
Bnt, Burma, ii, 214 in part, not of Wall 

Besides the points alluded to by Mr Clarke, this plant is distin¬ 
guished from E, paniculata Roxb, by the much larger fruit and by the 
margin of the corolla, which is white, not yellow, being undulate 
only, not finely creuulate. 
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CfiimoONO* oommom Abhacan; Train t Peou: Kwrz! Tenas- 
8 ER 1 M, common. Andamans , Coco Islands. Train I South Andaman; 
common. Nigobabs ; Kurz ' 

This plant appears to take tliS place of E pamculata throughout South-western 
IndO'Chma This constitutes, by his specimens, the major part of E glaucescens 
of Mr Kurz, lu the Fojest Floia of Bitttnh Bmma, 

2. Erycibe expansa Wally Erycibc coriacea ^wZy For. THor Brit, 
Burma, ii, 213 tnjpait not of Wall, 

Add to localities of F B. I. —Malay Peninsula ; Kedah, Curhe, n. 
2128' 

Flowers pnlkish white (Caifis)* There is no example of Wall Oat n 1387 
(Enjcibc conacea Wall) at Calcutta, Mr Kuiz has identified with that species 
both Wall Cat n 1331 (the type of E erpaiim) and Helfei 5879 (E fenugmosa Griff 
K D ), honce the discrepaucy hetivecu his description oi E coi laeea, and thdbe of 
Choisy, and of the I B 1 

3 Erycibe slitspicata Wall. Eiycibe paniculata yak subspicata, 
Choisy, Ann Sc Nat 2, i, 222 and Dd Tiod) ix, 464 Eiycibc pani- 
culata Kurz, Fur Fht. But. Burma, u, 214, hardly of 

Add to localities oi F B I — 

Bootan , alt 2000 ft , King's collector ! Upper Assam , Aklia Hills, 
King's collectoi i Golagliat distiict, JenJuns ' Mann i Tenasserim 
Biandis ' Taiish ( Dr Stapf in litt ) 

This 18 coitainly, as Clioisy and Kuiz indicate, and as Mr Claike admits, very 
near £ panii nlaia Bo\h Tlio w'litoi, howovci, agiccs with Mr Clarke m consi¬ 
dering it quite distinct* The flowers and finita in this species are laigor 
than lu E imniculata, the flowers being larger than even m E pegnenm The 
lobules are more deeply eiose than ui E paniculata, much moie so than in E pegio 
cnsiB 

46 Erycibe angulapa Tram , braiichlets angular pubescent, leaves 
obovato, base cuueate or rounded, apex shortly acuminate or rounded 
sometimes deeply emarginate, coriaceous, glabrous, lateral neiTos visible 
above, distinctly raised beneath, cymes m axillary and terminal racemes. 
Erycibe paniculata Mig , Flat. Ind Bat Suppl. 248, not of Boxh. 

Malay Peninsula ; Perak, Larut, Kunstlei n, 7379 * Dijong, Seorte- 
chtntn. 1816' Distrib Sumatia Hort Bog n. 3682') Java 

(Kurz i) • 

A robust scaudont shiub (Scoi iechmt) or strong ci'eepei (“over 100 feet,” itunstler) 
With stem 4r6 m diaui, branches tciete glabious, ultimate brauchlets abgular rusty- 

* Equally distinct appears to bo a species collected in New Guinea by Hellwig 
(n. 87 ex Mus Bot. Bsiol) and by Forbes (n 439), This has flowers much as in 
B paniculata, but the racemes are shorter, the fruits smaller, and the leaves ovate- 
acute with rounded bases and petioles m long, much smaller w. by 

1-1 in.) and more thickly coiiaceoiu. To this species the wnter would give the 
name Ei yetbe Ucllvnga, This has bCon issued as E paniculata fiom Berlm, 
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t)nbeflcent. Jaavei petiolod 4-8 in. by 2-4 in, lateral yeins 5-8 paurs, raised beneath 
as in 0 glomerata though not so prominently (and not as in that speoies impressed 
above) secondary veins indistinc*, petioles i m, rusty puberulous Cymes with 
angular rachis clothed with dark red tomontum^ axillary 1-6 in by 1-1 ^ in , termi* 
nal 7-10 in long, with at times floral leaves intermixed PeiUcch in. Sepals 
orbicular, outer stellately rusty tomeutoso, innei cikate Cotolla white, lobes spread¬ 
ing J m, interlobula^ portion hiisuto externally, lobules glabrous, ovate-oblong, 
maigiuB slfghtly unduuiLi^ Be} i y not seen 

This vary distinct species is the E)}jctbe pantculafa of Miquel’s Supplement 
from Sumatra, as the example of Teysmann’s gathering from Danoh Tjuloh, Moerio, 
preserved m tho Calcutta Horbaiium, shows It also occuis in Java 

6. ErYCIBB MALACCENSIS Clai I'C * * 

Add to localities of F B. L — 

Malay Peninsula Pei ak, 2196’ Kumtlei 3180’ 3&7S’ 
Penang, Maingay 1154 ’ 

Beny puiple when mature. Coiolla tube veiy much shelter than in E pameu- 
lata • 

V 

7 Ertcibe Princei Wall 

Add to localities of F. B I. — 

Singapore, Karz ' Hullett f Add to distribution, Sumatra {Fothes 
n. 1826'). ‘ 

The plant that is known in tho Buiten/org gaiden as E}ycibe iomeiitosa Bl is 
this species The Ho) t, Bogor identification is most probably accurate, in which 
case Blnme’s name (BijtB 1048) will leplaco Wallich’s moic recent one. 

8 Ebicibe GhiSFiTHii Glaike 

Add to localities oi F, B I — 

Penang Qaudichand 120, Cwtis 181 ’ Kunstlu), 1458' 

Co> olla w axy cicam-yellow, lobes very narrow, spreaduig Jriu , intorlobnhii poi tion 
densely red-pubescent externally, lobules small, glabrous, nairowly oblong, obliquoly 
cut, acute, divergent. 

11. Erycibe GLOMERATA Wall. 

A small tree, 10-20 feet lugli, with strong straggling shoots, flowers creamy 
yellow, “with strong odour of unripe turnips” (Fioudloek) Cot olla lobes broad, 
spreading |m $ intei lobular portion rusty pubescent externally, lobules ovate, 
mai^ina erose throughout ^ 

The corolla is much Jike that of E conacea vae fiagrana, but the lobules are 
broader and aie erose instead of merely undulate 

It 18 still doubtful if this bo the same as Blame’s E. glomei ata. Miqnel su} s 
it 18 not} but there is no example of Miquel's plant (EoBmyern 706) at Calcutta, 
nor IS there any Java specimen here that will suit Miquel's desciiption, or that will 
match with Wallich’s plant. Blame’s description is quite inadequate. 

12. Ertcibe aenea Prain ; brancblcts round, densely ruBty*iometi- 
tose, leaves quite glabrous, narrowly oblong or elliptic to an obtuse apex, 
base cuneate, very coriaceous, nerves impressed on both surfaces, cymes 
1-lyin, minutely closely rusty-tomentose. 
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D. Prain —Some addUtonal species of Convolvnlace*. [UTo. !§, 

Malay Peninsula • Perak, at 2,000—2,500ft. Qlev.jKunsthrn 7337 ! 

A very large cbmber, “ 100-150 ft long, 2-3 in diam ” (Kunstter) Leaves 2 J-6 m. 
by 1-2 m, shining, often blistered beneath, lateral nerves 6-6 pairs with a distinct 
marginal nerve, secondary veins alJo distinctly impressed especially beneath, petiole 
^ in, or less Cymes axillary 3-20 fld peduncles and bracteolate pedicels (jrin long) 
lusty close-pubescent Sepals orbicular, closely brown-toin'‘nto8e Corolla lobes 
spreading ^ in , pale yellow, interlobular portion pale-brow*^tomcntoso ^externally, 
lubuloB ovate-oblong, margins undulate Beny not seen. 

Allied to Erynhe cottacea, but with smallei and more coriaceous loaves, and with 
flowers more like those of E glonm ata The leaves when dry are of a coppery rod 
colour ^ . 

3. Eryciae pbaecipua Pidin; branclilets round, qmto glabrous, 
leaves very coriaceous, nerves obscure on both surfaces, long petioled, 
narrowly elliptic, attenuated to both ends, apex obtuse, cymes axillary, 
small lax few-fld 

Pfnang Government Hill, Cmi hs n 911’ 1273’ 

A laige climbing shrub, branches ronnd Leaves lJ-3 in by S-H m, all 
nerves quite obscure, petiole ^ in , glabrous Cymes ^ in 5-8-fld , minutely ad- 
pressed pilose, pedicels bractcoUte, i in Sepals orbicular, outer minutely, inner 
densely, closely rusty pubesceul. Cotolla lobes very narrow, spreading ^ in , inter¬ 
lobular portion rufous pubescent mtornally and externally, lobules small, glabrous, 
narrowly oblong, subacute divcigent Bony coiiaceous rough, ovoid, J m long | m, 
across, pointed 

This species is not easily differentiated fiom Eiycihe Mainyayt—oi which 
thcie is no specimen at Calcutta—by the somewhat lucompleto diagnosis of 
the FBI All the characters given for E Matngayt apply to E pi aecipua, except 
the explicit one of ‘ hairy innovations ’ and the implication that its secoudaiy 
nerves are distinct. E. Maitigayi is, however, said to appear to be allied to E. 
Prmcci —an alliance by no means marked in E pi aecipua This, coupled with the 
fact that E praectpua has been distiibuted by Mr Cmtis as E cortacea, and that 
Di Stapf informs him that the plant has been associated (though not identified) 
with E cottacea at Kew, assures the writer that it is distinct from E Matngayi 

E CO) lacea is a species founded on Wall Cat n 1337, from Chittagong, a plant 
that has apparently been lost It was seen and desciibed by Choisy {Ann 8c Nat 
2, 1 , 224), but it IS not present now in the Wallichian typo Herbarium, or in the 
Herbaria at Kow and at Calcutta But Choisy considered E/ro^riaas, Wall (Cat u. 
1336) con specific with E conocca, whence we may infer that the flowers of 
fiagrana are similar to, if not identical witdf^hose of E cottacea " 

In B praectpua the corolla lobes ore long and narrow, with small divergent 
annoulate lobules, as in £ Qnffitlm, and to a less degree m E Stapfiana, while the 
interlobular portion of the corolla lobes are densely pnbescent within as well as 
without. lu S fiagians the lobes are short and wide with large ovate over-lappmg 
lobules, the interlobular part of the lobes being glabrous withm as in every other 
species of Eryctbe in the Calcutta Herbarium except E pt acetpua 

Had this character been present in the lost E cot lacea, Choisy would never 
have united with it WaUich’s £ fiagiansf unless the same character is present in 
the corolla of B. Matngayi (which has not as yet been dosoribed), this alone should 
be sufficient to distingmsh £. ptaectpmirom all the hitherto described species of 
Eryctbe, 
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14 Ietcibe Stappiana Pmin ; brancblets round glabrous, loaves 
larg# usually elliptic or oblong, narrowed to a cuneate or narrowly 
truncate l^se, apex shortly blunt acuminate, sometimes narrowly Ian* 
ceolate, coriaceous, glabrous paler beneath} lateral nerves raised beneath, 
cymes m axillary clusters, 

Malay Peninsula Perak; at considerable elevations, 300-3000 
feet, Kuwitki, 40ic' ^115'7784’ Scoiteckini, 1793' Tenasserim Pariah ^ 

A shrubby or slender climber, much branched. Leates 4-7 by 2-3 in. oblong 
or elliptic in all the Perak specimens, narrow lanceolate 4i by It in m Tenasserim 
ones, lateral nerves 4-0 pairs, obliquely ascending (the lowest pairs extending more 
than i-way along the margin) visible above and raised bcneatlV, sccondaiy veins 
reticulately raised beneath inconspicuous above, petiole t in glabrous. Cymes i-2 
in long, in fascicles of 4-®, from an axillary woody protuberance, 5-20-fld, peduncles 
densely dark brown tomentose as are the bracteolate pedicels in Sepals 

orbicular densely biown-tomentoso. Coiolla lobes narrow, spreading tin, waxy 
white within, interlobular portion very dork-brown tomentose externally, lobules 
narrow divergent, slightly crenulatc along the obliquely truncate apex Bet > y ovoid, 

I in long, t in diam , densely clothed with a fine doik-brown velvety tomentum 

A remaskablo species, well characterised by its leaves, which boar a striking 
superficial rosemblanoe to those of Gascana maciocatpa, and by its velvety epicarp. 

15. Erycibb FESTiVA Plain, bpnchlets angular, sparingly pubes¬ 
cent, leaves i-athei long petioled large tliiuly coriaceous glabrous, elliptic 
or oblong, ba«!e cuneate, apex long acuminate, lateral neives distinct on 
both surfaces, especially beneath, cymes very short, few-fld. 

Malay Peninsula Singapore, Uullett n, 624' Perak, Kumtler n 
6445' 

A small tree {JIulleit) or creeper, 60-70 feet long {Kunstlei) branches giooved or 
angular Leaves 3-6 in by li-2t in. daik green, lateral neives 7-9pans, secondary 
voina invisible, petioles i-J in. Cymes axillary many-fid , peduncles in, rusty 
pubescent, jiedicols bracteolate lusty pubescent k m Sepals rusty pubescent 
oibicular Cmolla lobes broad, spreading ^ in, palo greenish white, mterlubnlnr 
portion blown tomentose externally, lobules ovate, margins deeply orose throughout 
Beiry not seen 

Resembles most closely E. albida, but differs very markedly in tomentum, 
in si?o of flowers arfd in shape of corolla lobules A very distinct species. 

16 Erycibe albida Piaini^ branchlets lound sparingly pubes¬ 
cent leaves very large elliptic or narrow oblong shortly attenuated at 

both ends, coiiaceous glabrous pale beneath, lateral nerves visible but 
not raised on both surfaces, cymes very short, few-fld , flowers large. 

Malay Peninsula* Perak, Kunstl&i n. 7373' Scottechim, Pungah, 
Curtis n 2947' 

A shrub {ScwtecTwn, Cwtia) or small tree (Kunatler) 10-20 feet high, erect, 
much spreading Leaves 7-12 in by 3-5 in, dark green above waxy pale greenish 
yellow beneath (Kwnsllet)i lateral nerves 8-9 pairs, secondary veins invisible, petiole 
m. Cymes axillary 6-8'fld, peduncles m., -flowers nearly sessile with 3 
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slightly maty pubescent bracteoles at the base of the calyx. Sepals subglabrous 
pale waxy green (Kunstler) orbicular, margins oihate. Corolla Jobos narrow, spread* 
ing li in. white; interlobular portion rufous externally, lobules obloi^ obtuse 
slightly creuulato at the apex. Ben y not seen 

The very large leaves pale beneath, the large flowers with nearly glabrous 
calyx and the erect habft render this species very distinct from any of the others 
here described. " .r 

2 RIVEA Choisy. / 

1. Rivea ornata Choisy, Convolv. Oi. 27, t 3 and DO Prodr, 
ix, 326, Sweety Ho) t Bnt , ed iii, 481, Wtght in Calc. Joum Nat. 
Hist, Till, 170, t 6, f. 1, Jll. i, 168 hiSf f, 1, and Ic. PI t. 1366; 
Dalz. ^ Qihs , Bomb. FI 168. 

VAR typica ClaiKf', Flor Jnd. iv, 183 (excl syn, Boxh ^ Wally Ham. 
Sweet and and ) Convolvulus candicans Both , Nov Sp 106, Bcem. 
cj’ Sohult.y Syst, iv, 273 and 790 (not of Soland. \_Iponi(Ba fastigiata'ly 
nor of Bottl , WiMd , Wall, and Boeui, ^ SchuU , I, c. 302 [Bivea 
hypocratertfoi mis'] ). Lettsomia ornata. Wall in Boxb Flor Ind , ed 
Ca>ey ^ Wall n, 86 in foot-note (not of Boxb) A shrub-With climb* 
ing stems and orbicular-cordate leaves, densely silky tomentose beneath, 
acute sepals and mostly 3-fld peduncles 

DhCCAN PENINSULA commoti lu dry jungles, &c Ceytoit, in tho 
hotter parts of the island 

There is nothing to add to Mr Claike’s excellent description of this plant, which, 
os he remarks, appears strictly confined to South India and Ceylon. 

Var Griffithii (/Za/lc, But Ind iv, 183 An erect etont shrub 
with branches at length twining, leaves reniform, rarely orbicular- 
cordate spaisely groy-hirsutc beneath, sopals obtuse, peduncles mostly 
7-fld Lettsomia oinata Boxb Hoit Bong 13, Flat Ind.y od. Carey 
^ Wall 11, 86 (text) and Floi, Ind. i, 496. Argyreia ornata Sweety 
Hort Bnt ed u, Z73, Btandisy For Flo) 343. 

Sojj-Himalayan region, from the Sivaliks to the Sikkim Terai • 
common Sivahks Falcone) f Oamble f Dehra, Bxm Fica»y ^ Nepal Terai 
Wallich 1369/1 ’ Sikkim Terai at Jhenaikun, at Tukria Jhar, and in 
tho Sivoke Sal Forest, Gamble. 

A complete account of the synonymy is given here as *!t is almost certain that 
these two plants, first clearly differentiated by Mr Clarke, are really specifically 
distinct. The specimens m Guffitli’s Herbarium are from the Roxbnrghian plants 
of the Galontta Botanic Garden Boxbnrgh originally got the seeds from General 
Hardwioko who collected largely in the Western Himalayas and along their base, 
but did not, so far as can be ascertained, collect m Sonthom India In any case 
the plant figured by Roxburgh in his Ic hied ,*and described by him, is not the 
South Indian but the Sub Himalayan plant It is to the latter that Roxburgh’s 
trivial name of 'ornata* ought therefore rightly to belongj but ns its application 
to Roth’s Oonvotvhts candicans has now become stereotyped, it will be neoessary to 
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allow the name Btvea omata Choi^, to continue to designate the plant from Southern 
India, ahd be preferable to name the North«Indian one 12ma Boxburghu. Convolulve 
Taiita Ham {Wall CaJt n 2258} in not at Calcutta| the plant was collected at 
Monghir if it really be this Bjiecies, it is probably,not from a wild plant, the only 
Btvea reported, since Dr. Bachanan-Hamilton's time, from the Monghir Hills is B. 
hypocrafe) tfoimis, which is common throiighont Bohar 

\ 

* \3. ABGTBEIA Lot!*. 

3 b Argireia VENUS!a Glioisy^ Convolv, Or. 36, and DO. Prodt . 
IX., 330, leaves ovate cordate, obtngo or acute, glabrous above grey 
tomentoso beneath, corymbs pcdunclod*dense, bracts ndrrow oblong- 
obtuso with a few ovate>acutc larger intermixed, and usually one or two 
foliaceous largo ones at base of corymb , coiolln spaimgly hairy without, 
beiTy brownish, fruiting sepals lanceolato-reflcxcd Argyroia argentea 
VAR. vennsta Claikcy Floi Bnt Ind iv., 185 Argyrcia zeylanica var. 
hirsuta Kurz, For. Flor, But. u, 216 Convolvulus festivus 

Wall Cat. n 1414 {not Argyreia fcstiva TTaW, PI. As Pat ). 

Bengal' Fandpur, Clarke. Burma Pegu, MeLtlland, B Scott i Ava, 
Walhch f Mandalay, etc , King's Collectors! common. 

A largo climber. Leaves usually 3-4 m diam (lower leaves sometimes as 
much os 7 in, diam ) qnito glabrous above at all stages, petiole 2|-4 in long 
Peduncles 2-4 in , coiymhh rathoi largo , bracts usnally f in by ^ ui Corolla in 
to If in long, tabular funnol-shaped, lira wide at month; white or pale purple. 
Berry J in diam , globose, voiy hard and tough, sepals ultimately exceeding t in , 
in frmt coriaceous deflexed 

A very distinct species, easily differentiated from A argentea, with which Chmsy 
and Clarke have associated it, by its leaves glabrous above, its totally different 
tomentum on the leaves beneath, its longer, narrower, more reilexed sepals, and its 
smaller hard fiuit 

5. Argyreia Hookeri Clarke Add to synonyms of F.B.l .:— 
Argyreia zoylanica var populifolia Kurz, For Flor. Bnt Burma ii., 215. 
Lottsomia ? Kurzii Clarke, Flor Bnt Ind iv., 196 

Add to localities — 

Nepal • Scully f Assam Goalpara, King's Collectors! Burma • Chin 
Hills, Prazer ' Pegu, Kurz ' Andamans Coco group, common, Praxn f 
South Andaman, common, E. H. Man ' King's Collectors f 

6 . Argyreia splbndens Sweet. 

Add to localities of F. B I :— 

Naga Hills Clarke, Collett ^ 

7. Argyreia Championi Benth,Fl Hong-kong, 236 (1861). A 
obtocta, Clarke, Flor. Brit. Ind. iv. 186 (1883). Convolvulus obtectus 
Wall. Cat, 1416. Bivca P obfecta Choisy, Convolv. Ot 28 and DO. Prodr. 
iz.) 326. Lettsomia Championi Bth. §c Hooh.f f Qen.Pl. u., 869, 

J. II. 12 
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VAR. typica. Add to localities of F. B. I. j— 

Burua Karen Hills, Mason ' Shan Hills Oelleit ' Pej^ Tomah, 
JR!urz ' Andamans • Coco group, Prain ' Malay Peninsula ; Perak, Scofte- 
ehini ^ Distbib China. 

VAR. obtusifolia Add to localities *— ** 

Andamans Port Blair, very common \E.H Men’ King*s OoUectors f 

This speoios, nearest to A splendens, is well distingnipied by the tnatss indicated 
by Mr Clarke 

The two varieties are perhaps hardly separable, the original specimens o£ 
A Ohampiom, from Hongkong, which, is not separable from Wallioh's Co»rofim?tt9 
obiectus, being liitermodiate as to form of leaves between the two The leaves in 
the first variety (which mclndes here all foims with acnte leaf-apioes) vary in size 
from 3 by 11 in (m Wallioh's), or 3 by 2 in (in Bontham’sJ onginal specimens, to 8 by 
31 in in some of Knrz’s (from the lowoi part of the plant) in Pegn specimens, and 
in shape from elliptio*oblong (which is usual) to sublanceolato in some from Tenas* 
senm (Qallatly, 657) and Kedah {Cmtw,25S2) In Gallatly’s specimens, however, 
leayes of the usual type occur on the same branch with'the narrow ones referred 
to The base, moreover, which is usually onnente i$ sometimes rounded, especially 
in the Pegu, the Karen, and some of tlie Tcnassenm specimens, but the same 
branches bear leaves of the ordinary tyiie Similarly, in the Andailians, branches 
of VAE ohtustfoha (which heie includes tho forms with apices of leaves obtuse) 
bear at the same time some leaves with acute tips 

Both vanetioB vary in degree of tomentum, especially on the uppei surface 
those from Pegu, the Karen Hills, the Coco*group, and some, but not all, horn 
Tenassenm and the Andamans being glabrous above, the otheis (including both 
Walhch’s & Bentham’s types) ore sparsely hirsuto The tomentum beneath is 
usually brown, but is grey in the Hong-Kong plant, and in that from the Pegu 
Yomah. This closely resembles in flowering calyx and in foliage Aigyreta ** moths 
Choisy, from Java, and fiom Sumatra (Teysmann, n 4332, Fort Bogor ) which has, 
however, a very different calyx (sepals sub-conmvent) in fruit. 

22. Argyrbia Daltoni Olaike, 

Add to localities oi F B, I — 

Madkas Presy* Ganjain, at Kukubalu, alt. 500 ft, and in Batnpa 
State, alt. 2000 ft, Qamhhy n 137G6, 15995 * 

36. BLINKWORTHIA Choisy. 

Erect or scandent or trailing shrubs with slander branches Leaves 
oblong or elliptic spwsely strigose beneath Flowers axillary solitaiy 
involucrato, pedicels short, usually four-bracteate, bracts small coria¬ 
ceous. S^als sub-orbicular sub-equal coriaceous, slightly accrescent. 
Corolla campanulate waxy-white, limb very slightly lobed. Stamens 
included; anthers oblong. Ovary 2-celled, surrounded by a px^minent 
tubular disc; locules 2-ovuled, style filifoira, stigmas 2, sessile globose. 
FmU indehiscent, baccate, 4-1 seeded.—Species 2, Indo-Chinese. 

1. Blinkwobthia LYOIOIDBS OAoisy, Convoh, Or. 48, t. 6 and BO, 
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Prodr. ix , 354, erect, brandies numerons slender, short, rigid, flowera 
longer than the leaves, bracts narrowly oblong, pedicels very short. 
Coll. ^ Hemil., Journ. Linn 80 ^.. xxviii., 94, t 15 Convolvulus lycioides. 
Wall Cat 1390. 

Bua»A • Kyauk-Taloong, WaMich ^ Pegu Yomah, Kwz * Moiktila, 
Collett f Tagoung, l^-slay, J Andeison 1 Pienmona, King's Collectors ^ 

An orctt bush, ft-lu , ultimate branches straight, virgat®, 2-10 in ; leaves 
numerous i-J m by i-J in glabrous above sparingly hirsute beneath, as are the 
branches, peduncles and outside of the biacts, peduncles ^ m., hvaate | in long} 
pedicels 0-j^ in Sepals 1 in (fruiting t in ) diam , glabrous, as are the pedicels. 
Co)olla f in, white Bei}y im diam , • 

2. Blinkwobthia convolvuloides Pram ; climbing or trailing, 
branches few slender long flexous, flowers shoiter than the leaves, 
bracts ovate-oblong, pedicels distinct 

Burma Kendat Prazer ' Myingyan Frazer f 

A climber, over 40 feet long (Kendat 8}iecn) or a prostmte creeper (Myingyan 
specn ), ultimate branchlots 10-18 in , leaves sparse 14-2 m, by 4”l m, glabrous 
above sparingly hiisnte beneath, as are the branches, pednuclos, and bracts extomally, 
pedmules i-iva.. Sepals { 1 x 1 diam (in fiuit4in) glabrous, as are the pedicels 
Corolla I 111 campanulate, white Bei }y If m diam 

This has distinctly larger leaves, bActs, sepals and fruit than B hjctoides, 
though the writer would not on these grounds alone claim for it the rank of a species 
The habit, however, is too digoverent to admit of its ticatmont as a mere variety. 
This IB not a case of what is under ordinary circumstaiiLcs an erect shiub becoming 
a climber niidor suitable conditions, the field-notes made by the Calcutta Gaiden 
collectoi show that even when dopiived of suiiport this remains a weak, slender, 
piostiato species 


4. LBTTSOMIA Roxb 

The difference botwocii A) qyt cia and Letfsomta Consists in the ovary being 
completely 4 celled in the formei, only 2-celled in the latter; not infrequently, 
however, a partial dissepiment is found at the base of the doll in Lettsonna, the 
fiuita are in both genpia iiidchiscent 

In Ipomoea (§§ Batatas and Quamocht) the ovary is, as in Aigyreia, oumplotely 
4'CelIed: m Ipomoea (§§ Calonyction, Anmia, and Eutpomoea) the ovary, as in 
Lettsotma, is 2-celled, while in many of the species of Eutpomoea the same partial 
dissepiment is found at tke base of the cell If, therefore, Ipomoea is to retain 
within it those plants of both claascs where the fruit is dAbisceut it seems essential 
that the plants of both classes where the fruit is not dehiscent should bo included 
in on© widened genus Argyteta. Choisy in his monograph of Convolvulaceae 
(DO Ptodr iz,), includes Roxburgh’s Lettsomia in Aigyieia, but breaks up Ipomosa 
-Into as many genera as there are now recognised sections Bentham and Hooker, 
[Genera Plantarum, u ) on the other hand, recognise, and it seems very justly so, a 
widened Ipomoea which includes all of these, but separate Lettsomui from At gyreta. 
The opinion that Lettsomia and Atgyteia deserve to be re-uuited has been formally 
expressed by Collett and Uemsley [/out n Lum Sot. xzviii, 95) With that opinion 
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the writer quite agrees. Whether it be accepted generally or not, tt is certain that 
any systoni of arrangement of the Convolvulacece which recognises Lettaomm as a 
genus apart fiom Aigyrem, must of logical necessity rehabilitate the vanons sootions 
of Ipomeea as separate genera. 

2(* SoD*aEKU8 1 Euletisomia laxiflom P»ain; leaves cordate 
mucrouulate sparsely adpressed*hirsato, ultimate^ glabrescent above, 
rather thinly groy-tomentose beneath, pednnclcs long rovnd white, 
tomentose, corymbs many-fld. lax axillary or an^ngod in large terminal 
panicles; bracts small lanceolate obtuse deciduous, outer sepals ovate, 
inner lanceolate rather narrower, all externally densely patently groy- 
hirsute. Ar^yreia laxiflora Pfain Mss. 

Upper Burma* Ava, Wallich (Gat n. 1.362 in patt) ' Ngyah Kyun, 
J Anderson ' Chin Hills, King's Collectors * Shan Hills, frequent. King's 
Collectors ! 

k 

Scandent, branches closely white tomcntosc; leaves 11-21 m long, 1-11 in 
across, petioles 1-11 m, peduncles 2-4 in , corymbs 4-12-fld pedicels 1-1 m j 
bracts 1 m Sepals 1 m long, outer 1, inner 1 in wide CoioJIa ^ m , narrowly 
tubular below campanulato above, purple, hirsute externally. StaUena exseitod 
Cepaulc 1 m. rod, as are the fruiting sepals within. 

This spccios IS a member of the gioup to which Lcitso'nta ngqicqata (A’igyteui 
oggreynta, Choisy), !> mt/wicnata, JnaA L hella belong Tlio corolla is oxaetly hko 
that of L. aggtegata, the caljv is almost like that of L hella From the formoi it 
differs in having small bracts, fiom the latter in having long peduncles fiom both 
it IS distinguished by its lax cymes From L vty'iOt enats it is distingmshod by its 
inner sepals being as long as the outer 

3 Lettsomia BELLA Clarke, 

Add to synonyms of F B I •— 

Argyreia tomentosa Ohoisy var cordaia Gliouyy DO Psodt iy , 33 3 
Convulvulus multibiactcatus Wall iar /8 coidata Wall Cat. n 
1408/)3 Convolvulus vestitus Wall Cat. n. 14J1. 

Add to localities of F B I. — 

Nepal Wallich > Han jam Baibali, Gamble ' 

4. Lettsomia bracteosa Claikc. 

Add to dcscnption of F B. I — 

Corolla 1^ in long, campanulato, stamens included 

Add to synoiiyms — 

Argyroia tomentosa Choisy, DO Prodr ix, 333, (except as to the 
description of the corolla which refers to Lettsomia aggregata var. 
osyrensis). Convolvnlns mnltibracteatus Wall Gat. n 1408/1 in part 

Of two gathenngs issued under this name by Wallich, one is this species, the 
other IS Lettsomia aggiegata var. oayrenats. 

7. Lettsomia hirsutissima Claike. 
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VAE. typica; leaves rather widely ovate-cordate, bracts oblong. 
Add to locEditios of iP. B I •— 

‘ Upper JBtTRMA • Myingin, Ptaser f 

VAR. OoUettii Prain ; loaves narrowei', bracts lanceolate. L stri- 
gosa Coll ^ Hemsl, Jonm. Lmn Soe. xxviii, 95, not of Roxh 

Upper Burm^ Shan Hills at Fort Stedman, Collett n 5 ’ King\ 
Collectors* Maymjo, J^ng*s Collectors * 

This differs from the typo m tho leaves, which more rosonihle those of L aetosa ; 
and m the bracts, which are quite unlike those of tiuo X kti buhawna Tho in-'* 
floroBCOiice, calyx and corolla ore quite liko thoao of the true pliuit^ but tlio corolla 
IS reported in tho Maymyo gathering to be 'White; that of true £ hirsiitu^kima iB 
said by Piazer to be purple. It is not impossible that this may'ultimately prove to 
be specifically distinct. 

What appears to be a third variety of this species is repotted (but 
in fruit only) by our native collectors from tho Ruby Mines District. 
The bracts in this plant are as m var fyptca, but the toraontum is as 
m L setosa 

8 Litf TSOMIA STBIGOSA Eoxb , Flat Iml , ed. Carey Wall ii, 80 
(1824i), not of Uoit. Beng \8\ Clatke^ Flm. But Ind.w ^ 193 {excluding 
the Java plant and the synonym I^. capitata Mtq ) A.rgyreia capitata 
Arn,t oxChoisy^ Convolv 0* 41 [1834], and DO Piodr ix , 332 t), 

Kwzj Foi. Flor. Brit Bmma, ii, 216 (in pm t) Ipomoeacapitata Eoem 
^ SchuU Syst. iv., 238 [1819], not of Ohoisy Convolvulus capitatus 
VaMf Synth in , 28 [1794] C capitiformis Poiret in Lamk Encyc. Meth^ 
SnppZ. ill, 469. C strigosus WaZZ Gat 1365/1, 1365/D, 1365/B partly. 

Add to localities oi F. B I — 

Chittagong . Kodala Hill, etc, common. King's Collectors * Burma 
A rracan, at Sandoway Maicgrate * Pegu, Kurz * Shan Hills, common, 
King's Collectors * Andamans Coco Islands, Prain * Distriu. Yunnan 
(/, Andonon') 

Though loss common m Indo-China than tho plant desciibed by Mr. Clarke 
as If. peguemts, tins is widely spread throughout Upiiei Burma; it does not appear 
to extend to Tenaaserim where its place is taken by I pagtiemis This forms part 
of Kurz’s Aigyieia copitofo—which is thus co extensive with Choisy’s, bnt it is not 
Miquel’s Lettbomia capitata which is founded on a Java plant collected by ITorshcld 
that, so far as the Calcutta specimen goes, is undoubtedly I pegmnaia Clarke. 

There is no doubt, from the description given by its author, that this is Convd. 
vuluSt capitatus Vahl Dr Wallich, himself one ef the editors of the fiist edition of 
Roxburgh’s Floia Indten, admits that this, tliough the Lettsonna etugosa of tliab 
work, is not tho Lettsonna stngoaa of the Hoitua Bengalenaia, which was isttued (Cat 
n 1404/1) as Conx'ohulua hai htger Wall , unfortunately Wallich associated with this a 
different plant (or rather a mixture of two) from Burma {Cat. n. 1404/2). One 
of those Choisy has mado tho type of his Argyreia haihigeia {Lettaomm baibtgera 
Clarke) the other has dropped out of notice as completely as has tho plant that 
Wallich really intended by Convolvulus barbiger. 
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9 Lettbomia pbguiusis CUrTce^ Flor. Brit. I»«?, iv, 193 [1883] L 
stngoBa Roseh Mart. Benq,, 13 [1814] ex Wall in Oat Lith mb n. 1404. 
L. capitata Miq , Flor Ind. Bat , ii., 591 [1856] Argyroia capstata Choupt 
DO Prodr. ix 332 [1845] (in'part and excluding vab. conferta), KurZt 
For. Flor, Brit. Burma ii, 216 (chiefly) Convolvulus strigosus Wall.^ 
Oat 1365/2, 1365/0, 1365/E partly Convolvulus b^biger Wall^ Cat, 
1404/J, 1404/2 in pait only Argyreia barbigeia Choisy, Cofivolv. Or. 
42 and DC. JPtodr. ix., 332, Bjand For Flor. 343 
• Add to localities of F B. I 

Malay Peninsula • Perak, common, Scorteehmi n 1628 ’ Kunstler 
n, 2622 ! 8627*1 DiSTiaB.-dava. 

Mncli confuBiou has been caused omng to Dr Walhch having m the first place 
mixed in Atis distribution of Leliamma sti igosa (Cnf n 1365) that species and L 
pegaenaie, and again in his differentiation of L peguereis (Cat n 1404) having 
included nith it another species whoso presence has helped to obscure the identity 
of this. , 

When the somewhat tangled synonymy is unravelled, we find that what 
constitutes the Lettsoima stngosa of the J* D I is really witbgnt a name, 
while the plant that Mr. Clarke has theie for the first time satisfactorily differentiated 
IS already provided with two names m the genus Lettsomia 

The name Lettsomia stitgosa was m reality fiist applied to what is in the FBI 
named L pegnmaiH. a plant which, at the time the name was applied to it by Rox¬ 
burgh, was being cultivated in the Calcutta Garden fiom seed received fiom “ the 
Straits ” Blit to le transfer the name to that species now (though doubtless the 
act will commend itself to pedantic purists in nomenclature) and to com a 
now name for L. htugosa as limited in the FBI, would—in view of the fact that 
Roxburgh under the name has written a careful description which can only apply 
to the “ P B L. sh ijro«o-^e, in the writer’s opinion, not only unnecessary but 
reprehensible The name L stngosa ib better kept for the original Convolndus 
capttaim of Vahl, even though we know that its first application was to £ poguensts. 
The name Jj capitata at all events is not available since that name was employed 
by Miquel to designate precisely the plant that is not Vahl’s Comohidus capitatua. At 
the same time it does not seem necessary to replace the name L pegmnsis by Miquel’s 
one of L capitata, though it is older by nearly 30 years than Mr Clarke’s one and 
though wo know that it applies precisely to L pegmnsis. For it has to be recollect¬ 
ed that L captiata MiC is not the same as Oonvokulus capitatm Vahl, and therefore 
18 not equivalent to Aigtpeia capiibia Am —the name that will have to be applied to 
Lettsomia stngosa of the F B I when Lettsomia ib ouoeaaiore m^god in Aigyreta, 
and that though it is included in Argyreia capitata as that species has been under¬ 
stood by Ohoisy and by Knrz, it is not equivalent to the species of these two ai]|thora 
When^ Lettsomia is ngam merged in Argyreia the Lettsomia peguensie of the 
P, B L (L strigosa, Roch,Hoit Beng not Flm Ind ) must—as will be shown in 
the wnter’s note on thenoxt species—be known as Arggi eia iarhigeta Choisy. 

The fnrth^* question whether tho^ two plants are really specifically (they 
certainly ore at least varietally) distinct is one that cannot be raised here, it can 
only bff properly discnssed by a monographer of the combmed genera, though it is 
the writer’s opinion that they should be reunited 
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10 Lettsomia babdigeba CUtiJce, Flor. Brit. Ind iv , 194, excluding 
all the synonyms, « 

The writer hae failed to discover what this speoies, which is not represented 
in the Calontta Herbarium, really is The localitidb given are *' Assam j Tenletns" and 
"BritishBubma Promo, Walhch" To these Mr Clarke has since added Manipur 
[.Town lann 8oc The last mentioned gathering is not represented here ;^ll 

of Capt Jjpkius* " AB^am ” specimens at Calcutta aro referable to other species, the 
plant collected by Walhc% at Prome and issued as poit of Cat n 1404 belongs 
to a speoiOB which, Dr Stapf informs the writer, is not Mr Clarke’s Leihomia 
bai higei a as represented m the Herbarium at Kew 

Wallioh’s Coniolvulus bathtger [Cat n 2401) oonsists of two parts, , 1404/1, 

a plant cultivated in the Botanic Carden at CnTbntta and stato’d expressly by Wallich 
tube Lettsomia stitgosa Roxb of the Em tus Bengalensa as opposed to the plant 
so named in the Flora Tndtca, and 1404/2, made up of two gatherings fiom Burma, 
the first from tho Irrawaday Delta, the second from Piome Of the throe gatherings 
which theiofore goto makeup Coniolvulm baihiget Wall the FBI formally 
excludes two and retains only tho one from Pi omo Cat n 1404 is therefore only quoted 
Ml p«} t Tho part which is quoted is not tho first shoot, which (m the event of any con¬ 
fusion having occuired) must be taken as the type, and indeed only foi ms a jioitionof 
tho lomamdof As it is specifically distinct from tho typo of C haihtgei that name 
must therefore be excluded entirely from tho sjnonymy 

It IB not Phaibitxs harhujeta "Don [Ocn i 8yst iv , 262) at all That plant is a 
native of North Ameiica and is a true Ipomoea 

Not being Convolvulus baihtger ot Wallich, it cannot bo Atgy^ieia baihigeia ot 
Choisy, for though that author somewhat unaccountably ignores altogether Wall 
Cat 1404/1, which is the true typo of Wallioh’s plant, he has written a description 
that apphoB only to tho gathering of 1404/2 from tho Irrawaday Delta wbioh is 
tho same os 1404/1 and which is, therefoie, as explained in the note under the 
preceding species, precisely >=ief#8o»nfl pegmnsis Claikc 

Choisy was not unaware of the fact that the remaining gathering of 1404/2 
differed from the one to which his description alofie applies Ho speaks of it ns a 
variety (though lie does not distinguish it by name) with “ loaves hardly cordate, 
peduncles short and few-ftd , and leaves, at least when adnlt, less tomentose ’’ 

The citation of PhaihiUs l»«n itfi'era Don as a synonym originated with Choisyj 

who errs also in speaking of the species as coming from “ Prome ad oestuar 
Trrawady ’’ whereas Wallich explicitly says in his Catalogue “ Aestuar Irrqwadi, 
et Prome, ’’ Choisy’s citation of locality therefore reads ns i^ he supposed that 
Prome was situated m the delta of the Irrawody. At all events it does not make 
the fact clear that Wallich has two gatherings under 1404/2, still less that these 
gatherings represented two different species. 

Since Wallmh’s time the Prome plant referred to above has been collected 
on the Pegu Yomah by Kurz, and more recently still m Upper Burma and the Shan 
Hills by native collectors sent from the Calcutta garden. One of thesd 
latter specimens which Dr Stapf has kindly compared with the Sew material of 
Lettsomia harhtgera Clarke, he has been able to assure us differs from that 
species Since, therefore, one part of Wallich’s Cat n 1404 agrees with Mr. 
Clarke’s plant, it is evident that Dr. Wallich must have issued three things*under 
that number, viz 1. Lettsomia peguensts —1404/1 and 1404/2, (tn part), 2. Lett' 
t<m\a barlitgeraai some part of 1404/2, from Btirma, and by Mr Clarke’s citation, some 
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part of tho Promo gathoring thereof; and 3. Lettsomia co»/u«a» 1404/2 from 
Promo as rcpresontod at Galoutta—part of the spocies now he doscnbod. 

10 2). Lettsomia confusa Piain, leaves ovate acnter base sab- 
cordate or truncate, sparingly hirsute to nearly glabrous on both 
surfaces, peduncles short, 1-3-fld, bracts J-J in. oblong obtuse ad- 
pressedly strigose deciduous, sepals ovate-obtuse sub-acute, longer 
than the bracts, densely adpressedly stngosc Argyreia confissa Prain 

VAR. typica, peduncles glabrous usually capitately 3-fld., nearly 
as long as the glabrous petioles 

Burma. Shan* Hills, Ktng^s Collects Makhoye Hill, King's 
Oollectms ! 

VAR. brevipes Pmm , peduncles pubcrulous usually 1-fld, much 
shelter than the pubescent petioles , 

Burma Prome Hills, Walhch {Cal n J404/2 in part in Herb. 
Calcutta) f Pegu Yomah, in Eng foiosts, Kwz n 1087 ’ 

A Blender climber with glabious branches Leaves long petioled 1-3 m by 
4-2t m, acute or acuminate, petioles slender, m vak typica 2-21 m vab 

htevtpes 1-2 (sometimoa even 4) in. long PethmeUh very slender, in vab typica 2 in 
in VAB brevipes 0-i m ; bracts herbaceous ^ in across pedicels 0-J m Sepals 
I in , conaccouB, enlarging in fruit, accrescent CotoUa in externally setose, 
white {King’s Collecto)) or purple {Kui z) Stomens included P/wit globose, pink, 
j in diom, 4-Boedod, pericarp thin, papery 

A very distinct species with the facies of Lettsotma setosn VXR mtnoi, but with 
a voiy dilTeront fruit which indicates a closer natuiol relationship to L striyosa 
than to L 8etoi,a That portion of ConvoliHlus mnltihiacteatus Wall (Cat 1404) 
which 18 not Lettsomia aggreyata, seems nearly related to vab hrevppes • it has a 
very similar corolla and fruit but the leaves are obtuse with rounded bases, and tho 
broets are very different, as is the shape of, and the tomeniuni on, the sepals If 
Lettsomia hiacteosa IB the B&me ID reality as Convolvulus multibiacteatus {Aigyieia 
tomentoha Choisy), that species must be lemoved from the group of species with 
exsertod stamens, and placed next to this plant. 

12 &. Lettsomia lonoifolia (Ml. ^ Hemsl., Journ. Linn 8oc.^ 
zxviii, 95; loaves narrowly oblong-lanceolate acuminate, base rounded 
or slightly cuneate, glabrous except tho midub above, sparsely strigose 
throughout beneath , heads few-fld., axillary shortly peduncled, bracts 
largo oblong-lanceolate, persistent. 

Burma . Shan Hills, at 3000 feet, Collett f Maymo, King's Collectors ! 
Makhoye, King's Collectors f 

A largo climber. Leaies 6-8 in by I in, petiole i-} im Peduncles }-l in , 
hirsute; bracts obtuse or subacute, roddiBh-prirple, stngose benoath 1-li m long 
Sepals equal oblohg-orbicular, in, conaoeons, dark red withm, glabrous. Corolla 
14 in glabrous externally, dark purple Fi mt depressed, subglobose, dark red 
usually 2-8eeded, 4 in. long, 4 in. diam 

A very distinct species ; most nearly allied to Lettsomia atiopurpurea. 
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13. Lesttsomia. siKKiMENSis Clarice^ Flor Bnt. Ind. iv, 394 Arpjy- 
reia elliptica Ohotsy^pG Frodr. ix., 330 {in party and as to t^ Btirmeso 
locality). A zeylanica Aftrat {not of Ga&itn.) vab. pcdunoulaiis Kurzy 
For.FlouBnt Bwmay ii, 215 Convolvuius pedunoulaiis Wall Gat y 

1417 

Eastern Hima^ia Sikkim, Glatle' Akha Hills, King's Colleitois f 
Assam liaga Hills, Masters f Khasia, Ilooka ' Cachar, Keenan Burma 
T aong Doung, Walhch% Ruby Mines, Kmq's Collectors t 

The chief diatinction betweott Leitsomia silclimensts and Lettsomta elhpttca 
e7Jiptico Choisy) IS the Bizc of the flowers and fruit Recent spocinienB 
of L e7Ztphca show coiollaa neaily a«t long bh jn the lIima]o,-BunBOBo plant, the 
calyx and fmit howevei are always larger in the Utter than in the PemiisnUr species 
Possibly Choisy is right in uniting the two, but they should at least bo distinguished 
vanetully in any case the species ought to bo placed near each other 

14 Lkttsomia eobbns Glaike, l^as been io-transferred to Ipomoea 

14 6 . LettssOMTA pallida Brain, loaves ovate-oblong acute, or 
orbieular-ovate mucroimlate, glabrous except for a few hairs on tbo 
midnb above, spaisely ashy-pubescont beneath as ato the petioles, 
peduncles and branches, peduncles sboit, coiymbs small fevv-fld , biacis 
minute caducous hnear-oblong, sepals ] in outer oihicnlar inner biolder 
than long, glabrous Argyreia palhdk Ghouy, Convulv, Or 34 and DO 
Piodi IX., 330, Coll ^ Heinsl, Jown Linn 8oc, xxviii, 94 Con- 
volvnlns pallidus Wall , Gat 1418. 

Bubmah Between Yandabu and Paghanmyo, on the road to tho 
Petroleum Wells, Wallich ' Mandalay, ,7 Anderson f Pwau-olwe, Gollctt f 
Trongla, King's Gollectors f Shan Hills, at Meiktila, Collett > King's 
Collectors ' 

A huge handsome climber Leaivs 2-31 m b;j 11-21 in , base usually slightly 
cordate but often truncate, sometimes shortly cuucate , petioles 1-Ii m Put uncle'. 
i-1 in, usually about J in, slender Conjmhn 3-]2 fld , bracts i in pabuscont oxtei- 
nally, early caducous, pedicels i in oi loss, pubescent Sepal't glabrous except along 
the margins even in bud, slightly aocrosoent, coriaceous Corolla I m long, f in 
wide at month, campanulato, glabrous externally, white Stanicus included, inserted 
near the base of corolla tube, fllamouts glabrous, ant bus oblong, not twisted Disc 
prominent, ovary 2-celled , stigmas 2, subsossilo globose, Fnut a bard brown inde- 
hiscent 2-seeded berry, depressed globose, i in long, i in across, seeds 1 in each 
loculus, black, smooth • 

This species, not taken up in tho F B I, is dealt with, in passing, in Sir Henry 
Oollett’s list of Shan Hill plants. More recent and very complete suites of speci¬ 
mens i-eceived from Dr King’s native collectors from various paats of Upper-Burma 
render it possible to give a full doscription of the specios and to show that whilo 
it leally has an indelusoent fruit the ovary is only 2-celled As already said, the 
writet believes that Lettso^nm must bo again united to Aigyreia when Clioisy’s narao 
will once more be applicable lu the meantime, and so long as gcneiic rank la 
aocoided to Lettsoima m India, it is necessary to indicate the fact that this is not a 
J II 13 
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gcnnme 1-oelled Argyreta The flowers a good deal resemble those of Ipomoea staphylma, 
which has, however, longer, many-fld corymbs, a dehiscent oapsnlo and hauy seeda 

15 b Letisomia Masibrsii Pram, leaves large ovate-cordate acute 
01 acominate, sparsely hirsute above densely or spaisely softly grey 
tomentoso beneath, heads of many-fld dense dichotomous cymes shortly 
podiincled axillary, bracts long hgulute oi lancoolatgi persistent Argy- 
reia Mastersii Pi am Mss «r 

Assam Naga Hills, Masters ' Collett f Garo^ills, King's Collectors ^ 
Burma Chin Hills, King's Oollectois ^ 

An extensive climber, stems, petioles and podnncles densely rnsty-tomentose 
Leaves 4-10 in <by m, towardaends of branches with base sometimes truncate 
not cordate, petiole |-1 in Peduncle i-J in , bracts very many outer ligulate 
IJ-lJin long, in wide throughout, sometimos ono or two foliaceons noarbase 
of cyme, sparsely hirsute above densely tomentoso beneath, and with longer 
spioxding hairs along margins, inner la^ceolato covered externally with spreading 
hairs Sepah ovate acuminato, i in (in fruit ^ m) long, i in across, glabrous within, 
clothed with long spreading hairs externally, hrnily coriaceous Cmolla (expanded 
not soon) m bud externally hirsute Ben-y ovoid, 4 m long J in diam , dark-purplo 
completely hidden withm the conniving sepals s, 

A very distinct species, nearest to 1 larbata, but with larger bracts, more open 
bonds and a very different calyx The flower is i oported (by a native collector, 
of the Cbm Hill specimens) to be yellow 


SUB-GENUS 2 MoORCROFTTA. 

16 6. Lettsomta ScOETCCiriNii Pi am, leaves petiolod ovate-acute 
glabrous above, veiy sparsely hitsuto -with lusty hairs beneath, pe¬ 
duncles long, bracts deciduous, corymbs few-fld , sepals orbicular minute¬ 
ly adpressed grey-tomentoso externally Argyioia Scorteohmii Pi am 
Mss 

Malay Peninsula • Perak, Scortechini f 

A stiong climber, branches and peduncles rusty brown Leaves 3-3 in by 1-2 
in , very thick, base rounded, petiolo i-f in minutely rusty pubescent Peduncles 
2-5 in, corymbs 3-6 fld , bracts caducons before the flowers expand Sepals 
4 m , in fruit ^ in , the inner pair laiger than the three outer Cmolla in densely 
fulvous strigose outside P> uit sub spherical, m diam , tip slightly umbonate, 
smooth, nearly dry, lower ^ths closely ombiaced by the calyx 

Closely related to L rubicunda, but with fewer-fld cymes, rather smaller corolla 
and fruit, somewhat different calyx, and very different leaves and tomentum 

16 c. Lbttsomia Ridleyi Pram, leaves large elliptic acuminate 
quite glabrous above tomentose especially on the nerves beneath, 
peduncles usually short, cymes sub-capitate burroundod by large ovate 
acute foliaceouB persistent bracts, sepals sub-equal ovate lanceolate ashy- 
pnbescent externally Argyreia Ridleyi Pi am Mss 

YAK. typioa, leaves rather larger, 5^ by 3| in , outline regularly 
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elliptic, sparsely hirsute except on the nerves beneath, as are the petioles, 
pedicels and bracts gxternally. 

Mala? ^PuNiNSULA Jobo.e, at Kota Tinggi, Ridley, n 4214' Chan 
Chin, Lake ^ Kelsall f * 

VAJi velutma Pram, leaves somewhat smaller, 4 in by 2| in , 
slightly narrowed'Irom above the rounded base, densely hirsute espeend- 
ly on th^nerves beacath, as are the petioles pedicels and biacts exter¬ 
nally % 

Malay Pkninsula Smgapoie, atBukit Mandan, Ridley, n, 1635 * 

Soaudout, branchoB Bpareoly ashy hu%ute Leaves petiolod, petioles 1-8 in 
PediiTiclcs 2-6 in, heads 11 in diom , 8-10-fld, 4naots sessile,qmte^labrous above 
Sepals i m corolla H in tubular funnol-shaped, hirsute externally Berry I in by 
i m, ovoid, two thuds embraced by calyx 

Easily distinguished by its largo bracts fiom all hitherto reported Momuoftiaa 
except from L Afaiaj/ayi, whore howevei ,the heads are sossile, or nearly so, the 
flowers are larger, and the bioct and sepals much Uiger, longei and more lanceolate 
A very distinct species • 

17 LbTr&OMiA MAiNGAii Clttike, Ridley, Ttans Linn Soc ns., 
Ill 323 • 

Add to description oi F B I — 

Biacts dailv puiplo above, coiollii 2^ in long,tubular, slightly enlaig- 
ing npwaids, purple, the folds whitish, haiiy outside glabious within, 
filaments inserted near base of tube, glandular-haiiy at the thickened 
base. 

Add to localities oi F B I —Poiak, ScottecJiini ' Pahang, Ridley. 

J9 LeITSOMIA ADPRESSA “ ilflj' ” 

Add to localities of JF. B I — 

PtBAK Laiut, etc , veiy common, Scortochmi n 1280 • Kmistler n. 
2457 ' 5400' Wiayn 1914'3298» 3961 ' 

Recent Penang gatherings aio Curtis n 318 ' Kunstlet n 1324' 
n 5271' 

Cmolhi dull pale claiet (IViai/) oi pale pink and white {Kuitsilcr) or white with 
claret stripes (TTmi/) iV ait at first gioen with a reddish tint, becomes bright pink 
and at length red brown when ripe 

20 Letisomia venanotana “Miig” 

VAR typica, leaves Ihinly coi laceous, secondary nerves obscuie. 

Add to localities oi F B I — 

Perak Larut, etc, very oommoxi, SiO^techini o 1147* Kunstlei' 
n 2048' n 2574'u 5339' Cwtisn 2034' Wiay o 2095' 2334' 2601' 
2733' (A recent Penang gathering is Cuitis n 1686') 

The corolla la as hgmed by Choiay, aa a lulo the terminal flower of the cyme 
IS distinctly larger than the others, in color bright claret {Winy) or pnijdo 
{KunHtler), the fruit a beautiful rose pink ( Wtay) bluish red (Kiinstlei) oi pnrpJish 
{Gurtts), The loaves beneath are veiy chdractonstically glaudular-punctulato 
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Var reticulata PratM, leaves thicker, secondaiy nerres beneath very 
dietmct 

Pe’Ub: Jjoimxtf Kumtler n 8544* 

Tbe podanclesand pedicels of plant are rather shorter than m L penangtanoj. 
The sepals though as long aae rather narrower, and the corolla—described by Kunst- 
lor as “ waxy white, pale blue inside ”—is but two-thirds the W gth and only half the 
width of that of L penavgiana But the loaves have exactly^the sparse adpressed 
tomentnm of the typo and hare the same characteristic ^andular ptfactulation, 
while the fruit—described hy iTMastier as “nob pink"^is indistinguishable from 
that of L pmangiana } so that this form, though very distinct, does not appear 
to deserve more tlian varietal rank 

t 

21 LETfsoMPAP Kubzii GlarKe 

This plant IS shown by Knrz’s specimens to be ilrjfyreio ITooken Clarke Mr 
Claike had not an opportunity of examining the material from which Mr Kurz des¬ 
cribed his Argyieta sueylanxca {Foi Flat But But man, 215) That description is 
not very clear and the three varieties recognised by Mi Kurz refer, as the sheets 
named by him in the Calcutta Herbanum show, to as many very distinct species, vab. 
populifolia 18 Argyicia Ilookeit Olarko, and is hot**Atgyteta popultfolta Gaertn , V4B 
hiihutaia Arqgteta venuhta Chowy, ttndw not*= A populifolta VAR luiHttfa Thwaites , 
VAE pedunculattb iH Convolvulus pedmculatts Wall, which is the tame thing as 
Lettbomia sikkimensis Olarko. 

22 liH’PSOMiA CDRiisii Pratn t leaves large elliptic ahoitly acumi¬ 
nate glabious except for a tew liairs on tbe midiib above, sparingly 
hispid beneath, peduncles long, cymes compound snhumbellate, bracts 
deciduous, sepals coiiaceous tho thiee outer spaiingly hirsute rounded, the 
two innei deeply emaiginaie glabrous Argyreia Cuitisii Plain Mss 

Malai Peninsula • Selangor at Kwala Lampar, Gurtu ii 2158 * 

Scandent, branches brown glabrous Leaves long petioled 4-5 in by 2|-3 in, 
petioles 2-3 in glabrous Peduncles 4-10 in brown glabrous, bracts deciduous, 
tymes laf-her open, 2^-3 in diam , 12-16-fld Sepals ^ m Berr® ovoid, fleshy, i m 
by i in , tho lowoi third only embraced by the calyx Cot olla not seen 

A very distinct species, easily recognisable by its emargmate inner sepals 

23 Lfttsomia kunstleki Ft am, leaves petioled laige elliptic 
acuminate, quite glabrous above sparsely stngose-birsute beneath, nerves 
more densely hirsute as are tbe petioles, peduncles and young bianchos* 
bracts small hneai-lanceolate hirsute deciduous, peduncles long, cymes 
loose 12-20-fld , floweis small, sepals orbicular subequal, 3 outer pubes¬ 
cent the otheis glabrous externally Argyreia ELunstleri Pram Mss 

Malay Peninsula* Peiak, G-opmg, JCwnsflcr n 732 • Chaudeiiang, 
Kumbler n 5672 > Kota, Wray n 2856 * Distrib Sumatra 

A Blender climber “ 50-80 feet long ” (JTttns^c}) Zeoics 3J-4i in by 2-2 J in , 
glossy above {Kunsilet), petioles 1-1 i in PcdaiicZcs 6-8 in, pedicels i—J m, cymes 
2-3 in acioss, bracts ^ in, sepals ^ in tho oute^ (onginallj hirsute) three ultimately 
glabrosoent Cowlla J m or loss, white outside, bright pink or rod within, externally 
hirsute Bert y i in by J in , tho lower fourth embraood by tlio calyx 
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A very distmofc Mnorcrqftvi perhaps nearest to L ruh%cunda bnt well distin* 
guished by its small flowers from all the other species of the section With this 
the writer identifies Ihrhes n 2530, from Sumatra (m fruit only), which has, 
however, rather louder petioles ani<l less sharply acuminate loaves than the Perak 
plant, while the midrib near the base of the leaf il sparsely hirsute above Perhaps 
Forbes’s plant should be cousiderod vanetally distinct, it does not, however, appear 
to the writer to desoA' e specific rank 

^5 IPOMOEA Linn. 

SuB-anNifs I Calontocion Key to the ludian Species 

* Sepals lanceolate (glabrous), seeds*glabrous, 

(loaves glabrous above and below*, capsule • • 

I in diam ) — 

§ Corolla white, tube linear, glabrous within, 

stamenh ixheited, sepaU cmjndatc I hona-7wv VAR grandifltna 

§§ Coiolla pittphsh, tube infundibuliform, 
h&Liiy within, stamens included, sepals 
lanceolate not cuspidate * I mut icata 

** Sepals ovate, seeds hairy, (stamens included) — 

^ SepKls glabrous, leaves glabrous above and 
below, (hairs on seeds short, capsulo 
1 in diam ) — i 

§ Corolla*tube linear . ,, I gjabnuma 

§§ Corolla tube wide in/iiuditwli/orTO .. I longiflota 

Sepals hirsute, leaves beneath and petioles 
hirsute, corolla-tube linear — 

§ Bjftucftcspdosc, leaves deep-cordate Corolla 
long, hairs on seods shoit, capsulo ^ in 
diam .. , I yomee 

§§ Branches glabrous, loaves shallow cordate 
Corolla rather short, hairs on seeds vei y 
long, capsule 1 in diam . 1 jiicnnda 

tk 

1. Ipojiofa noNA-Nox Limi.—The Moon-ploweb 
VAR grandiflora C B Clai ke 

Add to distribution of FBI. — 

Australia Baron Von Mueller has sent (under the name T lonql- 
jlora) to Herb Calcutta excellent specimens of I hona~nox with the 
cuspidate sepals and exsertod stamens characteristic of the species 

As in true I bona-nox, which hardly differs vanetally from this, tho stamens 
are always far exsertod This is well shown m Bheode, Sort Malabar, xi, t 50 
which therefore belongs here and not to the coast moon-flower, where tho stamens 
do not reach beyond Lbe junction of the mid and jippor thirds of the tnbo Conse¬ 
quently Ipomoea grandiflota Lamk, winch is based on Bheede’s flguiq, also comes hero 
as to the citation tho diagnosis- however applies to I yonue alone of Indian 
Calonyctia ' 

2. Ipomoea mckicata lacq —The Puartisn Moon-flowhb 
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Add to localities of F. B X — 

Central India, near Goonah, King f “ Montes gilhet,” (Khasia or 
Jaintea) Walhch, mixed mth GonYolyahiB asper (J yomae) ^nder Oat. 
n 1388’ Upper Burma Shan, Hills, OoZZecJEois ' 

Add to distribution oi F B I — 

Persia {fide Roxburgh), S. China / 

3 Ipomoea glaberrima Boj ex Bouton m ITooJ-. Journ Bof, i, 357 
[J834] , Baker t Flor Maunt 211. I grandifloa®, 0 B GlarhemFlor 
BriUlnd iv., 198, notofLamk either as to description oi as to synonyms cited, 
and excluding the synonyms 1 longifiora, I macrantha, I tuba, Con volvulus 
tuba, Calonyctton grandiflorura and 0 longiflonim, which are all =s I. longi- 
flora B Br (/. iiichosperma Bl.) also the synonym I jucunda which is a 
distinct species also the synonyms Convolvulus graudiflorus Innn, f , 
Casper, Calonyction asperum, which ai*e=I Yomee also the synonym 
0 pseudo-muricatum, which u not, its description, distinguishable from 
I. muricata —The Coast moon-flower , 

Substitute for localities oi F B, I — 

Sea-shores of India Tiavancore, at Qailon Tiottler ^ fiaccadives, 
Betrapar Hume t Alcock f Ceylon, at Dichwale, close to the soa, Thwaites 
0 P n. 3536’ Coromandel coast, Wight t Sundeibuns, Kurz^ Heimg t 
Arracau coast, at Copal, Knrz > in Diamond Island, Pram ^ Andaman 
Group Gicat Coco, Prainf Little Coco, Pmia ^ Narcondam, P/atn ' 
South Andaman, at Peisevcrance Bay, Kwz^ Rungachang, Pi amt 
Navy Bay, Poit Mount, and many other points on the coast, King*s 
Collectors ' Nicobais E IT Man t 

The plant common in the Deccan is I longifiora, that from Dolos- 
bage distiict, Ceylon is 1 jucunda 

This species is easily rocognisod by its close general resomblanco to the truo 
moon-flWer, and as easily diffoiontiated by its habitat, by its included stamons, 
by its blunt sepals, and by its hairy seeds From. J longifiora {I ti ichosperma) it is 
as easily differentiated by its leaves never being lobed or hastate , though some¬ 
times those of f a are entire and therefore not distinguishable fiom those 

of I glaberttma, the corolla-tube of I longifioia is rather widely funnel shaped below 
the bmb, while that of I glaheuima is straight as in the true moon flower Kurzs 
{For Floi Bnt Bwima ii, 218j in his Ipomoea campanulafa, which is mamly 
Argyi eia tihaefoha, has also included this plant , 

4 Ipomoca longiflora B. Br., Piod/t Flor. Nov HoU. 484 [1810] 
{not I longiflora Humb ^ Bonpl ex. Willd. in Enum Hort Beiol, i ,207 
[3809] IS I bona-nox Linn), Benth, Flor Austial iv,418 I 
latiflora Boem ^ St halt, 8yst xv , 240 [ 1819] I. macrantha Roem 
Schult Syst IV, 251 [1819] I tnoospermaBZ. JStjds 710 [1825], 0 B 
Clarke in Flor, Bnt Ind iv , 198 {excluding the synonym I Yomae which 
IS a distinct species). Convolvulus latiflorus Best in Lamk Eneyc Meth. 
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ui, 561 0 grandiflcoTis Jacq , Sort Vindol in. t 69 (not of Linn. fit. 
evenin part) C Iqpgifloras i, 595 Oalonyction speoio- 

snm OJiois^y Conv Or 59 val a viilgare, DC Prodi. ix , 345 tnpa7ty and 
VAB s lae ve, P«oir I c y altogether, Mtqyffhr hid. Bat n, 596 (where 
the same confusion exists) • 0. tricliospermiim Ohotsy, Conv Ot 60, and 
DO. Piodr. IX, V*46, Miq, Flor Ind Bat ii, 598 C divorsifolmm 
Sassh.mJPlora (18i2) Beihl. p 189, PI. Jav. Rar 523—The Wide- 
TUBED Moon-Flower. 1 

Add to localities oi F B I — 

Western India Kanaia, TalhotJ Chittagong, Fenoa Hill, Kinq*s 
OoZZecfws ' Andamans Hills neai Port»Mouat, King's Collectors > Add 
to distribution “Australia, West Indies 

Tho usually lobod loaves (they are not liowevor always lobed in Old World 
spocimcuB, and do not seem to bo so m Amencan ones) and tho funnel shaped 
corolla-tube distinguish this spooies vary well The reversal of tho loaf character 
in this, as compared with I boaa nox,^\B worth mentioning in that spocies it is m 
America that tho loaves may be either lobed or entiio, but aie usuitlly lobod, wild 
specimens of the Asiatic form of the “ true Moon-flower ” seem never to have lobed 
leaves * 

4 6. IpOMOEA Yomae iTttra, For Flor Bnt Buima,n 218 [1877], 
leaves deep-cordate, sinns usnally olbtuse, long acnwinate, membranous, 
generally glabrous except the nerves above, always sparsely or closely 
adpressed-pilose beneath as are the pcholes and the younger blanches, 
pedicels short axillary 1 (rai’ely 2 or 3)-fld, sepals ovate subacute 
subequal externally adpressed pilose, in fiuit glabiescont, coiolla 
hypocrateiiforra, tube long stiaigLt glabrous externally , stamens in¬ 
cluded, capsule ovoid, seeds dark brown velvety thionghout with 
shaggy mai gins. 1. tnchosperma 0 B Clatkein F B ly iv., 198 in 
pai ty not of Blume Convolvulus grandifloius Tjinn f, Suppl 136 as to des- 
Ciiption, and excluding the syn Bheede, Hoit Malah t 50 0 asper 

1/^all Cat. n 1388 Calonyction speciosura Choisy var y puhescens, 
Ghoisyy DC Prodi ix , 345 as to the desoiiytion 0 aspor Choisy. DC 
y^Prodr IX y 34i5, in pai t 0 mo\hasim.xim Zoll ySyst Yerzeichn 131, Mtg , 
Flor Ind Bat ii 597 

SiLHEf Walhch f Pegu Yomah, Kurz f Tenasserim Mawayda, 
Gallatly f Distbib ihiva 

A large climber, branchlets muricate, leaves 4-8 in by 3-7 in , petioles 1-3 in ; 
pedicels t-1 m , thickened in fruit under the capsule, on axillary peduncles with 
pulvinar su pilings on branch at their base, 4-1 in long if 1-fld 1-24 long 
when 2 or 3-fld , sepals 4 m long somewhat enlarged in fruit, corolla white, tube 
6-6 m long, capsule ovoid 4 in long 4 ui in diam 

4 c Ipomoba jucunda Thw , Enum. 211 [1860] , loaves rounded 
cordate, rather long acuminate entiie glabrous above tomentose beneath 
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as are the petioles, pedicels axillary, 1-3-fld, puberulous as long as the 
petioles, sepals ovate-oblong muoionulate exfcemaPy hirsute, corolla 
hypocrateiiform, tube straight puberulous externally , stamens included, 
capsule laige depressed-ovoid, seeds densely clothed thioughout with 
very long gi eyish-brown silky hairs I long^flo^a Benth,^ Flor, 
Amtr IV , 419 %n note. I grandiflora C. B Clarice^ Flo^ Bnt Ind , iv, 
198 %n part, nut of Lamk -. 

CuiLOu Dolosbago district, rare, Thivaites i&. 3448 • 

A large lof fcj night-flowermg climber , leaves SI in by 3 in, petioles and pedicels 
2 m , pedicels asually 1-fld , sepals 1 in long, snb-reflexed in fmit, oorolla white, 
tabe 2 in long, hub 4 lu across, capsule | m long about J in in diam 

SUB-aiNUS III Phakbitis 

8 h Ipomoka conqesta B Bi , Prodr FI Nov Hull 485 [1810], 
leaves broadly oi deeply cordate aoutb entire or slightly 3-lobed, softly 
spaiingly hiisute above, more densely below, flowcis large m congested 
cymes on long peduncles with sometimes a foliar bract close to the 
flowers, sepals long lanceolate acuminate, corolla auddenlg^ campann- 
late from a shoit narrow cylmdi 1 C base I congesta FI Austral 

IV, 417 Convolvulus oongestus fiipimgr Sipt i, 601 Pharbitis insu- 
laiis Ghoisy, Oonv. Oi 67 , DO Prodr ix , 341 Ipomoea lusulans Stcud 

CnirTAGONG Kodala Hill, King\ Collector > Malay Peninsula 
S ingapur, JlulUtt > Disirib N Australia, Polynesia 

A tall hirsute climber, leaves 3-6 in by 2-5 in, petiolos 2-3 in, peduncles 
3-7 in, softly hairy as are tho petioles and stem, foliar bracts when present 1J in 
by J-i in , with enneato more rarely sub-cordate base, cymes 3-7 fld j sepals f m 
long, coiolld blue purple or mixed red and blue, nearly 3 m long 

Mr Hullett has noted on his spooimon (n 646) “Jany 1885 blue convolvulus, 
wild^ Have never seen it in seed ” Perhaps thereforo it is only an escape It is 
not however at all frequent m cultivation in India and its occurrence m the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts in at least a thoroughly naturaUsed state leads the writer 
to provide a description 

10. Ipomoea dissecta W%M 

Add to localities oi F B. I — * 

Upj'Eii Burma Shan Hills, 4,000 ft., Collett t King's Collectors ' 

Sub-genus IV. Aniseia. * 

13 Ipomosa barlerioibes Benth 

Add to localities oi F B I — 

Uppfr Burma Shan Hills Meiktilo, ' Koni, Pm«er' 

13 h Ipomcea NANA Coll S/" JPemsl., Joum Linn Soc xxviii., 97, 
loaves simple shot tly petiolod or sub sessile, thickly herbaceous, obovate- 
lanceolate or narrow-oblong obtuse or acute, base cuneate, margin 
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entire on botli surfaces sparsely hirsute with long stngose hairs, 
flowers axillary solitary, peduncles short, sepals narrow lanceolate 
acuminate unequal externally pilose, corolla nanowly infundibuliforra 
sparsely hairy externally, stamens includoc^ filaments hirsute 
Burma ; Shan Hills, 4,000 ft, common, Collett ' 

An er«ot«or aeo^iliding herb, 6-12 lu high, root fusifonn, loaves 1^-2^ in. 
Sepals i u^long Ooroih 2^-3 in long, li in across month 

The sepals in fiuit oro ^Aexed, but the fruits thoinsolves have fallen, and it is 
not known whether they have been capsules oi hemes The floivers are very like those 
of Iponiasa hai la louica, but the plant has tho facies of a Lcttsomxa rather than of 
an Ipancea • 

13 c. IpOMffiA POPAtiENSis Coll ^ llenisl ^ Jown'lnnn. Soc xxviii , 
97, leaves simple slioitly potioled narrowly oblong lanceolate or some¬ 
times linear apicnlate, entire, on both surfaces spaisoly hirsute with 
short stngose hails, floweis axilla^ on shoit peduncles with usually 
1, rarely 2-3 flowers, sepals ovatc-laiiceolate acuminate or linear lanceo¬ 
late, pilose externally asaiethd lanceolate biacts at tho base of tho 
very short pedicels, coiolla nairowly infundilmlifoim spaisoly haiiy 
externally, stamens included filaments papillose 

Upper Burma on Popah Daoun^, Oollclt f Shan Hills, near Boi 
Tat, 3,000 ft, and at Meiktila, Collett f 

A very slender twinei, leaves 1^-4 in long, sepals m long, m wide, 
purplish, corolla purple 2 m long, 1 m wide at month 

This species also has flowers very hko those of Ipotm a hm Icrioides None of 
the spooimens have ripe fi luts, the laigcst uiinpe ones present are i in in dia¬ 
meter sub-globose smooth with a thin poiicarp, whicli however shows no trace of 
ultimate dohisconoo Tho plant suggests by its gonoial facies that it in ly bo a 
licttsomia, in which caso it would come nearest L harbata Gloiko and L Masteisn 
Pram 


SuB-OBNUs VI. Euipomoea, 

20 IpOMOEA PES-TIGRIDIS Linti. 

Add to localities oi F £, I — ^ 

Upper Burma Sagamg, Pymmana, Port Stodman, King's Collectors f 

23. Ipomoea eriocarpa Br. 

Add to localities of FBI — 

Tbnasberim Moulmem, Falconer f Burma Rangoon, 0leghorn ^ 
Shan Hills, 3,000 ft. Collett ' 

22 Ipomoea Stocksii Olarhe 
Add to localities oi F B I 
Cbntl India Goonab, King f 

27 Ipomoea polyantha Mig 

The synonym Convolvulus polyanthus Wall Cat. n 1378 should bo , 
J II 14 
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omitfctd Wall Cat n 1378 is Tpomoea siaphylina "Roem & Sclmlt 
VAR malayana Plain (Lettsomia sumatrana Miq ) 

VAR. afjims is now reported fiom Chittagong, Kbasia Hills, Shan 
Hills, and Tenasseimm m addition to the localities mentioned in F. D 
/ , it IS further distiibuted to Yunnan. > 

28. IpoMOEAURNiPOUMis, Ohoisy ' * 

Add to localities oi F B I, — " ' 

Upper Burma ‘ near Amerapoora in fieldel^ WallicJi ' 

30 Ipomoea obscura, Ker 

VAR typica , add to localities oi F B I — 

Througfiout "Tenassenm ) in Burma from Rangoon to Bhamo and 
the Shan states Andamans, frequent 
VAR gemella , add to localities — 

Cenil India Goonah, ^ S. India Dmdygul, Awgf' 

This form hardly doserves varietal rant 

33 Ipomoea poranoides Clarke. ' 

Add to localities oi F B I — ^ 

N -W Himalaya Garhwal Babur, King ' Naqa Hills • Kohima, 
0 B. Clarke^ Pratn^ 

34 Ipomoea CYNANcniPOLiA Olaike, 

Add to distribution oi F B. I —South-West China 
Dr J Anderaon collected this species at Poneshee m Yannan 
36 Ipomoea oENTreuLATA Ghotsy. 

Sabstitute for localities oi F B I — 

Spa-shores op India, Indo-china and Malaya* Westn India, 
Kanara, Talbot' Laccadives , Minikoi, Alcoek f Ceylon, at Galle, Thwaites! 
Arracan , at Akyab, fiequont along the sea-shore, Kurz ' Kobah, Kurz I 
Diamond Island, Pram t Andaman Group Narcondam, Great Coco, 
Little Coco, Plain f S. Andaman, King's Collectors f Rutland Island, 
Little Andaman, Pram ' Nicobars, Kamorta, Kurz f Groat Nicobar, 
Kut s ' Malay Peninsula, Perak, Scortechim ' Penang, Curtis ’ Pabang, 
Bidley ’ 

42 Ipomoea staphtlina Boeni §r Schult 

VAR typica corolla wide-campanulate from a very short narrow 
cylmdiic base, usually very rarely 1 in. long, and |-|, sometimes 
1 in diam at limb. 

To this belong all the synonyms of F B I, except Convolvulus polyanthuz 
Wall, and all the localities except the Penang one 

VAB malayana Pratw, corolla uniformly narrowly mfundibuliform 
from, base to limb, 1 to 1 j m long and hardly ^ in diam at mouth. 
Convolvulus polyanthus WalZ Cat.n 1378 (»oi Ipomoea polyantha Miq') 
Lettsomia sumatiana Miq , Flor. Ind. Bat , Suppl 560 (1860 ) 
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Malit Peninsula ; Perak ; Kunstler ' Penang, Wallich t Distrib. 
Sumatra • 

Wall Cat V 1378 is exactly the same as authentic speciniens of Tjcttsomta hxinn- 
irana collected by Teysmann in Sumatra Though the two varieties differ so 
markedly in the eha^e of the corolla, the leaves, calyces, ovaries and capsules are 
identical The corolla* m the Malay variety is much as in the Indian, rod puiple 
at the bas^white streak'd with pmk near the mouth 

42 6. Ipomoea NYi'ifHABFOLiA J5Z, 719 [1825] not of Gme- 

bach [1866], leaves orbiculai-ovate, shortly acuminate entire glabious 
on both surfaces oi sparingly hairy on the neives beneath, peltate with 
a rounded or slightly retuse base, the floial leaves more dee|>]y cut and 
at times cordate with a narrow sinus , flowers largo in loose cymes on 
a common peduncle sometimes shorter than the petioles sometimes 
longer than the leaves, sepals bioad obtuse conaccous neaily nijnal , 
corolla wide campanulate glabrous eirternally, capsule laige Ipoimua 
peltata Ghoisy, Gonv Or 70 (1833),, J)0 Prodi ijc , 359, Miq Flor Ind 
Bat 11 ,605 , Boiith , Flor Austral iv , 418 , Baker^ Flor Maunt 208 
I Biumphn , JFZcr Ind Bat ii, 605 Convolvulus peltatus Linn , 
8p PI 1194 Spiraiithera poltata Boj^Hort Maui it 226 —Uheede 
Herb Ambom v, 428, t 157 (both figures) 

Pkrak Pangkor, Soortechim n 1074 * Distrib Mascarene Islands 
to Malaya, N Australia and Polynesia 

A tall woody climber, leaves 6-10 m by 6-8 m , Cymes 4-16 fld , sepals 
glabrous fin in flower, nearly 1 in in fruit, corolla 2-2 J in , yellowish white with 
red spots in the Mascarene Islands, yellow or whito or purplish in Malaya, white 
m K Australia and Polynesia anthers hirsute, capsule 1 in in diam , seeds pilose 
Jpomoea Qrisebachti (1 nymphrofolia iseh , Oat PI Cub. [1866], is not this plant 
The flowers m Rumphius’ figures aio much too small, otherwise the description 
and flgures leave no doubt as to this being the plant mteuded 

43. Ipomoca campantjlata Lmn 

VAR typica Add to synonyms ot F B I —Aigyroia tiliacfolia 
Kurz, For Flor Bnt Burma 215, not of Wight and delete syn I 
campanulata Kurz^ 1 c 218 

Eurz’s Argyreia tihaefolia, as liia elaborate description and all his specmiotis 
in Herb Calcutta show, is Ipomoea campanulata Lmn which extends fiom South- 
West Yunnan (Anderson '),^nd the Shan States (Manders ' King'n Collectors ') to 
Tenaasenm Argyreta hltae/olta, a purely sea-shore species, is on the other hand 
the plant desciibed by Kurz, I c, and named by him in Herb Calcutta, Ipomoca 
campanulata, though he has luoluded in this species his spocimons of Ipomoca 
(Galonyotion) glaberrima us well 

VAR illustris Add to localities of F B I. — 

Ceylon Thwaites ' Sunderruns Heinig t Arracan mouth of 
Kolodyne nver, Kuiz ' Coco group, Pram ' South Andaman, King ' Pram f 
King*s GoUeetoi 8 f NiCOBA&'i King' bGoUectors 'MkhkY PasiiOiVLA. Peuang 
Guitis ' 
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This voiy distinct sea shore form seems, as Mr Olarke suggests, to deserve 
specific rank Though collected by Kurz, it is not inolud€)d by him either in hiS 
Ipomoea campanulata or hts Argytexa Uhaefolta, a note in Herb Oatouttn shows 
that ho shared Mr Clarke’s opinion that it is perhaps deserving of spooifio rank 

44. IroMOfiA lACT RA Wall, ex Voigt in Ilort S* hurt OalcuUa 361 
[1845] Convolvulus lacteus Wall ex Oiah. Gat Bomb PI 133. 
Ipomoea Gomezii 0 B Clarhe in Flor Brit Ind. iv , 211 [1883] lu part, 
and as to tho Tavoy plant only < 

Assam foot of Naga Hills, Masters * Tenasserim Tavoy, Gomez. 

There is not now at Calcutta a spepimon oollectod by Gomez in Tavoy, but there 
IS a specimen oo’lected in tho Calcutta GarJon, noted as being raised from seed 
lecoived from Burma from Gomez, and named in Dr Wallioh's own handwnting 
Convolvulus lacteus 

The calyx and corolla in this species closely resemble those of Ipomoea nymphae- 
foUa but are twice na largo, in fruit ^tho calyx and oapsnle are nearly thnoo as 
laige As in I nymphaefolia tho seeds are hairy, the coiolla externally is glabious 
I lastea in fruit still more closely resembles a raaorooarpous form of I petaloidea 
from the Andamans and tho Malayan Archipelago This plant, which the writer 
hail supposed to be the Andaman one included by Mr Claike nndoi ipomoea Qomean 
has a corolla smaller than that of I lattea, and is shaggy externally even when full 
grown, whereas tho corolla of 7 lactea is glabrous externally oven m bud Dr Stapf, 
however, mturms tho writer that while the Andaman plant lefened to is certainly 
not I lactea it doos not appear to bo I petaloidea either “ It is, however,” Dr 
Stepf says, “ a very poor one Thero is one flower mounted with it, though not 
exactly attached,” ho also says that, though tho calyx agrees with that of tho 
varioly of I petaloidea referred to, * the shrivelled corolla seems to have had a 
narrow tube about two mohes long and is glabrous outside ’ 'J'his description 
would suit a badly piepaied specimen of Ipomoea glahetuma, and it is not impossible 
that, so far at least as the flower is coucoruod, tho Andamans 1 Gomem will have 
to bo refeircd to that species. 

45 JrOAioEA CYMOSA Boem ^ Schulf 

VAB typica Add to localitieif ot F B I —Equally abundant m 
Indo-China from Upper Assam and Bhamo to tho Andamans and 
Nioobaifl, and the Malay Peninsula. 

To this belong all the synonyms of tho FBI except Cowoolvulm umbellatua 
Wall (Cat n 2329), which is from a plant grown in the Calcutta Botanic Garden. 
It forms tho typo of Choisy’s Jpomvoa cymosa vab culta, and is perhaps a synonym 
of Ipomoea uinbUlata Moyer a 

VAB culta , Ghoisy, DO Trodr ix , 371 ; leaves cordate with 
au obtuse sinus and rounded anncles, softly velvety tomontose on both 
surfaces, flowers largo uniformly dark-yellow Convolvulus umbellatus 
Wall Cat II 2239. 

IjOWEe Benoal naturalised in various places near the Royal 
Botanic Uaidcn, Eiin' Maiay Peninsula Perak, at Sungah Ryah, 
Kumtler f 
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The oymoa in this plant are almost umbellate and the leaves, which are 4 by 
81 xn, are much wider t^an m VAB. typ^ca, whore also the corolla is puie white or 
white tinged with yellow The calyx and seeds are exactly os in J rymoaa, but the 
^corolla IS considerably larger, and m size and ooloor agrees with that of Ipomoea 
umhellata Moy [Pnm Flor Ebseq 99), an American plant with very similar loaves 
equally deeply cordav, but with an acute sinus and glabrous above very sparingly 
hirsute below This latter difference is no greater^ than exists between different 
forms ot^cymom pi per, and it is probable that I cymosa, vab culta, and I imbel- 
lata axe but toims ot ono plhnt which is only a variety, as Bontham {Flor Austral 
iv, 423) suggests, o£ I cymosa 

It has always been supposed that Wallioh’s Convoliulm umbeUatm, cult in 
Hort Calcutta, was delived from American seed, it now se^ms ^ piobablo that 
Wallioh’s plant was of Malayan origin 

Dr Stapf who has kindly examined this plant, doubts voxy much that it is 
entitled to varietal lank He also adds “it is oxtiemely like I umhellata Moyor, 
from America, and I cannot find oharactoxs to separate thorn ” 

45 6. IroMOBA ROBEN8 *Convolv Or 81 and DO Prod) ix,' 

371. Convolvulus rubens Wall* Gat 1421. C. glandulosns Earn in 
Wall. Gat 2252 Leitsomia rubons Glarko, Flor Brit Ind iv, 195 

NoKTH*BENaAL Rangpur, at Pirganj, EamiUon, Puinea, near 
Cai’agola, Kurz f Assam . Jenkins ' OiUon f Goalpara, Hamilton > Simons f 
Gauhati, Jenkins ^ Silbct, DeSilva ^ Oachar, Keenan 

This IS, as Choisy aayq, an Ipomoea not a Lefty<omta M Ohoisy dies not appear 
to have seen fruit, Mr Glaxho says, loc cit , that he had not seen any The plant, 
Mr Clarke adds, has been supposed a Bivea, its facies suggests an Jpon^ma in the 
vioimty of I cyimia vab culta, from w Inch however, it differs in having fewer flowers 
in tho umbelliform cymes, a tomentose calyx, acoiolU whioh is whitiah-purplo ins¬ 
tead of d irk yellow, and strigose on tho plaits externally instead of quite glabrous, 
as well as m having glabrous in place of hirsute seeds 

There is no example of Hamilton’s Convoli ulus glandulobue at Calcutta, at Kew, 
or in tho typo sot of Wallich’s Horbaiium at the Linnoan Society , wbat howovei is 
evidently, from Choisy’s description, tho same thing, is represented at CoJontta by 
Bpocimons oollootod m Assam (exact locality not stated) by Gibson, and at Ganhati 
by Jenkins These spocimons have rather larger leaves than any of the others 
densely vehoty tomentose on both suifaces, and closely resembbiig those of 
Aiyyieia Bovhuujhii Thoro is howevoi not the slightest difference ns to calyx or 
corolla between these specimens and those which form the typo of Ipomeea t ubcni>, 
BO that the separation of a variety lanata, proposed by M Choisy, appears to bo 
hardly neooBSory Tho Goalpara specimons m Wallich’s Herbarium iCouxioliulus 
h%Jidue,E.am Wall Cat n 1421/13 and n 1421/0) are identical wnth those of DeSilra 
from bilhet (Wall Cat n 1421/1) on which tho species was founded Kurz’s Pumea 
specimeuB have leaves loss densely hirsute above. 

The species is evidently very closely related to the next one of which there is 
not a specimen at Calcutta Being unable to separate it by Mr Clarke’s description 
and figure, tho writer asked that the two might be compaiod at Kew where tho typo 
of I'pomaa WatHt ib preserved Dr Stapf, who has kmdlj made tho companson at 
Kew writes —* Lettsorma uibens Clarke, and Jpomua ^aitn arc very like, but note 
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the sepals, which are narrower and acute in the latter ” This appears to be the onlj 
tangible distinction, and is perhaps hardly sufficient to Bep^jra>te the two plants, till 
however, full material of Ipomcea Watt%% is available it would bo improper to propose 
the formal reduction of Mr Clarke’s species, a description of which, taken from the , 
author’s original diagnosis and figure, is given here , 

46 c. Ipomoea Wattii Clarke, Joum. Linn, Sol xxv,49, t. 22; 
leaves ovate-cordate acute, sparingly hairy above and on th^ nerves 
beneath, peduncles long, 3-5-fld., sepals widely q]blong acute, hairy 
Naga Hills Kohima, alt 5,000 feet, Clarke 

Bcandent Leaiea in, somewhat deeply cordate, petiole 2-3 in Pe&wnclea 
8-5 in , pedicels Jj. in Sepals in Corolla 1^ in long, and as much across, white 
with a purple tinge Capsule glabrous m diam , seeds glabrous 

The chief difleronce, apparently the only one, between this and Ipomoea ruhens 
lies, as already said, in the sepals, which are here widely oblong acute, while in 
I ruhens they are widely oblong obtuse and lather shorter 

From the figure quoted, the artist Has altogether omitted the tomentum of 
leaves and calyx, while the sepals are shown lanceolate instead Of widely oblong. 

46 TpOMOFA I'BTALOIbBA Choisy 

VAR typica , add to localities oi F B I — ^ 

Bkhar Kurz f Wood > Bevd Campbell f Centl India Godaven 
distiict, Beddome f Gamble * Sager, Vveary f 

YAK pa^jjciflora Claike, Mm Brit Ind iv, 212 I pctaloidea, var ? 
foliis fere liuearibus Coll ^ Hemsl , Journ. Linn Soc , xxvni, 97 I. 
petaloidca var Imearifolia JCnrz Mss in Herb Calc Add to localities — 
Burma Pegu, at Palawa Zeik, Tonkyoghat, Kurz f Shan Hills, at 
Pwehla, 4000 feet, Collett f Southern Shan States, Manders f 

This very distinct-looking variety has also been collected by Dr King near 
Musaorie, m the district where it was first obtained by Dr Thomson 

VAR andamanica Brain , sepals larger, enlarging in fruit, capsule 
much larger Convolvulus platypeltis Span Lmnea xv., 338. 

Andamans Kurz f King's Collectors f Common, Distrib Timor 

The fruit of this closely resembles Ipomoea laefea Wall, but the corolla is much 
smaller and is shaggy externally Spanoghe’s Timor plant, referred by Miquel to 
I petaUndea, is evidently this form 

46 6. Ipomoea Kingii Brain leaves narrow ovate cordate acute 
with shallow oi deep rounded sinus and rounded auiicles, glabrous 
above or with the midrib sometimes puberulous, sparingly hirsute on 
the nerves beneath, petioles long pubernlons; peduncles glabrous longer 
than the petioles, bearing sometimes 1-3, more often a lax branching 
cyme of 5-12 flowers, with long smooth pedicels thickened, even in 
flower, under the calyx, flowers large, sepals broad ovate obtuse glab¬ 
rous coriaceous, with membranous margins nearly equal, corolla wide 
campanulate glabrous exemally, capsule large, seeds uniformly covered 
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with long brownish-grey hairs. Ipomoea cymosa vab. macra C. B. 
Clarke^ Flor. Bnt T^d iv, 212, Journ Linn 8oe , xxv., 49 

Sikkim^ Bishap, etc , 2r»00-5000 feet, very common, King f Gam- 
mie f Glarhe f Gamble f Bootan ’ Bailees f Cummins 'Assam Khasia Hills, 
Gnjplth, Hooker If Gauhati, Sfimons' Dibrngnr, Masteisi Naga Hills, 
Clarke^ Pram ' Burma Karen Hills, 3000 ft., Kurg ' Shan Hills, 
3000 fti^ Collett ' 

A large climber leav%B 3J-6 m by 2-4 in, petioles 1-3 in } peduncles 2-6 in, 
with small deciduous Imear bracts at origin of pedicels, which are from 1-2 m. long. 
Sepals I in, redexed but not enlarging in frmt Corolla white, 2^ in long, month 
2 m across Capsule J in diam * ^ ^ ^ 

This IB a very distinct species, much nearer to I petalotdea (with which it 
agrees in having thickened pedicels and of which it has exactly the calyx) than to 
I cymosa It is however easily distinguished from I petalo%dea by its leaves, which 
are quite like those of I cymosa, and by its glabrous corolla 

49 Ipomoea carnora Br 
Add to localities oi F B I •— 

Pahang Bidley ' 

56 b Ipomoea gbacilmma Brain, glabrous, leaves pedately lobed, 
lobes narrow, spathulate sub-smuate, peduncles 1-7 fld, filiform 
elongated, sepals ovate obtuse, corOlla small puiple, seeds velvety with 
a few long hairs at tip I palmata vau ? gracillima. Coll, ^ Hemsl , 
Journ Linn Soc, xxvui, 97 

Upper Burma Meiktila, Collett f 

A slender climber, loaves 1-2 in diam petioles 1 in , peduncles much larger 
than leaves (2-4 in ), sepals ^ in, corolla 3 -^ in , capsule ^ m 

Very closely resembles I palmata m appearance but is easily distinguished by 
its much longei peduncles, its flowers less than half the size, and its very different 
seeds 


6. LEPISTEMOH Bl. 

1 Lepistemon plavescbns Bl Bijdr 722 Lepistomon Wallichii 
Choisy Convolv Or. 61, Flor Brit Lid iv 216 

Add to localities oi F B I — 

Malay Peninsula Perak, at Larut, Scortechini n. 1544 * Distrib, 
Java, Borneo, Philippines. 

Lepistemon Walhchii (Convolvulus cepbalanthus Wall Cat n 1402, Ipomoea 
WaUichu Steud ) scarcely differs from Lepistemon fiavescens (Ipomoea flavescens 
Steud ) as has been already pointed out by Ghoisy (DO P> odr ix, 348) Choisy, 
however, has not seen his way to formally uniting the two plants even when 
monographing the natural order, on this account, and also because the geographi¬ 
cal areas of the two forms did not then seem to oveilap. Hr Clarke has kept up the 
distinctive name and position of the Indian one, he has hoWever, pointed out how 
closely they are related, and how nearly both are allied to still another form from 
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Borneo and the Philippmea The form collected by Father Soorteohini m Larut 
differs -Bomowhat from both the Indian and the Java plant, it has the widety 
uroeolate corolla of X fiavescem, and thorofore is not ti^lie L Walhcht% { at the 
same time it has sepals that are longer and more lanceolate than even in L 
Wo.ll*chu, and therefore is not trtfj L flaveacens 

Dr Stapf writes — “ I do not think that L flavescens, ^ Walltchit, and the 
Bomeo-Phihppine plant are spocifioally distinct They seem to be very eltght 
variations of one species ” This opinion, coupled with the communioatiqjj from an 
intermediate locality of a form that combines the ^oraoters ot Steudel’s two 
spociei,” leads the wiiter to propose the identification of the Indian plant with 
that distributed throughout the Malayan region 

9 CONVOLVULUS Linn. 

* Erect or diffusit, not tiominq (except sometimes C glomeiatus), 
stigjnas fihfo) m, nearly as long as, or longer than the style 

t Spiny orspineseent shrubs or iPuder-shiubb. 

1 * Con voL\ ULUS LBIOOALYOJNUS Flor. (hient, iv,86, a rigid 

shrub with elongated again dividing branches, young paits adpressed- 
Bilky, elsowheie glabrous, tho ends of branches and pedunUes develop¬ 
ing into shoi t sharp spines, leaves small shoitly peiioled, shortly silky 
haiiy, spathulate oblong subacute with pounded or sub-hastate bases, 
flowers solitary axillary, pedicels shorter than the leaves, sepals glabrous 
coriaceous ovate-obtuse nmcionulate, coiolla white glabrous 5-6 times 
longer than the calyx, ovaiy hirsute, stigmas filiform, as long as tho 
style C lasiophlacus Jaub Sc Spaoh, HI , t 368 0 lycioidos Boiss. 

Diagn , Sor. i, 7, p 29 

Panjab Frontier Bulce * British Beluciiistan Lace ' Distrid. 
Afghanistan (Bellew) , Belnchistan, Persia 

Height 3-4 feet, leaves | in or less, calyx ^ in , corolla 1-li m. long, capsule 
ovoid 

The occunenco of this species just within tho British Indian frontier renders 
It necessary to supply a description of the plant It is readily distingnishod from 
the next species by its hastate or cordate-based leaves 

1. ♦ * Convolvulus spinosus Burm Flor. Ind. 47, t 19,f 4, 
a low much-branched shrub with elongated again much divided branches, 
all pai ts covered with a short adpressed ash-grey silky pubesconoey 
tho ends of branches developing into sharp slender spines# leaves 
small elliptic subacute, bases narrowed, tho uppermost linear and 
scale-hke .flowers on axillary, 1-3-fld pedicels as long as the loaves, 
sepals hirsute coiiaceous ovate-obtuse, corolla hirsute 3-4 times longer 
than the cajyx, ovary hiiButo, stigmas filiform as long as the style. 
C spinosus Boiss., Flor Or iv., 87, not of Deer, nor of Eichwdld 
C. genistoides Jaub SpaeJu III t 370. 
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North-West Frontier ; Nal, Duke. Distrib. Afghanistan {Qriffith) 
Belnohiston ( 8 tocih )4 Persia. 

Height l-A ft. t teaves io. t ca'yz ^ in.; corolla f-1 in. 

A description of this species is neoessaiy for ithe same reason that calls for 
one of C. letoealyc*^u8. From that species the longer pedicels, the hirsute calyx 
and corolla, and the different leaves, easily distinguish it. 

1 •Convolvulus scindious Stocks 

t t Herbaceous notoepineecent. 

4 6. Convolvulus lineatus Linn ; Bms. Mor. Or. iv., 97; adpressed 
serioeons, loaves oblong, the lower nai’towed into a long petiole, the upper 
most often narrowly linear, cymes few-flid at the ends of the branches; 
flowers solitary shortly pedicelled, sepals oblong lanceolate membran¬ 
ous at the base, tips herbaceous spreading, corolla 3 times as long as the 
calyx, ovary hirsute. Convolvulus spicmfolius Desr in Lamh, Encycl. 
Meth. hi., 549 C. Bessen Spreng 8yst i, 610. 

British Beluchistan . Quetta, Stocks! Punjab Frontier : frequent, 
Sanders! Luke! etc. Distrib; Europe, N Africa, Western Asia, 
Siberia. * 

Boot-stock woody, stoma 4-8 in., heibaceous numerous, ascending or procum¬ 
bent, lower leaves 2-3 in. by i-J in., petioles Idn. or longer, stem leaves f-1 m.; 
sepals I in., adpressed sericeous; corolla rose, 1 in., externally adpressed, sericeous 
on the plaits. 

Described for the reasons given under C Imcalycxnus and C. 6pt7to8U8. 

6. Convolvulus glomeratus Cltoisy. 

Add to localities of F B. I ,.— 

Rajputana ; Jodhpur, King ' 

7 6. Convolvulus tenellus Stocks^ Hook Keic Joiirn. iv., 172; 
pale-green, sparingly adpressed hirsute, leaves sessile linear, peduncles 
1-3-fld, sepals ovate mucronulate or suddenly acuminate, quite glabrous, 
corolla I in, wide, campanulate, ovary glabrous style very long. Con¬ 
volvulus Stooksn Boisa Flor 0?. iv, 110 [1879]. 0 Rottlerianus var. 
tenclla Olarke^ Flor But Ind iv, 219 

SciNDB : Cutch, Stoliezka ^ Distrib. Beluchistan {Stocks! Ball!') 

Erect stnctly branched, stems and branches wiry, loaves f in, very narrowly 
linear, peduncles long, 2-E| m , sepals f in, corolla rose, f in at mouth, very 
sparingly hispid along the angles. 

This IS extremely distinct from C. Rottlenanua, and may be at once recognised 
by its glabrous calyx and its much longer scarcely hirsute corolla. 

Boissier’s iiome, C. Stocksn, is given because there is a piior name C tenella 
(Dear, in Lamh, Encycl) As the “C. tenellus** of Desronsses is a pxewena and 
not a Oomolmlua, there is no reason why^tock’s name should not be used. 

7 e. Convolvulus sinuato-dentatus. Coll. §r Hemal., Joum. 
Linn. Soe,, xxviu., 98, pubescent, leaves petiolcd thick cordate- 
J. II, 15 
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ol;>long sab-obinse idnuate-tootbed; flowers axillary solitary or pube¬ 
scent ; pedicels as long as tbe leaves bracteolate near tbe middle; sepals 
Gonaceous ovate-obtuse pubescent externally; corolla twice as long as 
tbe calyx, externally hirsute-, ovary glabrous. 

IJppBTi Bubma Shan Hills, at Pwehla, Collett * ai Koni, Frazer! 

Boot-stock thifik woody; stems slender prostrate intemodes short} lea^ies |-1 m. 
long, i-tm, across, petioles t in or less; pedicels sometimes 11 in long, bracteoles 
2 or 1, sepals i in , corolla white, t in. 

* * Sterne twining , ehgmas nanowly oblong o» Unear^ shorter than the 
style, ( 

9. Convolvulus plavus Wtlld, 

Add to localities ot F B I — 

Rajputana : Mt. Aboo, K%ng f 

11. Convolvulus microcalyx Clarke 

Substitute for localities oi F B I — 

Mishmi Griffith (mixed with Forana pamculata') ! Assam Jenkins * 

11 *PORANA Buem 

3. Porana spectabilis Kurz, 

Add to localities oi F B J — 

Assam Naga Hills, at Nichuguard, Clarke ; Lushai Hills at Chang- 
Bil, Frazer ' Burmah Shan Hills, Collett f Andamans Coco Islands, 
Plain! S. Andaman, Pmtw ' King's collectors * 

13 h DICHONDRA Porst 

Prostrate creeping small herbs, leaves^ entire, flowers small 
axillary, corolla campanulate deeply 5-lobed,* ovary of 2 distinct 
carpels, each with an almost basal style, and 1 or 2 ovules, stigmas 
capitate. Fruit of 1 or 2 membtaneous capsules, each with 1 or rarely 
2 seeds.—Species 2, one tropical American, the other cosmopolitan m 
the tropics. 

1. Dichondba bepens Forst, Choisy, BQ Prodr., ix, 451, a 
blender creeping perennial, rooting at the nodes, hoary with minute pube¬ 
scence, or silky, leaves long-petioled, orbicular or renifonn; flowers 
solitary on peduncles shorter than the petioles, sepals obovate, very 
short; corolla yellow rather shorter than the calyx, carpels about as 
long as the calyx, nearly globular M Br,, Frodr,, 491; Wall. Cat. 
1339, Benth. Flor. Austral, iv, 438"} Coll. Semsl , Journ. Linn. Soe, 
xxvii, 99. 

Upper Burma • Taong-Doung Mts, Walhch f Shan Hills, Collett f 
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Kinff*» Collectors / Distrib. Tropical and enb^tropioal regions of both 
hemispheres. « 

Leaves ^Lin diam ; petioles somotimes 2 in. (m WalUoh’s speounens as much 
as 4 m) long, sepals ^bout 1 line long • 

15. OUSCUTA Linn. 

m ^ 

1 . doSCUTA REFLEX^ Bosib. 

Add to localities of F, B. I. • — 

Upper Burmah - Karen Hills, Mmok ^ Shan Hills, Oolletl ! Kint/s 
CoUectors ' Hotha, J, Anderson ' . • • 

Add to distribution.—China 

4 CusccTA CHiNENSis LaniJc. 

Add to localities of FBI. — 

Ui’PAR Bubmha Shan Hills, Kim/s Collectors ! 


Natural History Notes fiom H M Indian Marine Survey Steamer 
* Investigator* Commander C F Oldham, B N, Commanding Senes 
II, No 11 An Account ofaJtecent Collection of Bathyhial Fishes from 
the Bay of Bengal and from the Laccadive Sea —By A. Alcock, 
M. B, G M Z S., Supeiintendent of the Indian Museum 

Plates VI & VII. 

[Received Slst May —Road 6th June ] 

Introduction. 

Tho collection of deep>sea fishes recently added to the Indian 
Museum through tho exertions of the Marine Zoological Snrvey is a 
large one and numbers many species, of which only those that appear to 
be either hitherto unknown or new to the Indian record are here noticed. 

In the list of these new forms it is interesting to find Hoplostethus, 
Thyrodes, Bembrops, Pcecilcpsetta, Ghlorophthalmus, Xenomystasc, (a re¬ 
markable deep-sea Eef of the Sauromursenesocine alliance, lately dis¬ 
covered by the U S. Steamer ' Albatross ' off the coast of Ecuador, 
and now appearing in the Laccadire Sea), Nemichthys, and Triacan’ 
thodes. 

The discovery in these waters of representatives of these genera 
shows that the exploration of the Indian Seas is still far from complete, 
and leads us to hope that other unaccountable gaps in our knowledge of 
the geogmphical relations of the fish fauna of India may yet be filled up. 
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From recent experience, as fre^i experience gathered in the past, 
it appears that the most promising ground for exploration, in these 
Seas, is that urhich lies between 150 and 250 fathoms > 

1 may state, in conolusi&n, that the species here ^described, bat not 
hgnred, will in all probability be figured m nextyean'S issue (Part III ) 
of Ulustrations ^ the Eoyal Indian Marine Steamer * Invettigator* 

ACANTHOPTERYGIi: 

Family Percidss. 

, Acropoma, Schleg. 

Paiascmhops, Aloook, J A. S B, Vol. LVIII, pt ii, p. 296 fMelanobtoma, 
Dod, Donk, Ak. Wieu, XLYllL, p 5. 

1. Acrojpoma phthjipinense, Qthi. 

Acropoina phtUppinense, Gthr. Zool. Ghall. £xp Vol I, pt vi., p. 51. 

Parascombrops pellucidus, Alcock, J A. B. B, 188D, Vol. LVIII, part u , p 
296, PI. XXII, fig. 1. 

This species is characteristic of the Bay of Bengal in water 
between 75 and 150 faibomadecp 

I take this opportunity of stating that the generic name Faiasoom- 
brops prd|)osed by mo in 1889 for this species is only a synonym of 
Acropomat and must therefore be withdiawu. 

Family Scorpsenidse. 

Minous, C. V. 

2. Minous inermisj Alcock 

Mtnous tnermts, Alcock, J A S. B , 1889, Vol LVIII, pt ii, p. 299, FI, XXII, 
fig S; and Annals and SlagaEine of Natural History, Sopt. 1892, p 207. 

Specimens of this species dredged this year in the Bay of Bengal 
off Madras, at 133 fms, are encrusted with the same commensal Hydroid 
{Stylactis minoi) as the specimens dredged off the Mahanaddi, off the 
God&vari, and ofi the Malabar Coast in previous years This confirms 
the already fairly well established opinion that the relation between 
the Hydroid and the Fish is a fixed and defimtecone 

Family Berycid*. 

Hoplostethuv, C y. 

S. Hoplosteihus meditenaneum, 0. V. 

For Synonomy, vide Gunther, ' Challenger’ Deep-sea Fishes, p 21. 

A fine specimen dredged in the Bay of Bengal afStation 162,145- 
250 fms., is a new addition to the record of the Indian Fauna. 
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"Hnaiy Mdldttiridtt. 

• Thtesitis, C. and V. 

*4 Thyrsites bengalensiSf n sp, PI. VI., fig. J. 
Closely related to Thyrsites yrometh^oi^t Blkr. 


Length of head Aeo'Sevenths of the total (caadal inclndod), and 
twice tho greatest height of the body. 

The snout, which has the usual Trichiurid form, is twO'fifths of tho 
head in length, and twice tho diameter of the eye. * * 

The nostrils are small pores situated well in front of the eye. The 
mouth is large, and tho upper -jaw-bones are massive: the maxilla reaches 
to a point midway between theautefior border of the orbit and the pupil 
There is a single row of distant fang-hke teeth in the premasillary, 
which in front, to tho number of three or four, are of great size: tho 
mandibular J!iceth are similar in size form and arrangement, but only 
two—tho front one on each side—arc enlarged, and these but slightly. 
There is a single row of small sharp disfe.nt teeth on each palatine. 
Gill-opening extremely wide. Pseudibranchiai large. 

The bead and body are invested in a thick silvery scalcless skin. 
The lateral line bifurcates at the level of the 5th or 6th dorsal spine, 
tho upper branch running along tho base of tho dorsal fin, the lower 
descending with a curve to the middle line, or a little ventrad of it, 
and then taking a somewhat sinuous course to the caudal. 

The longest (middle) spines of the long first dorsal fin arc two- 
thirds the greatest body height in length; the second dorsal, like tho 
anal, is low and short. thd two spurious finlets are incompletely iso¬ 
lated in both fins. 

The caudal is largo and deeply forked. 

The delicate pectoials are not quite half as long as the head 
Tho vontrals, which arise close together on tho abdominal profile a 
little in advance of tho pectorals, aro each reduced to a single fluted 


spine • 

In correlation with tho strong 3aws and large fangs the stomach 
is huge, its length being one-third of the total (caudal included) In 
the specimen dissected there is a small air-bladder and seven large 
but delicate pyloric coeca. 

Colours in spirit burnished silver, with the mid-dorsal line, from 
snout to caudal, blue-black: fins hyaline, the spinous dorsal with a 
black edge which is broadest in front, the tips of the lobes of the 
caudal fin dusky. 
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The largest specimen meastires 5*^ inches. 

Loe, Bay of Bengal, Station 162,145/250 fathoms. This species has 
the true bathybial/ocietf. 

« 

Family Trachinidss. 

Group Trachinina. 

Bembrofs, Steindachner.# 

Bemhops, Steindaohner, SB Ak Wion, 1877, Vol. LXXIV, pt. i., p, 211. 

ButhyperciS, Alcook, J. A S. B, 1898^ Vol. LXII, pt. ii, p. 177. 

i « 

5 Bembro^ caudimactilat Stdr. 

Bemhops caudmacula, Stdr, SB Ak Wion, 1877, Vol. LXXIV, pt i, p 212. 

Two small specimens of this species woie dredged in the Bay of 
Bengal, at Station 170, 107 fathoms, this being the fiist report of the 
occurrence of the species in Indian wat^irs 

6 Bembrops platyrhynchus, (Alcock). • 

Bathypercis platytUynchuSf Aloook, J. A. S B , 1893, Vol. LXII., pt. n, p 178. 

Bay of Bengal, 128 fathoms. 

I must apologize to Piofosaor Steindaohner for having, when des* 
cribing this species last year, overlooked his very clear and complete 
account of his new genus Bembrops from Japan, and I must now state 
that Bathypercis is merely a synonym of Bembrops^ and must be with- 
diawn. 


Family Pediculati. 

Lophius, Art 

7. Lophius luguhriSf n. sp. 

Very closely allied to X, mutilus^ mihi. 

B. 6. D 3/1/7-8. A. 5-6 0. 8 P. 13. V. 1/5. 

Cephalic disk snbcircnlar, its diameter not quite one-half the 
total (caudal included) * its upper surface studded with scattered knobs 
and spines, none of which are of predominant size the mouth-cleft 
traverses the whole breadth of the disk. 

Depressible fangs in a single senes along the premaxillary, except 
at the symphysis, where there are also a few small teeth of a second 
senes; and m three irregular senes in the mandible. A single rigid 
fang, or a pair, at either extremity of the head of the vomer, and 
an uneven row of 4 or 5 rigid fangs along each palatine 

Byes small, their major diameter being about one-sevouth the 
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length of the head * two diameterB i^iart, Gill-oleft contracted; three 
gills The skm is Ipose and glandular, and round the edge of the disk 
and along the sides of the tall there is a scanty fringe of cutaneous 
filaments. The dorsal spines are simple* filaments, the first two of 
which stand cloii together on the snout* the third is about twice 
the length of the second and as long as the cephalic disk in the 
after hftlf of which it arises The second part of the spinous dorsal 
is represented by a single filament about two eye-lengths long, arising 
near the hinder limit of the cephalic disk. 

Colours in spirit very dark sepia mottled with black tongue 
dusky. Length 4 25 inches * * * 

Loe. Station 151, off Colombo, 142 to 400 fms. 

This species is very closely related to Lophim muiilus, mihi (J A. 
S. B., Part II of 1893 ; and Zoology of the B. 1 M S ‘ Investigator’, 
Fishes, Part II, pi X, fig 2), from which it chiefly differs m having the 
second part of the spinous dorsal fin represented by a single well- 
developed S]gine, instead of by two hidden rudiments. 

Halieutjsa, C. & V. 

i 

8 Jlalieuisea fumosa, n, sp 

B. 6. D.4. A 4. 0.9. P 13 V. 5. 

Body remarkably thin and depressed. The greatest length of the 
cephalic disk, which is half the total, caudal included, is only four-fifths 
of its greatest breadth. 

The spines on the dorsal integument, with the exception of those 
along the rostral and supra-orbital margin and those on the edge of the 
disk and along each side of the tail, are mere spicules, quite different 
from the large stellate spines of the other species, and the ventral inte¬ 
gument is thick, soft and glandular, and is absolutely smooth. The 
cleft of the month is two-fifths the breadth of the wide disk 

Eyes large, their diameter being between one-seventh and one-eight 
the length of the cephalic disk. interorbital space very slightly con¬ 
cave , 

The caudal fin is half the length of the tail, or one-fourth the total, 
itself included, and is equal in length to the pectorals • the long narrow 
ventrals are just over two-thirds the length of the pectorals. 

Colours m spirit upper surface smoky blue becoming hyaline 
round the edge of the disk, under surface hyaline, finely and closely 
speckled with silver: dorsal fin blackish: pectorals and caudal broadly 
and darkly banded in the distal half, and often milk-white at tip ■ 
numerous fine jet black filaments on the upper surface of the disk • 
q black ring round the orbit. 
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The largest speoimen-Hi mature female—is about 4 ioobes long, and 

2‘4 inobes across the disk 

LoCt Bay of Bengal, Station X62,145 to 260 fins. 


Synopsis of the Indian Species op HaUeutm. 

I Disk markedly broader than long, with the spiUdturo of its dorsal surface 
remarkably feeble, and with the sbn of its ventral surface soft, thick, glandular 
and absolutely smooth , 

rinterorbtal cpaco rather broad and very slightly concave eyes large* 
mouth-cleft wide, two-fifths of the width of the very wide disk, four rays in 
the dorsal fin colour smoky blue] —N famosa. 


II Disk nearly circular, 
or only slightly bioader 
than long, with the spi* 
nature of its dorsal sur¬ 
face strong and coarse, 
and with the skin of its 
ventral surface leathery 
and either spiny or 
granular 


i. Under surface of 
disk granular or with 
scattered spines in- 
terorbital space rather 
narrow and markedly 
concave eyes small. 


' a Under surface of 
disk with scattered 
spines between which 
the skin is rough 
cleft_ of the^mon^ 
narrow, about one- 
third the width of the 
disk. four rays in the 
dorsal flu > ventral 
fins broad • colour 
pink —JOT. stellata, C> 

b. Under surf^ of 
disk finely and very 
closely and umform- 
ly granular cleft of 
the mouth broad, 
nearly half the width 
of the disk five rays 
in the dorsal flu * ven¬ 
tral fins long and 
Blender: colourblue- 
L black —S, ntgra. 


11 . Under surface of disk closely covered with 
stellate spines interorbital space rather broad 
and shghtly concave in front only eyes large. 

[Mouth-cleft wide, nearly half .the width of 
the disk five rays m the dorsal flu. ventrals 
broadish: colour enmson to bnght pink].—H. 
cocctnea. 
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Family Oataphracti. 

. Fkanititbus, Zfto^. 

9. Peristfitht^ Bivers-Anderiontf n. sp./Fl* VI., figs. 2, 28, 2b. 

D. 6/22 A. 21. L. lat. 32. 

Thoipre-orbital pi'ocessos, which arc bluntly pointed depressed and 
hollow—^their cavity op«ning below by several large pores—are in 
length nearly half the distance between their tip and the anterior 
border of the orbit, and each has upon its base a small upstanding 
hook. • • • 

The pre-operonlar ridge is remarkably salient but is sharply trunca¬ 
ted, not forming a spine. The opercular ridge forms a short bluntly 
rounded spine. 

The lower jaw is thickly fringedT with small tentacles. The labial 
tentacles when laid back hardly surpass the angle of the month. 

The interorbital space, the breadth of which is equal to the major 
diameter of fhe orbit, is deeply concave, and is traversed fore and aft 
by a deep median groove Each snpra-orbital margin is surmonnted 
posteriorly by a strong recurved spyio, and there is a similar spine 
on each side of the occiput 

The body-shields are in four rows on each side * each shield is 
strongly canuated, the cariua being produced behind into a stiong 
spine, and in the case of the shields of the posterior third of the 
latei’al line the cannm ore slightly produced and pointed in fiont 
also. 

The length of the anterior ventral shields is more than twice their 
greatest breadth. 

Colours m spirit: body flesh-coloured, the pectorals with a broad 
jet-black band in their posterior half and with a milk white tip; the 
spinous dorsal black in its upper half, and the soft dorsal with a black 
edge. 

Length 3'5 inches. 

Loc. Station 151, off Colombo, 142 to 400 fms, 

ANACANTHINI. 

Family Gadidb- 
Physiculus, Kaup. 

10. Physicuhts argyropastus, Alcook. 

PhfsxenhiB argyropastua, Alcook, J* A. S. B., 1893, Vol. LXII, Ft. ii, p. 180, pi. 
IX, £g. S. 

Pt. II. 16 
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Sereral specimens were Iredged in the Bay of Bengal at 162 and 
170 fathoms. 

This speoieB is easily distinguished from Fhysiculm roaem —^the only 
other Indian species——as the following tabular statement shows*— 

I 

CoiCPABISOM OF THE INDIAN SfECIES OF Fhysxzulutt, 


Phjfatculm rosem. 

Greaiesii height of the body a little 
over one-sixth of the total (with caudal) 

Jawbones broad and massive ^ 

Barbel stoat' and deshy, about ae long 
as the eyo. 

First ray of first dorsal fin prolonged. 

Seven ventral rays, the longest, (outer¬ 
most) of which only just snrpassos th6 
orgm of the anal. 

Unifoim rose red. 


Phyateulus argyropae„us. 
Greatest height of the body a little 
over one-seventh the total (with caudal). 
Jawbones thm and narrow. 

Barbel filiform and inoonspicnous, 
never half the length of the eye 
No prolonged dorsal ray 
Six ventral rays, the longest (outer¬ 
most) of which reaches to the 12th or 
13 th anal ray 

Body with a reddish tinge; fins 
scarlet. 


Family Ophidiidse. 

Gltptophidium, Aleock 

11. Qlyptophtdium maaoptt?, n sp, PI. VI„ fig 3 

In character quite similar to Glyptophtdtum arqenteum (Ann Mag 
Nat. Hist, Nov. 1889, p 390, and Zool. H M. I M S ‘ Investigator,’ 
Fishes, Part I., Pi. II, fig. 3), from which it differs chiefly in having the 
ventral fins in the form of bifid instead of simple filaments, and in 
having the caudal fin confluent with the other veitical fins instead of 
bemg free a short distance from its base. 

The head, which is higher than, and nearly twice as long as the 
trunk proper, is nearly one-fourth of the total, and has the muoiferons 
channels greatly developed, but the frill-like crests which delimit them 
—with the exception of the one in the middle line—low. The short 
trunk falls abruptly to the low finely tapering tail. 

The snout, which does not overhang the equal jaws, ie a trifle more 
than one-fourth the length of the head, and not quite equal to the major 
diameter of the large subcutaneous eye, which latter is equal to the 
breadth of the interorbital space. 

Mouth-cleft wide, the maxilla reaching beyond the middle of the 
eyo: the jaw-bones, like all the bones of the head, are extremely deli¬ 
cate. Villiform teeth in very narrow bauds in the jaws, palatines, and 
vomer. 

Operculum with a feeble spine above; gill openings very wide, the 
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gill-membranes being separate throughont: gill-laminee very narrow 
gill-rakers on the outer side of the first arch numerous (over 25 in 
number), cleso-sot, long, setiform • pseudobranchiae moderately large 
Scales small and ^xtiomely thin; larger and even thinner, but sparse 
and deciduous, on the head. No lateral line whatever. 

The dorsal fin begins well on the occiput, and is much more deve¬ 
loped tffa'h the ana^ its rays in its anterior two-thirds bemg moie 
than half of the greatest* body-height in length; tho caudal, which is 
only about one-third the length of tho head, is confluent with the other 
vertical fins Pectorals large and pointed, with a thiok fleshy base: their 
length IS nearly equal to that of the postrostral portiot? of tho head. 
The vontrals arise close together at the pectoral symphysis * each consists 
of two long rays, tho inner of which is an eye-length longer than the 
head , 

Intestine long and much convoluted. 7 or 8 very small pyloric 
csoca • a large air-bladder 

Colours ^n spiiit head and oye and body silvery, tho body finely 
peppered with black vertical fins hyaline with blackish tips, pectorals 
blackish, ventrals white. 

Tho largest specimen is nearly 5^‘inches long. 

Log Bay of Bengal, Station 162, J45—250 fms. 

Neobythites^ Goode and Bean. 

12. Neohythites st/uamipitinis, Alcock. 

Pyenoctaspedum squarntpinne, AXcock, Annals and Magaz%m of Natwal History, 
November 1889, p 386. » 

Further specimens (from tho Bay of Bengal 145-250 fms.), to¬ 
gether with a bettor knowledge of the fanuly, convince mo that the 
characters upon which the genus Pycnocraspedum was founded are not 
of generic value. I therefore withdiaw tho name Pycnocraspedum, 

Family Macnuldse. 

• Macrurus, B1. 

Sttbgen. Ocelorhynchns. 

i 

13. Macrurus Jlahellispinnis, n. sp# 

B. G D.*1/8 a. 95. P. 16. V. 7. Pyl. esec. circ. 40. 

Head massive, shark-like, deeper and broader than, and more than 


* A rudimcutary tubercle. 
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twice tile length of the trank {iroper, and more than half the length of 
the lash-like tall: its length in the total is nearly me-tbifd. 

The trihedral, rigid, and acutely-pointed snout is about two-fifihe 
the length of the head, and about twice the majoa diameter of the 
large eyo in length abont four-fifths of its extent is pre-oral. The 
nostiil on either side has the form of a large pit (the vertiosl diameter 
of which is two-fifths the ma 3 or diameter of the eye) with an''anterioff 
cironlar opening, and the posteiior opening mudli larger and reniform>- 
the two openings being separated by a narrow bridge of skin. 

The month is-quite inferior the maxilla reaches almost to the 
voitical throefgh tho posterior border of the orbit Villiform teeth in 
a narrow tapering band in the lower jaiv; and m a broader and longer 
band in the upper jaw, where the outer row is slightly enlarged. 
Barbel slender, not much moie than half an eye-length long. 

Gill-openmgs wide, tlie membranes free gill-rakcrs rudimentary. 
gill-laminca large and broad 

The body and the head, except in the glosso-byal region, are every¬ 
where covered with large, stout, firmly adherent scales; those on the 
head, which are so intimately adheient to the bones beneath as to form 
a plate-armour, are furnished with from three to eight strong widely- 
radiatmg spiniferous ribs, while those on the body and tail havo usual¬ 
ly eight similar great spiniferous nbs, the radiate arrangement of which, 
though very distinct, is not quite so marked occasionally the last spine 
of one rib or more projects beyond the edge of the scale 

There are four rows of scales between the base of the first dorsal 
fin and the scales of the lateral line. 

The first spine of the first dorsal fin is a mere tubercle; the second, 
which is not quite five-sixths the length of the snout, is smooth 
tbronghont* the interval between the two dorsal fins is greater than the 
extent of the base of the first The pectorals are narrow and pointed, 
and tbeir length is not quite equal to that of the postorbital portion of 
the head. The outer ray of the ventrals is prolonged, hut is not quite 
equal in length to the longest pectoral ray. 

Stomach large and siphonal * at least 40 large lopg pyloric oeeca 
air-bladder small, and with a thin wall. 

Colours: dark stone-grey; fins and pharyngo-branchial walls bine- 
black ; parietal perineum silvery-grey. 

Length 19 inches 

Loc. Station 150, Laccadive Sea, 719 fms 

This species is very closely allied to M, jcipotticiis Schleg M 
pdraUehiSi Gthr, and M qmdt icrisiatus, milii 
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Sabgen. Maornins, BI. 

44. McianiruB pumilicepBt n. Bp. 

Closely* allied to M, smiHophoruSi Vaillant, fi'om wLich it differs 
conspicuously iu*^>lie structure of the scales 

B 7. D. 2/11. V. 12. P. 18. 

TBcr length of the head, which is a little more than the greatest 
height of the body, is%)uly }ust orer oue-eighth of the total, the tail 
foiminga long lash. 

Snout tiihodml, with strong modran and lateral tubercles, its length 
IS just exceeded by the major diametoi df the eye,—Che letter being not 
quite one-third the length of the head, and exceeding the width of the 
inierorbital space by about one-fourth 

Mouth small and quite lufenor^ the maxilla only just passing the 
level of the front bordei of the orbit Baibcl about three-quarters the 
length of the eye Villiform teeth in bands in both jaws. 

Head and body covered with small scales, those on the head with 
rough radiating ridges, those on the body having usually six (sometimes, 
eight) nearly parallel rows of long slender spinelets — not more than 
five in the longest row [In the specimens taken no lateral line is 
distinguishable ] 

The first dorsal spine is rudimentary, the second is slightly elon¬ 
gate (not so long as the short head), and very closely and sharply 
serrated (about 35 senatious) except at extreme base and tip. Tho 
rays of the second dorsal fin are remarkably short, slender, and inconspi¬ 
cuous, those of the anal ate remarkably long and stout Tho outeimost 
ventral ray is moderately prolonged, being as long as tho upper poctoral 
rays, or equal in length to tho postrostral portion of tho head [In the 
two immature specimens taken the ventml reaches to the sixth anal 
ray, and the pectoral to the ninth, the vent being not half an eye-length 
behind the base of the pectoral fin] 

Nine or ten vilhform (rudimentary) pyloiic emca. 

Colour silvery grey, throat, gill-mombranos, belly, and paired 
fins black; vertical fins blackish. 

Length 11 inches 

Loc. Laccodivo Sea, Station 150, 719 fms. 



The Indian Species of Ccelorhynchus and Maerurnt, 
Key to the Indian Species of the Suh-genus Ccelorhynchus 
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number besides sbort rows in 
between ventrala (eleven or) 

twelve rayed.JIfacrurus {Mtururus) senuqwnctmciatust 
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Bathtoadus, Gthr. 

15. Bathygadus furvescenst n. sp. 

B. 7. D. 10. P. 15. V. 8 . Pyl. obbc 20. . 

The length of the head is a little more than one^fth of the totad 
(1: 4*75) , and the height of the tapering body, immediately behind the 
gill'Opening, is about thiee-fourths the length of the head. • ^ 

The length of the snont is one>foarth that of the head, and is equal 
to the width of the interorbital space * the ma 36 r diameter of the orbit 
IS foniviifths the length of tho snont. The nostrils are placed close to* 
gether immedi^ately in front of the eye, the anterior being a mere pore. 

The mouth is very capacious, its cleft reaching to the vertical 
through the posterior border of the orbit. Villiform teeth in bands in 
the jaws only, the band in the upper jaw being very broad • there is a 
wide diastema between the two elements of the pre-maxillary, and a 
corresponding but much narrower edentulous interval at tho mandibular 
symphysis. There is no barbel. 

Gill-opcnings wide, tho gill-membranes free The giP-rakers are 
short, broad, olavate and remarkably spiny, except on the outer side of 
the Ist branchial arch whore they are long and setifoim,—^the middle 
ten or twelve being three-fouiths the diameter of tho eye in length. 

The body and the head, except in tho glosso-hyal region, are cover¬ 
ed with deciduous cycloid scales, of v/hich theio seem to be seven rows 
between the base of the Ist dorsal fin and the lateral line. 

The 1st dorsal fin has the usual position, and tho 2nd arises imme¬ 
diately behind it an unbroken ray from the middle third of the well- 
developed 2 nd dorsal is moic than one-third of the greatest body-height 
in length The rays of the anal fin are short and slender Tho length 
of the pectorals is not quite equal to that of the postrostral portion 
of the head * when laid back, their tips reach beyond the origin of the 
anal. The ventrals, which are large, arise immediately below the 
pectorals. 

The pylonc cseca, which are twenty in number, are of great size, 
as is also the pancreas. The air-bladder is large and spongy. 

Colours warm dusky brown, vertical finScblackish, paired fins 
black; gill-membranes, mouth and peritoneam black. 

Length. 20*5 inches. 

Loc Station 150, off the Maldives, 719 fms. 

Family Pleuroiieetidss. 

Chascanopsetta, n. gen. 

Mouth very wide, the maxillary being more than half the length 
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of the head. ^ Jaws and teeth equally developed on both sides, each 
jaw being armed witji ^ single row of long slender depressible teeth. 
Eyes on the^ left side The dorsal fin oommeoces near the tip of the 
snout, its rays, ^nd those of the anal, Jiieing simple, slender, and 
scaleless. Scales minute, membranous, hardly imbricate Lateral line 
with a strong curve above the pectoral Gill-openings wide, the giil- 
membrftnes united to the isthmus in front Gill-rakers none 

16 Ohascanopseita luguhrts, n. sp., PI. YI., fig. 4. 

B. 7. D 116^ A. 8P. 0. 16 V 6. 

Body long, low, tapering, the dorsal profile dbnsiderably more 
convex than the ventral. The greatest height of the body is about 
one-fourth, and tlm length of the head about one-fifth of the total, 
caudal included. 

Mouth-cleft very wide, oblique* with the lower jaw strongly pro¬ 
jecting the maxilla, which is hardly expanded posteiioily, is about 
three-quarters the length of the head,—^reaching nearly to the angle 
of the propei^ulum Each jaw is armed with a single row of sharp 
curved teeth of two sizes, the larger fairly regularly alternating with 
the smaller those of the lower jaw arg very close-set, and are stiongly 
depressible inwards across the floor of the mouth those of the upper 
jaw are more distant, not so strongly depressible, and rather smaller 
Tongue large, free, with a long styliform point. 

The eyes, which are on the left side, are large (their major 
diameter being about two-sevenths of the length of the head), close-set 
(less than a-thiid of a diameter apart), and nearly equal in front 
The snout proper is short—about two-thirds the length of the eyo 
The nostrils are minute poios situated in front of the inteiorbital space 

The gill-opcnings are wide, the gill-membranes being free pos¬ 
teriorly the gill-arches are extiemely weak and slender, the gill-lammm 
are delicate, and there are no gill-rakers. 

The body and the post-orbital portion of the head are coveted with 
minute membranous hardly imbiicatmg scales, which are somewhat 
enlarged along the lateral line The lateral line on both sides has a 
strong sinuous curve above the pectoral fin. 

The fin-rays ore weak and filiform • the dorsal begins in front of 
the eye, on the snout The caudal peduncle is strongly constricted, 
and expands again at the insertion of the fin, which is long and 
pointed,—6^ in. the total length. The pectorals are slender that on 
the coloured side is much larger than its fellow, its upper rays being 
nearly as long as the caudal. Both ventrals are well developed. 

Colours * dull dusky brown, the peritoneum showing through os a 
black patch, ins and fins black, tongue dusky blown. 

J II 17 
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The largest specimen is 5 76 inches long ^ 

Loc. Bay of Bengal, Station 162, 146 to 250 fins. 

POECILOPSEITA, Gthr 

* p 

17 Poenhpsetta maculosa, n sp, PI VII, fig 1. 

D 56 A 46 V. 5. 0 18* 

Height of tl>e body about If in the total, without caudal, length 
of the head a little more than 3| The length of the snout is about 
half the major diametei of the lower eye, which latter is neatly one^ 
third the length of the head—the upper eye being markedly larger. 
The eyes aie'on tfie light side, the lower haidly in advance, the upper 
stiongly enci’oaching on the dorsal profile they are separated by a 
fiat scaly space, the breadth of which is nearly equal to the length of 
the buout The mouth-cleft is obhquo and narrow, the maxilla being 
hardly more than one-fourth the length of tho head the jaws are 
equal m front and equally developed on hoth sides, as aie the teeth, 
which are vilhform and in a crowded row in both jaws The gill- 
membranes are bioadly united below the thioat 

The head, body, and caudal fin are covered with minute thin cycloid 
scales the lateral line has a wide cm ve above the pectoral fin The 
dorsal fin begins above tho middle of the eye and extends to the base 
of tho caudal peduncle* its lays, like those of the anal fin, are simple, 
tho longest being less than onc-fourth the greatest body height The 
caudal fin is large and hastate, its length being nearly ono-fouith the 
total The right (coloured) pectoral is rather more developed than 
the left, but is not longer than the eye The ventrals are quite equal, 
opposite, and symmetrical, and aie about as long as the eye 

Colouis right Bide silvery-grey with numerous laigo, well-defined, 
more or less oval blotches, varjiug from dusky grey to jot-black^—the 
black blotches, m regular alternation with lighter ones, forming a 
ring round tho circumference of the body, pectoral with a black blotch, 
caudal with two—one above, the other below left side with several 
longitudinal series of black blotches along the middle of the body, and 
with a senes round the circumference of the body, corresponding blotch 
for blotch with those on tho coloured side. " 

Length nearly 3 75 inches 

Loc Bay of Bengal, Station 162,145-250 fms. 

18. PfBCtlopscUa prselonga, n sp , PI VII, fig 2. 

D 58-60 A 45-47. V. 6 C. 18 

Closely resembling P maculosa, but very easily distinguished by 
the following difFereuces —The height of the body is only about one- 
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third of the total without the caudal the length of the snout is only 
about one-third the^major diameter of the eye, which is one-third the 
length of thg head the eyes f*re in the closest contact the maxilla is 
one-thud the hc%d in length the teeth |kre in a narrow but distinct 
band in either jaw Wie dorsal fin begins above the hinder limit of the 
upper eye, and its longest rays are over one-third the greatest body- 
height tu length the caudal fin is narrow elongate and pointed. 

Colours • right sida hyaline grey, all the fins black, a senes of 
black blotches round the circumference of the body, and two bciics 
along the middle of the body the left side is coloured very much as lu 
the preceding species • *, • 

The largest specimen measures 3 75 inches 
Zroc Ofi Colombo, Station 151,142-400 fms. 

SOLEA,* Grthr. 

19 Solea umhahfts^ n sp, PI VII, fig 3 
D 7,0 A 50 C 18 P 0. V 5 L. lat cu’o. 80 * 

The height of the body is 2^ in the total without the caudal The 
length of the head is sometimes a little more, sometimes a little less 
than a thud of the total without the caudal (in adults) The snout 
is but slightly hooked its length is twice that of the eye and from 
two-sevenths to a quarter that of the head The eyes are nearly or 
quite a diameter apart The nostiil of both sides is a slender tube 
The mouth-cleft reaches to the posterior limit of the lower eye 
No pectoral fins whatever. 

Ventral fins symmetrical, sepaiated from the anal by more than 
an eye-length 

Colonrs in spa it warm olivo brown with numerous large black 
blotches which form foui or five irregular transverse soiios and three 
irregular longitudinal senes dorsal and anal fins bluish-black or black 
underside smoky m rather more than the posteiior half The black 
blotches are sometimes circumscribed by a light nreola 
Length of a nearly mature female, 4 25 inches 
Loc Bay of Bengal, Stations 169 and 170, 91-107 fms 
In form and colour this species at first sight resembles Solea 
cyanea (Ann Mag Nat Hist, Dec. 1890, p 439), from which it is 
distinguished—specimens of equal size being compared—^by the much 
larger head and mouth, by the larger and more widely separated eyes, 
and by the fewer rays m the dorsal and anal fins It is however closely 
allied to Solea cyanea, and also to Solea melanoshcta, Peteis (MB. Ak 


• To its termiuation behind the upper eye. 
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Berl., 1676, p. 845), and Solea katana^ Gthr. (* Challenger * Shore 
fishes, p. 49, pi. XXI, fig 0.)—all being oomparatirelj deep-water 
forms of the East Indian Seas , 

Aphobistu, Kaup * 

20 Aphorisha trifasciata, n. sp, PI ‘'^I., fig. 4. 

D 87-89. A 76-77 V. 4. 0.12. L. lat 80 to 82. L tr. 3& to 40 

The length of the head, which is a triflO less than the height of 
the body, is one-fonrth tho total without the candal. The length of the 
snout, which is about one-third' more than the ma;|or diameter of the 
eye, is from 6ne-^fth to one-sixth the length of tho head The eyes 
are in contact and are situated between the samo verticals. The cleft 
of tho mouth roaches beyond the middle of the lower eye. A row of 
small equal setiform teeth in each j;aw on the blind side The nostrils, 
the gill-oponings and gill-membranos, and the form and arrangement 
of the scales, are as in the other Indiah species. 

Tho longest (posterior) rays of the dorsal fin are more than half 
the greatest body-height, the corresponding anal rays being not quite 
so long. The ventral fin is about one-fourth the length of the head, 
and IS separated from the anal by an interval equal to the length of 
tho snout 

Colours. warm olive brown with three broad blackish cross-bands 

Tho largest specimens measure 4 to 4| inches. 

Loc. Bay of Bengal, Station 162, 145-250 fms., and Station 164; 
195-210 fms 

This species is akin to Aphorisiia sept&mtrUita and to Symphurm 
U'cif Joidanand Bollman, Symphurus fasctolaru, Gilbert, and Symphmus 
atramentatus, Jordan and Bollmann. Its difference from the other 
Indian species, all (rf which also inhabit deep water, is shown m the 
following synoptical table 

Synopsis of the Indian Spbciks of Aphonstia 

1. Tho mouth-cleft extends to or 
b^ond the middle of tho lower eye, 
owing, not to the greater size of the 
mouth, but to tho ipore anterior posi¬ 
tion of the oyea the ongm of the 
ventral fin is hardly an eye-length 
distant from that of the anj^. A gilem. 

2 Tho mouth-cleft, owing 
to the more posterior position 
of the eyes, hardly suipasses 
the front edge of the lower eye 
the ongin of the ventral fin is 
more than two eye-lengths dis¬ 
tant from that of the anal. At ivood-maeoni. 


I Both Bides coloured, no 
cross stripes height of the 
body rather over one fourth 
the total (with caudal) 
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1. The length of the head is 

one-fonrth the total (without 
oandal) • moath*o1sft large, 
reaching well beyond the middle 
of the lower eye. the largest rays 
of the Tertisal fins are more than 
half the greatest body-height 
three cross-bands. A. Utfasctata. 

2. The length of the head 
is ono-flfth the total (without 
caudal) mouth-cleft small, 
hardly surpassing the front 
edge of the lower eye the long¬ 
est rays of the vertical fins are 
from tw6-fifths to ontf-third 
tho greatest body height six 
or seven cross-bands ... A septetmtnata, 

PHYSOSTOMI. 

Family Scopelida. 

Chlobofhthalmos, Bonap. 

21? Chhiophthalmiis comigert n. ap, PI. VI, fig 5, 

B 8. D. 11. A. 9. P 14. V. 1/8. L lat. arc 55 

Closely allied to Chhrophthalmits produetus, Qthr (‘Challenger* 
Deep-Sea Fishes, p 193, pi. L., D.), from which it appears to differ 
only in colour, and m having a pair of strong fiat spines on either side 
of the salient mandibnlar symphysis. 

Colours in spirit silvery-grey with numerous broad ill-defined 
dusky cross-bands fius hyaline, the tip of the caudal and the base and 
tip of the dorsal black. 

The largest specimen measures a little over 3 inches. 

Loe. Bay of Bengal, Station 152, 145^250 fathoms. 

Family Morssnidso. 

Group Anguillina. 

CONOBOMUAJIKA, Kaup 

22. Congromursem mustelicepSf n. sp, PI. VII., fig 5. 

Allied to 0. megadomaf Gthr., 0, squaUceps^ 0, wosioa and C. macro- 
cereuB (saO, longtcauda, Alcock, nec Bamsay and Ogilby). 

Head about an eye-length longer than the trunk, which is one- 
fourth the length of the tad. 

The snout, which is lonjg narrow and acutely pointed and far 
over-hangs the mouth, is between one-fourth and two-ninths the length 
of the bead, and twice the major diameter of the eye. The antenor 
nostnl is a short tube situated on the lip near the tip of the snout, 


XI. Only the loft aide colour- | 
ed, striped with ciltss-banda. I 
height of the body markedly < 
less tUlm one four^ the total j 
(with oandal) I 
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tho posterior is a very wide foramen situated above and in front of the 
angle of the eye. The mouth-cleft reaches 3 ust^ behind the vertical 
through the middle of the eye, and the lips are large. Minute teeth 
m broadish bands in the jays, in a rasp-hke patch qptside the closed 
mouth in the pre-maxillary, and in a broad band in about the. anterior 
third of the vomer Gill-openmgs wide, separate. 

No scales the lateral line is marked by a row of small pores' 
Pectorals narrow, pointed, nearly half an^ye-length longer than 
the snout Vertical fins confluent, the dorsal,beginning nearly an 
eye-length in advance of the gill-opemng 

Colours 11 ? spint dark pnrplc-brown, becoming silvery on the 
abdomen • opercle black vertical fins with a broad black edge through¬ 
out their entire length. 

The largest specimen measures 16 inches 

Loc Bay of Bengal, Station 162 , 165-250 fathoms, 

a 

SyNOPsis OF THE INDIAN SPECiES OF CongromuTAna 

I Hoad inueh shorter than the trunk proper tail but littlo lorfgor than the 
head and trunk combined ,—C anago, Schleg 

II Hoad nearly equal in length to the trunk proper tail nearly twice as 
long as tho head and trunk combined — 

I Snout narrow, and tapering to a very sharp point,—its length between one- 
fourth and two ninths that of tho head clott of the mouth not extending much 
beyond the middle of the eye,—-C muhtehceps 

II Snout broadish or broad, and blnnt pointed cleft of tho mouth extending 
much beyond the middle of the eye — 

a Snout one dfth tho length of the head, its mucous channels opening by 
small and inconspicuous pores pectorals large, much longer than the snout ,—C 
squaltceps 

r 1 Eye in the adult half the length 
I of the snont one or two of the vome- 
b Snont one fourth the nno teeth conspicuously enlarged,— 
length of the head, its mucous C nasica 
channels opening by large, 

and conspicuous pores pecto-' 2 Eye m tho adnit abont two- 

rala small, about as long as thirds the length of tho snout no 
the snout enlarged teeth on the vomer,— G 

Tnacfrocercm (*= C longicauda, Alcock, 
nec Ramsay and Ogilby. 

• 

Group Mursenesocina. 

Xenomystax, Gilbeit 

Gilbert, Proc U S Nat Mus.Vol XIV, 1891, p 318 

23 Xenomystax trttcidanSy u sp. 

Head abont equal in length to the tinnk, tho latter being about 
two-Beventha the length of tho long tapering tail. 
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The depressed and sharply pointed snout is a little more than 
one-third of the h^d lu length and nearly four times the major dia¬ 
meter of tl\e eye its macons pores, like those of the mandible and of 
the rest of the,head, are large slits ^he anteiior nostiil is a large 
sub-tubular sht situated on the lip close to the tip of the snout, tho 
posteiior is a wide elliptical foramen situated, almost superiorly, partly 
111 tli€f posterior and partly m the middle third of the snout. The 
mouth-cleft is wide, (extending an eye length behind the postenor 
border of the orbit, or more than half way along the head, and the 
maxillea ai e most remarkably massive The teeth are in broad crowd¬ 
ed bands, acicular or camnifotm, and for the mostT past depressible 
those in the upper jaw are m two bands—an outer very broad-band of 
largo depressible teeth in four senes which increase in size from with¬ 
out inwards, and an inner narrow-band or voiy close-set row of small 
rigid teeth—the two bands bein^ separated throughout their whole 
extent by a broad groove the •pre-maxillary teeth, which are much 
enlarged, are m a broad patch standing outside tho closed mouth tho 
mandibular* teeth aie in at least five senes increasing in size from 
without inwaids, and at the symphysis, where they are greatly enlaig- 
ed, they form a patch which fits into a wide notch m the upper jaw • 
the vomenne teeth form a shoit row of fangs. Tongue small and inti¬ 
mately adherent throughout to the floor of the mouth. Skin scalclcss, 
glandular Lateral line formed by a row of large brilliant close-set 
pores. G ill-openings wide, crescentic, separated by a very narrow 
interspace 

Vertical fins well developed, the dorsal begiimiiig just in advance 
of the gill-opening. Pectorals narrow, pointed, more than half tho 
snout in length. 

The stomach is large, extending tho whole length of tho abdominal 
cavity, and is veiy distensible the intestine m its posterior portion is 
coiled m a senes of close pleats only tho left lobe of the liver is deve¬ 
loped pancreas large a largo an -bladder extending behind the vent. 

Colour body and fins blue-black, pectorals with narrow whitish 
edge and tip margin of gill-openmg and of all the mucous pores of 
the head and lateial line bnlliant white 

A mature female between 25 and 26 inches long 

Loc, Laccadive Sea, Stirfiion 150, 719 fathoms 

This spec’os appears to differ from Xenomystax atra/nus, dredged 
by the U S Fish Commission in 401 fathoms off the coast of Ecuador, 
only ill the greater relative length of the tail, tho nearer approximation 
of tho gill-openings, and the greater length of the pectoral fins. 
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Group NexniolithyiuaM 
Nemichthts, BichardBon. 

M. Nevmhthys accmthonotus^ n sp. 

The posterior third or so^of the long slonder body is rather abrupt¬ 
ly constricted to form a lash-like tail, ** 

The Hoad, rather more than four-sevenths of which is formed by 
the long tapering snout, is between one-seventh and one-eighth of the 
total. The diameter of the subcutaneous eye is’^lbetween one-third and 
one-fourth the length of the post-orbital portion of the head, and be¬ 
tween one-sixth an^ one-seventh the length of the Unout The nostrils 
have the usual position, and the jaws are curved at tip as in N. tnfans. 
Small recurved asperities in crowded bands form the dentition of the 
jaws and vomer. 

The vent is situated immediately behind the gill-opening and the 
root of the pectoral fin. 

The gill-openings, which are wide, are separated from one another 
only by a thin fold of skin. 

No scales. The lateral line is marked by a series of small glist¬ 
ening pores which are arranged with beautiful regularity in “ fives '* 
(qmneunoes) The head is studded with similar pores 

The dorsal fin commences on the occiput, and is continued to the 
tip of the tail in a part of its extent somewhat less than the middle 
third the long slender rays are replaced by strong short spines—like 
those of Notacanthus —interconnected by a low membrane The anal 
fin, which commences immediately behind the vent, has its rays well- 
developed throughout,—the longest rays being considerably more than 
half the length of the post-ixistral portion of the head 

The peotorals are large, and aie half as long as the post-orbital 
portion of the head. 

Colours uniform dark sepia becoming black vontrally gill-covors 
and fins black. 

A single well-preserved specimen 22 inches long 

Log Bay of Bengal, Station 165, 475 fathoms. 

This species is distinguished from its congeners by the long series 
of stout sharp close-set spines in the middle of the dorsal fin 

Family HalosaurMffi. 

Halosaurus, Johnson 
25. Salosaurus mediorostnsy Gthr. 

Balosawrus medxorostna, Gthr ‘ Ohallonger * Deep Sea Fishes, p, 239, pi. 
LIX, fig 0 

A smgle specimen was dredged m the Laccadive Sea, at Station 
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J50, in 719 fathoms, and is now foi the fiist time lecorded in the Indian 
Fauna. 


PLBOTOGNATHI 

t 

Family Sclerodermit 

TtttACANThonrs, Blku 

26. Tnac^nthodes ethiop<!, n sp , PI. VII, fig 6. 

D. 6/14 A 14. P 11-32 V 1/J 

In a young apdfeimen the height of,the body i*. on^-half the totil 
length—caudal included. 

The integument is everywhere closely covered with aciculnr spine- 
lets, each of winch is deeply imbedded in a fleshy papilla. Tliefnst 
dorsal spine iS of pie-cminent sis^e,*—more than half the height of the 
body, but is neither so long noi so stout as the single lecuived spine 
of the ventials All the spines are aimed with numerous small baibs 
In the axiliof each ventral spine is a single minute filiform ray 

Colouis uniform blue-black, the spiniferous papdlte milk-white 
A single specimen not much over an inch and a half long. 

Loc Bay of Bengal, Station l62, 145-250 fathoms 

EXPLANATION OP PLATES 
Plate VI 

Fig ] Thyi Bites bcnfraloiiBis 
20 ^* 2 ^' 1 nvorfl andeiBoiii 

Pig 3, Glypfcophidium maoropus 
Pig 4 ChascanopBOtta lagnbns 
Pig 5 ChlorophthalniUB Lurnigei*. 

Plate VII 

Fig 1 Poecilopsetta maculosa 
Pig 2 Ppeoilopaciia priclonga 
Eig 3 Solea Umbratilis 
Pig 4 ^ Aphoristia tnfasciata 
Fig 6 Congromurdena muBtelioeps 
Fig 6 TTiacanthodes cfchiops. 


J II 18 
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Natuial ffistoji/ Notes Jiom the Royal Indian Mm me Swvey Steamei ‘ In- 
vcshgnior,’Commander C F Oldham^ R N, commandtftg — Sbiicb 
II , No, 22 Note on the saindpioduced by the Ocypode Ctab, Ocypoda 
ceratoplithalina. By Suroj-on-Captain A R Andi rson, B.A , M B , 
NA'llKALIhJ TO 'IHF INDIAN MaL INE SlTR\ET ^ ' 

[Heroived and Read 4th July 3^ 

Although in several Brach} luous Decapod Crustaceans stndulatmg 
ridges haNC been most carefully desciibed and figuiod, in only one 
sobtaiy mstanic can I find any obseivatioris legaiding the sounds 
pioduccd by iliese ridges Indeed they appear to have den\ed their 
designation latliei fiom the lesemblancp they bear to the stridiilating 
organs of insects than fiom any stiidulating fnnchon they themselves 
liad been obscii I'd to possess In tins note I ventiii e, thciefoi e, to desci ibe 
the sound produced by the ivell-known stiidulating oigan ai Ocifpothi 
loafaj/hthafnia, Pallas, a desti iption of which, as >vell as of the ridges 
found in such othei species of Oc^/oda as possess them, a\j11 be found 
given by Miers in the Annals and Magazine of Natuial Histoiy Vol 
X, 1882 Dana, 111 the volume describing the Cnutana of the United 
States Exploiing Ex]>edition, wiitts of the genus Dc ypodu— “ These 
sjiccies are able to make a sound, by means ol a senes of minute ridges 
on the inner surface of tlichand, vvhudi acts like a lasj) against a pioini- 
nent edge on the second joint of the same pan of legs ” He hovvevei 
gives no d{scii[)tion of the sound jiroduced In the Adniinisti.ition 
Report of the Marine Huivey of India for 1891-92, Suigeon-Captain 
A Vlcock 1 elates his experiences of the musical powens of the red 
(hypodfi mnnooio, and with this solitaiy exception, I am unable to 
find any iccoid of similar poweis having been observed in any other of 
the Ocypodes 

In (hypoda rtinftphfhnlma the stiidulating organ consists of a 
iidge co,iistly sti i.dcd above, finely striated below', borne on the inner 
surface of the hand of the laigw* chela This ridgo is nibbed across a 
‘smooth raised iidge on the ischium of the same chela, and by slowly 
rubbing the ojiposed lulges togetbei, and placing the crab over the 
mouth of a vvide-nciked bottle to act, like the crab’s biinow, as a 
resonator, an exact reproduction of the sound emitted by the crab, 
iluiing life, can be obtained One bright hot sunshiny morning m Nov- 
embei, as 1 was walking along the shore of Bingaioo, one of the Lakadivm 
Islands, winch is only occaMonnlly visited by the inhabitants of the 
other islands of the same atoll, I was surprised to hear a loud Cloak¬ 
ing noise, that ajipeaied to proceed from the edge of the scrub jungle 
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that cowrs the island At first I imagined it must be caused by frogs, 
so perfectly did ij lesemblo the cioaking of these animals However, 
on tracing the sound to i^s source, I discovered that it proceeded from 
the biu’rows of the Ocypodo ciabs whicl^ here fimgod the beach at 
high-water mark These buri-ows are fiequently, in coial sand, veiy 
vide at their mouths (6 to8 ms ), and then tapei gradually <lownwards, 
so thftt they act is excellent lesonatois The cause of the stiidulation 
of the ci abs was by utt means appaiont, the animals were all lying 
hidden in then burrows, and^ seveial v ere cixiaking at the same time, 
us if m concert • 


Natnial Tlistonj Nule's fiom ih Ttoijal Tndum Manne Siiriey Stonnm ^ In- 
lebhqafoiy' Comvuinde} G F Oldham, Ji N, eomnmnding —Senes 
II, No 13 A Nno lhachiopod By A Aloock, Supirixthmieist OF 
aiiE I^^1AN MrsFUM 

PLATE VIII 

I 

[Kpcoivod and Rend, 4 th Jnlj' J 

Of the liiacJnopoda of Indian wateis but little appears to be 
known Lwqnia and Ctama have been repoiied fiom the shallows, and a 
small species of T( i eh alula l\m —but not veiy commoulj—been met with 
olf Ceylon m 20-30 fathoms I myself, in the coiiise of foui seasons 
systematic dr(>dgiiig, 1888-1892, on boaid the “ Invest igatoi,” only once 
met with a Biachiopod — a minute species of I'ocln alula —tliedged in 
1891 in the Laccadive Sea, at 805-880 fathoms, on a bottom ot 
Globigeiina oo/e A certain amount of luteiest, tlicietore, attaches 
to any “ finds ” in these waters ol lepresentatives ot this ancient 
class of animals 

The species dcsciibod in the sequel is a T< nhalula of lemuikable 
size, dieclged in the Laccadive-JVlaldive basin, oil the island Uliganu ol 
the Noitherii Maldive atoll, at a depth of 719 fathoms, on a bottom of 
hue coial sand The species is i epicsented, unfortunately, only by a 
tlead shell, vhieli however was quite peifect 

TEREBRATULA, Llhwyd 

Teiebiatula Joliannis-DaviBi, n sp , Plate VIII 

Shell ppifofm, mequilateial, thin but stiong, its suiface smooth 
except for the concentric lines of giowth, and micioscopically 
punctate in coloui pnrple-biowu. 
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The shell is retnai^ble in being iite^'ailliteml, havmg a |pBll*inark« 
ed bulge to the left side (the shell he(bg h€dd ^entr^i Valre downwfkrds 
and beak x^omtmg baokwards) ' and this asjbtttnetr^ is Bfaojrn by the 
lines of growth to haYe existed finm an early peiiod of Jife 

The dorsal valve is shgfitly more convex than the ventral, and 
both valves have the margin simple, entire, and broadly turned over 
and bevelled all round. 

Internally, the dorsal valve has very proiniivenl cardinal processes, 
and d small slender loop, the greatest ^convexity of which does not 
reach forwai^d beyond the first fifth* of the length of tlio shell. 

The ventral vAlvc has a rc-eurved beak which conceals the small 
deltidinm, the latter consisting of a single piece transvei'sely stnated, 
and the beak being truncated by a thick-edged foiamcn 

Gieatest length of the shell 73 milhm., gi'eatcst breadth 68 
milhm 

I have named this species after the groat Elizabethan navigator 
John Davis, who appears to have been the first English explorer to 
take an intoi'est in the Maldive Islands • 

The plate explains itself. 
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The collection described in the piesent paper numbers 96 species, 
exclusive of Fagnndeat dredged m the Laccadive Sea and Bay of Bengal, 
in two seasons, 189J-92 and 1893-94, at depths ranging from 91 to 1,370 
fathoms * 

Of these 96 species, 31 appear to be undosenbed, while 15 are now 
to the Indian fauna 

Among what we itigard as now foims, the most inleiestmg are—(1) 
Engystenopus^ a deep-sea Steuopid, diffoiing from Stempns chiefly in 
the simple unseguieiited caipopoditea and piopodites, and the simple 
claw-liko dactyli, of the 4th and 5th pairs of trunk-legs ; (2) Bafhynn- 
kyrisfcbi a Galatheid, which differs from Manidopsis only m having fbe 
2nd, 3id, and 4tli pairs of trunk-legs sub-oheliform, and (3) Archaeo- 
plax, a Gonoplamd (?) crab of a lemarkably antique facies, which 
apjiears to be closely connected also with Cymopolxa. 

Among the species new to the Indian Fauna, the following, whu h 

^ A faw species dredged in previoub years have been inUuded ip spetial 
instances 
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belong also to genera not before recorded from Indian waters, are 
worthy of mention — Petalqphthahnus, Senthesicymus, Eiconaxzus, Oalo- 
cansy Uroptychus, and JSlhustna Oaloca'iis is represented in our collec¬ 
tion by the cosmopolitan Calocani> macandrecSf Bell We have figured 
onr thiee new genenc typ^s (Plate IX ) on account of their greater 
impoifcance , but hguies aio being prepared of all our new species, and 
wo hope that they will be published in next year’s issue (Part III ) of 
IlliistiatiOTis of the Zoology of the Inveshqator Figures of the new 
spctjcs of (rhjphoaangou and of Pcnlachele&, among which those referred 
to III the piLsiMit papci (with one exception)willbefound,arepub- 
lihlied in “ lllp&tiations of the. Zoology of the R IMS. JnvesHgatoTf 
P,iit IT,” now m couiso of issue 


List of the “ favesligato} ” Dieilqinq Sfatwni refeiredto in the present paper 


Station 
N Lin L 1)01 

f 

Position 

Depth in 
tatlionis 

Nalnre of 
Bottom 

Bottom 

Tcm 

peraturo 

J'alir 

IIG 

Antlannm Soa Lit 11° 25' 5" N, 
L«)nL< 17' (>" L 

405 

Gioen mnd 

47" 

m/m 

Lid idi\( Sc 1 r .t 11,° 35' 15" N , 
Lon^ 7Z° 2' 5*”' L 

1,U0 

Coral mud 

37 6" 

122 

liiotjidivn Si'a, fni 12° 5' 35'N , 
L(.j)<> 71° r/ 50" L 

8(55-880 

Globigcnna oo7e 

42" 

121, 

Liift idivc Sc L, Lat J0°47'45"N, 
Lode: 72' tO'20" 1-1 

705 

Largo debus of 
Ileef Coral 

P 

125 

IjOcc irlno Sci, Lat 10“ 7' 50" N, 
Lo/if? 74" 12' 30" E 

1,250 

Blue mud 

36" 

12u 

Lictwlive H(n, L.vt 8° 49' 0" N, 
loi)« 72’’18'45" E 

1,370 

Coral mud 

36° 

127 

li ir c adivo Sea, off the Island ot 
Miuuikoy 

1,200 

Globigeiina and 
Coral 0070 

P 

128 

on Lc lion, Lat 6° 68' N , Long 77° 
20' 50" E 

902 

Green mud 

? 

12') 

Hay of llcingal, off Ooclaiaii Delta 

270 

Mud 

61° 

1 10 

Illy of Detigil, off (lodavaii Delta 

258-281 

Mud 

61" 

ni 

Uay ot Dougil, Ijat 10" 01' N, 
Long 81°25'E 

410 

Mud 

45 5" 

132 

Illy ol Boogal, Lat 12° 50' N, 
Lon;- 81° 30' E 

475 

Mud 

46 5" 

1J5 

Late idiTO Sta, Lat 15" 29' N, 
Long 72°41'E 

559 

Foiattiiuilera in 
Gieuii mud 

47-’ 

141- 

Lac c Mhre Sea, Iwal 15" 05' 06" N , 
Long 72° 48' 10" E 

172 

Sand 

f 

115 

Lac t idwe St a Lat 15" 05' 03" N , 
Long 73° 3b'10" E 

690 

Gieon mud 

? 

150 

Oft the NortlKiu Maldivt Atoll, 
Lit r 05' J5" N , Long 75"04' E 

719 

Pine Coral Sand 

? 

151 

Oil (Jolombo 

142-400 

Mud 

? 

150 

11 . 1 ^ ol Bongil, Lat 11° 05' 65" N , 
Long 80" 25' 30" E 

112 

Mnd 

p 
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Station 

Number 

•Position 

• 

Depth in 
latiionia 

Natin 0 of 
Bottom 

Bottom 

'lorn 

pel aim ej 
Falu 

162 

Bay of Bengal, Lat 13° Gl' 12" N , 
Long 80° 28' 12" E 

w ' ■ ' ' 

113-250 

Mud 

9 

16^ 

Bay ot Bcngil, Lit 13° 45'38" N , 
Long 80" 29' 37" E 

210 

Mml. 

? 

164 

Bay ol Bengal, Rat 13° 41'27" N, 
Long 80° 32' E 

195-210 

Mad 

61 2° 

166 

Bay ot Bengal, Lat 13"' 34' 55" N i 
Long 80^ 32' 12" E 

133 

iind 

618° 

109 

Bay, ot Bong i1, Lat IJ” 05' 27" N , 
Long 80° 33' 41", E 

91 

Sand btuils, and 
Mud 

? 

170 

Bay ot Bengal, T.at 13° 01' 06" N , 
Long 80’36' 5G" B 

107 

Sand Cinders and 
Mad 

9 

173 

Bay of Bengal, Off Tiiucomiileo 

‘200-3 ")0 

Giopn Mild 

53°- to 8’ 

173 

Bay of Be ug il, Off Ti incom lU • 

(.09 

Blown mud 

U‘ 

176 

Laetailne Sc.i, Eat 11° 17'06"N, 
Long 73° 57' 30" E 

1070 

Green Mud 

37 5’ 

177 

Lac( adive Sea, Lat 13° 47' 40" N , 
Vng 73°07'E 

G3G 

Oioen Mud 

412’ 


MALACOSTRACA 
Ordei SCHIZOPODA 
Family Lophogastridse. 

Gnathoi'uausia, Suhm. 

1 Gnathophausia zoma^ Sulim, G O Sais 
G O Sars, ‘Challengei* Schi/opoda, p 41, pi vi, ligs 6-10, au<l A AIiluc- 
Edwards, Rec Pig Crust pi. 7. 

This species, which is new to the record of the Indian fauna, has 
been dredged in the Laccadive Sea at Station 128, 902 tins , and Station 
150,719fms 

It aiipeais piobable, from a compuiison of the typo of Gnalhophaima 
Sarstt, Wood-Mason, which was founded on au mjuied specimen, with 
these poifectly preserved specimens, that the lattoi species should be 
included here. • 

^nrsANOPODi, IMw, G O Sais. 

2. Thysanopoda obtubifions, G 0 Sars 
G 0 Sars, ‘Challenger’ Scliizopoda, p 102, pi xvm, tigs 1-14 
A lai ge female was dredged in the Laccadive Sea, Station 125, 
1,250 fms 

The colour m life was smoky pink 
This species is new to the Indian fauna. 
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Family MySldflB. 

Petalophthalmus, Willemoes-Siihui. 

3 Petalophthalmus armiqer^ Willemoes-Subm 

Willemoes Sahm, Trans Lin/* Soo (2) i 40, pi vni, and G 0 Sars, ‘ Challen¬ 
ger ’ Solnzopoda, p 174, pi xxxii, figs 1-9 

A male, 32 mm long, from tho Laccadive Sea (Station 12&’), 902 
fms., agrees exactly with tho figures and descrif tions of this remarkable 
species from the tropical Atlantic. 

. Older DEC APOD A 

Sub order MACPURA 
Tribe PENjaiDEA 
Family PsnseidSB. 

Sub-family Paiapenmna 
PAKAPBNiEDS, S I Smith 

S 1 Smith, Rop U S Fish Comm for 1885, (1886), p [81] 

4 Parapinseus fissmus, (Sp Bto ) 

PenmisJissurus, Sp Bto, ‘Challenger’ Macrura, p 263, pi xxxTi, fig 1 

Thw species occurred ( d* aud 9 ) at Station 166, in the Bay of 
Bengal, 133 fathoms. 

The branchial foimula is — 


>mite 

Podobr 

Arthrobr 

Pleurobr 

Total 

Vlll 

1 

2 

0 

3 

i\ 

0 

2 

1 

3 

X 

0 (Ep.) 

2 

1 

3 4-Bp 

XI 

0(Ep) 

2 

1 

3 + Ep. 

XU 

0 

2 

1 

.3 

X111 

0 

1 

1 

2 

XIV 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 11 5 . 

Metapenjics, Wood Mason 

• 

Wood Mason, Ann Mag Nat Hist, October, 1891, p 271 

5 Metapen sens contger, Wood-Mason. 

Wood-Mason, Ann Mag Nat Hist, October, 1891, p 272 

17 + 2 Ep. 

This species occurred m 
between 100 and 250 fms. 

almost every 

haul in the Bay of Bengal 
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6. Metapenseus rectacutus^ (Sp Bte ) 

Penieus rectacutm, Bte, ‘ Challenger ’ Maerura, p 266, pi xxxvi, fig 2, 
$ only • 

This species is as common as the proileding, in the Bay of Bengal, 
between 100 and 250 fms Oui female specimens we have little hesi¬ 
tation* m identifying with Spence Bate’s descriptions and figures, 
which lepresent the fenjp,le only, the male, apparently, not having been 
dredged by the ‘ Challenger, ’ but the males with which our females 
are constantly associated appear to agiee in every detail, except in the 
form of the antennulaiy flagella, with Spence Bate’s figures and de¬ 
scription of Penmis serrahis In all our males the outer anteonulary 
flagellum is much longer than the inner, and is as mneh longer than 
the carapace as this is longer than the inner flagellum The innei 
flagellum, again, has its base curved to form a rigid semi-circular hoop, 
the convexity of which is vertioally downwards, and the distal end of 
which, at the junction with the straight portion of the flagellum, is 
thickened aifd strongly le-cuived 

As Spence Bate does not mention the male of Penmts rectaeutus, 
and as he records that the females, for which he establishes the species, 
were also found associated, as in our^case, with Penseus serratus, from 
which he separated them only on account of certain differences in the 
“ thelycum,” it is not unreasonable to suspect, m the light of our fur¬ 
ther extended observations, that Penseus (Metapensem) serratus and 
rectacutus may be male and female of a single species 

Sub-family Solenocerwa 
SoLtNOCEBA, Lucas 
7 Solenoma hextii^ Wood-Mason 

Wood Mason, Aim Mag Nat Hist, Fob 1891, p 188, and Oct 1891, p 275 

This species is oharactenstic of the Bay of Bengal, at and near 
100 fms 

Solenocera agassiiti, Faxon, Bull Mus Comp Zool Vol XXIV, 
No 7, 1893, p 211, would appear to be extremely near to, if not iden¬ 
tical with, this species 

In the largest specimens of 8 hextii the sub-equal antennulary 
flagella are from half to three-fifths the length of the carapace, mea- 
sui ed m the mid-dorsal line without the rostrum, and there are 7 or 8 
teeth on the rostrum and carina This species is being figured for 
next year’s issue of the ‘ Illustrations ’ of the ‘ Investigator.’ 
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Haltpoeus, Spence Bate 
8 Hahporm mqualis, Sp. Bate. 

Spence Bate, ‘Challenger’ Macrura, p 286, pi jdi, fig 1. 

Specimens were again obtained in the Bay of Bengal, at Station 
164, 195-210 fras ' 

9 Hahpoius vtllosus, n sp 

Agioes in almost every paiticular with Sp, 

Bto (‘Challengoi ’ Macrura, p 288, pi xlii, fig 1), but lias not only 
the carapace but also tho abdora^inal toiga and pleuiea densely covered 
with fine flexablo spinulcs and setce The entiie integument is 
membranous or conaccous Tho iostium is also longer, and although 
strongly arched, has the tip porrect m its eutiie extent—posteiior 
caiina included—thcie are only 6-8 spines 

Tho branchial formula is — • 


>mite 

Podobr. 

Aithiobr 

Pleurobr 

Total 

Vlll 

1 

2 

0 

3 

IX 

0(Fp) 

2 

1 

3-hEp 

X 

0(Ep) 

2 

1 

3-|-Ep. 

XI 

0 (Ep ) 

2 

1 

3-hEp 

Xll 

0(Ep) 

2 

1 

3 + Ep 

XI11 

0(Ep) 

2 

1 

3-1-Ep 

XIV 

0 (Ep ) 

0 

1 

1-fBp. 


1 

12 

6 

19-f-6Ep 


Fiom the Laccadive Sea, Stations 121 and 127,1,140 fms. and 
1,200 fms, lespectively 

10 Uahporus mici opSj (S I Smith) 

Hymenopenjem mtcrnps, S I Smith, Rep U S Fish Comm, 1884, p 413, 
pi x,fig 1, and 1880, p [84], pi xvi, fig 8, and Wood-Mason, Ann Mag, Nat, 
Hist, Feb 1891, p 188, and Oct 1891, p 277 

From tho Laccadive Sea, Stations 122 and 176, 880 fms. and 
1,070 fms, lespectively. 

Sub-family Aiutseina. 

Aeistaus, Duvernoy, Wood-Mason 
11 Aristmis seinidentatus^ (Sp Bate). 

Hemtpenveua senudentatus, Sp Bate,‘Challonger’ Macroia, p 305, pi zliz, 
fig 1 

Aristdsus semidentatus, Wood-Mason, Ann Mag Nat. Hist, Oct. 1891, p 280 

This species is common in the Bay of Bengal, between 160 and 
300 fms. 
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12. Aiistmis crassipes, Wood-Mason 
Wood-Mason, Ann Mag Nat Hist, Oot 1891, pp 281, 282, fig 7 
Asm vinlis (Sp Bte), and Anstxua semtdentaius (Sp 

Bte ), BO also in this species, the rostrum m the female is, in proportion, 
much longer than it is m the male, ^copt in young specimens. 
Another remaikable sexual difference, besides the much greater size 
of the female, and one that is found m all thi’eo species, is to be seen 
in the condition of tho v^^ternal maxillipods Those appendages in tho 
male are romaikably robust, the thiee terminal segments especially 
being greatly thickened and broadened the anteio-exteinal angle of 
tho propodite is prolonged to foim a coarse spine 'wltich is surmounted 
by a blush of haiis, while the dactylopodite is truncated or actually 
inflated at tip and doubly enived, (forming a singular crook in Anstxus 
rrasbipcs) In tho leniiile the maxillipods are of the ordinary slender 
form, except that then stjlifoim dactylopodito has its base expanded 
and notched, suggesting the idea that it forms with the crooked dacty- 
1ns of tho male a prehensile appaiatus In all of the throe species 
mentioned, namely Aiistmu'i vtrthb, A semidentattis^ and A ciampe?, 
the endopodite of tho second plcopoda is trihd or tripartite, con&'&tiug, 
from before backwaids, of—(1) a broad scoop-like plate, (2) a tooth- 
liko blade that closes upon the scoop, and (3) a raultiarticulate 
flagellum 

Aristjiopsis, Wood-Mason 

13 Arist8eops%s edwa')dsiana (Johnson) 

Wood Mason, Ann Mag Nat Hist, Oot 1891, pp 283-284 fig 8, (see syno- 
nomy), and 111 Zool H. M I M 8 Investigator, Crastaooa, pi i. 

This species occuired m tho Bay of Bengal, Station 132, 475 fms , 
and in tho Laccadive Sea, Station J2i , 705 fms 

Hemiplnieus, Spence Bate 

14 Hampenieus carpenterx, Wood-Mason 
Wood-Mason, Ann Mag Nat lIist,Fcb 1891, p 189, and Oct 1891, p 286 

A young male fiorn the Laccadive Sea, Station 127 1,200 fms. 

Sub-family Bcntlicsxcymina 
Benthesicymus, S]>ence Bate. 

15 Benthesicymus catmmatus, S I. Smith, 

8 I. Smith, Rop U S Fish Coram for 1882 (1884), p 396 

A Single specimen, apparently identical with the above species, 
was dredged in the Laccadne Sea at Station 128,902 fms It is now 
to the Indian fauna 
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Family 8er£festid». 

SBRaSSTES, Edw • 

16 Seigestes himlcatus. Wood-Mason 

Wood Mason, Ann Mag Nat|Hist, Nov 1891, p 368 

Bay of Bengal, Station 132,475 fms ^ 

17 Sergestes robustus, Sir#tli. 

S T Smith, Rep U S Fish Comm, 1882, (1884), p 416, pi viii, figs 3-6, 
and 1886, (1886), p [93], pi xx, fig* 6, and Ball Mas Comp Zool, x, p 97 
pi XVI, figs 5-8# * • 

Colour in life, crimson. 

Laccadive Sea and Bay of Bengal Stations 128, 172, and 177 , 
902 fins , 200-350 fms , and 036 fms^, respectively 

New to the Indian fauna 

18 Sergestes hamtfer, n sp 

In many respects showing a resemblance to S diapontius, Sp Bte. 
‘Challenger’ Macrura, p 399, pi Ixxii, fig 3, and to iS penennkit, id 
tbid , p 418, pi Ixxvi, fig 3 

The extreme length of the membranous carapace is about equal 
to the combined length of the hist five abdominal somites. The ros¬ 
trum is about half the length of the eye-stalks, and ends in a sharp 
point Tho oye-stalks aie about two-thirds tho length of the first 
]omt of the anteiiuulaiy peduncles, and tho eyes aie not expanded. 

The anteimulary peduncles, which aie over two-thirda the length of 
the caiapace, have the two basal joints stout, and the third joint, which is 
the longest, slender and tapering the outer fiagellum is longer than 
the animal, the inner is not as long as the cyc-stalk The acute point 
of the antennary scale reaches neaily to the end of the antennulary 
peduncle The 2nd maxilhpeds are stout but short, being not longer 
than the combined ischium and merus of tho next pan the three 
terminal joints are peimanently flexed in relation to the merus. 

The external maxilhpeds ^far exceed all the other appendages in 
length and stoutness, and exceed the total length of the animal their 
ischium and met us are singularly coarse, and ate honzoiitally com¬ 
pressed their cat pus and two succeeding joints, on the othei hand, are 
slendei, and foim a delicate flagellum, which is permanently flexed in 
ielation to the tiuncated merus their propus is four jointed, and is 
armed on its flexor suiface, as is the distal end of the carpus, with 
loug lecutvcd aciculai spines similai in size and foim to the dactylus 
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The thoracic legs are all abort and slender the 2iid and Sid pans, 
which are the longest, are only about half the length of the external 
maxillipeds, aand are distinctly cheLite the 4tli pair have tlio tliioo 
terminal joints retnaikably compressed and lamellar the 5lh pair aie 
about half the length of the carapace ^ 

The abdominal terga are all faintly grooved along the middle hue 
The setose telsou IS ^laidly two-thuds the length of the acute luteinal 
uropod the external ur#pod is quite unarmed 

Fiom the Laccadive Sea, Station 126, l,370fathoms 

Tube STENOPIDEA • , 

F.iinily Stenopidse 
ErjuvsriiNorus, n gen 

As Stenopus, but with siiiiplo *claw-liko dactyh to the fourth and 
fifth pairs of tiunk logs, which also have all their joints simple and 
unsegmented, and with the third pan of trunk logs lernaikably slender 
as fai as the*piopodus The extciual maxillipeds aie of the oidiuaiy 
pedifuim shape 

19 Enqy'itennpns pah)iipes\ n sp., Plate IX , fig 1 

Eiitiio suif.ico, except for a few definitely situated spines, chiefly on 
coitaiu of the appendages, poifectly smooth and polished 

The caiapace, raeasuied in the middle lino without thoiostinin, 
IS about half the length ot the abdomen its fiontal bolder on eitlu i 

Side of the lostrumis, like the posteiior bolder, strongly cmaigmate, 
and IS aimed at each antero-lateial angle with a pair of small spmclets 
its legions, with the except ion of ilie gistiic, aio ill d( fined The 
rostinra, which icaches to about the middle of the second joint of tlio 
antonnulaiy peduncle, has a 'ijiglit double curve its cone ive upper 
bolder beais miraorous very close sbaip equal seiiations, and its convex 
loAver bolder lias a single spine laige enough to mike the lostrum, 
when viewed fioiii the side, appeal bifid on the fiont part of the well- 
defined gastiic region, on eiihei side qf the base of the rostiura, is a 
procumbent aciculai spine Of the abdominal toiga the thud is of 
predominant sue The angular abdominil pleuim have tbo edge dis¬ 
tantly and unevenly spinulate I'lie telson is similar in shape and 
sub-equal lu size to tlio lobes of the swirameiet The eyo-stalks aro 
veiy short—about half the length^of the free portion of the lostrum 
the corncee aie small, opaque, and deficient in pigment 

The antennalary peduncles are between one-third and one-half 
the length of the caiapacc the sub-equal antennulary flagella aro moie 
J 11 20 
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than half as long again as the entire animal The basal joint of the 
antcnnoB is spiny at the antero-external angle, as is also the outer 
bolder of the antennal scale, this last being more than half the length 
of the carapace and being fiingod with set® of great length along its 
inner border The mandib'-ilar palps are not apparent in the undis- 
soctod specimen The external maxilhpcds are pediform, and are 
hairy along tlie inuci edge tliciv segments arc all simple and undivided, 
and their tips leach to the end of the antennal >,ca1e. 

The ti aiik logs arc bilaterally symmetrical the first three pairs 
are chelate and have the carpus 16ng, the first two pairs being very 
slender, and the thud pair als6 being slender as far as the chelaa, which 
are enoimonsly expanded Those of the first pair aie not much longer 
than the external raaxillipeds, those of the second pan exceed by about 
onc-thiid ol tlicu longtli those of the first, while those of the th ird 
pair arc longci by the extent of the dactylus than the entire animal 
In this pair the basis isehmm and carpus aic long and slender, and the 
two last-named joints liave both the inner and the outer bolder dis¬ 
tantly and sharply spinate, the carpus hecoming suddenly inflated at 
its distal end for the support of the huge choloo these chelai are sym- 
mctitcal, hut aic not quite similai m oveiy detail, the fiugois of the 
one being moie closely ajiposalile than those of the other To describe 
these chel.o moie lu detail—they form a good deal more than one-third 
of the entile extent of the thud pair of legs, and their greatest breadth, 
aeioss the palm, isiatlier moio than the gioatcst breadth of the 
abdomen the palms aio compressed, with the edges almost carinate 
and distally fiiudy spinato the fingers, which are considerably longer 
than the p'llni and are also thin and compressed, have their outside 
edges seiiatcd in the pioximal half, and the apposed edges smooth, 
except foi one oi two coarse teeth, or tubercles, at the base in one 
pail a laige tubercle on the propus fits m between two large tubercles 
on the opposite finger, while in the other pair—the pair in which tho 
hngeis can be completely apposed—there is but one small tubercle on 
each fingei The fomth and fifth pairs of trunk legs are slender, are 
about equal in length to the third pair minus tho chelro, and end each 
in a simple claw-like dactylus in both pairs all the joints consist of 
single noil segmented pieces 

The abominal appendages exhibit nothing unusual The caudal 
swiniinerot is somewhat of the Astaeidean type, tho blades being 
sub-equal, and being very similar iii size and shape to the telson the 
outer edge of the exopodito is strongly and sharply seiTated 

A single female, about 31 millim long from tip of rostrum to tip 
of telson, fiom tho Bay of Bengal, off Timcomullce, Station 172, 
200- 350 fins 
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The colours in hfo wore body salmon-red, flecked slis^litly with 
white, third jiair of^ trunk legs with white nodes and salmon-puik 
internodes • 

Tribe CAJlWIfA. 

^ Family 61yphocrangonid39. 

Gii 1 PiiocBANOON, A Milno-Edwards 
20 Glyphocrangm investigator is, Wood-Mason 

Wood Mason, Ann Mag Nat Hist, Feb 1891, p 191, and Illustrations Zool 
RIMS' Investigator,’ pi vi, fig 3 * * i 

This species is of fiequent occuiionco in the Bay of Bengal, being 
taken this year at Stations 130, 131, and 162, 281 fms, 410 fms 
and 145-260 fms , lospectivoly. , 

21 Glypliocmngon intestigatons, vai andamanensis, Wood-Mason 

Wood Mas^n, Ann Mag Nat Ilist, Nov 1891, p 356, and Ill Zool 11 I M 8 
‘ Investigator,’ pi vi, fig 2 

Uiedgod this year mtho Gulf of Manaar, Station 151, J42-400 Ims. 

I 

22 GlypJion angon pimnonota, Wood-Mason 

Wood Mason, Ann Mag Nat IIi8t,Feb 1891, p 102, and Ill Zool RIMS 
‘ Investigator,’ pi vi, fig 1 

Taken in the Laccadive Sea, Station 122, 865-880 fms 

23 Glyphociangon hasiacauda, Sp Bto 

Spence Bate, ‘Challenger’ Macrnra, p 619, pi zoiii, fig 5 

From the Bay of Bengal, Station 173,609 fms 

Colour m life, pale salmoiiiiod. 

New to the Indian fauna 

24 Glyphocrangon cetea, n sp 

Belonging to the late Piofessor Wood-Mason’s 3rd section of the 
genus, where it is very close to Glyphocrangon cceca^ but depaiting even 
more widely than that species from the topical form, especially in le- 
gard to the eyes, which are quite degenerate 

The entire surface of the trunk and tail is smooth The char¬ 
acteristic carapacial crests are reduced to lows of insignificant tulier- 
cles, with the exception of the lateial ciests winch, though fami, aro 
entire The compressed spine at the autero-extornal angles of tlie 
carapace, or, to adopt Professor Wood-Mason’s tcimmology, the spine 
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of the anterior moiety of the fourth or lateral crest on each side, is of 
Im^e size, and IS romaikably oblique fiom its bi^e a small spine at 
the fiont limit of tho bianchiostegal legion projects obliquely down- 
w^rds and inwards Tho external oibital oi antennal spine is remark¬ 
ably small and iiieonspicuc^js The rostium projects considerably 
bejond tho end of the antennulary peduncle it has tho usual two pairs 
of marginal spines which, however, are very small, the posterior paii 
especially being little more than tubercles ,r 

The abdominal teiga have the sculptuiing almost obsolete tho 
liKst has its fiont edge rugose , the second and third are quite smooth , 
tho fouith ini,ts posteiior half, and the hftli and sixth throughout, are 
faintly carinated, the two latter also having some almost obliterated 
sculpturing Tho abdominal plourre have the free edge bluntly spinate, 
and the snifaco liaidly pciceptibly lugose 

Tho eye-stalks are short, even tor tho genus, and the cornea?, which 
arc quite devoid of pigment, are but one-fifth tho length of the fiee 
poition of the rostium in diamotei 

The antennal scales stand out reraaikably fiee fiom tho carapace 
thioiighont, and aio sub-circulai in form 

Tho other appendages present nothing rcraaikable, except those 
that foTrathe swimrnerot—those being very slendei, and being much 
shoitei than the telson 

Laccadive Sea, Station 150, 719 fms 

Family Crangonidse. 

Ceangon, Fabr 

25 Gianqon bengalenstt,, Wood-Mason 
Wood Mason, Ann Mag Nat Tlist, Nov 1891, p 360 

Ray of Bengal, Stations 162 and 170, 145 to 250 fms , and 107 fins 
icspoctivcdy 


FRi0N0CE\Na0N, Wood-Masou 

26 Fnonoaangon ommaiosteres, Wood-Mason 
Wood Mason, Ann Mag Nat Hist, Nov 1891, p 362 

An ovigcrous female, about 30 mm long, from the Bay of Bengal, 
Station 172,200 to 350 fms , differs from the single known male taken 
in the Andaman Sea (Station 116, 405 fms ) m the following paili- 
eulais —thoseiialed gastric crest is six-toothed, the caiapace is less 
than one-thud the total length, the abdomen is vastly broader. The 
eggs aie lemarkably huge 
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In the original description, the 3rd and 4th pnns of legs arc by 
mistake, for the 4th and 6 th, stated to be more robust than the second 
the 3id pan,of legs are, ns stated at the outset, of the usual Crangonme 
form, and are remarkably fililoim * 

This curious blind Ciaugonid will ^e figured in the issue of the 
“ Illusti ations of the Zoology of the RIMS ‘ luvestigatoi” novr 
m pidjiaiation 

• 

Family Psalidopodidae 

PsAnrooPUS, TVood-IMason 

• I 

27 r^ahdopus sptmoevhi^, Wood-Mason 

Wood Mason, Aim Mag Nat Hist, April 1892, p 274, pi xir, figa S-fia, 8, 
pi XV , figs 1-10 

A fine male of this remarkable speues was taken at Station 177 
in the Laccadive Sea, 636 fins • 

• Family Alpheidae 

Ai.piieus, Fabi 

28 A Iplieus mairoskeJesy n sp 

Distinguished fiom all other species by the form of tlio great 
chelipeds, w'hich aio of singular tenuity, equally in all their segments, 
the laiger cheliped having a long suh-cylmdiical tapering hand, and 
exceedingly short tingeis. 

The integument, though firmly chitini/ed, is vciy thin The eyes 
are markedly dihcient m pigment The Ihickoned outei flagellum of 
the antennnles has the usual abi aptly tilifoira ending, up to and 
aiound which it is thickly fiingcd with set® of romaikablo length and 
Bilknicss 

The chelipeds are romaikahlo for then gieat length—in the 
laigest specimen tlie^-^ aie considoiably longei than the body—foi their 
comparative tenuity, for then stiaightness, and for their smoothness— 
then setae being so few and so hne as to be invisible to the nuked eye 
The hands only are ftsymmotncal in the laigoi hand, which may be 
right or left, the fingers are only a third the length of the sub-cylin- 
diical tapering palm, and half the length of the meiopodite, and the 
palm is from one-thiid to more than onc-half the length of the animal 
111 the smallci hand the fingers aie erpial in length to tho palm, which 
18 not one-sixth the length of the animal, and are two-thirds the length 
of the meiopodite In tho larger hand also the fingers are compressed, 
the dactylus is carinated, and carries a small tooth that fits into a 
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foramen in the apposed finger in the smaller hand the fingers are 
slender, sub-cyhndrical, and elegantly curved. ,The second pair of 
pereiopods are also remarkable for their length and slendorness they 
aie of the typical form, having a long 5-articulate carpus 

Colouis in spirit, ivory White m life, transparent blood red 

From the Bay of Bengal, Station J29 (off Godavari) 270 fma, 

and Station 162 (off Pnlicat), 146-260 fms This remarkable species 

also appears in the collections of previous yeas from the “Swatch” 

193 fms , and fiom the Andaman Sea, 103 fms 

• 

, FamJy Pandalidse 

Pandalus, Leach. 

29 Pandalus marhus, A Milne-£dwaids 

A Mi1ne«Edward3 Rec Fig Crust, and Wood-Mason and Alcock, Ann. Mag 
Nat Hist, May 1802, p 3(59 

Sovei al specimens that we identify with this species, from Station 
151, off Colombo, 142 to 400 fms 

30 Pandalus, sp 

With the above was dredged a single mutilated specimen whicli 
so far as identification is possible, is somewhat like Pandalus stylopm, 
A M -E , Rec Fig Cr ust 

IIkieeocaupus, a Milnc-Edvvaids 

31 ITeterocarpus alphonsi, Sp Bte 

Spence Bate, ‘ Challenger ’ Maornra, p 632, pi cxii, fig 1, and Wood Mason 
Ann Mag Nat Hist, Fob, 1801, p 196, and May 1892, p 367 

Laccadive Sea, Stafion 177, 636 fms 

32. Heterocarpus gibhosus, Sp Bte 

Spence^ate, ‘Challenger’ Maorura, p 634, pi cxii, fig 2, and Wood-Mason 
and Alcock, Ann Mag Nat Hist, May 1892, pp 868 and 369, fig 6 

Bay of Bengal, Station 162, 145 to 250 fms 

33 Meterocarpus incannatus, n sp 

Near II gibhosus, from which it is readily distmgmahed by its 
smaller size, and by the indistinctness of the lower lateral canna, 
which fades completely before reaching the posterior half of the 
carapace. 
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The median doisal carina is only less prominent than that of 
jET gibhosus it hear| behind the limit of the oibit five or six teeth, 
while on the •up-curved rostrum—which is moie than five-sixths the 
length of the carapace measuied in the niid-dorsal line—are six or 
seven dorsal teeth, and seven (male) to te/ (female) vential teeth. 

The upper lateral canna is prominent, and is curved just as in 
H gihtoms, and is rot coufluent with the strong antennal spine. The 
lower lateral carma, Miliich is continuous with the vei j prominent 
hianchiostegal spine, ends in the anterior half of the cai apace 

The abdominal terga, as in II giihosus, H alemndrt, H Imvis, and 
H, hmigatm, ate all nou-caiinate and non»Bpiuate thh doyieased telson, 
which IS eijual in length to the uropods, has four pans of marginal, 
and seveial hirgei toiminal, spines 

The appendages quite lebenihlo those of H gibhosus, except that 
the sub-equal antenuulary flagella are moie than throe-fourths the 
length of the body, rostrum included 

The branohial foi inula is identical with that of H yibbosus and 
JT alphonn, and is as follows — 
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A male and two ovigerous females fiom the Laccadive Soa, Station 
J22, 880 f ms 

Coloui m life, pink 

PliiiSIONika, Spence Bate 
34 f Plesionika btfuica, n. sp. 

Carapace smooth, dorsally cannated in rather more than its outer 
half, the caiina having four teeth behind the limit of the oibit, while 
the up-curved rostrum, which is about two-thirds the length of the 
carapace measured in the mid-dorsal line, has three oi four doisal and 
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five ventral teeth all these teeth are large and d’stant There is a 
strong antennal spine, but the branohiostegal spin^ is almost obsolete. 

The pleon is little compressed, and the abdominal terga are smooth 
and are not produced posteriorly, except the sixth, which forms a shoit 
blunt tooth on either side Vf the telson The depressed telson, which 
is almost as long as the uropods, has four pairs of lateral, and several 
teiminal spinelets, the outermost of the terminal spinelets on each side 
being of remaikable length and strength. k. 

The eyes aie large and remform The other appendages resemble 
those of Meterocarpm gibhosus The branchial formula is identical with 
that of the th“'ee species of Htferocarpus in oui collection, the pieuro- 
branch of the IX th somite, which according to Spence Bate (‘Challenger ’ 
Macrura, p 653) distinguishes Plesionika from Iletetocaipus, being cer¬ 
tainly present in all the species identified by the late Piofessor Wood- 
Mason and ourselves as Heterocaipm Two ovigerous females, from tho 
Laccadive Sea, Station 177 , 636 fms 

Colour in life, red 


Family Acanthephyridse 

AcANTniiPH’v RA, A Milne-Edwards 
35 Acanihephyra armata, A M -E , var Jimbriata, W -M. 

Wood-Mason, Ann Mag Nat Hist, May, 1892, p 369, fig 2, and Ill Zool 
‘ Investigator,’ Crastacoa, pi in , fig 1 

Two magnificent males, both over 7 inches long, from tho Bay of 
Bengal, Station 132, 475 fms , and a smaller one, 5 inches long, from 
Station 135, off the Malabar Coast, 559 fms 

In all our specimens there are only four dorsal spines at tho base 
of the rostrum, and the single vential spine aiises midway between tho 
base and the apex of the rostrum, and tho legs are most iemaikably 
setose 


36 Acanihephyra sanguinea^ Wood-Mason 
Wood-Mason, Atm Mag Nat Hist, May 1892, p 358^ fig 1 

Laccadive Sea, Stations 122 and 128,880 and 902 fms , respectively 

37 Acanihephyra hrachytelsoms, Sp Bte. 

Sponce Bato, * Challongor ’ Macrura, p 763, pi oxxvi, fig 7 , Wood Mason, Ann 
Mag. Nat Hist, May 1892, pp 362, 863, fig, 4, and Ill Zool. * Investigator,’ 
Crastaoea, pi m, fig 2. * 

This species is common lu the Laccadive Sea, fiom 753 to 902 fms. 
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Hoplophorus, Edw 

38 Hoplophoius graciUrostns, A M-Bdw. 

A Milne-E^wards, Ann Sci Nat Zool, 1881, (6) xi 4 p 6, andHeo Fig Crust., 
and Wood-Mason, Ann Mag Nat Hist, May 1893, p 865 (soe B>aon ) 

This species is faiily coiumon m the Bay of Bengal, from 145 to 
609 fms As pi eviously mentioned, it would appear to live at no great 
distance below the sux’face 

family Falseiuomdse. 

Palaimonella, Dana 
39 Palmtnonella laccadivensu, n sp* 

Distinguished by the remaikablo shortness of the liarpus of the 
second pair of chelipeds, which is shoiter even than in Spence Bate's 
doubtful genus Bi acJiycatpus 

The up-curved rostium, which*pro]ecta just beyond the tip of tho 
antennalary peduncles, and nearly i caches the tip of the antennal scale, 
has ton dorsal teeth—two or three of which are on the gastiic region— 
and two vential teeth near the middle of its free portion Tho anten¬ 
nal spine, though veiy distinct, is not nearly so largo as tho hepatic 

At the tip of the tclson are six ^spines, throe on cither side of tho 
middle line, the middle one of each triad being much tho longest 

The spine on the basal joint of tho peduncles of the tiiflagellate 
antennules is very distinct, as is also that on tho basal joint of tho an- 
tennary peduncles, and that at the tip of the antennal scale 

The pediform external maxillipeds are exceedingly slender. Tho 
first pair of legs are the slioitest and most slendoi of the five, and end 
in slender chelm the second pair are the longest and stoutest, but aio 
quite slender as far as the carpus, tho hands alone being moderately 
infiated, with cylindrical palms Those hands aic not symmetrical, 
that on one side having its palm twice as stoat and one-thiid again 
as long as its fellow, or as long as the carapace, or one-thud the total 
length of tho body the carpus is extiemely shoxt, on noithci side being 
as much as one-fouith as long as the palm of tho larger hand. 

An egg-laden female, 23 millim. long, was dredged m the 
Laccadive Sea, Statioif 124, 705 fms. 

Colour m life, pink. 

Family Fasiphffiids 

Pasiphaa, Saviguy, Edw. 

40 Pasiphxa sivado^ (Risso). 

For Bynonomy, oto, see Wood Mason, Ann Mag Nat Hist, Fob 1893, p 161. 

Buy of Bengal, Station 172, 200 to 350 fms. 

J Ji 2l 
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41 Pasiphsea unispinoaa, Wood-Mason. 

Wood*Maaon, Ann Mag Nat. HisfciFeb 1893, p 163, and lU Zool. * Inveatiga- 
toi,’ Crastaoea, pi iii, fig 7 ^ 

Bay of Bengal, Station 172,200 to 350 fnis 

V 

PABAPASIPHaiA, S I Smith 

I 

42 Parapasvphsea (Eupasiphsea) lahrostns, Wood-Mason 

Wood-Maaon, Ann Mag Nat Hist, Feb 1891, p 196, and Feb 1893, p. 166, 
fig 2 

A socon^ example of this^fine species was dredged in the liaccadive 
Sea, Station 145, 696 fms. 

43 Parapasiphssa (Eupasiphsea) gilesii, Wood-Mason. 

Wood Mason, Ann Mag Nat Hi8t,Jeb 1893, p 166, and III Zool. ‘ Invesliga* 
toi,’ Crastacca, pi iii, fig 8 

Bay of Bengal, Station 145,696 fms 

PsATHiROCARis, Wood-Mason 

44 Psathyrocatu ftagihs, Wood-Mason 

Wood Mason, Ann Mag Nat Hist, Feb 1893, p 171, pi X , XI 

Laccadive Sea, Station 114, 172 fms , and Bay of Bengal, Station 
173, 609 fms 


45 Psathyrocaris platyophthalmus, n sp 

Differs from Psathyiocans fragihs only in the following particu¬ 
lars, so far as can ho judged from a smglo specimon destitute of tlio 
second «ud fouith pairs of legs — 

(1) The eye-stalks, instead of l?eing moderately depressed and 
not much broader than deep, are extiemely depressed, being twice 
as bioad as deep, (2) the cornose, instead of being indistinctly leui- 
foim and bioadly visible fioni above, are markedly reniform and only 
visible fiom above as a thin descent, (3) the exopoditcs of the 
pleopods, instead of being about twenty times as long as the eudopo- 
dites, aie not ten times as long 

Colours in life, crimson lake 

The single specimen measures 93 mm from tip of rostrum to tip 
of telson, and cariies six eggs (also crimson lake in the fresh state) 
any one of which has a major diameter, even after contraction in spirit, 
ol 6mm 

Laccadive Sea, Station 124, 705 fms. 
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46 Psathyrocans plumoaa, n sp 

DifBers from P^aihyrocans fragihs only in the following par- 
ticnlars — • 

(1) The entire integument is covered with a fine very short down, 
instead of being quite smooth, and the appendages m general, instead 
of being sparsely and very finely setaceous, aie thickly and coaisely 
setacedua, (2) the ivstiura is longer, projecting beyond the eyes, in¬ 
stead of being shortei thr^ the eye-stalks, but is otherwise dorsally ser¬ 
rated and ventrally ciliated, as m the other species, (3) the eyes are 
less pigmented, (4) the antcnnulary* peduncles, instead of being al¬ 
most devoid of set®, are thickly setose—the “ stylocduto especially, 
(5) the antennary scale is laigoi, and its innei edge is coarsely, instead 
of finely, setose, (6) the external maxilhpods, instead of being finely 
and sparsely setose, are thickly fringed with very coai so sette, and 
their dactylopodito, instead of boin^ narrowly lanceolate and nearly 
bare, has the form of a broadly Idnceolate brush, (7) the large chela 
of the second pan of legs, instead of being plainly shorter than the 
palm, is as fong as the palm, and instead of having setiforra teeth 
that are hardly visible to the naked eye, has plainly visible acicular 
teeth—those of the largei senes beii^g particularly strong, (8) the 
cxopodites of the abdominal appendages, instead of having setae of 
micioscopic tenuity, have the set® vciy coarse 

Laccadive Sea, Station 128, 902 1ms. 

47 Ptathyrocans infirma, Wood-Mason MS (name only ) 

The integument is quite smooth, and the appendages have fine silky 
set®, as in P.fr^qihs and P platijophlhalnius, and, as m P platyoph- 
thalmus, the endopoditos of the abdominal appendages are laige relatively 
to the exopodites but the present spocios is distinguished from all its 
congeners by the form of the rtistium and of the carpopodites of the 
fiist two pans of trunk logs 

The lostium, instead of being flush with the carapace, is strongly 
humped or arclicd it is finely sei rated dorsally, and setose ventrally, 
as in all the other specjics, and does not equal the eyes in length The 
pediform external maxillipeds have nariowly lanceolate and finely 
setose dactyli, as in P fiagthi and P plafyophthalmua 

The two fiist pans of trunk-legs m gencial form resemble those 
of tlie other species, but in both pairs the carpopodite is ovoid and 
receives the meial articulation at its middle, like the handle of a ciutoli 
on the dorsal aspect of the merns, just behind this ai ticnlation, is 
either an eminence or a large spine The larger cheliped of the second 
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pair of legs also differs from that of other species with which compari¬ 
son IS possible in the following points —(1) it is relatively shorter, 
being only about half the length of the animal, instead of being nearly 
or quite as long as the animal, (2) its meropodite has its lower edge 
closely and regularly spinaio, instead of being quite smooth, (3) its 
chela, instead of being at leal.t three-quarters the length of the palm, 
is only half the length of the palm, and (4) its setiform teeth, instead 
of being in two legular senes of different sizes, are all of one size 

As already stated, the endopodites of tlie abdominal appendages 
(Jst to 6th) are laigo, being frpm one-fourth to one sixth the length 
of the exopod ites 

Colour in life, crimson. 

Andaman Sen, Station 116,405 fms. 

Key to the species of Psathyrocaeis 

I * Rostrum straight carpnpodites of both pairs of 
chelipods of the oidinaiy form, and articulating 
with the moiopoditos in the oidmary manncl — 

2 ^ ** Eye-stdlks moderately depressed eyes in¬ 
distinctly renifoim exopodites of ab¬ 
dominal appendages about twenty times as 
long as the endopodites — 
a t Integument perfectly smooth appen¬ 
dages with spai sc silky set® , P fragths. 

b, t Integument closely and finely pubes¬ 
cent appendages thickly and coarsely 
setaceous ... . P. plumosa. 

2 ** Eye-stalks laminar eyes markedly reni- 

form exopodites of abdominal appen¬ 
dages not ten times as long as the endopo¬ 
dites . . . P platyophthalmus 

H * Rostrum dot sally arehed carpopodites of both pairs 
of chclipeds ovoid and forming a movable crutch- 
handle articulation with the meropodites ... P injirma 

Family Nematocftrcimds 

Nematocaeoinus, a. Milne-Edwards. 

48 Neniatocareinus gracths, Sp Bte 
Spence Bate, ‘ Challonger ’ Macrura, p 816, pi. cxmu , fig 8, 

A common species in the Laccadive Sea between 600 and 700 fms 
Colour m life, red 
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49. Nematocareinus produetiiSf Sp Bte 

Spenoe Bate,' Challenger ’ Macrara, p 810, pi. cxxxii, fig 6 

Laccadiy^e Soa, Illation 125 1,250 ftns Rew to the Indian fauna 

Colour in life, deep crimson 

60. Nematocarcinus tenu^eSf Sp. Bfco 

S{f>noe Bate,' Challenger’ Maornra, p 812, pi cxxxu , fig 6 , and WOod^Mason, 
Atm Mag Nut Uiat, Feb 1^01, p 197 

Colour m life, bright orange 

Laccadive Sea, Station 127, 1,200 fms. 

Tube ASTAOrOEA * i 
Family Homaridse 
PHOJiiitus, A MilnO'lildwards 

51 Phohei US csectis, A. Milno-Edwards, var 6M6Zms, Wood-Mason. 

Wood MuBon, Ann Mug Nat Hist, Feb 1891, p 197 

A fine fSmale fiom Station 177, Laccadive Soa, 636 fms 

The Indian Museum now possesses both male and female of this 
rare and beautiful form, the male havjing been taken in 1800, in the 
Laccadive Soa, at 740 fms , close to the spot whore tho female was 
dredged this year 

Nepdropsis, Wood-Mason. 

52. Nephropsis stewartii, Wood-Mason 

Wood-Mason, J A S B , 1873, Vol xlu , Pt ii, p 39, pi iv, and Ann Mag 
Nat Hist, (t) xii, 1873, p 69, and A Milne Edwards, Ann Sci. Nat Zool, (6) xix, 
pi XX , figs l»3 

A fine female, from the 13ay of Bengal, Station 129,270 fms. 

53. Nephropsi* cuipenten, Wood-Mason, 

Wood Mason, Proceedings A S B , 1885, p 70 

This species differs from W atewaihi, specimens of the same size 
and sex being compaicd, m the following particulais — 

1 Tho carapacGbis longer and very much broader, its breadth 
being about f its length, instead of loss than § its length as in N 
stewartM This is due to the greater inflation of the branchial regions 
and tho much less vertical disposition of the branchiostegite, and may 
])erhaps bo merely apoU mortem difference due to the less rigid nature 
of the exoskeleton 

2 The cervical suture is nariow, deep, almost discontmuons 
atioss the mid-dorsal icgion, and V-shaped, instead of being, as in 
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N stewarhi, broad, perfectly oontinuous across the mid-dorsal region, 
and very bioadly U-shaped 

3. The rostram is much shorter and straights instead of being 
I the total extent of the caiapace and doubly curved as in AT stewarht, 
it IS not much more than the total length of the carapace, and is 
almost straight, besides bein^‘truncated at tip tho lateial spines of the 
rostium, again, instead of being in the posterior half, are in the anterior 
half. 

4. The abdominal terga, instead of lieing quite flush as m 
N siewarki, are, from tho third to the sixth inclusive, marked with a 
low fore-and-aft co* ina, 

6. Tho a^tennulary peduncles, instead of being between | and | 
the length of the rostium as in N stewarta^ are almost equal in length 
to the lostrum, and the antemiulaiy flagella, instead of being little raoie 
than half the length of the carapace, are equal to the length of the 
cai apace behind the lateral spines of the rostrum 

6 . The colour in life, as lecoided by Dr Giles, is ivory-white with 
orange-red maikings * Bay of Bengal, Station 162,145 ti5 250 fms 

64 Nephropsls atlanhca^ Norman. 

Norman, P R S, TDdimb, 1881—82, Vol xi, p 681, and Wood Mason and 
Alcock, Ann Mug Nit Ilist, Feb 1891, p 198, fig 4 

The lateral armature of the rostrum is extremely variable, es¬ 
pecially in the female, in which sox the lostrum is, occasionally, entirely 
unarmed 

The ai mature of the abdominal pleuroc also vanes, tho second 
pleura, in tho female, being sometimes devoid of a spine on tho front 
edge. 

Laccadive Sea, Station 145,696 fms., and Station 177, 636 fms 

Tribe THALASSINIDEA. 

Family Axildae 
lliicoNAXius, Spence Bate 

55 Eicotiaxms kermadect, Sp. Bte , var laocadtvensis 

« 

Etconaxius hermadec%, Sp Bte , ‘Challenger’ Macrura, p 43, pi v, fig 3 

A male and a female (the latter carrying large eggs), from the 
Laccadive Sea, Station 124, 706 fms,, differ from Spenoe Bate’s figures 

* The colonration, like that of Nephtops andamantcus, and of more than one 
species of Munidopstb, vanes somewhat, the speoimons taken this year having been 
coloured pink, with white auteuuales and antennas, and with two whito tnboicles 
ou back. 
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and description only m having the meiopodite of the large ohelipeds 
unarmed, instead of aimed distally "Witli a large spine. 

Length, 20 milllm 

Goloui in life, milk white 

Family C8tlllSbll8i^Sld8B. 

, Calocaris, Bell 

56 i^Oalocaiis mniandicee, Bell. 

Boll, British Stalk eyed Orastacea, p 233, , S I Smith, Trans Connect. 

Acad Soi.Vol V , p 56 (boo distiibntion), Kuk, Tr N Z Inst, xi, 1878, p 401 , 
Lovett, Zoologist, (3) ix , 1883, p IG , Ortmann,^ool Jahrb ,• vi, ]802, p 60 (soo 
distribation) 

A small (33 milhm ) but nearly peifect specimen of tins widely 
ranging species was dredged in the Laccadive Sea, Station 177, 636 fms , 
bottom temperature 44 2° Fahr. 

In recoiding this new addition to the Indian fauna we may be 
permitted again i]^tice its remaikably wide area of distribution 
First diedged in Loch Fyne and neighbouring waters up to 180 fms , 
afterwards in Scandinavian waters up to 217 fms {fide Oitniann, 1 c ), 
and then in the Gulf of Si Lawrence‘at 190 fins , it was in 1878 re- 
poited (Kuk, I c ) fiom the Antipodes, two dead specimens having 
been found on the coast of New Zealand. 

Callianassa, Leach, A. Milne-Edwards 
57 Callianassa csecigena, n sp 

Belongs to M Milne-Edwards’ fiist section of the genus (A Milne- 
Edwards, Nouv Aichiv du Mus , VI, 1870, p 75), m which it stands 
alone in having no tiaeo of corncse, although the eyestalks aie well 
developed and of the usuaMoim It is otheiwise close to 0 gigasy 

Dana 

The carapace, which is loss than one-third the total length of the 
body, 18 of the t)pical foim, and ends in an cwjute triangular rostrum 
that reaches to the end of the eyestalks—these being about the total 
len</th of the caiapace The middle of the three segments into which 
the carapace is longitudinally divided is gently cannated, the carina 
culminating, near the posterior border, in a largo strong upstanding 
tooth Of the abdominal terga no two are at all alike either in size 
or shape The fiist, which is the nariowest and by far the shortest and 
has all its angles cockled upwaids, is not two-fifths the length of the 
second which is considerably the longest the second, which is half the 
length of the oai apace (rostrum included), has its poiteio-latoral angles 
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spinate the third to the sixth incliisiTe all have on either side, near 
the antero-lateral angle, a sharp recunent declivous spme (rudimentary 
pleura?). the third fouitli and fifth are broad, the sixth is long and 
naiiow the telson is as long as the sixth tergum, and is' larger ttian 
either of the uropods 

The eycstalks are of thefusual pctaloid shape, and, as already men¬ 
tioned, are devoid of any trace of a (.cornea „ 

The external maxillipeds are broadly pediform—the ischium being 
produced at its postero-internal angle to foiin an opeiculura the 
dactylus forms a large, almost cu'culni, plate, thickly beset with hairs 
Of the first pair of Jirunk-legs the right is many times larger than the left, 
and has the fiJilowmg peculiarities of structure —the ischium is spinate 
along its lowoi edge the merus has a single small uncinate spine, placed 
infeio-exteinally, at its proximal end the carpus is considerably less 
than h,alf the length of the palm of ,the hand, and has two small spines 
at its lower angle the band is longer and broader than the carapace, 
the palm is carinated along both the upper and the lower edge, the lowci 
edge being also finely seriated the dactylus, whtch is loE^fer than the 
‘ pollex,’ IS equal in length to the palm, is broadly phalanged, bolh 
outside and inside, above, and has, on its eutting smface, at the proxi¬ 
mal end, two shoit rows of coarse crenulations, the outer of which 
IS continued into a sharp edged ridge the ‘pollex’ has at its base, close 
to the dactylar aitioulation, a strong sharp tooth 

The smallci cholipod ot the fiist pair resembles its fellow as to the 
ischium and mei us , but the carpus is more than ^ the length, and the 
fingers nearly twice the length, of the palm the fingers, besides being 
relatively much longer, aie also much straightor, and, except for a 
single tooth at the base of the pollex, are unarmed 

The second to fourth pairs of trunk-legs much resemble those of 
C. gigas the fifth pair ends m a brush, which owing to the minute¬ 
ness of the dactylus is only minutely and obscuiely sub-cholate 

The first pair of abdominal legs (in the female) are short fihform 
and forked, the outer fork being filiform, the inner being very short, 
truncate, and ending in a tuft of hairs The second to fifth pairs 
inclusive are very broadly lamellar, the oxopo^lites and ondopoditcs 
being nearly equal m size in every case the inner edge of the eudo- 
podite carries, near the middle, a small styhform appendage. 

Colours m life, ivory wlute with some scattered yellow-ochre 
flecks 

A single female, 65 millim long from tip of rostrum to end of 
telson, was dredged in the Bay of Bengal, at Station 172, 200 to 
350 fms • 
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Tnbe ERYONTIDBA, 

. Family Eryontidse. 

FENTAGHf.LEs, Spence Bate. 

58 Pentackelea phosphorus, Alcock. 

Alcook, Ann Mag Nat Hist, March, 1894,p^241, and Ill. Zool 'Investigator, 
Crnsta^ea, pt II, pi nu, fig 2 

• 

Bay of Bengal, StaMon 172, 200 to 36(5 fms., and Laccadive Sea, 
Station 145,696 fms,, and Station 177, 636 fms 

The male is much smaller than the female 

. • 

0 

59. Pentacheles henitn, Alcock 

Alcook, Ann Mag Nat Hist, March, 1894, p 237. 

Laccadive Sea, Station 160, 719 fms. 

Tribe 80YLLAMDEA, 

* Family ScyllaridsB. 

Arcius, Dana 

60 ArUus onentahs, Sp Bte. 

Sponoo Bate, ‘ Challenger’ Maornra, p 68, PI «, fig 4 

Bay of Bengal, Station 169 , 91 fms 

New to the Indian fauna. 

61 Arctus rubens, n sp 

Close to A mitewns, Dana 

Carapace slightly longer thin broad its surface, as in A 
tuherculatus, Sp Bte, is ofnamentod with sqnamiform granules which 
are especially numerous on tlhe prominent median carina, and aie 
especially laigc and numerous on the branchial regions laterally 
The lateral dorsal carmro are very pi eminent anterioily, wliere they 
overhang the orbit as largo spines the antero-lateral spines of the 
carapace are also very,prominent 

The posteiior bolder of the carapace, like that of each of the fiist 
three abdominal terga, is deeply excised m the middle line 

The sternum is traversed, fore and aft, by a row of sharp tuber¬ 
cles—one on each somite—which together form a regularly interruptod 
caiina 

The second to fifth abdominal terga are sharply, canuated, the 
canna in the case of the second and third bifurcating.behind, and in the 
.T. II 22 
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case of the fourth and fifth hein^ produced over the succeeding tergum 
to form a blunt spine. The sides and lateral margins of the terga, like 
the posterior borders of the pleurae, are irregularl/lobulate or crenulate. 
The second 3 omt of the antennae is deeply sculptured ahoye, being 
traversed obliquely by two equally strong and salient nbs its free 
margins are sharply serrate ^ The fourth joint of the antennae has its 
antero-lateral margin 7-digitate * 

The external maxillipods, and the trunl^-legs, are much stouter 
than in any other Indian species. 

A single female from the Gulf of Manar, Station 151, 142 to 400 

fms. 

Colour lA life, light rose madder above, white below. 

Family Falmuridse. 

Panulikus, Gray. 

62. Panuhrus angulatus, Sp Bto 
Spenoo Bate, ‘Challenger’ Macrara, p 81, pi xi, figa 2, 3, 4 «■ 

Numerous fine specimens from the Gulf of Manar, Station 150, 
142 to 400 fms 

New to the Indian fauna 

Tnbe ANOMALA 

Families PaguridsB and Farapaguridse. 

Our collections in these families are the largest over made by the 
‘ Investigator’ in a single season, and we have been fortunate enough to 
secure the co-operation of Professor J R Henderson in working them 
out. Professor Henderson’s Report will bo published separately. 

Family Oalatheidse. 

Munida, Leach 

63. Munida squamosut Hndrsn, var. proUxa, Alcock 
Alcoolc, Ann. Mag Nat Hist, April, 1894, p 322. 

A number of fine specimens, of both sexes, fiom the Gulf of Manar, 
Station 151, 142 to 400 fms. 

Munidopsis, Whiteaves. 

64. Mumdopsia sfyhrostns, Wood-Mason 

Wood-Mason, Ann Mag Nat. Hist., F3b, 1891, p 201, and Aloook, op, ett 
April, 1894, p. 328 , 

Laccadive Sea, Station 177,630 fms. 
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65 Munidopm dasypus, Alcock 

Aloock, Ann Mag. fTat. Hiat, Afml, 1894, p 829. 

Laccadive Sea, Station 177, 636 fms 

66 Munxdopsis scohtndf Alcock. 

Aloook, Ann Mag Nat Hist , April, 1^4, p 330 

Bay of Bengal, Station 162, 145 to 250 fraa. 

Colours in life, white with orange-red markings. 

. ^ • 

• 67 Munidopsis poseidonia^ n sp. * 

The dorsal integument of body and appendages finely scabrous 
beneath the usual pubescence. 

The rostrum, which is about one-third the length of the carapace 
proper, is convexly laminar, cannated, and trifid at tip 

The oar|paco is elliptical, convex, and traversed fore-and-aft by a 
median raultispinate ridge,—^many of the spines being bifid and trifid 
the frontal margin is convex and bears two spines, one above the base 
of either antenna, while just below the frontal margin, between the 
antenna and the eye, is a spine neaily as long as the eye the lateral 
margins in front of the cervical groove are sharply quadndentate—the 
anterior of the four spines having a second spine to its inner side, 
while behind the cervical groove they are multispinate the posterior 
margin, like the front edge of the second and third abdominal torga, 
is multispinate in addition to the spines already noticed there is a 
pair of large spines on the gastric region, and there are some small 
spinules on the after margin of the cervical groove. 

The eye-stalks are not prolonged beyond the cornea, and are 
movable The meropodite of* the external maxillipeds has, on its 
inner edge near the proximal end, two large unciform spines, and, at 
the distal end of its outei edge, another laige spine. The chelipeds 
slightly exceed the fully extended body in length, and are slender 
the ischiopodite has two distal spmelcts, one above, the other below, the 
meropodite has thiee senes of thornlike spines along its upper and 
inner surface the carpopodito has a distal ring of spines, and a row of 
spmules along its inner edge the hand is smooth, the fingers being 
about three-fourths the length of the palm The second to the fourth 
thoracic legs have the meropodite and carpopodite spiny along the front 
edge, and the dactyli, which are about half the length of the propodites, 
of the usual form 
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Length of fully extended body 53*5 millim., of chelipeds 58 
millim Bay of Bengal, Station 163, 210 fms 

This species is nearest related to Mumdo^sia s&ohina. 

68 Munidojjsts trifida, Hndrsn 

Henderson, 'Challenger* Anomnra, p 166, pi xyi, fig 2 , 

We identify with thi*i species a single |pinale specimen from the 
Laccadive Sea, Station 177, 636 fms 

Now to the Indian fauna. 

i 

[69 Mumdopais htmia, n. sp 

Closely resembles M ti ifida, Henderson, from which it differs in 
the following paiticulars —The middle tooth of the trifid rostium is 
lelatively longer there is a large spine on the cardiac region the fiont 
edges of the *8000116 to font th abdominal torga are armed in the middlo 
line, the second with a large hook-shaped spine, the thiid and fonith 
wit ha pair of spines the chelipeds are much loss spiny, the hand 
being quite smooth, and the carpus having only a pair of distal spines 
the carpopodites of the second to fouith legs have only a single spine, 
toiminal m position, on the front border 

Length of fully extended body 23 millim , of chelipeds 19 5 millim. 
Andaman Son, 240 to 375 fms 

This small species was dredged several years ago, hut was never 
dosci ibed or named Wo introduce it here as we wish to complete our 
account with a ‘ key * to the Indian species of the genus ] 


70 Munidopsis regiat n. sp 

f 

The entire dorsal surface both of body and of appendages is cover¬ 
ed with a lemarkably thick velvety down 

The rostrum, which is half the length of the carapace proper, is 
moderately broad, convex, carmated, and armed in its anterior half 
with a single pair of strong divergent spines. " 

The carapace is strongly semi-elliptical, and strongly convex, and 
IS traversed fore and aft in the middle line by a raised row of coarse 
spines—of which three are in the gastric region, one m the procardium 
and one in the postcardium—in addition to a pair of large spines, dis¬ 
posed transversely, in the front part of the gastric region. the frontal 
margin is convex, and is armed with two spines, one above the antenna 
on each side, while below the frontal margin a large spine is interpcMsed 
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between the eye and the antenna the lateral margins are deeply trilob- 
ed m front of the cervical groove, each lobe cnlminatmg in a spine, 
while behind the cei^ioal groove is a row of thiee smaller and succes¬ 
sively decreasing spmes the posterior border is broadly raised and 
multispmate 

Of the abdominal terga the second has, m the middle line, on the 
front»cdge, one strong tooth, while the thud and fourth have in the 
same situation a pair * m 

The eye-stalks are f?feely movable, and are not piolonged beyond 
their cornea The thoracic appendages have many long sotfe in addi¬ 
tion to the general investment of down The external maxillipeds 
have the raeropodite armed, on the inner border, near* the proximal 
end, with two very large unciform spines, and, on the outer border, 
distally, with a strong spine. The chelipeds aro considerably longer 
than the fully-extended body, but are stout the ihcbiopodifco has two 
distal spmes, one above, the other below tho moropodite has three 
series of strong spmos along its inner and upper suiface the carpopodito 
has a distal fing of teeth, and a few sharp tubeiclos on its uppoi and 
outer surface the hand is unarmed, the fingers being about two-thirda 
the length of the palm The second to fourth thoracic legs have tho 
meropodito and caipopodite spiny in all the dactylus is remarkably 
long (about two-thiida the length of the propodita) and remaikably 
haiiy on both edges, the posterior edge also being multispmate Tho 
telson, which, as is usual in this genus, appears quite plainly to consist 
of a somite and incompletely fused appendages, has its postero-lateral 
angles remaikably thickened and recuived, and its lateral borders 
thickly clothed with setae of a peculiarly fiim consistence and of a dark 
colour 

Colour m life, chalky pmk. 

Gulf of Mandi, Station 151,142 to 400 fms 

This IS a large species, the measurements of the single specimen 
being as follows — 

Length of fully extended body from tip of rosti um to end of telson 
111 millim Length, from tip of chelipeds to end of telson 205 millim. 

71. Munidopsis trachypus^ n. sp. 

Near M scahra, Faxon. 

Carapace and appendages everywhere closely, sharply, and evenly 
spinate. 

The rostrum, which is about one-third the length of the carapace, 
IB broadly lamellar and trifid, is finely serrated at the sides, and is 
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traversed by a finely serrated,carina that extends aninterrnptedly to 
the cervical groove 

The carapace is markedly convex and semi-e!^hptica1 the frontal 
margin is strongly convex and is armed with two spines, one above the 
base of the antenna on each side the lateral margins are mnltiserrate 
the posterior margin is raised, and, like the rest of the carapace, is 
sharply and evenly granular all the regions of the carapace are well 
delimited. ^ 

The abdominal terga are smooth, the tels^n alone, like the outer 
halves of the caudal swimmerets, being finely granular. 

The eyes are movable, and the eye-stalks are not prolonged beyond 
their cornea 'uhere is a considerable interval between them and the 
antenna, but no spine 

The antennal peduncles are remarkably slender, and are not longer 
than the eyes (which are not half «the length of the rostrum), the 
flagella appear to have been not longer than the carapace The external 
maxillipcds a;i;e small and slender the meiopodite has two large unci¬ 
form spines (the proximal one slightly bicuspid) on tile inner edge 
near the base, and a largo terminal spine on the outer edge 

The cholipeds are remarkably long and slender, being, even in 
the female, nearly twice the length of the fully extended body they 
are closely thorny, on every surface, up to the base of the fingers 
the palm is more than three times the length of the fingers The 
longest of tho second to fourth thoracic legs is not ranch more than 
half the length of the chelipeds all are densely spiny up to the remark¬ 
ably short dactyli, which are hardly one-fourth the length of the propo- 
dites a spine at the distal end of the meiopodite is pre-eminent m 
all 

Length of fully extended body 54 millim, of chelipeds 100 millim 
Golouis m life, pale salmon 

Laccadive Sea, Station 177,636 fms! 

[72. Munidopsis centrina, n. sp 

Belongs to the group Mumdopsis ahhemata, A« M -E , M hrevimanat 
Hndrsn, M, cthatay W.-M., and M. mcina, Faxon 

The carapace and appendages are remarkably acutely spinose, 
besides beating many'long coarse stifE setee 

The carapace is strongly semi-elliptical, and is about three times the 
length of the depressed, acute, simple, carmated, rostrum The strongly 
convex frontal margin bears four spines, a large one above the antenna 
on each side, and a smaller one betweeu and behind this and the 
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antero-lateral spine the lateral margins are broken by 5 large spines, 
3 of which are m the hepatio, and 2 m the branchial region the posteri¬ 
or margin is^raised l^ut smooth * on the gastrio region are two transverse 
rows of spines, four m each row, those of the middle pair of the front 
row being abont two-thirds the length of the rostrum. 

The abdominal terga are unarmed, b4t deeply cross-grooved 

The eye-stalks are short and immobile their lower, their outer, 
and their inner bordei;^ are all prolonged^hs spines beyond the cornea, 
the inner spine being more than half the length of the rostrum. The 
spines of the antennuiary and antennary peduncles are of remarkable 
size "fhe moropodito of the external* maxillipedfi is ^faintly throe¬ 
toothed along the inner edge The chelipeds are rather shorter than 
the ambulatory logs they are acutely spiny up to the hand, which has 
only the inner edge of the inflated palm slightly.spinato the fingers are 
very short and very broad The 2Ad to 4th logs are acutely spinate in 
every joint except the dactylus*, which however has the usual denta¬ 
tions on its posteiior margin 

Length of fully extended body 39 millim., of chelipods 26 5 millim. 
Bay of Bengal, 1520 fathoms. 

This species was obtained several years ago, but has never been 
described or named wo introduce it here to complete our survey of 
the genus in Indian waters ] 

[73 Munidopsis ptlosa^ Hndrsn 
Henderson,' Challenger ’ Anomnra, p 167} pi xvii, fig 5 

This species was dredged in the Andaman Sea, 480 fms, some 
years ago, and is now recorded as new to the Indian fauna ] 

[74 Mur^opsis arietina, n. sp. 

Belongs to the Munidopns abbreviata and bievimana group, but 
is distinguished fiom all its congeners by its enormous up-curved spiny 
Heterocarpus-hlce rostrum 

Carapace semi-elliptical The rostrum, which is acutely styhforra 
and strongly up-curved, is equal in length to the carapace, its tip reach¬ 
ing almost to the end of the fully extended chelipeds its sides are 
acutely but unsymmetncally spinate 

The convex frontal margin is unarmed, except for the antero-lateral 
spine the lateral margins besides this &pine are armed with a second 
spine in the hepatio region, and a third in the branchial. the posterior 
maigin is strongly spinate on the gastric region are two pairs of 
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spines—a Urge pair m jfront, and a small inconspionptis pfifir belimd: 
on the cardiac jregion also is a pair of small spinetr 

The abdominal terga are nncCrmed 

The eye*stalk8, which are slightly mobile, are prolonged internally' 
beyond the cornea to form a spine. The meropodite of iJte ecctemal 
maxillipeds has its inner e^ge faintly serrated The cheUpedS are 
rather shorter than the arabnlator^ legs, and have short broad bunds. 
The 2nd-4th legs have dactyli of the nsaal fo^. 

Length of fully extended body 27 5 millim., of cheKpeds 15 millim. 
Bay of Bengal, 1,520 fms ] 

a 

v> 

75 MunidopeiB ungmfera^ n. sp 

Distinguished from all its Indian congeners by the form of the 
dactyli of the 2nd-*4th legs, which are long and talon-like, having 
the posterior edge sharp and entire 

The carapace is quadi angular, its surface is coarsely granular, and 
it 18 traversed fore and aft by a median carina which is snVraounted by 
a few coarse spines the frontal margin is hardly convex and is quite 
unarmed, although below it, and between the eye and the antenna, is 
a spine the parallel lateral margins are acutely bilobed in fiont of the 
cervical groove, while behind it they are denticulated the postenoi 
margin is multi-spmate there is a pair of coarse spines on the gastric 
region 

Tho rostinm, which is about one-third the length of the carapace 
proper, is depressed, acute, carinated, and simple. 

The abdominal terga are unarmed 

The oyo-stalks are movable the inner margin forms a small papilla 
upon the summit of the cornea. Tho moiopodite of the external max- 
illipeds has three small teeth on its inner edge Tho ohelipeds m both 
sexes are equal to the fully extended body, and are longer and stouter 
than the other logs they are unarmed, except for a pair of small spines 
at the distal end of the meropodite the fingers are not much shoiter 
than the palm, and have the cutting edges dentate only near the distal 
end The 2nd-4th legs have the posteiior bolder of the meropodite 
serrated mall the dactyli are remarkable for their gi eat length—two- 
thirds that of the propodites, or more—for their long acute points, and 
for the sharp blade-Iike posteiior edges. 

This 18 a small species, ovigorous females measuring not more than 
25 millim. 

Colour, salmon-red to chestnut-brown. 

Bay of Bengal, Station 162, 145 to 250 fms. " . . 
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dALACANTHA, A. Milne-BSwards. 

76 ^Qalaeantha areolata, Wood-Mason 
Wood-Mason, Ann Mog Nat Hist^, Feb , 1891, p. 200 

The free end of the horizontal portion of the rostrum is not always 
minutely bifid, being sometimes minutely 4unltidentate. 

Iraccadive Sea, Station 176, 1,070 fms 

The Indian Museum now posscs^s perf^t specimens of both sexes. 

77 Qalacantha inveshgatons, n sp. 

Closely allied to 0 bellaf Henderson* from whioh it differs in the 
following particulars — * 

The carapace and appendages arc very much more closely scabrous, 
being everywhere covoicd with small sharp granulations m close con¬ 
tact, and the spines at the antero-lnteral angles are much longer and 
more acute the horizontal portion of the rostrum is so strongly bitid, 
that, when viewed from above, the rostrum appeals trihd all the abdomi¬ 
nal terga anc^pleurae, with the sole exception of the concealed fust 
tergum, are closely and sharply granular the fingers, though longer 
than the palm, are relatively shorter than in the Challongor species, 
and have the cutting edges quite straight the dactyli of the 2nd—4th 
thoracic legs have the posterior edge 15 to 17-dentato. 

Colours in life, body and cornese milky orange in spirit, white with 
an uniform dull blue-black suffusion 

Length of fully extended body 66 millim, of chelipods, 36 millim 

Laccadive Sea, Station 127,1,200 fms 

78 URorTVCHUS (A. Mxlne-Edw ), Henderson, 

Uroptychus nitidus, A. Milnc-Edwards. 

A Milne-Edwards, Boll. Mas Qprap Zool, Yol vui, 1880, p 62, and Hender¬ 
son, ‘ Challenger’ Anumnra, p 174, pi xxi, fig 6 

Laccadive Sea, Station 177, 636 fms 

Colours in life, uniform bright piuk 

New to the Indian fauna 

[Bathtanktuisies, n g 

As Mumdopsisj but with the trunk-legs, from the 2ad to the 4th, 
increasingly subcholiform m order of succession, the 4th pair being 
almost perfect subchelee, and with the trfio third joint (tho apparent 
second) of the antennal peduncle furnished at the antero-extcrnal angle 
with an unusually large spine. 

J 11 23 
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79. BathyanJcyristes spinosus, n sp. PI IX. fig. 2 

Carapace broad, depressed, rather broader behind than in front, 
but not. at all elliptical in shape its surface pilose, and* transversely 
rugose, especially on the bronchial regions, but not spinate The 
rostrum, which is more than )ialf the length of the carapace, is stoutly 
styliforni, upturned, and very acute The frontal margin of the caj^pace 
IS slightly excavated ab(^e the<■ eye (somewhat as m Aeglea)^ and 
almost tiansverse , it is unarmed, but a little ^entiad of it, between the 
eye and the antenna, is a stout spine the lateral margins of the carapace 
ai e deeply bilobei^ m front of the cervical gioove, each lobe ending 
in an acute spine, and a third smaller spine occuis immediately behind 
the cervical groove the posteiior bolder is broadly moulded, and 
unarmed The abdominal terga are peifectly smooth beneath a close 
fine pubescence, and ungrooved. , 

The ej?es are unpigmented the eyestalks are not prolonged beyond 
the cornea The antennules are exactly as in Munidopsis, the basal 
joint being inflated and strongly spinate All the joints of the antennal 
peduncle are strongly spinate, the spine at the antero-external angle 
of the true third joint being of significantly laige size. The mouth- 
parts resemble closely those of Mumdopus, the expodito of the 1st or 
anterior maxillipeds being without a flagellum. The external maxil- 
lipeds also aie much as in Munidopsis the antero-oxternal angles 
both of ischiopodito and of meropodite are strongly spiniform, as 
is also the antei o-infcrioi angle of the ischiopodite near the middle 
of the inner border of the meropodite is a single strong spine The 
trunk-legs are stout and densely hairy The chelipeds are longer 
than the other legs, but shorter than the fully extended body the 
ischiopodite has the inner border serrulate up to a distal terminal 
spine, and has also a distal tooth superiorly the meropodite is strongly 
and acutely spiny along its upper and inner, and the carpopodito along 
its inner side, both of these joints having a distal iing of spines the 
hand, which is a little longer than the fingers, has a few spmules along 
the inner border the fingei s are finely and evenly toothed, and ex¬ 
cavated ventially, just as in Munidopsis The 2nd—4th legs have 
the meropodite and carpopodite strongly spiniferous anteriorly in 
all, but especially m the fourth, the propodite is enlarged at its 
distal end and there has its posterior border produced to form a com¬ 
pressed dentigerous tubercle, against which the basal portion of the 
dactyluB can be flexed to form a sub-chela - m the second pair of legs 
the tubercle carries two or three teeth, in the third pair five or six, 
and in the fourth pau, which are almost typical sub-chelae, six or 
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seven the dactyh are stont, and are minutely serrated only in that 
part of their posterior border which is opposed to the tubercle on 
the propodite The fifth pair of truak«legs is of the ordinary Galatheid 
form * 

In the female the 2nd—5th pairs of (uniramous) abdominal appen¬ 
dages are present, laci easing in size from ^efoie backwards The telson 
and caudal swimmciets resemble those of Muntdopsts, etc. 

Length of fully-extended body 78 milhm^, of chelipeds 59 millim. 

Andaman Sea, off Rdis Island, 265 fms^ 

80 Bathyanlfynbtes levis, n sp 

Closely resembles the preceding species, from which ilF differs only m 
the following particulais —The rostinm is bioader and more depiessed, 
and IS only half the length of the carapace the cornea is relatively 
much laigei—^no pait of the cye-italk being -Risible from above the 
chelipeds aie much less spiny tlv 3 2nd—4th pairs of trunk-legs have 
tho meropodite and carpopodite quite unarmed, except for a distal spine 
above and beltow the abdominal terga aie in closer contact 

In the male tlio 1st and 2nd pairs of abdominal appendages resemble 
those of MumdopbiSj and the 3rd-*-5th pairs, as in MumdopstSy are 
minute ludimeuts 

Length 29 raillim of chelipeds 27 millim. 

Laccadive Sea, Station 177, 636 fms. 

Sub Order BRAOHYURA 

Tribe ANOMOLA. 

Family Ranmidae. 

LYitEinus, dc Haan. 

81 Lyreidus gracilis^ Wood-Mason. 

Wood-Mason, J A S B , Vol IX‘\ , pt ii, 1887, p 376 

Gulf of Manar, Station 151, 142-400 fms 

Family Dromidse. 

Dromjdia, Stimpson 
82 Diomicha Kendalh, n sp 

Carapace globular, covered, like the appendages, with a dense fine 
short yellowish fur. 

Tho rostrum is deeply bifid, and is without any trace of a median 
tooth the mai gins of the two teeth are strongly deflexed, and pass 
backwards to traverse obliquely the roof of the orbits as a prominent 
ridge, the point where they meet the upper margin of the 01 bit being 
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marked by a distinct notch the orbit is thus imperfectly snb-divided 
into two chambers, an inner lod^pug the root of the eye-stalks, and an 
onter into which the eye can be reflexed, much :^eoalllng the mode of 
formation of the orbit in Homola The inferior orbital tooth is small 
and inconspicuons 

The convex antcro-latera] margin of the carapace bears a few small 
distant granules, arranged in two sets separated by a slight indentation 
which probably corresponds to the anterior division of the cervical 
gioove, but only the last grWnle of the front'^et is at all conspicnous 
the equally convex postero-lateral margin is, like the branchiostegal re¬ 
gion, very finely granular The cervical groove, though not deep, is 
conspicuous it traverses the lateral wall of the carapace to end at the 
antennal fossa, enclosing between itself and the anteio-lateral border 
of the carapace two oval bosses the pterygostomian region internal to 
the groove is the most Coarsely graqular portion of the carapace. 

The sternal sulci unite opposite the base of the chelipeds. 

Tbo convexity of the cornea is markedly deficient in pigment 
The antennal flagellum is unusually long The eflersut bianchial 
opening is remarkably patulous The trunk-legs, m form and pro¬ 
portion, much resemble those of D. rumphti. In the chelipeds the 
meropodite has the edges finely and sharply granular, the granules 
encroaching slightly on the noighbonring surfaces, the carpus has the 
upper and outer surfaces finely granular, the granules being disposed 
in longitudinal hues, the hand is finely and distantly granular, and 
the fingers are very indistinctly dentate except at the tips 

Length of cai'apace 18 millim., breadth 19 milhm. 

Bay of Bengal, Station 159, 112 fms 

Family Homohdse. 

Homola, Loach. 

83. Homola megalops^ Alcock. 

Alcook, Ann Mag Nat Hist, May, 1894, p 408 

GulfofMandr, Station 151, 142-400 fms., and Bay of Bengal, 
Station 162, 145-250 fms 

Tnbe 0XY8T0MATA 
Family Donppidse 
Ethusa, Roux, 

84 Ethusa indica, Alcock 
• Alcock, Ann Mag Nat Hist, May, 1894, p 406 

This species, first dredged in the Bay of Bengal, at 240 fms , now 
appears in the Laccadive Sea, Station 145, 696 fms , and in the Gulf 
of Manar, Station 151, 142-400 fms. 
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Ethosina, Smith. 

85. Ethusina gractlipesy Miers 
Miers, * Challenger’*Braoh 7 aru, p 332, pi zxvui, fig. 3 

This species, dredged by the * Challenger ’ m the Araloi’a ISoa and 
neighbouring basins of the Eastern Archipelago at 700-1,425 fms, is 
now found in the Laccadive Sea, Station 1B7, 1,200 fms 

Rs colour m life was milk-white, with the tips of the legs faint 

p"* . ’ ' 

Family Leucosidse 

Randallia, Stimpson. 

86 Bandalha coronata^ n sp. 0 

Carapace globular, 6nely and closely granular beneath a dense 
pubescence Besides granules there are numerous conical tubeicles of 
nearly uniform, rather large, size,—^pne bordering upon the hepatic and 
pterygostomian regions, five on tJie branchial region, two rather larger 
than the others on the posterior border, one near the after limit of the 
gastric region, and two close together in the centre of the extremely 
well-defined cardiac region a ma 3 ority of these tubercles is disposed 
with such regularity and symmetry as to form a crown round the gas¬ 
tric region 

For the rest, the species very closely resembles Stimpson’s type 
(Boston Journal of Natural History, Vol. VI., 1860-1857, p 471, 
pi XX , fig 3), except that the front is much less produced, and that the 
cholipeds are much more finely granular 

Length of carapace 16 millim, breadth 17 millim., length of cheli* 
ped 23 millim 

Bay of Bengal, Station 159 , 112 fms 

Pabilia, Wood-Mason 

87. Panlia Alcockt, Wood-Mason. 

Wood-Mason, Ann Mag Nat Hist., March, 1891, p 264, and III Zool,‘In¬ 
vestigator,’ pi V , figs 3, 3a 

This species was taken at almost every haul in the Bay between 
91 and 250 fms 

The figure (fig 3^ m the ‘ Illustrations,' gives a very inadequate 
idea of this fine species. 

Family Galappidse 

Calappa, Fabr 

88 . Galena exanthematoaa, n. sp. 

Carapace oval, remarkably inflated, especially in the branchial re¬ 
gions which are marked o£E fiom the gasti’o-cardiac regions by a par- 
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ticularly deep farrow its lengfth is about two<tbirds its greatest 
breadth immediately in fiont of the lateral shields: its surface in the 
posterior half, except for a few marginal granules, » smooth, but in the 
anterior'half is covered with numerous large smooth isolated mammil¬ 
lary tubercles, which by their colouration (led base and shining yellow 
apex) exactly resemble ripe small-pox pustules In the posterior half 
of the carapace the place of these well-defined “pustules” is t 9 >ken 
by equally well-defined round or oval sligbtly-raised red patches, which 
exactly resemble the “ papules ” of the earlier^tage of small-pox 

The front is rather broad for Calappa, and is excavated, as usual, 
so as to appear b^lobed The aich of the antero-lateial margin is 
anteriorly faindily and irregularly orenulate, but posteriorly is bluntly 
dentate The clypeifotm expansions of the postero-lateral margins 
are little developed—hardly bieaking the general curve—and are 
armed each with seven or eight tpeth, all of which have a bluntly 
set rated edge The posterior margin proper—that part, namely, which 
IS co-extensive with the first abdominal segment—is finely beaded 

The abdomen resembles that of other species of theogenus, being 
narrow in both sexes, and the 3rd—5th segments m the male bemg 
fused, though distinctly recogni/iable 

The eyes and orbits, the antennules, and the antennae, conform to 
type, but the exteinal maxillipeds are even less operculiform than usual 
in the male sex The chelipeds have the usual form the transverse crest 
of the meius, which meets the lateral shield of the carapace at an angle 
very much wider than a nght angle, is well maiked, and is quadncuspid • 
the carpus and the palm, on their outer aspect, are maiked with “ pus¬ 
tules” similar to those on the anterior part of the carapace, the 
whole antero-infeiior suiface of the hand is closely covered with bead- 
like gianules the crest of the palm is sexcuspid the fingers have the 
usual dissimilarity, those of the light side being coaiser, and less 
mobile, those of the left side being slanderer, more finely and evenly 
toothed, and more mobile 

The second pair of abdominal appendages, in the male, are long and 
vermiform, and are enclosed each in a tube formed by the inrolhng of 
the parts of the first pair 

Two males—the largest measuring 116 raillim across the carapace 
proper, and 126 millim across the arch formed by the adducted cheh- 
peds—from Stations 169 and 170, 112 and 107 fms respectively aud 
thiee small females from Station 169, 91 fms 
‘ This species is remarkable among its congeners, not only from the 
unusual depth of its habitat, but also for its great size and remark¬ 
able colouiation 
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Mursia, Desm 

89 Murna hicnstimana, n ap 
Tina species boars ageneial resemblance to Mursia armata^ de Haan, 
but differs in the following particulars — 

The carapace is relatively wider, the lateral spines shorter and 
slenderer the granular prominences ouAtho upper surface form seven 
distiftct rows, the most external low losing itself on tho antero-supenor 
surface of the lateial spine, tho other lows^occupying the same position 
as m M aimata Tho rostrum ends ni thieo teeth, the middle one of 
which IS sharp and prominent, the lateral ones being moro obtuse than 
in M armata The antoio-latoral margips are armed with eleven den¬ 
ticles, the last of which is very small The postero-ffitoral margins 
are slightly cnstifoim and microscopically granular The posterior 
maigiti IS faintly tiilobed, the median lobe being haidly distinct, and 
the lateral lobes being more papillae^ and not spines as in M. armata 
The hands, in addition to tho high dentate crest of tho upper margin, 
are longitudinally traversed at the lower limit of their outer surface by 
a sharp cre8t,*the edge ot which is unevenly tiilobed, the proximal Ibbo 
being short acute and spiniform, the middle lobe being broad and 
obtuse, and the distal lobe being nairow and obtuse tho lower edge 
of the hand is finely, closely, and sharply serrate the meropodito of 
the chelipcds beai s two spines at its distal end, the outer of which is 
about three times tho length of the inner 
Colom in life, salmon pink. 

Length of carapace 21 millim , breadth, from tip to tip of lateral 
spines, 41 millm 

G-ulf of Manar, Station 151, 142-400 fms 

Tube OATOMETOPA 
Family Gonoplacidse 

The ciab that wo have now to describe is tho most singular and 
interesting form in the whole collection 

At first sight, fiom its general shape, from its elongate third pair 
of trunk-legs and its almost rudimentary notopodal fifth pan, from its 
extremely incomplete orbits, from tho absence of antcni\iilary fossae, 
and from the curiously small and slender external maxillipeds, Homolid 
affinities are suggested, but that our species has nothing to do with 
the Homohdsa is shown (1) by the position of the openings of the 
oviducts, which IS typically cancroid, (2) by the foira and position of 
the opemngs of the efferent ducts of the male, which are typically 
Catometopan, and (3) by the number and disposition of the branchiee, 
of which there are only six on each side. 
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In the nnmber and arrangement of the branchiee, as well as in 
the position and degenerate form of the fifth pair of legs, it might be 
supposed, from a verbal acquaintance with the Minimal, that it had 
affinities with the Bortppidse {Dorippe and Ethusa more especially). 
That this IS not the case is shown (1) by the position, above mdicated, 
of the genital openings of the male, (2) by the great broad buccal 
onfioe, which is only very partially covered by the maxillipeds, (.3) by 
the form of the carapace, which^is broad, and completely covers the 
thorax, (4) by the form of the antennules, Which are not obliquely or 
almost vertically folded in distinct fosses as they are m EtTiusa and 
Donppe, and (5)rby the form of the sternal plastron, which xn our 
new form is a‘broad pentagonal plate as in many Ocypodoids 

Although not neatly related, then, to the typical Donppid, it cer¬ 
tainly has considerable affinities with one of the forms generally ranked 
with Donppej namely, with Cymopoha 

It resembles Cymopoha (1) somciyhat in general form, and (2) in 
the fact that the maxillipeds are small and do not nearly cover the 
oiifice of the large squarish buccal cavity, but it differs frbm Cymopoha 

(1) in the incompleteness of the orbits and antennulary fossee, and 

(2) m having the front narrow and defiexed. 

Its resemblance to Cymopoha, however, is chiefly of interest as in¬ 
dicating the proper position of Cymopoha itself, for this new Cymopolia- 
likefoimof ours, for which we propose the name of Archaeoplax, is 
quite clearly related to the “ Oonoplaciens” among the Catomotopa, in 
which section its nearer affinities are, perhaps, with the Macrophthal- 
mines, as we hope the following description will show. 

Archaeoplax, n gen 

Carapace transverse, greatly depressed, with the front very nar¬ 
row, and declivous, yet forming a distinct rostium (i e., its front bor¬ 
der IS not fused with the epistome, but i9 free) Abdomen in both sexes 
narrow, not nearly co-extensive in breadth with the sternum between 
the penultimate pair of trunk-legs Orbits and antennulary fossae very 
tmperfect (hardly more perfect than in Homola). Eye-stalks long, 
slender, tapenng eyes small, Antennules well developed, trans¬ 
versely folded on the inflated basal 30 int, whtchis free and exposed ffom 
%ts m%gin. Antennal peduncles ansing below the orbit, and external 
to, and in the same plane with, the antennules * the flagella long 
Buccal opening much wider m front than behind, not nearly covered 
by the shoit slender external maxillipeds efferent branchial channels 
produced and patulous epistome linear the carpopodite of the exter¬ 
nal maxillipeds articulates with the apex of the narrow meropodite. 
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Chelipeds unequal in the male, snb-eqnal in the female • second, third, 
and fourth pairs of trunk-legs long and slender (the third pair the 
longest), with long fcabre-shaped dactyli. Fifth pair of trunh-lega re- 
duced to feath^-hhe rudiments^ armng close together^ high up, almost on 
the hack Genital ducts of the male opening at a distinct tubercle on 
the base of the fifth pair of legs, the tujiercle being embedded in a 
notchfin the posterior border of the sternum 

90. Archaeoplax^^iopus, n sp, P1.«IX., figs 3, 3a, 3b 

Carapace extremely flat and depressed, transversely oval, with the 
anterior and antero-lateral margins broadly excised ^ its surface punc¬ 
tate beneath a shaggy reddish fur. ' t 

The front proper is extremely narrow—about ono-fourteenth the 
greatest breadth of the carapace—and is deflexod with the tip free 
and horizontal, the tip also being ^slightly expanded and bilobed just 
as in Macrophthalmus. ^ 

The anterior border of the carapace, which is half the greatest 
width of the# carapace, is concave on either side of the front, each con¬ 
cavity being interrupted near the middle by a small projection the 
antero-lateral borders are very short,tare broadly excised or concave, 
and are rather acutely produced at thoir junction with the antcnoi 
margin the postero-lateral borders, which constitute four-fifths or more 
of the lateral extent of the carapace, are convex, and form a small lateral 
spine at their much-advanced junction with the antero-lateral borders 
the posterior border is laised and gently convex The inflated branchial 
regions are fairly well delimited from the gastro-cardiac regions 

Two remarkable almost straight sutures, unlike anything known to 
us, cross the caiapace from side to side the anterior at the level of the 
junction of the antoro-lateial with the postero-lateral bordeis, the 
posterior at the middle of the cardiac region. These sutures aro remark¬ 
ably distinct, equally from tlfo extenor and from the interior of the 
carapace their exact relations will be described presently 

The branoliiostegal and pterygostomian regions form nearly a right 
angle with the dorsal surface of the carapace, and the pterygostomian 
.Region has a wide oblique fold or groove leading to the afferent bi-anchial 
onfice. The sternum is widely pentagonal. 

The orbits are remarkably incomplete, their inferior border being 
formed only by a large acute lamelliform spine and by the basal joint 
of the antennule 

The eye-stalks are long (their length*bemg contained 6 or 7 times 
in the greatest breadth of the carapace), slender, tapering, and slightly 
bent the eyes are small and bemisphencal. 

J. ir 24 • 
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The antennules have the basal 30 int hngely inflated, globalar, quite 
free and exposed fiom its origin, and freely mobile the second anH 
third 3 omts, which are long and slender, fold tmnscretsely on tho base of 
the first * 

The antennss arise 3 UBt below the infra-orbital spine, and outside 
and in the same line with, th^ antennules then* flagellum is half the 
length of the carapace 

The buccal cavity is consideraAily wider in front than behind the 
external maxillipods are so %mall and slende# as to leave completely 
exposed tho mandible®, the wido endostome, and a part of the wide 
and produced efferent branchial channels 

The episteme 18 linear The fouith 3 oint of the extemal maxilli- 
peds arises fiom the apex of the small oval third ]oint 

All the trunk legs are thickly fringod with a shaggy reddish 
hair ' ^ 

The cholipeds are subequal in th§ female, but are unsjrmmetnoal 
in the male their length, half of which is formed by the hand, slightly 
exceeds the breadth of tho carapace both hands m the** female, and 
the smaller hand in the male, are elongate compressed and sharp>edged, 
and have the fingeis curved oompiessed acute, slightly excavated on 
the inside, and indistinctly dentate along the opposed edges the larger 
hand of the male has the palm inflated 

Of the 2nd-4th trunk legs the 3rd pair is the longest, measuring 
rather more than twice tho greatest breadth of the carapace all are 
slender corapiessed and quite smooth, and all ond in long sharp sabre- 
sbaped dactyli 

The 6th pair of trunk legs is quite unique in form and disposition 
they aiise quite close to the middle line of the body and bigb up, almost 
on the back, they are short, being consideiably less than the breadth of 
tho carapace in length, and are very slender and flexible, and they are 
so thickly fiinged with shaggy hairs as to appear like feathers 

The abdomen in the male consists of 5 separate pieces—^the 3rd-5tb 
segments being coalesoent its breadth opposite the penultimate pair 
of trunk-legs is about one-third that of the sternum at the same point. 
In the female the abdomen consists of 7 separate segments, and its 
breadth opposite the penultimate pair of trunk-legs is half that of 
the sternum at the same level The genital openings in the female have 
the usaal position on the sternum in the male they are placed at the 
summit of a prominent tubercle situated at the antero-intemal angle 
of the basal 3 omt of the 6th *pair of legs, the tubercle being embedded 
in a notch in the posterior border of the sternum 

The figure represents a life-size male, so that we do not give a 
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table of measarements. Colours, chestnut-brown, carapace lighter 
eggs scarlet 

Bay of Bengal, At almost all stations off the Coromandel Coast, fiom 
14® southwards, between 100 and 250 fras • 

The sutures on the carapai,e of Archaeoplax notopus— 

The anterior of the two sutures abofsre-mentioned crosses the cara- 
pac^from side to side at the level of the junction of the antero-lateral 
and postero-lateral borders. In front of i4 the carapace is declivous. 
Upon the sides of the carapace this suture is continued downwards and 
forwards to meet the epimeial sutuie—here‘*apmol^ hat creased and 
indefinite—in which it is lost . • 

The posterior of the two sutures crosses the carapace from side to 
side, parallel with tho first, passing through the middle of tlio cardiac 
region. It is lost in a dimple high up on tho bi^anchiostcgal region 

What these sutuies moan wo Ifardly venture to surmise. They are 
far too conspicuous—being as plainly visible on the mteiior of the 
caiapace as they are on the exteiioi—to bo mere adventitious maikings 
If, as 18 possilile, they indicate lines of fusion of segments, then they 
do not support tho classical explanation of the foimation of tho entire 
Brachyuran carapace out of the antennary and mandibular segments, 
since the epimeral suture is also piesent, as well as a double posteiioi 
border. 

Family Ocypodidae 

PsoPHETicus, Wood-Mason 

91 Psophelicus itrtihilans, Wood-Mason. 

Wood'Mason, Illustratioos of the Zoology of H M I M S * Invostigntor,' 
Crustacea, part i pi v fig 1, and Alcook, Annals and Magazine of Natural History 
Ser 6, Vol xm, May, 1891, p 402 

Gulf of Manar, Station 151, 142-400 fnis 
Tribe GYGLOMETOPA 
Family Cancndae. 

Nectopanopb, Wood-Mason 

92 •Nectopanope lonqipes, Wood-Mason, 

Wood Mason, Ann Mflg Nat Hist, March, 1892, p 262 

Laccadive Sea, Station 1V7,636 fms 

Xanihodes, Dana 

93 Xanthodes m%ci ops, n, sp , 

Very closely allied to Xanthodps pachydactylus, A Milne-Edwards 
(Nouv Archiv. du Mus., 1873, p 201, pi vi, fig 4), from which it ap- 
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pears to differ only (1) in having the branchial regions more inflate^ 
leading to a pushing forwaid of the hepatic regions and a shortening 
and straightening out of the anterodateral border of the carapace, (2) 
m the very much smaller eyes, and (3) m the greater inequahtyof 
the chelsB in the male 

Colours in life, chestnut-brown with black fingers, comees hardly 
darker than the rest of body. • 

Length of carapace, 11-12 miUim. Breadth of carapace, 17 millim. 
Length of large cheliped, 26 milhm * 

Bay of Bengal, Statjj^on 159,112 fms. Station 170, 107 fms . and 
Station 172,200-350 fms. 


Family Portunidss 

e 

Goniosoma, a Milne Edwards 

94 Goniosoma hophtes^ W -M MS. (name only) 

Belongs to Milne-Edwards* second section of the genus (Archiv. du 
Mub , tom X, p 385), in which it comes nearest to G affine, Dana 
(U S Expl Expd , Crustacea, Vol. I, p. 286, pi zvii, fig 12, and 
De Man, J. L. B Zool. Yol XXII, 1888, p. 80, pi v, fig. 2) 

Differs from G affUne, as identified by De Man, in the following 
particulars (1) The carapace is much wider, bemg in both sexes 
nearly twice as broad (muasurod from tip to tip of last antero-lateral 
spine) as long, (2) owing to the remarkable inflation of the branchial 
regions the transverse granular line that proceeds from the last antero¬ 
lateral spmo IS stiongly convex antenorly, rather than transverse, and 
IS not continued across the gastric region, (3) the frontal teeth are 
broad and very blunt, and fall into three groups, a middle group of four 
sepalatod by widish notches from a pair on either side; (4) the 
first five teeth of the antero-lateral margin are sharply multi-serrate' 
but the sixth tooth is a true spine, and in the male is three tunes as 
prominent laterally as any of the others, (5) the inner lobe of the 
lower margin of the orbit is broader and even more prominent, (6) the 
upper and outer surfaces of the hand have only four spines—two along 
the inner margin, and two along the outer 
The largest male measures as follows — 

Length of carapace 23 mtllim., bieadth 43 millun Length of 
cheliped 51 millim. 

Colours in life, light salmon-pmk, clouded on carapace. 

At most stations along the Madias Coast at and near 100 fms. 
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Tribe OXYBHYNOHA 

¥ 

^ Family Inachidfls. 

* Anahatbia, S. 1. Smith. 

95. Anamathia beauchampit n. sp 

Very closely resembles A. tanneri, I. Smith [P IT S. N. M. 
Vol.^i 1883, p. 4, and ‘ Albatross ’ Crustacea in Bep Comm Fish for 
1885 (1886), pi. 1 ,, fig ^ from the description and figure of which it 
differs only in the following points *—(1) The carapace and appendages 
are thickly covered with stout clavate hairs, Ibeneath which on the 
carapace is a dense felty pubescence, (2) the rostfnil horns (in the 
female) aie not quite so long, being less than half the length of the rest 
of the carapace, (3) the great epibranchial spines are more erect, (4) 
the prsa-ocnlar spines are smaller, being much sjna'lh^r than the post<or- 
bital processes, (5) the eyes are smeRler, and the cornea is almost devoid 
of pigment * 

An egg-lg.den female from Bay of Bengal, Station 163, 210 fms. 

Eitreme length of carapace 21 milhtn , extreme breadth 14 millim. 

Order ISOPODA. 

Family Bathynoiuidse 
Bathynomus, a Milne-Edwarda. 

96 Bathynomm giganteust A Milne>Ed wards 

A Milne-Edwards, Oomptea ReuduB, 1879, tom lzzxviii,pp 21-23, A Agasaia 
“ Three Onuaes of the Blake,*' Yol II, p 49, fig 262 j and Wood-Mason and Aloock, 
Ann Mag Nat Hist, March 1891, p 270 

Laccadive Sea, Station 145 , 696 fms. 

It IS interesting to note that this species was deliberately dredged 
for as near as possible to the ,spot where it was first taken by the 
Investigator ’ m 1890, and with a successful losult. 
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Natural History Notes from H, M Indian Marine Survey Steamer ‘ Invest 
tiqator' Commander C F Oldham^ R N , comh^nding.^ Senes II,, 
No'16. On some New and Bare Corals fiom the Deep Waters of 
India By A Alcock, Superintendent of the Indian Museum. 

[Reoef^ed Ist September ] ^ 

The species hero referred ttf WOre dredged during the last voyage 
(1893-91) of the ‘ Investigator ’ * 

CO^LIENTERATA NEMATOPHORA 

I HyDROMEDUSJ!. 

The only Hydromedusoid met with m the deep sea was a Oonopoia, 
apparently identical with Conopora tenuis Moseley, dredged off the Mal¬ 
dives in 719 fms. The base of the c(;enosteum is contorted to form a 
tubular refuge for a polycheatous worm 

This species is new to the Indian record. • 

II Madbepobaeia 

The following well known deep sea forms were again dredged — 

1 Caryophyllia communis, {Segaenza), Moseley from the Lacca¬ 
dive Sea, 1,070 fms 

2. Flabellum yapomcum, Moseley from the Laccadive Sea, 636 
fms 

3 Bathyachs symmetrica, (Pourtales) fiom off the Maldives, 719 

fms 

In addition to those the four following species, three of which, 
though very closely allied to species already known, appear to be now — 

4. Caryophyllia scillseomorpha, n sp 

[Cp Ceratocyathua acillse, Segnenza, Mem Aooad 8ci. Tonn , (ii) XXI, 1864, 
p 442, Tav V , figs 6, 6a— o ] 

The present species resembles Ceratocyathus spillm, from the Terti- 
aries of Messina, in every particular, except that the apex is not exactly 
m the middle line of the compressed face of the corallum, and that the 
pall are only 15-16 instead of 20 in number As we have only three 
small specimens, two of which moreover are dead and eroded, wo do not 
know how far these differences are constant 

It may bo mentioned, m this connexion, that two other contempo- 
itiries of Caryophyllia {Ceratocyathus) scillse, namely C communis, Seg, 
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and Fldbellum hxciniatumt Phil, are both common in the depths of In¬ 
dian waters. 

The present species was taken off Madras at 107 fathoms. 

6 Bhizotrochus crateriformiSf Alcock 

Aloock, J A S B , Vol LXII, Pt 2, 1898, y 2, PI. VIII, figs 1 & 2 

Of this species, a living specimen of which was dredged last year m 
573 fms, three laige specimens were*obl)ainpd this year off the Madias 
Coast m 33 fms, ^ 

Jn all thi ee specimens the living coral has ^ arisen apparently by 
budding from the centre of the calicular ;Fossa of its parent, killing tho 
parent, and completely filling and impacting its dead corAllnm 

6 Flabellwm pan-pavomnum, n sp 

This species is very like F pavohitim, Less , and F distmctum B & H 

From the foimor, which it most closely resembles, it differs only m 
tho following^aiticulars —(1) the conyiressed sides of the corallum 
are markedly concave, owing to an eversion of tho nm of the calicle that 
brings the ielation of the axes to about 100 125 , (2) tho calicular fossa 
is consequently much wider and raoie open (3) the septa are extremely 
thin, and show hardly any crenulation of the free edge. 

Colours, pale madder, the septa gradually paling to white 

Height of coiallum, 89 millim Major axis of calicular orifice 
37 5 millim , mmoi axis 30 5 milhm 

Prom the Laccadive Sea, 636 fms 

7 Sfephanotrochus oldhami, n sp 

Very near to 8 miens (Ann Mag Hat Hist, Jan 1891, p 7), 
being of the same bowl-shaped form intermediate botweefi the platter- 
shriped and cup-shaped extreihes of the species figured in the ‘ Chal¬ 
lenger ' Report 

The epithecate base is very gently convex, and culminates in a 
scar of attachment tho side-wall arises veitically, afterwards curving 
slightly outwards. • 

On the base only the primary and secondary costae are conspicuous, 
being also coarsely spinate, while the costas of the next two cycles are 
indistinctly represented by raised rows of granules on the side-wall, 
although the primary and secondary costre are still as prominent as 
befoi e, they are much more distantly spirtate, and, like the now very 
prominent tertiary and quaternary costee, are coarsely and closely 
granular. 
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There vxa six qrstems of septa, with four complete (^leii and an 
incomplete fifth# Those of the first two cycles are co-equal: they are 
coarsely grannlar, and they nnite in the centre of the calicular fossa 
to form a loose columella of 3 or 4 slightly twisted leaves: jnst before 
their nnion each septum rises to form a low pains The tertiary septa 
unite with the secondaries lysually at the level of these pali. The 
septa of the other cycles are low crenulato ndges, which, however, 
descend deeply into the calice. • 

Diameter of calicular ofifioe 1 inch. 

Laccadive Sea, 636 fms 

We name this species after our friend and colleague Commander 
C. F. Oldham,'R N. 


Natural History Notes from H M. Indian Marine Survey Steamer Inves¬ 
tigator ” Commander 0 P Oldham^ R N , commanding .—Senes 
II, No 16. On the Hohinoidea collected during the Season 1893-94 
By A. B> S Anderson, B A, M.6., Surgeon-Naturalist to the 
Survey. 

[Received 10th September ] 

Order CIDAROIDA. 

Family Oidaiidao. 

Phyllaoanthus, Brandt. 

^ 1 Phyllacanthus ammlifera, Lamarck 
A AgasBiz, Revision of the Eohmi. pp 387^ 888, pi f 21-26a 
Coromandel coast; 7 fms.; sandy bottom. 

Dorooidaris, a. Ag. 

2 Borocidaris tiaras n sp 

The test of this species varies a good deal in shape according to 
age. In the smaller specimens it is depressed both aotmally and 
abactinally, but m larger examples, while the actmal surface remains 
flattened, the abactmal becomes high and somewhat conical but with 
the apex truncated The ambital outline is pentagonal with rounded 
angles 

The apical system is of moderate size—about f the diameter of 
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the test—and pentagonal; the basal and radial plates together form a 
flattened, shghtly sunken area, within which the penprootal area arises 
as a gently roundedseminence. 

The bsfbal plates are large and triangular with rounded apex, and 
the sides, where m contact with the radial plates, gently concave; the 
madreponc slightly exceeds the other plates m size; they are prevented 
froi^ contact with each other by the periproctal plates which intrude 
either broad or very narrow processes between each pair of basal plates. 
The genital pores are IdTge, circular, situated in the outer third of the 
plates, and partly occluded by a delicate membrane. The basal plates— 
except at the edges, which are smooth—are sp&rs^ly covered by large 
granules which tend to arrange themselves in two groups; one forms 
a couple of concentric circles round the genital pore—the inner circle 
consisting of smaller granules than the outer, the other group is con¬ 
fined to the base of the plates aiyi is included within a curved lino of 
granules which stretches from eufl to end of the abactinal side of the 
plates. The madieponte is covered in its whole extent by granules 
slightly smaller than those on the other plates 

The ocular plates are broadly heart-shaped, are covered, except at 
the edges, with large granules, and have the transverse slit-like ocular 
pore situated at a short distance from their actinal margin 

The penproctal plates form a pentagon with somewhat prolonged 
angles, which, passing between the basal plates, come into contact with 
the radial plates, the plates of the outer row are large, polyhedral, 
9-11 in number, and have a central patch of large granules, the inner 
rows are similar to the outer but smaller. 

The ambulacra are broad, almost straight and transversely flat; 
occasionally they form prominent elevations where they meet the apical 
system The poriferous is very slightly narrower than the interpori- 
ferous zone, below the level of which and of the inter&mbulacra it is 
a little sunken, no groove cohnects the pores of a pair together, and 
only an exceedingly small ridge separates adjacent pairs of pores, 
the pores are large and oval. The mterpoiiferous area is ornamented 
with four rows of granules, the marginal being much larger than the 
dinner rows In addition to these rows a few scattered minute granules 
are also present A narrow space on each side of the central suture 
IS bare 

The interambulacral area is about 2| times the breadth of the am- 
bulacral, the plates are few in number, 7-8, longitudinally elongated 
abactinally, transversely elongated actinally, and at the ambitus ifte 
about as long as wide; they are clearly defined from one another by 
slightly sunken, bare longitudinal and transverse sutures, from a short 
J. 11. 25 
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distance above the ambitus to the peristome each is ornamented with a 
small, glassy, perforate mamelon, mounted on a wide but low, conical, 
plain boss surrounded by a slightly sunken sorobibule. The first and 
second illterambulacral plates from the apical system bear longitudi¬ 
nally elongated bosses with very minute imperfect mamelons , the first 
plates never and the second -jfery seldom bear primary spines When 
the test IS looiccd at from above only two or three perfect mamelonp are 
seen at the ambitus of each inthrsCrmbulacmm Near the ambitus the 
scrobiculcs form piicles, but actmally, as they approach the penstome, 
they diminish rapidly in size, and, like the bosses, become more and 
more transversely elongated. Surrounding the scrobicule is a row of 
secondary tubercles many of which resemble the primary tubercles in 
structure Beyond this row the plates are covered with a few large 
tubercles and miliaiies The abactiual plates are much barer of gran¬ 
ules than those situated at the ambitus or actmally 

The peristome is oirculai, the membrane is flush with the test, 
flat, and covered with imbricate scales each bearing a row of granules 
on the summits of which short flattened spines are seated. Buccal 
opening pentagonal 

The primary spines, at the ambitus, are about times the diame¬ 
ter of the teat in length, thin, gently tapeiung from base to apex, and 
eight-ribbed, the nbs are plain elevations and non-granular The spines 
are solid but so brittle, especially in the larger specimens, that very few, 
lE any, intact spines are found on any one test The colour of these spines 
18 a pale pink, most marked at the base, and towards the extremity 
changes mto a pale olivo green Actmally the primary spines are short» 
flat and white 

The secondary spines, which are seated on the row of tubercles 
surrounding the pnmaiies, and on the outer row of granules of the 
interporiferous areas, are olive green with a darker, longitudinal, cen¬ 
tral band 

The colour of the test is chestnut brown, with a green shade 
abactinally, which green color is very marked in the apical system. 
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Numerous specimens fiom 142-400 fms,, ofF Colombo, bottom, 
blown mud 
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3 Dorocidaris aleoch% n. sp. 

The test is oiroi^^r in outline at ambitus, but greatly flattened both 
actinally and abactinally The apical system is large, basaj plates 
wide, pentagonal, and in contact with each other, completely exclude 
the radial from meeting any penproctal plates The genital pores, 
situated in the outer part of the basal plhtes, are surrounded by a row 
of granules and are generally very laijge. The madreporic plato is not 
markedly larger than tb^ others. The mdial plates are semilunar m 
shape, about ^ the size of the basal plates, and have their outei margins 
bevelled, from above downwards and outwards* The small ocular 
pores are situated in these bevelled portions, into wluoh the apical am- 
bulacral plates also slightly project The anal plates form a pentagon, 
those of the outer row are much larger than the inner ones and vaiy 
much m shape, usually they are 8 in number. The anus is small, cen¬ 
tral and surrounded by a ring of small plates. All the plates of the 
apical system are very coarsely granular except at their margins which 
are smooth. Slach granule cairies a small flattened spine. 

The ambulacra are slightly sinuous, the poriferous area is sunken 
and equals the interporiferous in w:\dtli The pores are close together, 
and those of each pair aio connected by a slight groove On each margin 
of the interponfeious area is a row of laigo granules, within these two 
marginal rows are two other slightly inegular rows of smaller gianules 
A narrow space down the middle of the interponfeious area is bare 

The plates of the interambulacral areas are loughly pentagonal in 
outline, few in number (5-6), and each carries a small perforate marae- 
lon mounted on a small conical plain boss, the scrobicules a!:e large, 
sunken, circular and surrounded by a row of large granules The re¬ 
mainder of the plate beyond this row is covered with gianules similar 
to those on the plates of the apical system The median mterambula- 
cral suture is zig-zagged, suukom and bare 

The peristomial area is largo, slightly snnken and sub-pentagonal. 
The penstomial membrane is covered with imbricate, granular plates 
beaiing small spines 

V The primary amb^tal spines are few m number, very long—more 
than 24 times the diameter of the test—gradually tapering from the 
slightly constneted neck to the tip, and are covered with denticles, with 
their points distally directed, arranged m about 12 longitudinal ndges, 
one of which frequently projects, buttress-hke, m the proximal third of 
tk? spine. The pnmaiy spines arising from the primary actmal tubercle 
are short, flattened, and project inwards so as to cover the aotinal 
membrane 
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Snrrounding eaob primary spine, and reaching as far as its milled 
nng, IS a row of flat secondary spines 

Golonr; of test, secondary and smaller spineu, madder purple, of 
primary* spines light-pink, most marked in proximal half 
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Station 177 Laccadive Sea, 636 fms', bottom temp 44*2°F.j 
bottom green mud 

. " Order llIADEMATOIDA 

Family Echinothuridae. 

Phormosoma, Wy. Thom. 

4 Phormosoma hursanum, A. Agassiz 
'Challenger* Eohinoidea, pp 99-101, pi xh 

Station 176 • Laccadive Sea, 1070 fms., bottom tSmp 37® 6 F , 
bottom green mud. 

' Station 177 Laccadive Sea, 636 fms., bottom temp 44“ 2 F., 
bottom green mud 


5. Phormosoma IncnlenAum^ A Agassiz. 

‘Challenger* Echinoidea, pp 97-99, pig ix , x, xn, figa 8-7 
Station 145 Laccadive Sea, 696 fms , bottom green mud 

4 

Family Diadematidae 

Asteopyga, Ghm-y. 

‘ 6 Astropyga radiata, Leske. 

A. Agassiz, BoTision of the Echini, pp 420^22, pi xxir, fig 40 
One large specimen was trawled in 28 fms off the east cosist of 
Ceylon, Lat. 8® 61^ N, Long 81® 11^ £ on a bottom of sand, shells and 
stones 


Family Temnopleuridae. 

TiMNOPLiDRUs; Agass. 

7. Temnoplenrus torettmaiicus, TTIe^t i 
* A. Agassiz, Eevision of the Echim, pp. 468, 464, pi vm«., figs. 4rp5. 

Of this common species numerous specimens were taken off the 
Coromandel coast, and at the entrance to Palk Straits in from 5-20 fms. 
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Salmaois, Agsiss. 

8 SaVmacis dussumierii Agassiz. 

A AgaBBi^ ReviBion of the Sohini, p 473, pi viuh, figB. 7S 

One small specimen was dredged oS the Coromandel coast in 20 
fms. * 

• 9. Salmaois sulcata, Agassiz. 

A. Agassiz, Bevision of the Eohini, p 476 :*pl viuh, fig. 8; pi. n., fig 6 

Numerous large spe&mens were dredged ofE the Coromandel coast 
in 5-7 fms, on a sandy bottom ^ 

Family Echinometridae. * 

Eohinometba, Bondel 

10. Echinometr^ lucunter, Ldske 

A Agassiz, Berision of the Echioj, pp 431-482, pi. ivh , fig 4, pi. ri, fig 12 ] 
pi xxxvi, fig 1 

This wasefound m large numbers aigiong the rocks on the shores of 
Tnncomallie Harbour 

I 

Stomopneustes, Agass. 

11. Stomopneustes variolans, Lamarck. 

A Agasaiz, BeTision of tho Eohini, pp 487-488; pi. lyh ^ figg 

Several specimens of this species were collected on the southern 
Laccadive Islands, on the reefs of which it is very frequently met with, 
inhabiting clefts in the coral rock . 

Eohieostbephus, A Ag 

12. Echtnosir^hus molare, A Agassiz. 

A Agassiz, Revision of the Echim, pp 467,458; pi v*, figs 10-12, pi vi, fig 20. 

One specimen was dredged in the lagoon of the northern Maldive 
atoll in 20-30 fms 


Order OLYPBASTEOIDA 
Family Fibularidao. 

Fibulabia, Lamk. 

13. Fihulana ovulum, Lamarck 

A. Agassiz, Bevision of the Eohini, pp. 607-609; pi laufi , figs 1-3. % 

Several small specimens were dredged inside the lagoon of the 
northern Maldive atoll in from 20-30 fms. The largest measured in 
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longitudinal diameter 5 mm.; in transverse diameter 4 mm ; and in 
height 3 9 mm. 

14. Fibularia volva^ Agassiz.*^ 

A. A^aiz, Beviaion of the Echini, p 609. 

A single small specimen, 6 mm. in greatest diameter, was trawled 
o£F the Coromandel coast in 2^ fms., on a sandy bottom. 

Family jOl^eastridae. 

Oltpeasteb, Lamk^ 

15. Olypeaster Leske. 

A. Agaaaiz, BevisYin ^ the Eohmi, pp 510, 511, pi. xia, figa 1-8. 

s 

Very nnnrerons specimens were obtained off the Coromandel, 
Malabar, and Ceylon coasts in from 10-40 fms 

* Family Lagamdae. 

f _ 

Lag^num, Klein. 

16 Laganum depressum. Lesson 

A. Agaaaiz, Beviaion of the Eo^im, pp 618, 519, pi , fig 0 a 6 - 8 , pT zxziu., 
figs 8 , 4. 

Two small immature specimens were dredged inside the lagoon of 
the northern Maldive atoll in 20-30 fms. 

Family ScuteUidae. 

Echinodiscds, Breyn. 

17. Echtnodiscus htfons, A Agassiz 

A. Agassiz, Bewsion of the Eohmi, pp 632, 583, pi ziu^, figs. 5, 6 ; pi. zzxyii., 
figs 4-6 • 

Two specimen8->-one large, the other small—were dredged off the 
Coromandel coast in 7 fms., on a sandy bottom. 

Order SPATANGOIDA. 

€. 

Family Echiiioneidae. 

Echinoneus, Van Phels 

18 Echinoneus eyclosiomuSf Leske 

A. Agassiz, Bevision of the Eohmi, p 650, pi ztr, figs 6 - 8 ; pi xivs 

On Ankutta (Laccadives) Beef three dead teats of this species 
were collected , no living specimens were found. 

Family Spatangidao. 

« SoHIZASTER, Agass 

19 Schizasier gihberuluSt Agassiz 

A. Agassis, Bewsioii of the Echini, p 612, 

A single specimen was trawled off the Coromandel coast in 20 fms. 
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Metalia, Gray. 


20 . Metalia stemaliSt JDamarck 

A AgasBU^ Revision of th® Eolunii pp 600*^08 • pi sxi* i figs. 4, 6pi xxi® t 
figs 6-9 j pi xxxu, figs. 11,12, pi. xxxvu., fig 20. 

One specimen was trawled off the Coromandel coast in 20 fms. 


• Brissopsis, Agass. 

21. ^rissopsw luzoniea^ Gray. 

A Agassiz, Revision of the Echini, pp 693, 694, Gray, Oat of the Beoent 
JSohimda of the Br Mas, p 49, pi. iv, figs 6, 6 A ^ 

Very numerous specimens were trawled off thfi Coromandel coast 

m 20 and 33 fms. 


22 Brtssopsis Oldhami, Alcock. 

A. Alcook, J A S. B , vol. Ixii, pt 2,1893 j pp. 6, 7; pi viii, figs 7,8 

Two perfect and several impdkfoot specimens of this large and very 
fragile Echinoid were trawled off Tiincomalhe in 609 fms , bottom 
brown mud, bottom temp 44® P. * 

23 hlAR#riA, Gray. 

Maretia planulata^ Gray 

A Agassiz, Revision of the Bohim, pp 670-672, pi xaxt, figs 7-12, &o. 

Several specimens were dredged in the lagoon of the northern 
Maldive atoll m 20-30 fms. 

24 Maretia alta, A Agassiz. • 

A. Agassiz, Revision of the Echini, p 669, ‘Challenger’ Eohmoidea, p 172, 
pi xxxvu, figs 1-4 

Many specimens agreeing with the published description in all 
particulars, except colour, were trawled off the Coromandel coast in 
from 7-23 fms When taken ftom the water they are yellow with a 
faint purplish tinge, but when handled the purple colour becomes more 
marked and the fingers of the captor are stained light purple. The 
purple colour is quickly developed by immersion m spirit. 

The length of the largest specimen was 37 mm 

Lovenia, Des. 

25. Loverna elongata, Gray. 

A Agassiz, Revision of the Eohini, pp 676—577 { pi xix®, figs 1—4 ^ 

Very many specimens were captured m the lagoon of the noithern 
Maldive atoll, 20-30 fms., off the Coromandel coast, 20 fms, and at 
the entrance to Palk Straits, 7 fms 
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Natural ThstSfry Noiet from H M Indian Mai me Survey Steamer 
* Investigator^ Commander O F Oldham, M, N, commanding Sene*? 
II, No 17 Liit of the Shore and Shallow^miter Brnehyma collect¬ 
ed during the Season 1H93-I8d4 —By A. Alcooic, M II, C M Z S , 
Sujiei intendent of the Indian Museum, and A It. AnbERSOM, BA, 
M B., Surgeon-Naturalut to the Saivey. 

[Bocoived 1st Octobor—Hoad 7fcb No\ombor] 

1. iNiHoouoriosr. 

Some explanation is duo from us for having undertaken, anhd mucli 
other woik, to name the large collection of shore and shallow-watei 
ci'abs recently made on board tho ‘ Investigator ’ 

In tlie first place the collection, though large, is but a small part ot 
the entile colleetion of Biachyum made duiing many surveying seasons, 
and it may, thcioforo, bo thought that -wo should ^jave waittd until the 
whole collection could bo taken in hand 

In the second place, it might he doubted whether our opportunities 
of •actually compating our spocimcns with types, or with auihentioally 
detci mined specimens of tjpo value, ha\e been sutEoient 

To tho first objection, wo can only reply that our time for [oint 
work IS too limited, and loo liable to indefinite mtorruption, to poi mit 
a latgcr undeitaking 

The second ohjoction is a serious bno ^ for everyone knows lio*v, 
even with the most complete literature and illustrations at hand, the 
most remarkable errors m identification are possible. 

J II 26 
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Although, thanks to the late Professor Wood-Mason, who for many 
years aimed al«perfectmg it, the literatnro at our call has been as com¬ 
plete as could be desired, yet we have^ been by no meaijs entirely 
dependdht upon figures and print • * 

We have had for comparison, m the first place, Dr J. Anderson’s 
Morgui collection, named by Dr. deMan, in*the second place, a consider¬ 
able number of authentically named specimens acquiied by Professor 
Wood-Mason from European dbllections, by exchange, and, thifdly, 
the specimens named by Professor Wood-Mason himself, which speci¬ 
mens may have been—though we can speak with no certainty on this 
point—compared by him when in Europe, 

Of a tota^Vumber of 119 species collected, only 6 are described 
with some confidence as new to science, namely — 

J. Aci^seus hyalinus 

2. Inaehoidea dotie^oi hynchus 

3. Arcama qutnquesp%nosa, 

4. Leucosiha gianuhsa ^ 

5. Bornppe ppUta 

6. OymopoUa serripes 

Of the before-known species of our collection 28 do not appear to 
be mentioned, in any of the largo collections of Indian Crustacea de- 
senbed by previous authors, and may therefore bo regarded as now to 
the Indian fauna These species are •— 

1 HyaHenus gracilii ostrisy Miers 

2. Hyastenus tenmcornis, Pocock 
• 3. Gryptopodia spatulifrons, Miers. 

4 Lophozozymus nihdus, Dana. 

5. Ohlorodma Imvisaimus, Dana 

6 Ohhrodopm areolatus, Edw. 

7 Gymo quad/nhhatus^TAmm. 

8 Pilumnus cursor, A M -Edw 

9 tJnphia scahrtcula, Dana. 

10 Garupa tenuipes, Dana. 

11 Lupocycliis onentalis, Miers. 

32 Lupocyclus rotundatus, Ad and Wli 

33 Qrapsus onmpes, Dana. 

14. Plagusia clammana, Desm 

15 Sesatma ohesa, Dana 

, 16. Typhlocareinus nudus, Stimps, 

17 Typ^ocarcinus mllosus, Stimps 

18 Gryptosoma granulosum, deHaan 

19 Lcucosia liasmatosticta, Ad and Wh. 
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20i Leucona ohtusifrons^ deHaan 

21 Arcanva Isevtmana, Bell ^ 

22 ^icama nryvem-spinosat Ad. and Wh., var. aspera, 

* • ^lers * • 

23. Phhjxia erosa, A. M.-Edw 
24 Myra ddhnleyemis, Hasw. 

^ 25 Myra elegans, BelJ. ** 

• 26. Nwsiha dentatap'R%\\ 

27. Iphi^dus spongiosna, Ad and Wh 
28 Oryptodromta conchtfaia, Hasw 

• 

2 List of known .species • • 

In the following list wo have given rdtorenoos only fo such species 
as aro rare or new to tlio Indian fauna, and only such reforencos as we 
have ourselves vended as aiding the discrimination of tho species. 

OXTEHINCHA. 

• 1 Onmnopus ncptunus, Adams and White, North Mal- 

dive atoll, 20 fathoms. 

2. Boclea ovis, Herbst, ofE Madras coast. 

3 Boclea nimtcata, 'Hoihst, P.ilk straits, 

4j Eq&na mdica, Leach, off Madras coast, 20 fathoms 

5 Ghlotmoides aculeatns, Edw , off Madras coast 

6 Hyastenus anes, Latr , off Madras coast 

7 Hyubtenm ^gracihrostns, Miois, off Madras co.ist 
Described fiom F 131 , Ann Mag Nat Hist, Vol IV., 1879, p 12 

8 Hyastenus teuuicotnii>i Pocock, off Ceylon, 80 fat- 

lioms 

Descnbod fiom the China Sea, Ann Mag Nat Hist, Vol. V, 
1890, p. 76 

9 Schizophri^s spimqer, Adams and White, off Madras 

coast • 

10. Mmppe philyra, Herbst, North Maldivc atoll 

11. Macrocoeloma sp , off Colombo, 26 i fathoms 

12 Lamb) us calappoides, Adams and White, off Colom¬ 
bo, 265 fathoms 

13. Lamhus cannattis, Edw, off Madras coast 

14 Lamhrus contranus, Herbst, off Colombo, 264 fath¬ 

oms. , 

15 Lamirus deflextfrons, MidicB, o& Ceylon, * 

Described from Ceylon, Ann. Mag Nat. Hist, Vol IV., 1879, 

p 21, pi V fig 5 
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16. Lambrua echinatm^ Herbst, Palk Straits 
• 17. Lambrus hngimanus, Leach, ofE Madras coast. 

18 Lamhnie tnrnger, Adams and White, off Madias 
'■ coast 

19. Ciyptopodta fomicata, Pabr., Palk Straits 

20. Oryptopodia spaftthfrons, Miers, var Isemmana, 

Miors, Palk Straits o 

Described fiom Australia add Borneo, Ann Mag Nat Hist ,’'Vol 
IV., 1879, pp 26 and 27, pi V, fig 10 

Ctclometopa 

< 21 Garpihu^t convexus, Porsk, Laccadives 

22 Garpihus mamlatus^ L , Palk Straits 

23 Lfiplwzozymiis nitidus, Dana, Palk Straits 
Dana, tJ S Expl Exp., Pt I ,'^p 166, pi VIII, fig 4a, 6. 

24 Actsea granulatal Aud , Palk Straits. 

25. Actsea tomentosa, Edw , Palk Straits* 

26 Xantho pUnctatus^ Edw, Palk Straits 

27. Xanthodes notatm, Dana, Palk Straits 

28. Xanthodes lamarckit, Edw , off Madi’as coast 

29 Zozymus aeneus, L , Laccadives 

30 Daira perlata, Herbst, Laccadives 

31 Ghlorodius laevisnmus, Dana Palk Straits 
Dana, V S. Expl Exp , Pt I, p 216, pi XII, figs 4 a—g 

32. Leptodius cavtpes^ Dana, Palk Straits 

33 LeptoAms exaratus, Edw , Palk Straits. 

34 Leptodius sangttineus, Edw Palk Straits 

35. Chlarodopsw areolatus^ Edw. wee Ad and Wh , Palk 

Straits. 

Foi latest synonomy, see Miers, Zoology of H. M S * Alert,’ Crus¬ 
tacea, p 532 

36. Folycremnus oetodes, Herbst, off Madras coast. 

37. Etisua Isevimanm^ Band , Palk Straits Laccadives 

38 Phymodius ungulatua, Edw., off Madras coast 

39 Gy mo quadrilobatua, Miers, Palk Straits 
Zoology of H M. S ‘ Alert,’ p 533. 

We agree with Mr. Mieis that this species is distinct from 0, 
andteomi* 

I 

40 Menippe rumphti, Pabr, Laccadives. 

41. Actumnm sehfer^ DeHaan, Palk Straits. 

42. PUumnua ander«ont, de Man, Palk Sti aits. 
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43. Pilumnus ? eursotf A M -Bdw., P^lk Straits 
Described m Noavellos Archives du Museum, 
p 244, pi. IX , fig 4» from New Caledonia. 

* • ^ Pabr, Palk Stiaits • 

45 Ttapezia cymodoce, Heibst, Palk Stinits 

46 Tiapezih digitahs, Latr, Palk Straits. 

, 47 Tetiaha glahemmct,’ Hoibst, N Maldive atoll, 

• 15-30 fathoms* • 

48, Qua9rella coionata, Dafia, ofiF Coylon, 28 fathoms 

49. Enphia Isevtmana, Latr., Laccadives 
50 Etiphta scahr%cula, Dana, Pa»ik Stiaits 

Dana, U S Evpl Exp , Crustaceaf Pait I, p* 247, pi XIV , figs 
5a-6 For distribution see Miers, Zoolog ;7 H M S ‘Alert,’ pp. 535 
and 572 

61 Achelotis grannlattis, Edw, ofB Colombo, 261 

fathoms , 

62 Achehns wh%tn^ A M -Edw , Palk Straits. 

* 53 /ia6tatotdes, Pabr, Palk Sti aits Madras 

coast 

64 Neptunus sanguitiolentus, Herbst, off Madras coast 

65 Nepttmtis tuherchJosua, A M -Edw , Palk Straits 

56 Xtphonectes longisptnoms, Dana, N. Maldive atoll, 

15-30 fathoms 

57 Thalamita admete, Herbst, Palk Straits 

58 Thalannta prymna, Herbst, Palk Stiaita 

59 Thalamita savignyi, A M -Edw, Maldives. Palk 

Straits 

60 Gomosoma luciferum, Fabr , deMan, itfadras coast 

61 QoniOHonia truncatum, Fabr , deH , Palk Stiaits 

62 Goniosoma vaiiegatum, Fabr., \aai calhanas'^a, 

' Heibst,* Palk Stiaits. 

63 Gatupa temupes, Dana, off Madras coast 

Dana, U. S Expl Exp. Crustacea Pt. I,p 279, pi XVII, figs 
4o-e, and A Milne-Edwards, Archiv. du Mus , Vol, X , p. 386, and 

Nouv Archiv du Mus , Vol IX, 1873, p. 171. 

64. Lupooyolus onentalis, Miers, off Madras coast, 33 

fathoms 

Described from deep water, off Ki Islands and Admiralty Islands, 

* Challenger ’ Brachyura, p 186, pi XVII, fig 1 

65. Lupocyclus rotun^tus^^ Adams and White, * off 

. Madras coast. 

Adams and White, Voyage of H. M. S. ‘ Samarang,’ Crustacea, 
p 47, pi XIT., fig. 4 Borneo. 
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Our single specimen only differs from the above in one unimport¬ 
ant particular, namely, that instead of five spines on the anterior edge 
of the meropodite of the choliped, as described by, Adams and White, 
lac cit , and by deMan (Notes Leyden Museum, Vol V, 1883, p 153), 
there are seven A Milne-Bdwards, liowevei (Archiv tlu Mas , Vol X , 
3861, p 388), says “etmron ciwg which would appear to show 

that the number is vai table 

I 

i\ 

r Catometopa , 

66 Oardisoma carmfex, Herbst, Pulicat, Madras coast. 

67 Qcypoda ceratophthalma, Pall., Laccadives Madras 

• ‘ coast 

'68 Ocypoda cordimana^ Latr, Tiincomallcc Madras 
coast 

69. Ocypoda macroeera, Edw., Ceylon coast Madras 
coast 

70 Ocypoda platytarsie, Edw , Ceylon coast. 

71. Gelasimm antmhpes, Lati , Pulicat, Madras coast. 

72 Metopograpsus messor, Forsk , Palk Straits. 

73 Orapsus cnmpes, Dana, Laccadives 

Dana, U S Expl Exp, Ciustacea, pt i, p 341., pi. XXL, figs. 6 

a-d 

74. Grapsns pictus, Latr, Laccadives Ceylon 

75 Orapsus stngosus, Heibst, Tiincoraallee 

76 Plagusia clavvniana, Dcsm , Madras coast 
Milno-Edwards, Hist, Nat, Crast, tom. H, p 92, and Cuvier, 

Regno Animal, Ciustaces, pi 23 , fig 3. 

77 Plagusia depressa, Herbst, Madras coast 

78 Plagusia squamosa^ Lam , Palk Straits 
«. 79 Vaiuna litterata^ Fabr., Madras coast 

80. tefragfowa, Fabr, Pulicat * 

81 Sesarnia qnadiata^ E’abr, Madias coast. 

82 Scsatma f ofeem, Dana, Minnikoy 

Dana, U S. Expl, Exp, Crustacea, pt I, p. 356, pi XXIL, 
figs 10a -c Str. of Balabac. 

83 Caicinoplax sp, Madras coast 

84 Notonyx sp. Madras coast 

85 Typhlocareinus nudus, Stimpson, Palk Straits. 
Stimpson, Proc Ac Nat Soi Philad, 1858, p 96, from Hong-kong 

• 86. Typhlocareinus villosusj Stimpson, Palk Straits 

Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci, Philad., 3858, p 96, from Hong-kong 
Miers, Proc Zool, Soo., 1879, p 40, from Corean and Japanese Seas 
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Walker, Jouiu Linn Soc Zool., Vol XX, 1890, pi IX, figs 6-8, from 
Singapoie • 

* • * ’OXYSTOMATA • 

SV. Calappa h^attca, L , Laccadives Maldives Ceylon 
88 CalappS, lojphos, Heibst, off Madias coast, 

• 89 Giyptosoma granulosum, deH , N Maldivo atoll 

•doHaan, Fauna Japonica, Ciustjfceit, p 71, pi XIX , fig 3 

90 Murtia bicruihmana, nob , Madras coast, 33 fathoms 
Vide JoniTi Asiatic Soc Bengal, pt 2, 1894, p 179 

The male diffei8 from the female, (1) in ifri* smallei size, (2) in 
its narrower rostrum, and (3) m its mor6 closely and 3’^aiply gianulai 
integument * 

91 Matuta vithu, Fabi , off Madias coast 

92 Leucosia haeiru^O'fticta, Adams and White, oft 

Madras coast 

Adams and White, Voyage, H M S ‘ Samarang,’Criistacon, p 54, 
pi XU , fig Eastoin Sens ” Also Walker, J L S , Zool, Vol XX , 
1890, p. Ill, from Singapore Mieis, P Z S , 1879, p 4^ from Coiean 
and Japanese Seas Stimpson, Proc Ac Nat Sci Philad , 1858, p 160, 
from Japan ' 

93. Leucosia ohtusifions, dcH , off Madras coast 
deHaan, Fauna Japomca, Crustacea, p 133, pi XXXTII, fig 2 

94. Leucosia ornata, Mieis, off Tnncomallee, 28 fathoms 
Miers, Trans Lin Soc , Zool, (ii) Vol I, p 236, pi, XXXVIII, 

figs 7-9, from Ceylon Di deMan, however, J L S., Zool, Voj XXIX , 
1888, p 197, regards this species only as a vaiioty of L urania^ Herbst. 

95 Leucosia rhomhoidalis, deH , off Madras coast. 
doHaan, Fauna Japonica, Crustacea, p 134, pi XXXIII, fig 5 
Already reported fiom Tnncomallee, by F Mullei, Vetli Natuif, Ges 
Basel, Band 8,1890, p. 472. * 

96. Leucosia Urania^ Heibst, tiff Trincomallco, 28 
fathoms 

97 Arcama Isevimana, Bell, Maldives 

Bell, Trans. Linn Soc, Zool, Vol XXI, 1855, p 310, pi XXXIV , 
fig 10, lioin Philippines Also A Milno-Edwaids, Nouv Aichiv du 
Mas , Vol X , 1874, p 48, pi HI, fig 4, from Now Caledonia 

98 Aicama novemspinosa, Adams and White, var. 

aspera, Miers, off |)ladrns coast 

Miers, Ann Mag Nat Hist, Vol V , 1880, p 317 “Malaysia*^ 

• 99 Ixa cylindrusjYahi Palk Straits. Off Madias coast. 

100 Phlyjaa erosa, A. M -Edw., Maldiye atoll. 
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A Milne-Edwards, Nonv. Archiv du Mns, Vol X, 1874, p 47, 
pi III, fig 2, from New Caledonia 

Also Miers, P. Z S , 1884, p 13, from Mauritius, and from Piji 
and Harwell, Cat Australian Crastacea, p 125 ^ 

101. Myra australis, Haswell, o£E Madras coast. 

102 Myra darnleyenm, Haswoll, Maldives Off Madras 
coast 

Haswell, Proo. Lmn Soc, N S Wales, Vol IV., 1879, p. 62, plf V., 
fig 4 Australia 

103. ^yra elegans, Boll, off Madras coast 

Bell, Trans Liii Soc., Zool., Vol. XXI, 1856, p 297, pi XXXTI., 
fag 4 “ In mat^ onenfcali.” . 

104 Myra fugax, Fabr , off Madras coast 

105 Pseudophilyiajnelita, doMan, off Madras coast. 

The granulation of the hand and upper surface of the carapace 
appears to he a secondary sexual character confined to males of large 
size. ® 

' 106 Niirsea plica ta, Herbst, off Madras coast 

107 Nursiha dentata, Bell, Maldives Off Madi’as coast 

Bell, Tians Lin Soc, Zool, Vol XXI, 1856, p 309, pi XXXIV, 

fig 6 “ In oceano Indico ” Also Stimpson, Pioo Ac Nat Sci Pliilad , 
1858, p 161, fiom E Pacific Ocean Haswell, Proc Linn Soc,N S. 
Wales, Vol IV, 1879, pp 56 and 104, ftom Australian Region Miers 
Zoology, H M. S , ‘Alert,’ Crustacea, pp 253 and 548, Lorn Anstiaha 
Arafura'Sea, Fiji, Seychelles Pocock, Ann Mag Nat. Hist, Vol. V, 
1890, p 73, fioin China Sea, 40 fathoms 

108 Iphiculus spongiosus, Adams and White, off Madias 

, coast 

Adams and White, Voyage H M S ^ ‘ Samarang,’ Crastacea, p. 57 
Philippines Also Stimpson, Pioc Ac Nat Soi Philad , 1868, p 161, 
from Hongkong Miots, Zoology H M S ‘ Alert,’Clustacea, p 253, 
fiom the Arafura Sea, 32-36 fms 

109 Donppe quadridens, Fabr, off Madras coast. 

110. Donppe sima, Edw, Palk Straits 

111 Gymopolia juhesn, White, N. Maldivc atoll. 

We place this species* here, though we share Mr Miers’ doubt 
{* Challengei,’ Brachyuia, p ^384) as to its baviiig any very near con¬ 
nexion with the Donppidsi We think that it is piobably a Catome- 
tope, and that it should be placed near the Gonoplacidx, as delimited hjr 
Dana. 
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Shore and Shallow-water Braehyura 
Anomala. 

112 Cryptodromia fconohifera^ Haswe\J, off Madras 
• coast. 

Haswell, Cat Australian dmstacea, p 141, pi. Ill, fig 4 * 

113 Bamnoides serrahfrons, Henderson, off Trinco- 
malle^, 28 fathoms. 

• Henderson, Trans Lin Soo, Zool, 1893, p 408, pi XXXVIII, 

fig8.«10-12 • • 

• • 

3 Descriptions op New Species. 

OXYBHYNOHA • 

Achaids, Leach, Miers \ 

114 Achseus hydhnus, n sp. 

Carapace subtnangular, thin, vitreous, spiny,'the regions fairly well 
defined, the postorbital region constricted. 

The spiny rostrum, as seen from above, ends in two short spines,* 
each of whicl^ is bifid from the base , but, as seen from below, these 
spines do not form the end of the rostrum, which is now s^n to consist 
of a strong vertically defiexed spine united by a dying bridge to the 
interantennulary septum i 

The inflated gastric and branchial legions, as well asr the hepatic 
regions and the antero*latei al border of the carapace, are coarsely, 
sharply, and lather distantly spmy, most of the spines being capped 
with a tuft of short haiis 

The eyes are movable but not retractile, and the eye-peduncle has 
a tubercle m the middle of its anterior surface • 

All the ambulatory legs are hairy throughout, the hairs of those of 
the 2nd and 3rd pairs being remaikably long, close-set, even and stiff 
The arm, wrist, and hand of the chelipeds are acutely spiny, as are also 
the edges of the meropodites of lihe 2nd-5th legs, the spines 'on the front 
edge of the meropodites of the 2od and 3rd pans being particularly 
large and conspicuous 

The 5th pair of legs is suboheliform, the propodite being remark¬ 
ably dilated at its base to receive the tip of the claw-liko dactylus 
the dactylus is minutely spmate, but the expanded base of the pro¬ 
podite is furnished with a comb of sharp spines. 

Length of carapace 14 milhm., breadth of carapace 9 millim. 
greatest span 67 milhm 

Off Tnncomallee, 28 fathoms * , • 

^ * These spines are very short and divergent, and are nothing like those of 
Btenothynchue 

J II 27 
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Inachoides, Edw. and Lucas. 

Milne-EdTTBiSdB and Lucmi in D’Qrbigny, Yoy. dans I’Amer. mend., Crustao^a, 
PP 4-6 ^ 

Miera, Jonrn Linn Soo, Zool, toI XIY , 1879, p G46. 

A. Milne Edwards, Miss Soi. an Mexiqne etc, I, Crastaoes etc, p. 198. 

115. Inachckdes doltchorhynchus, n sp 

Distinguished by its rostrum, which is equal m length to the' rest 
of the carapace 

. Excepting the Rostrum, the form of the body is very similar to 
that of the typ^ species (Milne-Edwards and Lucas, op c%t , pi. iv,, 
fig 2) 

The long curved simple rostrum, and the carapace, are spiny the 
regions of the carapace are well delimited the supra-ocular and post- 
ocular spines, though small, are distinct. In addition to spmules there 
are numerous larger spines—four on the gastnc region, a bicuspid one 
on the oardiao region, one on the intestinal, and abo;it four on each 
branchial ^ < 

The eyes are retractile towards the sides of the carapace, but are in 
all positions completely exposed 

The ohehpeds are about one-fourth longer than the carapace rostrum 
included, their palm, which is about two-fifths of their total extent and 
nearly three times the length of the fingers, is broadened and moderate¬ 
ly inflated 

The other logs in form and proportion resemble those of the typo 
(Edw and Lucas, op c/it., pi iv, fig 2) 

Total length of carapace, 17 5 millim , greatest breadth of carapace, 
8 millim , greatest span 54 millim 

Off Madx;as coast, shallow-water 

The genus Inaehoides though recorded from Viti, by M. A. Milne- 
Edwaids (Journ. Mus. Godeffroy, vol i, 1873-74, p 253), does not ap¬ 
pear to have been before observed in Indian waters 

OXYSTOMATA 
AaoAMiA, Leach, Miers 
116 Arcatm qmnqtiespinosat n sp. 

Only differs from the well-known Arcama sepiemspinosa (which, 
though not contained in the present collection, is very common m 
shallow wat6r off the Madras coast) in the following particulars — 

(1) the great spines of the carapace are relatively smaller, and 
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the spine on the posterior part of the branchial region*—on either side 
of the intestinal region—^is altogether wanting, 

(2) the lobes of ,the rostmm are longer and more ac&te, 

(3) the dngers, instead of being equal in length to the p 9 . 1 m, are 
nearly twice the length of the palm, 

(4) the small cardiac region is of a bright-red colour, edged with 

wl^te, and this can be seen fairly well even after prolonged immersion 
in strong spint , , 

In all other respects ibis species exactly resembles Arcama septem- 
epinosa, Fabr. 

Off Madras coast, up to 13 fathoms • • 

Leucosilia, Bpll • 

117. Leucosilia granulosa^ n. sp 

Carapace slightly broader than JLtmg, subglobose truncated anterior¬ 
ly, so that the external maxillipeds are Tisible beyond the front very 
closely covered, as are also the cholipeds, with bead-like granulations 
the regions delimited by shallow yet distinct furiows.. The rostmm 
consists of two divergent hollow lobes, beneath which \he antonnules 
are lodged * immediately behind the rostrum the carapace is traversed 
from stdo to side by a deep groove The antero-lateral margin is 
interrupted by a deep notch, in front of which is a coarse blunt hepatic 
tooth, while behind it is a stronger epibranchial tooth. The lateral angle 
is also marked by a prominent granule. The posterior margin is 
almost straight and boars three tubercles, of which the median is 
hardly conspicuous. The hepatic regions are inflatod, as are also the 
Bides of the gastric region The intestinal region forms a tumid boss, 
on the summit of which the granulations are obsolescent. 

The tips of both rami of the external maxillipeds are strongly 
bent upwards, that of the exognath ending in a large blistor-liko 
tubercle The spiue on the penultimate abdominal segment of the male 
IS a mere tumescence * 

A male and an egg-laden female from the North Maldive atoll, 
15-30 fathoms 

Male. Female 

Length of carapace. 6 5 tmllim 7*5 millira 

Breadth of carapace . 7 0 millim. 9 0 millim. 

Greatest span (of chelipeds). 240 millim 26 5 raillim 

Besides being smaller, and having the chelipeds of slightly greater 
relative length, the male differs from the female in being much more 
sharply granular • 
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Dobippe, Fabr, Edw 

I 118 Dorippe pohta, n. Bp. 

Apparently nearest to Dortppe sexdfintata, S^impson, Broc Acad 
Sci. Philad., 1858, p 163, from South Japan *' 

Distinguished by the smooth, hard, naked, and polished integument 
of the body and limbs ., 

Carapace smooth and polished, slightly broader than long, With 
the regions hardly defined ^ ’ 

Front divided into four small lobes, of which the two median, 
though slightly the smaller, are slightly the more prominent, and also 
arise on a lower levpl. 

The exterral orbital angles are a little more prominent than the 
front Infra-orbital tooth blunt, small, and inconspicuous 

The lateral borders,of the carapace are faintly notched near the 
middle, being sharp, almost straight, and convergent in front of the 
notch, and a little inflated behind it " 

The sterna between the chelin are remarkably tumid , 

The eyo-s#alks are long, slender, and much curved 
Tho legs wre perfectly smooth, and, except for some scanty hairs on 
the cholipeds, are naked the last four pairs are flat, and the last two 
pairs typically subchelate The pleurre, or plates beneath which the 
fifth pair of legs arise, are remaikably large 

Length of carapace, about 11 5 miliim., greatest breadth of cara¬ 
pace about 12 millim , greatest span (3rd pair of legs) 61 millim 
A single egg-laden female from off the Madras coast, 7 fathoms 

In many respects this species resembles Bthusa much more closely 
than Borippe, but the disposition of the afferent bianchial opening 
proves it to be a true Dorippe, 

' ? Oatombtopa 

Ctmopolia, Roui, Edw. 

119 ' Oymopoha serrtpes, n sp 

This species is characterized by the broadly expanded lamellar 
(natatory) propodites and dactyli of the third and fourth pairs of legs, 
and by the sharp serration of the posterior edges of those joints 

The carapace is of the usual form, with the regions plainly delimit¬ 
ed, and the surface very crisply granular. The front is four-lobed, the 
outer lobe on either side being inconspicuous and recurved upwards at 
tip, the two middle lobe» being conspicuous and deflexed. The supra¬ 
orbital margin is serrated and folded much as in 0 caronii. 

The antero-lateral margms have, exclusive of the large external 
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orbital tooth, four sharp teeth, which luorease m size from behind for- 
wards 

The sinuous po|terO‘lateral margins are quite smoothly moulded. 
The {)ost|prior mai^in is j^mounted by a festoon of eight e^en teeth, 
much as in 0 caronn, below it the last—and only the last—sternal seg¬ 
ment IS produced to form ta remarkably sharp and salient crest, much 
mpre salient than that, for example, of Of caronti 

, The trunk'legs of the second .pay: are not longer, and, except in 
their meropodite, hardly stouter than those of the fifth pair: their 
propodite is sharply and finely serrated along its posterior border, and 
their claw-like dactylus has at its base, on the s^pie border, two shaup 
teeth , • , • 

The trunk-legs of the third and fourth pair reseAble each other 
in form and size, their length being about one-fifth more than the 
greatest breadth of the carapace tl^eir prismatic meropodites are short, 
inflated, and consideiably more than half as broad as long, with the 
edges shaiply denticulate, and with the upper surface crisply granular 
their carpoyodites, though distinctly prismatic, with all the edges 
sharply delimited, are much depressed,"and have the an^^rior, posterior, 
and distal borders all sharply denticulate their propodit^s and dactyli 
are broadly lamellar and distinctly natatory, the swimming surface 
being increased by a thick fringe of very long setm oft the anterior 
bolder. both these ]oiuts are longitudinally nbbed and fluted, and both 
have the posterior border sharply serrated 

The legs of the fifth pair are filiform their length is about two- 
thirds the greatest breadth of the carapace they are finely granulai 
above, and their df*otjlns is as long as their propodus * 

Colours m spirit, mottled shades of white and purplish brown, with 
broad cioss-bands on the propodites and dactyli of the thud and fourth 
pairs of legs • 

Length of caiapace 9 5 millim , breadth of carapace 11 millim 
greatest span (fourth pair of legs) 37 millim . 

Off Madras coast, shallow water 

Postscript We take the present opportunity of noticing an 
omission in the Plate (Plate IX) illustrating Archmoplax notopus^ nob * 
A figure of the external maxilhpeds has been inadvertently left out 

* J A. S B, Part ii, No 3, 1894, pp 181-183, Plate iz 
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Anthropology at present is like a puzzle of which the pieces have 
not been all found, or put together Some searchers bring parts that 
fill large gaps. Others from their labours produce but little pieces, 
which to many may appear foreign to the work .in progress, but to 
some these small contributions are the parts which frequently supply 
the deficiencies left between the larger and more important discoveries. 
It IS possible too at times that a piece of this puzzle may be ill-placed, 
so that deductions drawn from it, owing to the malposition, would be 
based on a wrong foundation, and might thus lead to improper weight 
being given to its importance absolutely and relatively 

1 hope that the facts presented in this paper, although in some 
ways casting doubt on beautiful hypothesesf may in other ways leftd 
to.a further reconsideration of the value given to one of the axiomatic 
pieces of the anthropological puzzle—^the nasal index—and draw atten* 
J ni 1 
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tion to the fact that the nasal index on the head is one thing, and the 
nasal index of the sknll another, and that they are not comparable , 
with each otheh. ^ 

In % contribution of mine to the Jourfial of ^atomy fi|jad Physiology 
(Vol. XXVII), at page 20, while comparing the measurements of the 
heads of live Chuhras from Mr^ RisleyV, tables (Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal) with the results obtamed by myself on the skulls of men of the 
same caste, I was struck with certain discrepancies between the (|ata. 

I then remarked—“ A coropanson of craniometrical measurements on 
the live subject with those earned out on the macerated skull will •mot 

without inteiest fn both instances the caste was alike. The chief 
discrepancy is m the nasal msasurements—especially the transverse. 
The breadth taken at the widest portions of the alae, does not seem 
to correspond to the greatest transverse diameter of the anterior nares 
measured on the 8kull,‘ There is a greater similarity in the vertical 
measurements of the nose It wili be noted, though, that, contrary 
to expectation, the height is greater on the skull than on the live subject. 

I do not attempt to explain this T am not aware whether M. Broca, 
in his discovery that the nasal index is one of the best for the purpose 
of distinguishing the various races of mankind, would expect his obser¬ 
vations on a particular tnbe, taken on the live subject, to correspond 
to observations taken on the skulls of members of the same tnbe ” 

With the object of explaining the disagreement noted^bove, I made 
the investigations embodied in this paper They were conducted as 
follows —Having carefully measured, with slidmg colhpaases, the nasal 
diameters of 62 “ subjects,” I removed the integuments, &c , and having 
cleared the naso-frontal suture and antenor nasal aperture, I again 
took the diameters Tabulating the results I computed the indices and 
instituted a companson between the measurements taken on the head 
with those carried out on the skull of each and every one of the bodies. 
Of these bodies, 64 were males, and 8 females. They were of different 
castes or tribes—low caste Hmdu, Hindu Khatn, Musalman, Rajput, 
Afiidi, Pathan, Jat, Seyid, “ Panjabi Musalman,” and Chuhra 

It IS to be noted that the term “ Panjabi Musalman ” is not the 
name of a caste m the proper ethnic acceptation of the word. There 
IS, however, none better for the present 1 should say that the Panjabi 
MusalmAns are conglomerate—^to borrow a geological term—and amongst 
them are to be found types varying from that of the Chuhra to the 
highest Rajput. 

• Before bringing forw^d l^e explanation of why the nasal index 
taken on the s^ll does not correspond to that taken upon the head,,I 
will note certain points bearing on the antencMr nasal aperture, the 
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nasal bones, and thati portion of the great transverse suture with 
which these articulate—the nasal notolL. 

Thi! NasaIi Bon|S are thickest at the upper extremity, narrowest at 
the uppex^thi:^, booon^ing wider and thinner as they pass dov^ This 
fan-shape held good m 106 skulls. In 12 specimens the hones were 
more or less rectangular The profile view varies In 6 skulls it was 
a ^traight line from nasion to inferior border as shown in Fig 1, PI I 
In ^ese there is no curve, and hence^no,fundus, and the “ root of nose ’* 
on the skin will correspmd to the finuto-nasal articulation In 27 
sknlte the anterior surface is concave in its whole extent as is shown 
in Fig 2, PI I In 96 skulls the profile show^ a curve above, aud 
a convexity below Fig 3, PI I, brings ^lns out vflry yell The upper 
part of the fundus of the curve on the hone corresponds roughly to the 
“root of the nose” upon the skm The extent of the bone fiom this 
pomt up to the nasion is about 4 /a • • 

In the first division the fronlo-nasal sulcus is scarcely noticeable, 
whilst in most of the second class it is very deep—a deep fronto-nasal 
sulcus ooriesponds to largely developed frontal sinuses aud strongly 
curved nasal bones • * 

I have noticed that in the higher castes the extent of t^ie nasal bones 
above the fundus of the curve is grehtor than the same amongst the 
lower races, so that, in the former, the height of the nose, taken on the 
nndissected head, will 19b much less than the long diameter of the nose 
measured on the shill of the same head—thus — 

Head of Afridi Pathan Height of IIose=s52/u 
Skull of same „ „ Long Diameter Hose=59/* —difference 

m favour of skull=7/* That is, the extent of the nasal bones above 
what corresponds to the “ root ’’ of the nose in the man was 7/* 

In 30 male Panjabi Musalmans—cultivator class—comparing the 
diameters m the same way the average is a difference oijifi. 

In the 4 male Chuhras t)^e observations showed only 1 /* of differ¬ 
ence The higher the caste, the greater the discrepancy. 

This brings me to the consideration of the Nasal Notch of the 
frontal Its depth varies according to the upward development of the 
nasal bones The shallower the notch of coui’se the lower the level of 
the nasion In cases where the “ notch," as such, is practically ab¬ 
sent, the thin plate of bone below the glabella will be prolonged down 
straight, instead of retreating to join the naso-frontal suture, and 
in measuring upon the live subject the compasses would be placed on 
the head somewhere above the level of the nasion, the frontal bone tjius, 
exceptionally entering into the formation of the “ root ’* of the nose 
!the root" being thus on the frontal, and not on a level with its 
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kypothcHcal position^ the nasion, or its vMud site, above the fandus of 
the nasal ciirre Under such cupumstances the nasal processes of the 
superior maxilla are on a slightly higher level than the npper borders 
of the nasal bones (PI III, A). This is «very rare, and is only present 
in 3 skulls in my collection Pig. 4, PI. shtfw^this peculiarity, which 
cannot be discovered till after the integuments, &c, have been dissected 
from the skull 

A less rare condition (PI. III., B—^present in 18 of my skulls) is lor 
the nasal processes of the superior maxillra to ^e on an equality with the 
upper border of the nasal bones. Pig 5, PI I, is of one of these skulls 
The foregoing explains how it happens that in Nos 20,38,41, and 47 the 
h*eight of the nose o^ tlie head is greater than the long diameter of the 
nose on the skpll, as well as '^o 13, where the long diameters on head 
and skull are equal. 

The ordinary condition (PI ^TII, C) of the nasal notch of the 
frontal bone is that represented in Pig 6, PI I, where it is deep, and the 
nasal bones extend considerably above the level of the nasal processes 
of the superior maxillae In this, the common variety, ,lihe extent of 
the nasal bonea above the fungus of the curve is about 4 /*, as I have 
before shown, ^and in measuring the length of nose on the head, the 
compasses will not be placed on the nasion, but about 4 p below it, 
which point will bo the visible “ loot ” of the nose, and so it happens 
that one may formulate a rule to which there vrII only be the excep¬ 
tions noted The height of the nose on the head of an individual mil be 
less than the long diameter of the nose on the ahull of the same person, 
and generally the difference will he about 4 /* in the higher races, hut mil 
probably J^e less in the lower castes. 

Aktebiob Nasal Apbetube. This vanes considerably in the size, 
shape, and condition of its infenor margin I have noted two main 
types—the Coedifobm and Roiund. Of the former there are three 
varieties— Begular, Lyrate, and Irregular To these I think most vana- 
tions can be leferred Pigs 7, 8, 9, 10, PI II, faithfully display the 
modifications m question 

In the Begular Cohdifobm Nasal Aperture (PI II, Pig 7 )the nasal 
bones bounding it above show scarcely any pre-nasal notch—the 
lateral nasal spine 18 long, and gradually tapers down to the apeitura 
pynfoimis of the superior maxilla. The median nasal spine is not 
prolonged down as in the “ lyrate cordiform ” In about 20% it is nn- 
symmetrical—one side being at a lower level than the other In some 
36 % lo^®*^ margin is rounded or bevelled off to the alveolar surface 

'as in the skull of the negro or orang—Pig 11, PI. II, and Pig. 13, 
PI III. 
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The Lyrate Cordifobm (PI II, Fig 9.) differs from the foregoing, 
ohieflj as to the great depth of the pre-nasal notch and consequent large 
development of its ^boundaries—the lateral and median nasal spines. 
This IB commoner than the “ regular cordiform ” of photo No^ 7 The 
rounding off on the loi||r margin occurs in as large a percentage of this 
as of the former class • 

The Irregular Cokuiform as showmnn FI II, Fig 10, has no pre- 
nasal notch, The median nasal spiqe hemg practically obsolete This 
formation of the antericg nasal aperture exists in 6 of the skulls m 
my collection In none of these is there any bevelling off to the alveolar 
surface—the sharp nasal margin of the superior maxill® being well 
marked. The opening may be unsymipetrical an shown in PI. II., 
Fig 12 . • 

The Rotund type is somewhat rare amongst Pan 3 ab skulls, and 
those in which it is present are of low caste ahd inferior development. 
See Fig 8, PI II. The aperture is*rounded, and in every instance the 
nasal margin of the maxillae is bevelled, and slopes to the alveolar 
surface. The.antenor nasal spine is very small, almost absent. The 
floor of the nasal fossae is on a higher level than the nasal margin of 
the pynform aperture. For comparison as to the prognathism and 
shape of lower border of the antenot nares in some of the foregoing, 
the accompanying photograph (PI III, Fig 14.) of a young gorilla’s 
skull, may be interesting « 

The transverse diameter of the anterior nasal aperture taken on 
the skull, is less than the breadth of the nose taken on the hea^ of the 
same subject The difference is usually 7 fi, and in the lower castes it 
may bo 9 ft, as m these the difference is greatest. Also, othdt things 
being equal, the older the individual the greater is the difference between 
the nose bieadth and the transverse diameter of the anteiior nasal 
apeiture, and the younger the person (skull of 20 yeans or undei) the 
less will these two measurements disagree. 

This shows that the nose becomes coarser with the growth of the 
lower lateral cartilages as the type develops In no instance were 
these two measurements on head and skull found to be equal. 

Nasal Index Now. to consider an important point as regards the 
nasal index 1 have shown— 

1 That the long diameter of the nose on the skull is greater 

than the height of the nose on same head, and now also, 

2 That the transverse diameter of the anterior nares of the 

skull 18 less than the breadth of the Nose on the same 
head, or, that the long diameter is greater on the akuUf 
• the breadth greater on the head. 
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Owing to this^ ilte nasal index deduced from obsenations on tbe 
sknll most alwjkys place the individual on a higher level-~>the index 
will be lower as long diameter is greater relatively tottransverse diame* 
ter—than when the index is calculated from mei^urements tfiken upon 
the head,—^the index here will be higher as theAeight is less relatively 
to the breadth. , 

A glance at the table Of measurements will show that the lower 
one goes in the scale of caste, the greater is the difference between^^the 
nasal index as observed on the head and that us calculated on the skull. 
This IS well shown in the indices of the women—in No 66 Bajpoot 
fhmale the difference ic 11 (69 6-48) ; in the women of the cultivator 
class (Fanjabi Mnsdlman) the difference is 21 (721-61); whilst m the 
Chuhra women It is 25 (77 5—52 4). 

SxFTUM Nasi Before leaving the anterior naies I may note that a 
str^ght septum is the exception in 126 skulls and heads it was deflected 
in 111 (to the right in 47, to the left in 64), and was straight in only 15. 
The deflection was so great in some of the cases as to touch the inferior 
turbinated bone Also in cases where the anterior nasaU aperture was 
nnsymmetncal the deflection tras without exception towards the de> 
formed side ^ 

The points I have endeavoured to demonstrate, the facts adduced, or 
tbe theories advanced, are then briefly as follows — 

♦ 1. The “ root ” of tbe nose on the head rarely corresponds to 

the naeion on the skull. 

Ji The long diameter of the nose on the skull is generally 
always greater than the height of the nose on the same 
head. 

3 The breadth of the nose on the head is always more than 
the transverse diameter of the anteiior nasal aperture 
<on the skull, and this difference is greater in individuals 
of full adult age than in young persons. 

4. The nassil index of a race calculated from measurements 
on the Jteads of its members, will never he equivalent to 
the nasal index of the same race calculated &om obser¬ 
vations upon the ekulU of persons of that caste 

6 Tbe ekuU nasal index will place the caste on a higher 
platform than the head nssal index 

6. The lower the caste the greater will be the differences be¬ 

tween the skull and head nasal indices 

7. The absence ,of a* sharp inferior margm to the anterior 

nares is common in ordinaiy Panjab skulls, together 
with, in many, the sloping down of the floor of the " 0 ^^) 
fossae to|the alveolu|^. 
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« 

8. Tbe antenor nasal aperture as to oatline presents two 
mam types, ms .— 

i JRegular * 

Lyrate , 

_ Irregular. 

B ,Eotund, 

The three varieties of tlhe^^rst type depend on differenoes 
m the pre-nasal notch epd its two boundmg processes 
9. A deflected •septum is the r\}le—^a straight one the ex¬ 
ception. 

I have to thank my fiiend Dr. Dickson of il^ahore for his kmdne«s 
in photographing the skulls. 

Explanation op Plate 


Fig 

1. 

Fig 

2. 

Fig. 

3 

rig 

4. 

Fig 

5. 

Fig 

6. 

Fig 

7. 

Fig. 

8 

Fig 

9. 

Fig 

10. 

Fig. 

11 


Fig. 12. 
Fig. 13 
Fig 14 


Showing straight nasil bones—dbsence of curvature in 
whole extent. 

Showing nasal bones short and curved throughout the 
• whole extent. • , 

Showing the profile of basal bones concave above and 
convex below * 

Showing the nasal processes of supeiior maxillee to be 
prolonged to a higher level than uppef extremity of 
nasal bones. 

Showing the upper extremities of nasal bones and nasal 
processes of superior maxilla to be on the same level. 
Showing ordinary condition of the nasal notch where 
tiie nasal bones occupy a higher level than the nasal 
processes of the superior maxillee. 

Showing the “ Regular Oordtform ” nasal aperture 
Shwing the “ Rotund ” type of nasal apei4ure. 

, Showing the “ Lyrate Cordiform ” nasal aperture 
Showing the Irregular Cordiform},* nasal aperture. 
Showing the inferior margin of the anterior nares round¬ 
ed and levelled ofl to the alveolar surface—consider¬ 
able prognathism 

Showing an example of unsymmetrioal anterior nares. 
Same as Fig. 11. 

Skull of young gonlla. 
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[No t. 


TahU qf Nasal Measwrements upon the Seads and Shulls of fdxty-two 
“ subjects ”, Of these fifty-fowr are males and eight are females 


Nasal Diamstekb 
{in^xlltmetrea) 



Caste ob Tbibb 

•• 


IpO] Nain Sakh. Nath 
S|70 Doola Naiu 
8^82 Baja Smgh t . 
4 60 Ganga Bom ' 

6 66 Golab 
645 GangaBam 
7| P Mathra , 

882 GangaBam 
920 Man Madh 
1040 Atma Baw 
1160 Jowohir 

1240 P 
isjss Sander Smgh 
1460 Thakoor Spgh . 





On Head 

1 

OnSknll 






B 

Br 

c 

a 

M 

fl 

Br. 

48 

80 

62 6 

66 

27 

47 

84 

72 8 

66 

23 

46 

82 

711 

48 

24 

60 

82 

64 

63 

26 

44 

89 

88 6 

48 

29 

46 

29 

644 

62 

28 

47 

30 

63 8 

66 

27 

43 

34 

796 

64 

28 

47 

29 

617 

49 

24 

60 

86 

70 

67 

24 

40 

88 

77 6 

66 

26 

47 

82 

68 8 

67 

*25 

64 

84 

629 

64 

28 

64 

82 

59 2 

66 

26 

47 

82 

68 6 

63 

25 

49 

87 

75 6 

61 

80 

49 

36 

714 

60 

24 

48 

87 

86 4 

48 

27 

60 

39 

78 

64 

28 

46 

S3 

71 7 

61 

26 

62 

80 

67 6 

61 1 

21 

46 

30 

66 2 

62 

25 

61 

84 

66 6 

62 

27 

60 

84 

68 

64 

24 

46 

84 

73 9 

61 

26 

44 

28 

63 6 

66 

23 

41 

31 

76 6 

48 

26 

60 

80 

60 

62 

26 

bf 

84 

59 6 

67 

80 

49 

87 

76 4 

61 

27 

49 

29 

691 

64 

24 

49 

84 

69 8 

63 

24 

60 1 

29 

68 

62 

27 

49 

84 

>69 8 

65 

26 

64 

82 

69 2 

66 

23 

47 

80 

68 8 

68 

25 

44 

38 

86 8 

48 

27 

60 

85 

70 

54 

28 

69 

83 

661 

67 

26 
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NASIIi BtAMKTSBS 
(m imlUTneUes). 


• Nami. 

# 


* CAdxii dSt IBIBB On Head 



Bahadn 

44 22 Chandan 

45 30 Hu a 

46 f Aha 

47 50 Ilahi Baksh 

48 60 Dilawar 


40 33 Bajjnl > 
60 70 Kuiab Shs^ 


6180 Oolab 

62 30 Mokand 

63 40 Kala Din 
6460, Batti 


EIGHT FEMALES 


Brought fomar^ 

• . 

•3^ 

l?l 

eS " t. ^ 

b’SS s 

3 ^ o 


• 48 87 


Average • . I 48 82 


Afridi (Pathan) 62 
Seynl—should be 62 
of Arab descent 


Average 


65 55 Mehtab Bibi 
6635 Ba]ain 

-V*— 

3725 P 

58 80 Satai Bibi 
'960 Khairau 
30 40 Tabi 


3170 Tabao 
32 30 Fazloo 


Mnsalmdn. Eajpoot 


“ Panjnb Musal- 
man ”—“ Cultx- 
vatoy" ^'asto 
mostly (?) 

Average 


Chulira 


Average 



<49 37 

61 36 

45 35 

40 84 

48 86 


52 81 

44 28 


43 33 

43 33 

30 30 

47 83 


43 32 


44 87 

45 82 
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Fading Hutories —By S. E Peal, F R.G.S., M A S.]^, &o. 

[Eeoeired let Feb, Bead 7th Fob ] m 

' I 

In a general way it may be said that until'eompara'ciyely modern 
times histones were supposed to be found written in books, or inscribed 
on stone m some kind of hieiOglypbio ^charactei or wntiug, bat 
a notable featuie of our day is the incretising facility with whfcU 
we can inteipret the Tailed records'of the past m other ways tfiiat 
oE our oaith, for instance, in the vast senes of geological remains, 
that of the development of plants &ud animals, as stoicd in the stiatibed 
crust, and that of the human race, not alone m leceut stiata, but as 
rocoidod m th^‘ mauy and peculiar social customs surviving to our 
day Thanks to the exeitions of Anthiopologists, this new sat 
of reading the past through surviving customs has of late enor¬ 
mously developed, and in few dejiaitments of the subject is gieater 
interest exhibited than in tho elucidation of the eailiai phases of 
social life, and all tliat i^elates to the oiigm of marinige and the family 
Until lately, it was generally assumed that—as among some ot 
the lower animals—the pnmitive element of tbe society fiom the 
hi st was “ the family ”, that in some form oi othei tho institu¬ 
tion of manlage had always existed. Of late yeais, huweiui, and as 
a result of caieful investigation, it is becoming moie and moio appa¬ 
rent that the social systems seen among the most uncivilised laces, then 
often pccuhai organization, tuims of lelationship, and eudogiiCtnic and 
exogamic rules, seem to point unmistakeably to a moie aichaic stage, 
wheieiu f.ho primary social element was, not the family but the small com¬ 
munal hoide A hoide, however, in which thei*o was moie oi less law and 
order, and not, as loo often imagined, a sucuil chaos, yet in which 
“marriage,” or the private light in female slaves, had not aiisen Iii 
his introductory lemarks on the “ Tribes and (Jastei, of Bengal** Mr. 
H H Risloy tells us that “ tho principal points which it was sup¬ 
posed a record of Indian customs might help to clear up, are the eaily 
history of mariiage, the development of the family, modes of rela¬ 
tionship,” &c. And without a doubt, when the many savage hill races 
of our Efastem frontier are carefully studied in situ, many nnsuspect- 
ed traces of former communal association will be found, con diming 
the supposition that it is among these laces, and not among the Austra¬ 
lians, that these fundamental problems will be solved But the neces¬ 
sity for a little more expedition lu lecoidiug and collating the survi¬ 
ving customs of semi-savage races is well seen m Mi Ruley’s woik. 
On all Bides we see these non-Aryans being rapidly Hinduised, losing 
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tlieir old, and adopting new cnstomfl Infant marriage is rapidly sup¬ 
planting thq adult oeiemony, and itidividnalism over-ridmg the oommnnal 
traits Thus it is mpst desirable that all available infoimation in legard 
to our EUstern and ^orth-Eastern savage races should be collected at 
the eai'hest possible moment, both on soientifio and administrative 
grounds Twenty or tlnrty years hpnee, unless the men of our day 
bgstir themselves, the Anthropological werld will be fruitlessly bewailing 
los^^opportunities , • 

Many of our loading savants have l«ng regretted that more effeo- 
tual and systematic efforts have nob boon made to Work out the lan¬ 
guages, customs, and histones of the races so rapidly changing or dying 
out, but few of them can bo aware of l;lie speed^witli which the old 
order is giving way to tlio new , not hci» in India alonft but all over the 
Archipelago and Pacific, with which regions our savage races are so 
closely related Not long ago, the; so called ** Cannibal Batta ” of cen¬ 
tral Sumatra, weie almost unknown Now I leain from Mr Snugga 
of Singapore and Lake Loba, that many tliousands of them are Cliiis- 
tians, and I ifas presented with a New Testament pi in Jed in their sra- 
gnbir native chaiacter Fiom Borneo tve hoar that the Dyaks, X)usuiis, 
and many othei wild tiihes, are being rapidly weaned from their 
wicked ways and becoming yeaily moie alive to the benefits of peaceful 
trade The Papuans undei the fostering care of Sif William Mac- 
gregor and the numerous missionaries, are rapidly becoming civilized, 
breaking out in pants, shirts, and wide-awakes Genuine old stone 
axes, I am told by a good authority, aie now absolutely unprocurable, 
and the manufacture of spurious curios has begun. Polynesia is being 
even still more rapidly and effectually revolutionized From* one end 
to the other, aboi iginal customs are about as difiicnlt to get hold of 
asaboiiginat costumes. Despite all efforts to preserve them, the Maori, 
as a race, arc doomed, and ere long will have disappeared. The Aus¬ 
tralian “ Blacks” are rapidly fallowing the now extinct Tasmanians. 

In India, again, some of oui abonginal races are dying out, and 
most of them are changing “ Pi ogress” is in the air everywhere, and 
we shall soon lose much of the mateiial out of which their past his¬ 
tones might have been recovered I have known one group of the 
“ head hunting” Naga since the year 1865, and was paiticularly struck 
at the change in them when I visited one tube in 1883, to collect imple¬ 
ments, dress and weapons, for the Calcutta Exhibition Where things 
had formerly been good and plentiful, 1 found many either quite un¬ 
procurable, or so bad and sophisticated .as to be useless or %ven 
^misleading The singular “ kyep,” or hide cuirass, (identical with 
that still seen in the island of Nias, West Sumatra) used during 
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raids and forays to protect the body from arrow and spear thrusts, 
was quite given up, thanks to the intioduHjon of firearms. I bad t*) wait' 
a whole week ‘while men went to villages on the back ranges for most 
of the tbjugs Taken in time, however, there aie probably ftw tribes 
which, if carefully examiued, would fail to yield something of value, 
as illustrating tribal history or elucidating racial questions of inteiest 

B*nt the desirability of a more intimate knowledge of the habits 
and customs of our own semi-^avago laces can be placed on higgler 
grounds It is often diifionjt, or almost im^ssible, to av(»ifl adminis¬ 
trative mistakes wdieii legislating for the beneht of extremely ignoiant 
races, in consequence of our limited knowledge of their customs Not 
many years ago, an, attempt was made to curtail the system cf 
“ jlnim” cultivation near Daijihng The local chief, anxious to please, 
piomised co-opeiation, hut as the eient proved no effect was pro¬ 
duced A considerable'■ amount of coi i espondenoe ensued, deploiing 
the stupidity of those who thus needlessly shifted their cultivation 
sites and wantonly dostioyed valuable iniest 

To this day it is very genet ally believed that “ jhuratng” is resoit- 
ed to ip consequence of inipoveiishment of the soij after a two-year 
cropping, and ^hat for some nuknown reason the exhaustion is so great 
that a Ihiid crop would icsult 111 failure Yet, as is so often the case, 
the solution for this long-standing enigma is simphcitj itself if stu- 
died %n situ It is duo, ui almost all instauces, to the lapid develop¬ 
ment of glasses, whose minute seeds at times fill the air in mil¬ 
lions, and germinating on the cleared sites, send then roots among the 
stones, whence they cannot be eiadicated by the pumitive culture avail¬ 
able. lu'the 3rd and 4th year the growth of grass© i is so rank that 
a gram crop is hopeless, and the site is abandoned Creepeis and young 
trees however soon kill out these grasses, which cannot grow in shade, 
and by the 7th or 8th year the abandoned jhums are re-afiforested, and 
ready in tuna for rc-jhaming 

One of the mam filings to notice in this system is that each village 
community, nay each family, needs about 7 and 8 times as much land 
to raise the crops on as by other methods, and on the different hill 
Bites the plo^s are all generally marked by paths, sti cams, or khuds. 

Though the pnvate right lu these plots is religiously respected, 
yet individuals may not ]hura them when they please these are com¬ 
munal matters, and ate settled at communal councils. 

The barbarous custom of “headhunting,” again, is one which it 
is most desirable to study %n siM, and appeals to offer far more promise 
of successful logislntive interference It is practically a deeffly-roote4 
fashion, and by no means a necessity like “ jbaming ” 
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Among many tribes it has been given np, and where it is still in 
^vogno seems largely due to the yoang women cha£piiig the young men 
wlio are not tattooed, oi othei wise distinguished as Braves ” But 
inasmnclf as, at lca|ti half fhu heads taken aie those of women and 
children, this decoration, as a test of bravery, is now heavily discouuted 
by all parties, and veiy little pressuip by the pai amount power would 
p^t an end to a custom whioh, there is gdod reason to believe, is already 
unpopnhu among the Using generation* 

A fairly safe estimate— 3 udging by thesskolls in theMowngs —would 
give about 12,000 murders, lu about 40 years, on an area loughly 20 
miles square, * * 

Between the years 1865 and 1880,1 had good opportunities of be¬ 
coming well acquainted with one laige •group of these “ head huutors” 
lying between the Disaug and Dikhu nvers, south-east of Sibsagar, Assam. 

Jn a hasy way 1 thought I kn^w a lot about them, visited their 
hills and villages, employed them in cloaiing land, &c 

It was not until 1 had left the neighbourhood, and lost my chances 
for some yoaiHi, that I began to seo how lifctlo’I ieally.kuow icgardiug 
tliein, and what a„vast mine of most valuable information—much need¬ 
ed by savants—lay for years alongside me unheeded • 

When I began to read systomatioally woiks on the Pacific and 
Malay Aiclupelago, it slowly dawned on me that our “Naga,” were 
nothing more or less than Noithern Dyaks • that the notorious “ head 
hunteis” of Boineo, fudging by thoir physique, houses, modes of cul¬ 
tivation and warfax’o—by then dress, aims, and even down to trivial 
details, were not only allied, but closely related lacully, to my former 
savage friends 

Bat the more carefully the matter was looked into, the more obvi¬ 
ous it became that these same lacos extended still fuithei afield, and 
are seen ^u the Battak of ceutial ^umatra and the* equally savage 
“headhunters” of Formosa,•whoso dress, aims, houses, physique, and 
customs are also almost identical with our savages, and obviously of the 
same stock For the first time 1 got a piaotical glimpse of the out- 
skiits of the gieatest of our Ethnographic problems, in the origin, 
development, and mteforossing and migrations of the various races 
overlying the Africo Indo-Australoid aboiigmals of the Indian and 
Indo-Pocific region. 

Here, and in om own times, wo seo the Kuki move north, followed 
by the Lushai, who m turn aro pressed forwaid by others The 
Mikir once inliabited the Jaiiitia Hills, and are now, I hear, begfinning 
Jbo cross lb the north bank m small numbers Before our eyes, m our 
own day, the Miri are slowly and surely extending westwaids. In our 
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Naga Hills the now Tillageg are almost mranably to the north of the ^ 
old ones 

a 

As ail illostration, let us examine the ^roup lyi?g between Disang 
Eirer and^ Dikhu, soath<east of Sibsagar « • ^ 

Taken in the main the Naga, so-called, extend from B Long 96® 10 
near the Namrupnver, in a south-westerly dizeclion, tliroagb all the hills 
boidering Assam, to the confineV’of Manipur and Kachar How fur th^ 
extend to the south of the Patkm la unknown. Bxoept on the extreme 
north-east and along tliebordCi next Assam, the^ aie not sharply marked 
oif by either physique, customs, or language, ftom adjacent races The 
Adgami having Bodo ui* Kachan affinities, and Rengma closely allied to 
both, and also Mikir ’ Singulauly enough the Mishmi, who seem to have 
been out off from tins alliance"by the Shan and Singphu intrusion, are 
said to bo most closely allied to the Knki, one at each extremity of the 
long Naga senes, and botti of a rude#, and aichaic type Both physically, 
linguistically, and in lustoins, weapon^, &c, tlieie is said to ho less 
difterence between the Mishmi and Kuki than theie is between the 
Mislimi and the- adjoimhg Abor-Miii Like most otlier tovage tubes, 
the Naga fall into large sub-groups, which sre agajn geneially sub¬ 
divided, and t^he term “ Naga” appears to be a comparatively recent 
Auglo-Bengulism, probably derived from the woid ‘Noga,’ by whiQh 
they were known for centuiies to the Assarapse. This in tuiii has un¬ 
doubtedly boon derived fiom tlie woid ‘ Nok’ which means/o/fe, in some 
of the hill dialects When strange pm ties of them meet in the plains 
we hear tliom ask “ Tern Nok e,” or ” 0 Nok e, ” t e, What folk are 
you? and the term is self-explanatory in such village names as ” Nolc 
pan,” of the tice, “Nok laiig,” the jolk the shy, “Nok 

jan,” the foil at the tton (mines), &c The late Raja Rijendra Lala 
Mitra, mtoimed me that he had .little doubt that “ Nok ” was uo other 
than the Bengali Lok (or log) which we aie almost da^ly accus¬ 
tomed. It 18 worth noting that the Khonds call themselves Km loka, 
and the Uraons call themselves “ Ku nok,” the folk oi men, Ku being 
the defining ptefix, as in Kn Mi, thi men, seen m the race having that 
name So that the term “ Naga” seems to have nothing whatever to do 
with snakes and snake-worship, as often supposed, at least among 
these races. 

But returning to the question of the possibility of unearthing some 
local histoiy fium these people ere it has faded for ever, let us examine 
a little closer the group lying between the Disang and Dikhn nvers 
and* north of Patkai Otf this area we find a well-marked section, 
opmposed of some 46 villages, now split up into some 8 or distincl^ 
sub-trihos, often at war with one another, yot all reputed to be descen- 
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dants of one village called “Chang Nn. a sort of tube-mother to 
ivhom many of them salaam, and annually send small presents, which, 
however, are not tribute. A peculiar proof that all these 46 villages, 
and 8 or 40 tnbes, are a distihct sub-group, is seen in the faotdliat over 
this area, and not east or west of it, the houses have a remarlcable 
peculiarity, the central rov% of posts^projoct from 4 to 8 feet above the 
r^ge-pole, and they are lowered down, through the roof as they 
decay below, in the ground. The jbal^oo marks on the face are also 
practically the same all <|ver tins area, though the dialects vary slightly, 
as usual among “head hunters,” thiough freqnont isolation. 

The subdivision of a ti the into clans, and tlie origin of totems, are evtsn 
yet looked on as obscure features In Apstralia aud filso among some 
Indian races, the totem is frequently held saoi cd, afid clan develop¬ 
ment has long ceased , but in the group of Nagas nbove mentioned, we 
can ti ace both clan development ^d the oifgiti of the totem pretty 
clearly Some 20 yeai's ago, and aftoi considerable trouble, I made 
out a tough map (eio the snivey was taken) of the villages*, on this 
area, piuninp^ out on a large hoaid variously* colored gun wads, each 
village of a tube being of the same color Thus, “ Ohangnu” and its 
sub-villages were all red, all the “ Yanu,” oi .Toboka, hlu^, the “ Zu,” or 
U^npara, green, <&c , and by dmt of lepeatedly cross-questioning the more 
intelligent old men, I got, after t^vo oi thi oo yoai s, a glimpse of the ti ibal 
migrations, and sequence of the offshoots An approximate means of 
obtaining dates was afforded in some oases by tabulating the list of 
chiefs, at any village alter its foundation, or befoie or after any notable 
event. Thus, tlieie weie eight successive chiefs (say 25years each) m 
“ Changnu ” after its foundation, eie the Zu, Hunn, or Ban|faia, split 
off, and travelling N E as a horde, established themselves on thoir 
present site, displacing a foimer race called the “ Mopia,” who weie 
diiven down into the plains and amalgamated with races already tliere 
After several geneiations an offshoot from Riunn founded Wanu, 
and later on another swarm from Bunn (calledjbhe Hoyan Khel) split 
off, and travelling north-east, tna Chopnn, asked foi and got a chief, and 
settled at Rusa Tliis chief's family dying out, they asked for and got 
another one fiom Yanti, oi Yansa (Joboka), and this accounts for the 
otherwise inexplicable fact that when Chopnu and Rusa arc at feud 
with Runu (or Ban para), tlie Yansa (or Joboka) in valuably ]oin the 
former, and thus place Runu between two fires. 

It seems that there have been about 12 generations in Zu or Runu, 
(Banpara of the Assamese), since its fonhdatjon. The names of the chiefs 
are as fi^ow — 

1, Rangtok , 2, Kami , .3, Long mai, 4, Tin sau , 5, 0. ra, 6, A 
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vanjif, 7, Lo vmg, 8, Ba long; 9, Kam vaog; 10, Lai vang; 11, Ting 
pong; 12, Pan bang. 

Taking 25 years feo a generation, the ago of |hi8 tnbal offshoot 
of Sangna would equal approximately 300 yeais^ and if o:3imt the 
eight generations in Ohangtin,ere Zn split off, at the same duration, or, say, 
200 years, wre get a total of 500 years as possibly the age of Changan, 
or A. D. 1350 There are reasoos for believing that, if anything, the 
above is under>estimated On exapiiumg the map we find the xii|ost 
remaikable pi oof of the sloWiHoitberly or nortl-’easteily diift of these 
races in the names of many of their villages Among them all, “ Nn ” 
moans mother, larger, oldei; and Sa” means, the child, younger, smaller 
Yanim is thus tbe parent of '^ansa (to the north), though the latter is 
by far the laiger' and most important village nowadays Busa again we 
find noith-east of Bunn, Ghopsa is north-east of Ghopnu , Ohasa is north- 
eastof Ghana, Ghaugsais uoith of Ghaugnn In tlie oases of Kiaosa and 
Nisa alone do we find any of the ‘‘ new towns ” to the south, and it seems 
that it has been due to the advantages of a hue unoccnpied site for 
‘ 3 hums ’ lying in that direction, and not far off We soobprecisely tlie 
same evidence lying east of tne Bisang river among the Bordurias, or 
“ Le nn,” whosp villages, eight or ten in nnmber, he to the south of those 
of the Kamsangia, or “ Le sa ” Now there is a tradition amot g 
of the people of those hills that m long, times past they diove another 
nice out before them into the plains, a race called the ‘‘ Mopia,’* I have 
frequently been invited to go and examine the sites of some five of these 
Mopia perched villages and satisfy myself of the truth of the above 
Fiorn supeistitions motives these old sites nre not now built on by the 
present laco, and the names of these depaited villngcs are Ting Koi, 
Mo kan. Mo boko, Ting m, and O Hoak, and the proofs that they wote 
the village sites of a preceding and now depaited race are exceedingly 
beautiful. Altheugh for hundreds of years these sites have not been 
built on, and some arc at times partially«']linmed,’ there are, to this 
day, the deeply-woin footmarks of the past generations of women 
and giilfl, in the rocks leading down to the water-springs m the 
gullies at the village, footmarks not out or chipped, but slowly worn 
out by the bare feet of those passing up and down daily foi centuries, 
eie their laoo passed away for ever But as a glimpse of past histcoy 
m these hills, this is not all; for tradition speaks of a still earlier people 
with the suggestive name of “ Mamak nok,” or Monkey folk, whose 
stone implements, or arrow and spearheads, are now reported <o be 
found over all the hills occasionally When found they are not touched 
by hand, but ai*e lifted by a dao, lyid thrown down the neai’est khnd. 
Thus, as we see by the result of a few casual enquiries made many 
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years ago, withotit any clearly d&Bned aim, we may rest assured that a 
■ostained and systematic siirvey would reveal a great deal of not only 
interesting but valuable information * 

A carefully worked out fnonograph, well illustrated by voQahularies, 
by maps, sketches, and above all by photographs, of such a group as that 
<rf the “head-Kunters” above referred to, would be invalhable to anthro¬ 
pologists, and would enable us the bettento understand these semt-savage 
rages. But over and above questions qf affinity and local history and 
questions of admimstratve utility, there loycms one of steadily increasing 
interest which a careful study of these people is pre-eminently calcula¬ 
ted to solve * namely the question of the origiq of marriage and the 
family. , , , 

We appear to be rather rapidly approaching a mofnentons reforma¬ 
tion in regard to our views of social evolutiou Until comparatively 
recently it was generally supposed that “the family” had always 
been the primal element of the society that from the earliest times, the 
institution of “ marnage,” whether by capture, elopement, or peaceful 
arrangement^hnd been in vogue Sir John Lubbock, it^is true, had ven¬ 
tured the opinion that “ marriage ” (or the appropriation of one particular 
female by anyman) was preceded by a stage of communisig, a view which 
h|U3 been more or less virulently assailed But it is beginning to dawn 
on those who have studied these questions, among savage or primitive 
races, that such a phase of social evolution was after all not only 
possible but probable indeed that it may eventually be found as the 
only feasible solution for many strange survivals, otherwise quite 
enigmatical It is a remarkable fact that, though the Australian races 
are so low m the social scale, having appai'ently always been (like 
the late Tasmaniaus) seuu-nomadic, and unable to cultivate, or to build 
permanent houses, yet the earlier stages of social development and 
the origin of mamnge, are less likely to bo traced ajnong them than 
among the races in India Qr E B Tylor points out in his preface 
to Ling Both’s “ Tasmanians,” that these peogle were found in the 
chipped-stone, or Paleolithic stage of development, yet their social 
arrangements, like those of the Australians, exhibited the mstitution 
of marnage very distinctly developed The leading feature in all cases 
being that the female slave (called by courtesy the wife) was the 
man's private property “ In all stages of Jife the female was the 
property of some male—when young of her father or bis heirs, and 
later on of her husband.” Whether the AnstiaUans on first landing 
on the continent had the institution fully developed or not is uncertiun, 
hut it IB obvious that fi ora the^very nature of the surrouudii^gs it 
would be rapidly developed The value of a female slave as a food- 
J in 3 
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gatherer, nurse, and general serTant, would be obvious. Referring to 
this ninttc] Lieut.-Colonel T. L. Mitchell m his ‘‘Three Expeditions in East 
Australia,” Volf I, p 307, says —“ Considering the pdustry of the CknSf 
in making mats, sewing cloaks, mussel-fishing, rooting, and the|^ patient 
submission to labour, always carrying the bags which contain the whole 
property of the*family, the value of a Otn^,to one of those lazy fellows 
may be easily imagined Accoa:;diQgly» the possession of them appeara 
to be associated with all their idgas^of fighting, and they go over to the 
victois after a battle ” Tiljis very conspicqous development of the 
institution of mariiage amongst the lowest races of mankind, naturally 
le^ many to infer tha| it had existed in all ages, and was not preceded 
by any other forip of ^exual association. 

For many years now, the peculiar social systems seen in Australia 
have been made a special study by savants Here the rules of kinship, 
and clan sub-division aro peculiar «,nd elaborate, and it was thought 
until recently that the aim of theif* exogamic resttictions was to frus¬ 
trate the intei -marriage of near km. Tlio tribe or clan was almost invai i- 
ably divided m two or foui sub-groups, each with its totem«, between the 
membeis of which alone marriaige was possible, and within each of 
which it was ^not permitted Thus an Emu could not marry an Emu, 
hilt could mai ry a Kangaiu, and vice verm But as E M Guir has obser¬ 
ved, “ the system, as one wiitei lias remarked, seems too intiieato to 
have been the invention of frtbes so low down in the scale of mental 
capacity as ours.” And this view is now rapidly gaming ground, and 
the belief that those singulai exogamio customs aie a natural growth 
fiom a stage wherein theie wore communal groups is in the ascendant 
in fact tbat tribal, and not blood incest was the SQpial sin, that the 
monopoly *o£ any paiticular tribal gul by a m^le member was resented 
as a social oiience. Thus ‘*mainage” would be possible only, as Sir 
John Lubbock suggests, by capture of a girl from another clan or tube, 
possibly at times by elopement, or latei^ on by exchanges When m 
Australia lately I had the pleasure of meeting the Reverend Lorimer 
Fison, and also Mr, X W Howitt, both of whom are anthropological 
experts, and have for many years closely studied the local customs The 
results of then investigations seem to show that the Australian marriage 
rules belong to a more aiobaac stage of society,—to a communal 
stage, in which intercourse was unrestrained, and even consanguine. 
The traces of this foimer era are nowadays but dimly visible, hut are 
occasionally unmistakable Formerly, among the tribes of Gippsland 
for pistance, each recurience of the Aurora Australis, was intei preted 
as an exhibition of the wrath of the Great Spirit at their departure 
fiom tbs (incient customs, and the peculiar ntes piacticed dunng this 
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orgie leave no doubt whatever that consangaine intercourse was com* 
mon m the past, and that the horror of incest was not the eanso of 
the present exoganyc marriage cnstoms. It is notoifons to all who 
have hadlmn^h expej^enco df them, that “savages have no«moialSi’* 
as we undei stand the term. Prom America, Africa, Asia, Polynesia, 
the Archipelago, and Australia we, hear the same story repeated, and 
h^xtbe it IS singular to find that foimeriy so many writers attiibuted 
th^ Australian exegamio marriage, laivs to the savage’s dread of eon- 
sangume alliances, the mere so when froin4hc very nature of the case 
there could be piacticully little or no supervision of tho young of both 
sexes in the camps If persistent and disastvous lesults invariably 
followed consanguine marnages, we coi\id understand that the Austra> 
lian aboiiginals would be naturally led ito view them Unfavorably and 
to institute social laws, against them Bnt the evils aio debated 

The prevalence of oxogamic cnstopis, therefdle, over such large areas 
and among so many races would seem to show that it is a quite 
natuial development fiom a stage of group communism, that m all 
cases, as hejbro stated, it was tho monopoly’of a communal female 
and not close blood alliance which Was the sin. It is veiy strange, 
but nevoithelesH very true, that many writers on this subject appear 
to have had little or no practical knowledge of savages, whose peculiar 
and often startling social customs they desire to inteipret As a 
necessary consequence, some of the interpretations are occasionally 
of a staitling nature, having been arrived at through a process of 
highly civilized theoiizing 

Too often, it seems to me, we are apt to judge the savage by our 
own civilized standards, and it is notoiious that ho returns'the com¬ 
pliment with compound interest. Tho distinction between sexual inter¬ 
course and marriage, which with us is in ethical theory ml, was with 
savages profound, one was a reeognized and regulated •juvemlo amuse¬ 
ment, whereas “mariiage ” within tho social gtoup, would be a social 
crime While intercourse with a group sistor, was no crime, her 
seclusion, or moqppoly, by “ mai nage ” would be intolerable and re¬ 
sented by all tnbal bi others Yet tho members of a group or clan 
were all called “one hlbod” (as in Australia), and hence has arisen 
our supposition that exogamy was deliberately instituted by races con¬ 
fessedly destitute of morals to avoid doing that which wag a notorious 
habit, not only in past times, hut lu our own. Among our Oraon, 
Sontal, Munda, Mal6, Savais, Kharias, Kands, Gonds, Juangs, and other 
totemistio, ruder non-Aryan races, amongsli whom wo find, at timBs, a 
more or less complete communal association, with barracks also for the 
unmarried and sexual libeity before marriage, we IcArn that the 
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hasions between girls and boys in the same village (ccmimnne) seldom 
end'^in mariiage.'* In other words sexual intercourse within the 
Totem 18 permitted and even provided for, but maii^’iage is not allowed, 
and whsp it takes place outside, is often a mimic capti]|^. Thus 
exogamy ” appears to have been a quite natural, or even inevitable, 
development from a communal group stage^ The view that the primary 
element lu human social evolution was the family seems to be giving 
way, the more we examine plosely into these matters, to a belief 
that this element was the pommunal horde,i.m which there was no 
martiage, yet at the same time no social chaos, for wherever we meet 
With free intercourse l^fore marriage, among our non-Aiyan, Insular, 
Pacific, or A!ric 9 .n r^es, we find it caiefully, and at times elaborately, 
guarded by lawS>and 6tiquettei> 

Many of the proofs of this communal, or pre-regulated mamage era, 
are undoubtedly to be found in India, and probably among our non-Aryan 
aboriginals of Bengal and also our eastern bill races, where so many 
esseutiaily oommuuistio customs are m full force * Eto leaving 
Auatialia, Mr Fison and others warmly urged me tof pursue these 
enquiries, if possible, and to unearth all the available evidence sought by 
savants, so as ^o place the matter, one way or the other, beyond dispute. 
The singular communal barracks for young unmai ned men, and occasion¬ 
ally "young women, referred to by me in the J A 8 B ^ Vol. Ixi, 
Part II, No 3,1892, seem to be the relics of a foimer communal era 
The enormous geogiaphical range of this custom, which extended fiom 
the Marquesas, on the cast, ail across Polynesia and the Archipelago to 
West Afnca, and from the Himalaya in the Noith to New Zealand in the 
South, demonstrates its extreme antiquity. It preceded, in fact, the 
differrentifttion of both physique and language over this vast ai'ea 

Careful study of such a gioup, say, as the “ head-hunting ” Naga, 
ere they are reformed and hopelessly sophisticated, would undoubtedly 
tend to clear up these and many other rpost interesting and important 
anthiopologioal pioblems, not only of local, but of truly world-wide and 
lasting value The infoimation gained in regard to the possibility of 
terminating these head-hnnting feuds, of better understanding and 
pel haps ottiing eventually, the custom of jhamang, of opening up these 
hills generally to ti*ade, and glimpsing the races beyond the Patkai, 
so far unseen, would also be of administi^tive value. 


* Sach aa Polyandry, where several brothers have ope wife in common, or the 
Pm^laan family marnago, whorem,brothers hold their wives m common, and 
sisters their husbands « 
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On Flint from the Eon mmnea of South Mirec^ore —Py John 

Coci^BUBNf AssA 8 De^ti^ Op%uin Affent^ Mejo, Rood, FIB* 

* With Plates IV, V and VI. 

^ This senes of implements, 43 in numhor, was found in some deep 
r&vines near the village of Kon, in Soutfi Mirzapore The locality was 
or%inally discovered by me. Thosb rSvines seem to have cut through 
a Neolithic burial ground, as well as through the site of an implement 
manufactory, and I found tolerably perfect human calvana together 
With glazed earthenware cups, stone hammers and flakes and spalls, &o., 
precisely similar to otheis T have found in siibh ^torments, when 
exposed by denudation In many cases I have seen a perfect section 
of the grave exposed I noticed two such jit Barkacha, i five miles 
•south of the town of Mirzapore, and again at Mozufferporo, near the 
stone dam over the Chiinderpasba river, in the family domains of the 

Maharaja of Benares , 

However, the implements to-day^ exljibited are ntao of them from 

graves. So numerous are waste flint chips in this loos-lity (properly 
called spalls), that I collected several hundredweight, and after roughly 
pickmg out the choicer specimens buried the remainder under a marked 
tree, m a c^ohe. Some time in 1883,1 directed Mr Hodges, Executive 
Engineer, then on special duty m Mirzapore, to the locality, and he 
employed the men I had tiained to seaich for him, and some of his 
specimens are, I believe, m the Lucknow Museum 

Recently Mr W Crooke, C. S , Collector of Mirzapore and Director 
of the Ethnographical Survey, has visited the locality, and sent some of 
the flint chips be found to the Society—(see paper by Dr W King in the 

Prooeediuga A. S B, Feb 1893, p. 63). The site, however, is Neolithic 
rather than Palseolithio, and I'havo here obtained some of the most 
perfect specimens of Neolithic stone industry found m India Amdtag 
them was a flat stone bangle made of slate, which Had clearly been turned 

11 was present at the excavation of two of these graves at Barfcaoha ♦The 
bodies lay north and south, Vithin stone circles about 12 feet in diameter They 
were extremely deep, from 6 to 8 feet One contained the fossiUzed skeleton of an 
adult human male, of large size, with a flat dish of glazed pottery at the head, and 
one at each comer of the tomb One of the articles found was a long, narrow 
lachrymal vase of greon glass about 7 inches long The other was not completely 
excavated, and contained two stone hammers and sundry flmt flakes The first body 
lay on a thick stone slab I entered some dozenn of bmlt-up caim graves»hore, 
but found every one of them had been nfled of their contents, probably by Nuts 

or Canjurs 
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on the lathe I also found many perfect specimens of flat oblong polished 
celts of dionte* These specimens are shown in Figs. 37 to 40 but as 
the lithograph ^s from a photograph of the specimens as they lay flat on 
their Bidps an imperfect idea of then beauty and shape is /conveyed. 
One of the celts, a highly finished and polished specimen of black basalt 
of the usual lanceolate type, had the side e^ges square and flattened, and 
IS probably the first specimen od^ats" class found in India, though they are 
common enough in England TJhis specimen is Pig. 41, Plate VI, an^ 
unfortunately broken in hal'^es , 

I have recently unearthed the specimen from among others in my 
collection and it is of great beauty and made of very hard mateiial 

It IS almost a facsimile of the specimen figuied at p. 105, Fig 
69, of Evans’ “ Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain ” 

I also found half of a remaikable glans*shaped object of polished 
diorite with a perforation down tha centre, the use of which I have not 
been able to discover I have also again recovered this specimen which 
I thought 1 had lost 

Prom the great skill with which it had been perfoiai^ed m a hard 
material, there €an be littlcf doubt that it belonged to highly advanced 
people of tlie stone age The base did not exceed | of an inch in 
diametei with a depth of probably 3 inches. King-stones and hammers 
weie also common Two of the former (ring-stones) are to be seen at 
Figs 13 and 22, Plates IV and V 

The specimens are not accessible to me at present, being stored, 
such as are not lost, m the godowns of a distant koti. The evidence is 
quite enough to show that the locality was Neolithic On the other 
hand, tho»greatest inteiest attaches to the fact that well-marked Paleeo- 
lithio types of chipped chert heait-shaped celts at e very common, as 
well as a disooidal type of implements shown at Figs 2, 3 4, 6 
and 26 Of thfse Figs 3 and 4 give, a good idea. Fig 21 is a side 
view of an indifferent heart-shaped celt^ of this type, Figs 26 to 36 
wlSich also represent these heart-shaped celts give no idea of their form. 
Neither the celts nor the discoidal implements would have caused 
comment had they been found at the Hinoutee Paleeohthic locality, 
desciibed by me in my paper on “ Palteolithic Implements fiom the drift 
gravels of the Singrauli Basin, South Mirzapore,” Journal Anthropo¬ 
logical Institute, London 1887, pp 67-66, except that chert imple¬ 
ments are not common theie, the bulk of them being quaid^zite, yet I have 
half a dozen good specimens of implements of chert from Hinoutee. One of 
these discoidal implements from Hinoutee made of chert, was declared by 
Mr. C. H. Rend, in the discussion which followed the reading of my paper 
and exhibition of specimens, to correspond exactly in shape and color, 
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With specimens found m Suffolk, England, though the discoidal tjpe, with 
an edge all round, is not common in England. TJji^e question here arises, 
must this intermingling of Paleeolithic and Neolithic forths in the same 
locality b«| regarded ^s an aboidental selection of the same site by two 
peoples at different ages or stages of civilization, or were both forms 
made and used together \ prefer to believe that they were made and 
used together in this particular looahtjfc> There is no reason why a 
or rude chipped hatchet of flint, ghould not be as serviceable as a 
polished hatchet of the sap.e material Indeed, as flint and chert are 
bettor and moie efficient catting implements, as the edge keeps chipping 
away and thus renewing itself, there is strong reason to believe that 
a roughly chipped flint axe was prefoi able to a polyihed one of the same 
material The only hard materials of* the quartz f^ily that I have 
hitherto found polished, have been agate beads and bracelets, donbtless 
also of gteat antiquity, and of the stone age The fact of the well made 
flakes and javelins and ariow-heads lieing of the same chert as the chipped 
celts and discoidal implements, is* much in favor of their having been 
made at the name time At the risk of being branded an antiqua¬ 
rian infidel, I must disclaim my belief tn the theory that Paleolithic 
man did not possess sufficient intelligence to sharpen tlie edge of a 
hatchet by giinding, a piocess that the boar and stag pei-form every 
day with their natuial weapons, while the wild elephant grinds his tasks 
to a lovely chisel-edge I have myself foand Paleolithic chipped imple¬ 
ments of chert, of manufacture equal to the best Neolithic, in undoubted 
Paleolithic localities and alongside typical lough Paleolithic h&ches 
of quaitzite. This convinces me, that no want of knowledge of 
the ait of grinding an edge to an implement prevented Paleolithic 
man from giving a high finish to his weapons, though a want of a 
capacity for taking tiouble is eminently a savage trait Tlie imple¬ 
ments used by pre-histonc man,,when ho wandeied, a li^avy-fanged and 
nameless savage, half brute half man, along the banks of rivers or the 
sea shore, was a rudely split pebble At the saipe time 1 am prepared 
to admit that the two ages may, and must have overlapped, and that the 
oases met with by me may have been instances of such overlap ^ Similar 
instances of superior workmanship occur among implements from the 
nver-drift in England Piguie 435 of Evans’ “ Ancient Stone Implements 
of Great Britain” is an instance in point (from Tanton, Downham), 
Thffi very closely resembles my finest chert Palaeolithic specimen from 
Hmoutee (now in the British Museum), except that my specimen is 
cii cnlar in outline ' , • 

• 1 The now extinct Tasmanians apparently never progressed beyond the Paleeo- 

lithio BtB 4 ;e of stone implement manufacture 
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3. CcwkfcnBi—JW m* ImjpUmaUi from the Km ramnee [Ko. 1, 

It wjU be observed Uiat the ohipped implemento sre ell mede ^ 

Mack silioeoue materuJqloBely resembling flint, celled chert 

beblT of the si&ie on^ ee the flint of the creteoei^s formabon,. e, do- 

nved from the eiliooous bodies of epongerfand ot^er ^ 

aome de^ nnder the sea. There nan he no doubt that the oh^ » demrf 
from the Lower Vindhian Umestone rocks m the vicinity. Indeed 
the Lower yindhian straU oropmp m the ravines themselves, and at 
aonthem margin of the ravines, atjut against the red gneiss rf Sguth 
Miraapore ^m the largemse of the implorvents exhibited, there can 
be no^ doubt whatever that this was an exceptionally favorable looahly 

fer procuring chert in large blocks, probably the hnest on the b^ors 

of the Sons There w only pne other locality in India where flakes o 

aiuldar dimensions and workmanship have been found, and 

Bohn in Sind , and in this case the material wm true nnmmnlitio flint, 

and the flakes produced from it am so perfect that they could ha. dly be 

matched with the pick of the specimens from Denmark 

There can be little doubt that very fine specimons of armw-heade, 
snears and daggers wilkbe found at Eohn when seaieked for by an 
expert anthropLgist, and I shall be happy to visit tho locality if given 

^^''FignM b! 10 ^Lla,a.otypicalchertflako knives 

are of the nsutft type of flint knife Specimen t ig 8 hns lost haU an inch 
length whife m my possession, but is shown in its perfect state 

’”*A rotTpanson of these specimens with Nos A B, 0, D, Agate* 
flakes from 4e rock shelters of South Mirsapore (the Soiliw cave , will at 
once show their comparatively gigantic else. These Kon flakes are 
Xut the same sine a. the hnest of Englwh and Imh epecimons It 
m^ be here understood that these flakes, though often half the size of 
SiTfiue siemens from Piesigny, in Prance, as in the example flared 
at n 28 of Evans’“Ancient Stone Implements of Great Hnti^ 
pm 6 bavethemeritiof having their bevels made at a single blow 
The iry large French and English examples have all their ndges tnnu- 
mtl^l^ec^dary blows administered at right angles to then length 
fnvm tte ndee. Nos 8 and 10 come nnder Evans definition of 
flat flhavtog hafa flake struck off the ndge. No. 3 le a nd^ ^e 
and was probably intended to be made into a si^r-head. Ho. 20 is 
a typiosT flmt kmfe. Examples of large coarse flakes 10 and U inches 

• A -R r D are Ascate flakes from the Sorhow cave, South Miraapore, and 
u m’atJfw which such fliAe. ei> struck They «. to be ei^b,^ aloug mth 
L Kuu epeeimeus to ehow the vsriatlou m e«e aud matensl. Ho flgures of these 

have been given. 
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long, and rivalling the largest European specimen will be seen at Figs. 
16,-16, 17 and 18 

Specimen 14 is^a bugo flat flake from Kon and is a beautiful spoci- 
men of t^e flpt*kna^er’s aA It is so broad and flat that, it,was pio- 
bably used as a celt mounted in a handle. The specimen has seemingly 
lost about half its length, being fractal od across its length It is ro- 
pj^seuted lu Fig 23 It is well woi th hguring in outline and section, as, I 
bel^ve, but few like it in width hav^ ew been found in any part of the 
world • • 

Fig 20, 18 , I take it, a -[avolin head, and I saw specimens in 
obsidian precisely like it from New Caledonia, in the Calcutta En- 
hibition of 1883-84. They weic mounted msliojt h|,ndlcs, cemented 
to the shaft with some losmous mateiml A very ffimilar spccin^en 
from the Admnalty Islands, is liguied by He^e (“ Album of the Pacihc 
^Islands, Piute 361, Fig 2 ) The specimen bdlars very distinct traces 
of notching at the base so as to atfapt it to a socket, and there can bo 
no doubt whatever as to the nso to which it was intended to be jiut 

No VII *8 an aiixiw-head fiom Kon, andts a vciy fine specimen 
of its class There is a peculiarity about the head that would m 
itself impait a lotaiy motion to nn, aiiow I have in'my posses¬ 
sion a modern non anow-head* which I piouiiod from a Baif^a 
in Muzaporo, in which this pccubaiity is intentionaMy icpioduccd. 
This 18 the now well-known principle on which tlio head of the 
Kaffii assagui is foimed, and it h.is tho clhct of causing peifoct 
lutaiion, BO much so, that the slundet sliatt of an nssagai iti flio]it 
lias an undulating spiial inovomont 'Ihc concavity and convexity 
of the flint airow-hcad from Kon aio not veiy nppiicnt m the speci¬ 
men itself, though quite sufliciont, in my opinion, to give tho desiiod 
rotaiy motion It is veiy well marked m specimen No VlHf looked 

* I should mention that tho Bai^a dist l.umcd any knowledge of tho offoots of 
this curve, and, indeed, stated that ho had found tho arrow hoa«l in the jungles, and 
as it IB Bomowliat rusted, it may bo a century or so old,*and roprosont a lost art 
Tho arrow, moi cover, was strongly feathered with the chestnut primary feathers of 
the peacock, and it occurred to mo that the spiral imparted by these might bo anta¬ 
gonistic to tho spiral of the arrow-head, but I found that tho feathers were so 
attached at the end, near the notch, that the passage of the arrow through tho 
air caused the three feathers to dispose thomsolvos in a spiral round the shaft I 
have constantly seen a savage straighten these feathers after picking up the arrow 
Tho Zulu Kaffirs do not seem to bo generally awaro of the properties of tho 
assagai heads they use, and it is doubtful if tho average volunteer iiiiemau could 
rcpiodnco or explain tho principle of the nfliug'in hi| weapon • 

t VIII Found at the mouth of tho Gopit Godowlo cave, in the Porwa Jagir, 
isnda [^These Roman nnmbers and otheis not agreeing with hguros in tho plates 
probably refer to specimens in the wntei’s own collection •»-£d Part III ] 

J rii 4 
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at endwise, either point first, or butt-end towards the eye. In either 
case the form of the bend of a screw is clearly discernible in a well- 
marked sloping curve. This form is clearly 4^6 to the peculiar 
conchoidal fracture of flint and chert, the convepty being on one side 
of the bulb of percussion which is well marked, and the concavity 
on the other. These curves see/n to* have been prolonged along the 
entire length of the fracture.”*There can be no doubt that our iron 
implements, such as hammers,* daggers and spear-heads, are copies 
of previous forms in stone, aad this theory on <»the form of the arrow- 
he^ IS by no means far-fetched, and is further capable of demonstra¬ 
tion by expenment, viz., monntmg the arrow-head on a shaft and firing 
it from a bow (qp soft ground), with a thread attached loose along 
the shaft, tied behind the arrow-head—a spiral motion commamcated 
to the aiTOW would have the effect of winding the thread round the 
shaft As to the beauty'of some of' the ancient models of stone imple¬ 
ments, I may mention that I am now having reproduced in steel, a 
hammer on tho pattern of that figured at page 187 of Evans’ “ Ancient 
Stone Implemeiits of Oreat Bzitain,” Fig 137 I hawu never seen a 
modern iron hammer come up tb this for elegance or utility of design. 

The last specimen to be described is shown in Plate IV, Fig, 11 This 
implement is behoved to bo of a type never before found in India, and 
IS, I am inclined to think, a spear or rather halberd-head The matenal 
of which it IS mado well exemplifies the characteiistics of chert as 
distinguished from flint, the noaiest approach to flint being in No 8 of 
the collection The chert of which the halberd-head iS made shows 
on its weathered surface numerous black crystaline bodies with the 
appearance of specks and dashes, no doubt due to the presence of some 
foreign mineral. 

This implement though rudely made and approaching the 
paleolithic specamens in matenal and»roughness of manufacture, yet 
beais evidence of design A somewhat similar implement from 
Honduras is in the^ Blackmore Museum, Salisbury, and is figured by 
Stevens in “ Flint Chips.” 

It 18 of very much ruder construction, and, possibly, the supplemen¬ 
tary conical blade was a part of the stone from which the implement was 
made, and instead of being tnmmed off by chipping was utilized as 
an additional pait of the weapon However, when it is recollected 
how important a part projecting spikes play in the war-clubs of 
savages, notably among tlie North American Indians, it will at once be 
seeu that this implement mounted m a short stout handle, could be used 
both for thi listing, and as a club. The projecting spike, m a downward 
blow, would act with most deadly effect on the cranium of an adversary. 
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In concluding this paper I would like to draw the attention of 
trftvellerB to the very fine field for pre-historio reaearoh that exists in 
this part of India ^11 along the Southern border of th^dangetio vallej 
in the o^der.alluvii^ fringfiig the Yindhians and Kjmores Q.nd as far 
south of those hills as 1 hare been in Sergoojah and Burah, the soil 
teems with fragmentary nemtms of ancient stone weapons. 1 have 
Packed np as many es 50 perfect chert hBifes and two broken celts in a 
oojiton field within 600 yards of^ iny bungalow at Banda, and do 
not remember ever hawng gone out oxb a search for implements to 
return unrewarded In this branch of archsBology India is almost 
an unexplored country considering the abundance of the materials lUlr. 
A 0 L. Carlleyb of the Archosological Survey, njade p very fine collec¬ 
tion of stone implements in Bundelkhand, but apparently has not yet 
published on the subject and his collection is in England. He has ample 
matemls for a volume on the subject. * 

EXPLANATION t)P PLATES IV, V and VI. 

Plate IV. * • 

Fig I Waste chip or spall of quartzite'struck m the manufaoturo of a Pal* 
EBobthio celt—Loo Hmouteo, S Hirzapore • 

Figs 2, 3, 4 and 6 Disooidal implements of chert from Eon * 

Figs. 5 to 7 Pointed flakes of chert, Kon ^ 

Figs 9*10 Large flake knives of black chert, Eon. 

Fig 11 Stone halbord head of chert 
Figa 12,14 Large flakes of chert 

PI V 

Fig 15 Largo flake of chert 

Fig 16 Stone chert like the New Zealand Merai 

Figs 17i 16 and 19 Largo sized flakes of chert 

Fig 20. Javelin head of chert 

Fig 21 Chert celt from the Kon ravines 

Fig 22 Broken nng-stone of cl^ert, Eon 

Figs 23,24 and 26 Oblong cells of polished dionto, Kon 

PI VI 

Figs 26 to 36 Three-quarter edge view of chert celts from Kon. 

Figs 87, 88 , 39, and 40 Polished oblong colts of dionto from the Kon ravines. 
Fig 41. Broken polisUed celt of black basalt with squared sides 
Fig 42 Small oblong celt of green quarts; Kon. 

Fig 43. Large flat stone kmfe of pink Tirhowan cherty limestone —Loo., 
Chopan. 
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The Muhammadans of Eastei n Benggl Oommunicated hy the 
Anthropological Secretary,/?oj» ihe jjaperi of the late Dr James Wise 

r 


The most interesting fact ;revealed by the census of 1872 ■was ^he 
enormous host of Muhammadans resident in L^wer Bengal—not massed 
around the old capitals, but m the alluvial plains of the Delta In 
D^cca, for instance, thq, Muhammadans were very slightly m excess of 
tho Hindus, in Maldah they formed 46 per cent of the population, in 
MurshfdabM 45»per cent , ni^ m Patna only 12 per cent On tho 
other hand, in the swampy tracts of Baqirganj, Tippet ah, and Mymen- 
singh they comprised nearly 64 per .cent of the people This result was 
unexpected, and contiary to the conclusions arrived at from earlier 
inquiries, which, though obviously detective, were geiieruUy accepted 
as almost correct t 

f 

The history of the spread oitho Muhammadan faith in Lower and 
Eastern Bengal is a subject of such vast importance at tho piesent day 
as to moiit a caioful and minute examination 

The fai tlicr we advance in our knowledge of the early history of 
Bengal the moio certain is it, that previous to the eighteenth century 
the Hindu inhabitants of Bengal far exceeded tho Muhammadan m 
niimbois, and as late as the sixteenth century three of the five Bhiiyas, 
or leadeis, of Lower Bengal, were Hindu chiefs commanding Hindu 
armies « 

The enthusiastic soldiers, who, in the thiiteenth and fouHeenth 
centui les, spiead the faith of Islam among the timid i aces of Bengal, made 
foicible conversipns by the sword, and, penetrating the dense forests of 
the Eastein frontier, planted the ciescgnt in tho villages of Silhet 
Tradition still preserves the names of Adam Shahid, Shah JaUl Mujai- 
rad, and Karfaima ^ahib, as three of tho most successful of these 
enthusiasts 

As catly as a d 1338 a Muhammadan king lulcd ovei the Eastern 
districts from Sunnargaon, and for a centuiy and a half that city was 
the provisional residence of the rulers of Bengal Although situated on 
the holders of tho Empire, and surrounded by brave and aggiessive races, 
Sunndigaon attracted crowds of holy men, whose mouldering tombs 
still^ark the site of the ancient city From it was summoned the pre¬ 
ceptor, who trained JaHluddin m the doctrines of his intolerant creed, 
and to its families of Khwand-K&rs, Eastern Bengal looked for its 
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supply of Muhammadan instructors Durmg the iiTe centuries and 
a half of Muhammadan rule in Eastern Bengal, ive only hear of one 
\yholesale pei-secution of the subject Hindus, and that^was waged by 
Jalaluddin,* fiom a*d 1414 tb L430 The only conditions hp offered 
were the Koran, or d^th , and it is said that, rather than submit to 
such terms, many Hindus ^ed to Kami dp, and the jungles of Assam 
and Kachh^r, but it IS neieithclcss prol^le that moie Muhammadans 
were added to Islam dui mg those sevei^een years than m the next three 
hundred « • 

In Muhammadan histones no mention is made of any large 
Muhammadan immigiaiion from Upper India, {yid we know that in tlip 
reign of Akbar the climate of Bengal was considered ^so uncongenial to 
the Mughal invaders, that an older to pvoceed tluthor^as regaided as 
a sentence of banishment The Viceioys and nobles governing Bengal 
amassed wealth rapidly, and retuimod to spend it in the luxmious 
palaces of Delhi and Agra, while ohfy a few officeis and piivate soldiers, 
having man led into native families, remained and settled in their now 
homes Wh'ie, thciefore, each seat of government, and each military 
station, was in early times more or loss*a centre of missionary agitation, 
wo find another agency fiom across th^e seas working towai’ds the same 
ends, uninfluenced by the policy of tho Delhi Court ^Dn the south¬ 
eastern frontier of Bengal, a hardy and ontei prising class of Muham¬ 
madans have been settled from the earliest historical times, and long 
befoie the ftist European landed at Chittagong, Arab mei chants earned 
on an extensive and lucrative trade with its inhabitants, and disseminat¬ 
ed their religious ideas among the people How or when the dwellers 
on that coast hccame Mussulraan is unknown,^ but when Barhssa visited 
Bengal at the beginning of the sixteenth centuiy, he found tho inhabit¬ 
ants of the Ulterior, Gentiles, subject to the King of Bengal, who was a 
Moor, while the seaports wor^ inhabited by Moors apd Gentiles. Ho 
also mot with many foreigner^, both Arabs, Persians, Abyssimans, and 
Indians, and adds, “E\cry day many Gentiles turn Moors, to obtain 
the favour of tho king and governors ” * Cmsar Frederick,® and Vincent 
Le Blanc,* who were in Bengal about 1570, also inform us that the 
island of Soiidip was then inhabited by Moors In the sixteenth century, 
therefore, Chittagong was a centre from which an unceasing propagand- 
ism was earned on 

1 Tho people of Chittagong, however, ascribe their oonvcrsion to an invasion o 
their oonntiy by Nn^rat Shih in the sixteenth century—“ J A 8 of Calcutta,* 
No 4, 1872, p 338 * , • 

B A description of tho coasts of East Africa and Malabar, Hackluyt Society, 1366. 
* 8 “ Ilackluyt’s Navigations,” ii, 213-241 

4 « Les Voyages famoux du Sieur Vincent Le Blanc,*4 p 273 
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Wherever Muhammadan rule existed, slavery was developed, and 
during the centuries of misrule and oppression, through which Bengal 
passed, slavery Vas accepted by the Hindus as a reftige for their troubles. 
Bengal has for its encouragement of slavery always ^pcftfessed an 
unenviable notoriety, and the Delhi Court obtained not only its slaves, but 
also its eunuchs, from the Tillages of Easteun Bengal. The incursions of 
Assamese, and Mags, the faminor, pestilences, and civil wars impovenshed 
and hardened the people, and drpve them m sheer desperation to ^ell 
their children as Mussulmin slaves. The treatment of these slaves 
was humane, and their position comparatively a good one, as they were 
aMowed to marry, and ^heir families, supported by the master, added to 
the number of Is]|im., 

Stories of foPoible converswn, such as the following, are however 
narrated by the Muhammadans themselves, without any feelings of 
shame, or astonishment. ' While the Muhammadan population was still 
scattered, it was customary for each householder to hang an earthen 
water-pot (badhn&) from his thatched roof, as a sign of his”religious 
belief. One day a Maulavi, after some years’ absence, went to visit a 
disciple, who lived in the centra of a Hindu village, but could not find 
the “ badhnd ” On inquiry he was told that the Mhssulmdn villager had 
renounced his faith, and joined an outcast tribe Op his return to the 
city, the circum’stances being reported to the Nawab, a detachment of 
troops was oi derod out, the village surrounded, and every person in it 
compelled to become Muhammadan 

Another class of Hindus voluntarily turned Muhammadans, as the 
only means of escaping punishment for murder, or adultery, as this 
step was considered full atonement for either crime ^ 

In later times this compulsory system was still farther extended 
The tyrannical Murshid Juli Khdn enforced a law that any Amal, or 
Zaminddr, failing to pay the revenue that was due, or being unable to 
make good the loss, should with his wife and children be compelled to 
become Muhammadans* Furthermore, it was the common law that 
any Hindu forfeiting his caste by a breach of regulations could only be 
reinstated by the Muhammadan Government, and, if it refused to inter¬ 
fere, the delinquent remained an outcast, ultimately taking shelter in 
the ranks of the Faithful The same right was at fir||b claimed by the 
English Government, but in 1769 it was abandoned, “ there being no 
longer the necessity of publicly asserting the subordination of Hindus to 
Muhammadans.” * 

l' “ Bernier,” rol. i, 144 «oysges de Le Goowz,” p 157 
* Gladwin’s Narratwe, qnoted m “ Horington’g Analysis,” lu, 274 
B Proceedings of Fort Wdliam Select Oommittee, dated August 16th, 1769 
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As late as 1791, Dr. Robertson maintained that the Mnhammadans 
of dndia were “ the descendants of adventurers, who have been pouring 
in from Tartarj, Persia, aUd Arabia ever since the invashm of Mahmdd 
of Ghazni,in 1002?^i 

When English magistrates first came in contact with the people of 
Bengal, they arrived at thiP conclusion that the Muhammadans only 
compiised one per cent of the populatiouj^ and i^us estimate, formed on 
very insufficient ground, was gene^lly assumed to be approximately 
correct • • 

In 1830 the first census of the city of Dacca was taken by Mr H. 
Walters, who estimated the native population at^6,6G7, of whom 35,236 
were Muhammadans, 31,429 Hindus^ Even as la^e a8^839, Mr. Taylor 
asserts * that the population of the distnctioonsists of Hindus and Muham* 
madans in neaily equal proportions, but in the city the latter constitute 
the principal portion of the inhabitants, their lumbers, in 1838, exceed¬ 
ing that of the Hindus to the extent of 4,309, m a population of 60,617. 
The Revenue Survey, again,* as the result of their inquiiies, arrived at 
the conclusion that the population of the Dacoa district, between 1857 
and 1860, consisted of— • 

Eindtu . I ... 465,182 ^ * 

Mahammadana . .. 449,223 

Chriatiana . 210 • 


Total 


904,615 


These estimates, often wonderfully correct, indicate the general 
conviction, up to the taking of the census of the whole of Bengal in 
1872, when it was discovered for the first time that, in Loweb Bengal 
alone, there were 17,608,730 Muhammadans, of whom 7,948,152, or 45 
per cent, resided in the nine Eastern disti lets, while the total number 
of Hindus in the same province was 18,100,438 The Muhammadan 
element was, moreover, found»to be strongest in Bdqirganj (1,540,965), 
Mymensingh (1,519,635), Dacca (1,050,131), andVTipporah (993,564) 

In the Dacca district, the Hindus only numbered 793,789, or 43 3 
per cent, of the whole population; while in the city of Dacca the popu¬ 
lation was 34,433 Hindus, to 34,275 Muhammadans. 

1 An histonoal disqmsitiou concerning Ancient India in Robertson’s Works, u, 
846 

2 *' Alexander Hamilton," u, 25 " Lnke Scrafton," in " Asiatic Annual Register," 
11 , 20 (Governor Yerelst, however, asserts " that eight ont of ten were Oentoos " 

2 " Asiatic Researches," vol xvii, 636 « * 

* "Topography of Dacca," p 248 

* B “Principal heads of the History and Statistics of the Dacca Division," 
Calcutta, 1868. * 
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These figures all point to the conclusion that it is to a change of 
religion, and not to the immigtation of any Mnhammadan race, that4he 
existing predoi^inanco of the Mussulman elenlent in Eastern Bengal is 
due While the proportion of Muhammadans in kmdugtan^nd Bih&r 
is comparatively low, it has in Bengal gone on increasing, until it has 
reached its present surprising height, and theie is no present appearance 
of its diminishing "« , 

The reasons which forced many Hindus to turn renegades, du^ng 
the Mnhammadan rule, hav.9 been specified, fbut as most of these influ¬ 
ences have disappeared under English law we must look to other 
motives, still prompting the Hindu to change his belief The most 
potent influence ^undpubtedly ^at the piesent day is the attraction of 
Isldm itself Bengal was nevew propeily an Aiyan countiy, and the 
Aryans who did leside within its holders always held an uncertain foot¬ 
ing among the aboriginal tribes, dl^ven down the Gangetic valley by the 
conqucimg races of Hindustan The Hindu priesthood was theiefore 
forced to adopt the deities of its neighbours, and to blend the more 
elevated religioij of then Vedas with the baibarons ritep of the indi¬ 
genes Nowhere was Hinduism so debased, and so conupt,, and 
nowheio haso the masses who hold aloof been tieated with gieater 
contumely and inhumanity 

When the‘Muhammadan armies poured into Bengal, it is hard to 
believe that they wcie not welcomed by the hcweis of wood and diawers 
of wntei, and that many a despaiiing Ohandal and Kaibaitta joyfully 
embiaced a religion that pioelaimed the equably of all men, and which 
was tho religion of the race, keeping in subjection their foimcr oppres- 
sois Hinduism had prohibited the outcast fiom residing in tho same 
village as the twice-born Biahman, had forced him to poiform the most 
menial and lopulsivo occupations, and had viitually tieatod him as an 
animal undeserving of any pity, but I^lam announced that the pool, as 
well as the rich, tho slave and his master,^ tho peasant and the pimco 
were of equal vdluo iq the eyes of God Above all, the Brahman held 
out no hopes of a fature woild to the most virtuous helot, while the 
Mulla not only proffered assurances of felicity m this world, but of an 
indefeasible inhei itanco m the next r 

Such appear to he the main reasons for concluding that the Bengal 
Muhammadan of the present day is a converted Hindu, and not a scion 
of any Mughal or Pathan stock, hut faither, if we examine a crowd of 
Bengali villagers at the present day, one, and only one, type of features, 
of cemplexiou and of physic|ue pervades them all, and it is impossible 
for the most practised observer, setting aside the different styles of dress, 
the beaids, and the hair, to distinguish between a Muhammadan and a 
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Hindti pedant. A careful exominatiou of Mahammadass and fifty 
fi^iadas, selected mdisorimmately from oonyiqts of the Dacca jail, gives 
the following averages ^ 


Average age 
Height 
Weight ... 
Girth of chest 


Hahammadana 
S8^ years eee 
6 feet 3| inches 
*. 7 stone 10 lbs. 

. 81 inches*... 


Hindus, f 
82f years. 

6 feet 4 inches 

7 stone 10 lbs, 
82 inches 


* Although the Muhammadan religidh has spread and is still spread¬ 
ing, among the low Hindd castes of Eastern Bengal, it is not to be 
inferred that the Muhammadans are an united body, as is generally 
assumed, without any divisions, or internal dissohsions It would, Sot 
instance, be impossible for the Arab to connect the corrupt Hinduised 
ntes he witnesses in Bengal with those celebrated at Mecca, oi to 
discern in the veneration of Pins any relation to^the orthodox faith. 

' IJiitil the beginning of the nmotaenth century the only great divi¬ 
sions of the Indian Mussulmans,weie the Sunni and Shiah, the former 
predominating, sustained by the royal families of Delhi, Haiderdbdd, 
Tonk, and Blfbpdl, the latter upheld by the dynasties of Golcondah, 
Luckftow, Murshidabdd, and the Bawdbs of Dacca. 

The Shiah supremacy, lost during the anarchy of the eighteenth 
century, has never been regained, but the Sunni has gone on increasing, 
not as one harmonious whole, but by separation into iival, though mutu¬ 
ally tolerant, sects At the present day four sects, differing in many 
important paiticulars, especially in their sentiments regarding Chris¬ 
tianity, disunite the Muhammadan population of Eastern Bengal 

These sects are the following — 

1 Sabiql, who may be called the conservatives of the *debaBed 

Hinduised religion peculiar to the lowei orders of Muham¬ 
madans in Eastern Bengal The majority of the landholders, 
and, with few exceptions, the descendants of * the old Sunni 
families, belong to it.* 

2 Farazi, or t^ose following the Praz, or dmae command Shari’- 

attullah and his son Dudhu Miydn founded this, the most nn- 
compronuBing sect of Sunnis, who, differing though little from 
the Wahdbbi, repudiate that name and refuse to pray standing 
behind a person belonging to the first or4hiid sect, or even to 
eat and dnnk with them. 

3 Ta’aiyuni—^from the Arabic Ta’aiyun, establishing, or manifest¬ 

ing , or R4hi, from the Persian for a traveller—are the follow¬ 
ers of Maulavi Karamat *Ali an^ the Patna school, compnidiig 
. the vast majority of the Dacca cultivators, thatcheis, and bide 
merchants ^ 

J HI. 5 
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4. Bafi’-yadain, so oaUed from their elevating their hands to the 
ears, each tune that the words Allih Akbar are pronounced m 
the coarse of prayer, while all the other sects only do so at the 
^beginning of the invocation. They also iold their arms across 
the chest when praying instead of over tlie navel; and at the 
end of each supplication call out jtn a loud tone of voice Amin, 
or Amen They are t]iie real Wah&bbis of Eastern Bengal, and 
are said to be already more numerous than the S&biqi Many 
of the most ^nterppising and prospeyous traders belong to this 
puritanical body 

^ The first, or Sdbioji, sect is in some respects the most interesting. 
It 18 the oldest, the most corrupt, and, until late yeais, it represented 
the dominant st^te religion By ^ study of its heresies and superstitions 
we acquire a truer estimate of the paralysis that penetrated through¬ 
out the Muhammadan faith in Bepgal, when the revival of the present 
dey first dawned upon the people 

In no other country have the Muhammadans embodied so many 
infidel rites and customs with their own creed as m India^ and M Garcm 
de Tassy, in his interesting Mei^oir,! refers this to the too great simpli¬ 
city of Islam for a country wheie nb idolatrous and allegorical religion, 
appealing to the senses and imagination more than to the mmd and 
heart, was prevalent But, perhaps, the causes that corrupted the 
Hindu religion, namely, contact with alien and despised races, each 
having a peculiar cultus of its own, isolation from the czadle and centre 
of its authority, and the paucity of numbers as compared with the 
millions of unbelievers around them, also tended m the case of the 
Muhammadans to produce greater liberality of feeling and more sympathy 
for the sentiments and religious observances of the aboriginal races 
The local gods, the gods whom men sought after in times of trouble and 
sickness, were too near and dear to the mmoat heart of the Hindu convert 
to bo abolished without substitutes. It was much easier to give them 
an anthropomorphous form and to replace them by saints endowed with 
equal powers and with spirits of as easy access to the«.worshippers 

Whether one, or all of these causes combined, created the tolerant 
spirit, theie is no doubt that with a few glarmg exceptions, the Muham¬ 
madan rulers of India have been, during the last three hundred years, 
on the whole remarkable for their freedom from bigotiy, and for their 
forbearance to the other religions of the peninsula Sikandar Lodi 
(1488-1516), the last persecutor of the Hindus, destroyed the holy 
shnnes of Mathurl, and stnotly prohibited the Hindus from shaving 
their heads or beards, from performing their regular ablutions, and 

1 ** Meiaoire snr lei Fartioalant^ de la Beliglon Mnsulmane dam I’lnde," p. 9 
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from worshipping Sitald, the goddess of Bmall-poz.^ It is to the en¬ 
lightened Akbar that the tolerant policy of the Mughal dynasty is to be 
referred He paid adoration in public to the sun and \o fire in 1580; 
and on the full moon of Sf4van employed Brahmans to fcusten the 
“rakhi”on his wrists* He, and his com tiers, married Hindu wives, 
an4 the name of Muhammad^ though one of his own, was repudiated by 
the emperor •• 

His son, Jahangir, was a still more ini^ffeient Muhammadan During 
hiB reign the Diwali P<S|ah was kept, ai^d cows wore paraded in the 
royal gardens, while on the Sivardtn, Jogis were invited to the palace, 
and the emperor ate with them Moreover, ii^ the eighth year of lua 
reign, he celebrated his father’s Srdddha in the mausoleum at Sikandrab, 
and the Muhammadan festivals, with thosoxception of Iho Shab-i-bar£t, 
being no longer observed, Parsi feasts were held instead, and seven out 
of eight of Akbar’s grandsons received Paisi naanes * 

, Dara Shikoh, the eldest son of *Shah Jahan, was upbraided by hia 
brother Aurangzibfor nothaviug^ven the resemblance of a Mussulman, 
and for composing a work, called Majmd-ul-balirain, or the meeting of 
the two seas, having for its object the uuion of the Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan religious systems * ^ • 

It IS a well known fact that most Indian Muharomaddns depreciate 
the founder of their religion, and exalt the two martyred sons of ’Ah 
above him, and his immediate successors in the Klialifate 

The annual Muhammadan fast, again, is properly a Sldah ceremony, 
its observance and the preparation of Tilzias, or models of the tombs of 
the two martyrs, Hasan and Husain, being prohibited by Sunni doctox’S. 
In reality there ar,e only two great festivals enjoined by thg Koran, 
namely, the td-ul-fitr at the end of the month of Bamazdn, and the td- 
ul-Qurban, or Baqr-id, as it is popularly called, on the tenth of Zihiffa, 
the last month of the year ^ 

The pieparation of Tazias^ until late years, was earned on in every 
Muhammadan village, and each strove to make a moae gaudy model 
than its neighbour Hindu Zaminddrs subsenbed^owards its expense as 
the Muhammadan landlords did to the Durgd image, and, as M de 
Tassy points out, many, peculiarities of the ono festival resemble those 
of the other. Both last ten days, and on the ’Ashura, or Manzil-ka-din, 
of the Muharram, and on the Yijaya-dasami of the Durgd Pi'ijah, the 
biers, and the images of Durgd, are thrown into a river, or tank In 
some respects, however, the procession of Tdzias also resembles the Hath 

1 Elliott's “ History of India," vol iv, 4A7* 448^ • 

i " 'Ain-i-Akban" (Bloohmaon's Translation), i, 184. 

* * " Oalcutta Beview," October 1869 
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Jitira of the Hindus, and at both the greatest merit is attributed to the 
po» sons dragging the oar In Dacca there is a peculiar sinulan^be* 
tween the two/ In former dajs one Nil Bahr built a cenotaph in honour 
of Bibi J’atimah, and for many generatfons a paper T£na, called Tui> 
bat Hatdari, lias been deposited in it during the Muharram On the 
night of the teuth day the oldest and most^Tenerable man sleeps in the 
building. A Pari reveals toi-^bi’^a the exact hour that the Tizia should 
be removed, and as that hour approaches it is placed on a platform^ or 
gaddi Nil Bahr, and crowds^of Mniiammadan^ assemble and struggle for 
the honouiable post of earner. When it has once started it must not 
bp put down until tl^e tank, where it is finally oast away, distant four 
miles, 18 reached During the year the lower orders are in the habit of 
rowing that if ti^eir 'mshes are fulfilled, they will assist m carrying the 
Turbat, and at the Bauza, or cenotaph, crowds resort on the 'Ashura 
day with ofienngs of pigeons, sweetmeats, and solah chaplets (sihr^i) 

Another peculiarity of the Ihdian Mnharram is that two biers ai$ 
represented, while in Persia only one, that of Husain, was formerly oar> 
ried in procession Agpin, Bengali Muhammadans belieye that the two 
sons of ’Ah became martyrs ourthe same day, and that the great fast is 
held in honour of them both, although they actually died in different 
months at an Interval of ten years i 

In India the Barah-wofat, or anniversary of the death of Muham¬ 
mad, 18 observed by the Sunnis, on the twelfth of Rabid-ul-awal, while 
m Turkey, Egypt, and formerly at Akbar’s Court,* that day is celebrated 
as the anniversary of the “ Manlid,” or birth of the Prophet * 

In some parts of India, especially %n ihe neighbourhood of Muham¬ 
madan cities, there is a mosque, known as the Qadam Basdl, where a 
foot-print of the Prophet is oarofully preserved. On the banks of 
the Lakhya, a few lAiles east of Dacca, is a very celebrated place of 
pilgrimage, built on a lofty mound, apparently the site of an old fort 
At this mosque is kept a large slab of dark slate, fashioned into the 
shape of a foobpnnt, which is exhibited io any pilgnm on the payment 
of a fee to the custodian In the same way as the Gaydwdl Brahman 
earns a livelihood by showing the Vishnupad, the Mutawalli gams 
his by imposing upon the orednlons and ignorant villager. Ven¬ 
eration IB paid to hairs, gravely stated to have once belonged to the 
Prophet’s beard, or monstaohe; and on the capture of Delhi, in 1857 

1 Hasan was poisoned at Madinab, 28th Cafar, a B. 50 (670), Hosam was 
killed at Earbal&h, 10th Moharrom, A. H. 61 (680). 

Elliott’s “ History of 412 

8 Mnhommadans f^p:oe that Muhammad was bom and died on the aa ni g day of 
the month —*'Oaloatta Benew,” zzii, 966 
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not the least Talnable articles of prise trere a few hairs which had Vhen 
praserved as relies m the Jami Maspd of that citj. 

What, however, chiefly distingmshes the Indian Muhammadan from 
his brethren of oth^ lands i^ his servile veneration for Firs, or holy 
men. Tlie diptych of Indian saints is very voluminous, and each pro¬ 
vince of India, nay, every district and city, has its own patron saint In 
Eastern Bengal they amount to a oonsidpvable number, the most famous 
being the following — ^ 

* Shah JaJal Muji^rad Yamanf of ^ilhot t 
PtLnoh Fir 

Munni Shdh Darwish 
Khdndkdr Muhammad Yusuf 
Shah ’Ali Baghdadi of Mirpdr/ 

Fir Badr Auliyd of Chittagong 
Shdh Jahil Dakhini of Daqpa. 

Adam Shahid of Bikrampih*, 

The dargahs, or shrines, of lihese holy men are annually visited by 
hundreds of pilgrims, both Muhammadans and Mindus,,who often under¬ 
go as much exposure and fatigue in reaching them as the stiict Hindus 
on their pilgnmages to the sacred placps of Jaganndth, or Brinddban 

The “ Qanoou-i- Islam ” ® gives a list of the Muhammadan saints of 
India, but only one belongs to Bengal The names and lives of four 
others are recorded in Mr Blochmann’s invaluable “ Contributions ” * 
The celebrity, however, of those of Bengal pal os before that of Farid 
Shakargan], Qutbuddin, and Nizamuddin of Delhi, the three most famous 
saints of Hindustan 

The veneration paid by the Indian Mussulrndn to his Fir, .equals, if 
it does not exceed, that paid by the Hindu to his Ghira or Cbsain The 
former implicitly believes in his miraculous powers; m his ability to 
cure diseases, to make the sterile woman conceive, and^ as m the case of 
Shah Karim ’Ali, of Jagann&thpflr, m Tipperah, to raise from the dead, 
and to cause rain to fall when and where he pleases 'Muhammadans, 
even the most intelligent, accept such stones without hesitation. Ac¬ 
cording to them there is no’antecedent improbability in a human being 
exercising powers winch aro generally considered to belong to God alone 
There are three kinds of Firs recognised the Fir tariqdt, the Fir haqi- 
qit, and the Fir ma’nfat, who fnlfll certain mystical duties towards the 

i “ J A S of Bengal,” part i, 3,1878 

» «J A S of Bengal,” part i. No 1, I8M ^ 

a Pages 482-6 * 

• 4 “ ^ A. 8 of Bengal,” part i, No. 3,1873 


of §uniOirgaon 


• t 
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indHyidnal \ bat tiie term bas also a wider signification, being often 
applied to a departed spirit, and even to any old and venerable person. 
A Pir, likewise, may be ancestral (Jaddi), or mbented (Khalafi) 

In ![ndia it is cnstomary for a disciple ou approaching his Pir to 
make the obeisance Sijdah, touching the ground with the forehead, or 
the still more obsequious, Taslim, or Eom^h, actions censured as most 
culpable by the Arabs and foreign Muhammadans generally. 

From the earliest ages of ^uhammad, retirement from the worl^, 
self-abstraction, and conteipplation, were hp,bitually followed in the 
certain behef that thereby complete authority over the powers of 
Mature would be attanqed. Hindu philosophy had much to say to the 
creation of Muhammadan hermits, but it is probable also, that the 
example of the l^dhilb, or Ch^stian anchorites, who retired into the 
desert before the army of Khalid bm Walid, piompted men to follow 
in their footsteps, ** ^ 

Mot satisfied, however, with thfete innovations, the Indian Muham¬ 
madans have Buperadded the worship bf certain mythical personages 
around whom have collected vanous traditions and rcpnances. The 
following list includes the most .important, as well as most popular, of 
those immortals. 

1. Khwdjah Khizr 

Who this person was, is still a subject of dispute among Muham¬ 
madans. The eighteenth chapter of the Koran describes the expedition 
of Moses and Joshua in search of A1 Ehedr, called Zdlqamain, a title ,by 
which Alexander the Great is known all over the East, hence it is 
inferred jhat Khwajah Khizr is no other than Alexander Most com¬ 
mentators, however, identify him with Elias, or Elijah, who, having 
drunk of the water of life (db-i-haydt), never tasted of death, and Mr 
Deutsch informs us ^ that m the Talmud, Elijah appears as a kind of 
immortal tutelary genius, who goes about in the garb of an Arab. 
Others affirm that he was the companion, counsellor, and commander, 
in-chief of the armies* of Zfilqarnain, or Kaikobad, but m Asia Minor 
Kbizr Elias is a name of St. George of Oapitadocia * 

Whoever he was, Kwajah Khizr is believ^ed at the present day to 

1 » Quarterly Beview.” October, 1869. 

I The legends about Khizr are not unknown to Western literature. To them 
wo owe the beautifal poem of “ The Henmt,” b^ Tamell, and the tale of “L’Ennite’* 
mVoUaire'e "Zadig” Itie eoppoBod that the story of Khizr in the Koran was 
brought to Europe by the Crusaders, wee embalmed m the folk-lore of the West, until 
qaideened by the pen of genius,' and graced with the ohsrms of an apologue, or 
tale 
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reside in the seas and rivers of India, protecting mariners from ship* 
wreck, and to he only risible to those who accomplish a forty days’ 
watch on the banks of a nrer. ^ Muhammadans of all rdnks make rows 
to him in seasons *of sickness, ortionble, and present ofEeripgs in ac* 
knowledgmeni of any blessing, snch as the birth of a son, attributed to 
hifl intercession ^ 

The festival of the Ber4, or raft, ^is properly observed on the last 
l^knrsday of the Muhammadan year, but m Bengal it is hold on the last 
Thursday of the Hindu ij^outh Bh&^on (Ayg ‘Sept), which corresponds 
with the breaking up of the rains. The festival is kept by Hindus, 
especially by boatmen and fishermen, as well,as by Muhammadaivi 
The Bera, usually made of paper, ornamented with tinsel, has a prow 
resembling a fomale face, with the orfist and SreatS) of a peacock, in 
imitation of the fignre*head on the bow of the ‘ Mor-pankhi * pleasnro'boat. 
The efiG.gy placed on a raft of plautfim stems is set afloat at sunset, and 
' with its flickering lights gives a* jlicturesque aspect to the dark and 
flooded stream At Murshid4b4d, where the festival was first kept by 
Sira]-ud-daul^h, * the Bagarathi is illuminated by hundreds of rafts float* 
ing with the stream, while the banks jare crowded by the mhabitants* 
It is the custom for the peison lanhching a Berd, to deposihon the bank 
a few slices of ginger, a little nee, anc^ two or three planthins, which are 
usually snatched up by some wretched beggar. . 

T^ether or no the modern idea of peopling the waters with death* 
less spirits was derived from the ancient Persians, or Hindus, it har* 
mqnized so well with the prepossessions of the Muhammadans as to bo 
adopted without hesitation as a religious conception It is, however, 
impossible with our present knowledge to explain why Khwdj^ih Khizr, 
who is" not regarded by other Oriental people as the guardian spiri#of 
the waters, should have been selected as such in the Oangetic Yalley, 
more especially as in vanous parts of the Muhammadan world other 
fabulous persons are adopted by*sea-faring races ’Abdul-Qddir Gildni 
and Abd-Zulaimah* control portions of the Eastern Seas, while a female 
spiiit, Mdma Salmd, presides over the ocean beating against the cliffs of 
!1^8 Mosandim, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, and Indian manners 
sailing past propitiate hpr by offenngs of cocoanuts, fiuits, and flowers. * 

t The person who is favonred m this way nsnally adopts the trade of a water* 
oamer (Inhistl). 

ft Siyar*nl-Mutakhorin,” translated by Hdji Mustafa, ii, 533 

S A piotnro of this scone is given in Hodge’s ** Travels in India during the years 
1780*83 ” ,(Loiidon, 1793) * ■* , ^ 

ft Pilgnmaga to El Medinah and Meccah,” i,*194 
• ft A Journey through Persia,*’ by James Moner, p. 86 
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On the Ooroma#del coast, again, QMiij^Wali 9^^ “ patron 
saint of sailors, I as Sbaikli ’Ah Haidari was at 0amba7 in the fenr- 
toenth century/* and Abu Ishaq al Kdzrdni at Shirfe. 

' 2 Zmddh Ohisi. * ' * 

It is difficult to determine whether or not Zmdah Ghdzi, Gh^ai 
Miyiu, and the Sat Pir, are the same or difi:erent individuals, but there 
is a striking similanty m the tables appertaining to each. The wood¬ 
cutters in all parts of the SundhrbUns invoke^ certain mythical beiligs 
to protect them from tigers and crocodiles. In the twenty-four Pergun- 
nahs it is MubariA Ghdzi, m the eastern parts of the Delta it is Zmdah 
dSiizU the immortal warrior, while by Hindu woikmen*t is Kald-riya, 
or Siv, riding on U tiger, holdmjg in his right hand an arrow, in his left 
a bow.* Mubarrd Ghizi is said to have been a faqir, who reclaimed the 
jungly tracts along the left bank of the river Hugh, and each village has 
an altar dedicated to him Noone.will enter the forest, and no crew 
will sail through the district, without first of all making offerings atone 
of the shnnes. The faqirs residing in these pestilential forests, claiming 
to bo lineally descended' from the Ghdzi, indicate with pieces of wood, 
called (Sfong, the exact limits witLn which the forest is to be out * 

Zmdah*Gh&zi, according to the legend, came to Bengal when R&jah 
Matak ruled over the Sunderbuns. He had a dispute with the monarch, 
who, convinced' of being in the right, vowed to give his only daughter 
Shnsbila m mainage to him on its being shown that his, the R&jah’s, 
opinion was wrong This the Ghdzi did, and won his bnde As no man 
saw him die, he is believed* to reside m the depths of the foiest, to nde 
about on tigers, and to keep them so subservient to his will that they 
d^ ndt loach a human being without his express commands. 'Before 
entering a jungle, or punting through the narrow channels, whose shady 
banks are infeibed by tigers, boatmen and woodcutters, both Hindus and 
Muhammadans, raise little mounds of earth and make offerings on them 
of rice, plantains and sweetmeats to Ziifdah Gbazi, after which they 
fearlessly cut brushwood and linger in the most dangerous spots. 

In Dacca there is a popular band qf musicians known as Zmdah 
Sh&h Ghdzi k4 g&yan, who recite songs in honour of the Ghdzi, and from 
whom the above particulars were obtained. 

1 ** Qaiiotm-i-Ialitii,'* p 248 

2 “ Trarela of Ibn Batata ** (Lee), p. 146, 43 

8 Ward’s ” Hiudns,” ih, 186. 

4 ** StattatA#:aad Geograp^cal Bpport of th« Twenty-four Pergnanaly I>ii[^driot,"> 
liy Ma}er B Smyth, 1867. Sang'ta the fonskstfe for unioii, and th» pegs of wood, 
signify identity with the Gh&d. 
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This strange myth, there cannot be any doubt, is merely the Hindu 
r4ya» converted into a Huhamioadan immortal to suit the taste of 
the superstitious boitmen. 

* 3. P«r Badr, 

Besides Ew&jah Ehizi, Bengal si^plies other animistic ideas regard- 
Uig water, and Fir Badr shares with hinr the dominion of the rivers. 
Tl\)s spirit IS invoked by every sailqy and fisherman, when starting on a 
cruise, or when orertakew by a squall or* storm. All Muhammadans 
agree that he resided at Chittagong, but his history does not disclose 
the reason why the ajitributes of a water-demon erere conferred on him. 
According to one account he was a lybipwrecl^ed F^Huguese sailor, 
named *'Pas Gual Peeris Botheilo,** whcfi cached the Ihore by clinging 
to a piece of wreck. The guardians of his shrine, however, say that 
. about a hundred aud fifty years agp,* Pir Badr arrived at Chittagong 
“ floating on a rock,” and informed the terror-stricken inhabitants that he 
had como all the way from Akyab on this novel craft! The neighbour¬ 
hood of Chittdgong being then infested by Jins,* or evilispirits, he exter¬ 
minated them, and took possession,of the whole country. The modem 
Dargah, or cenotaph, of Pir Badr stands in the centre of Chittagong, and 
IS regarded as the palladium of the city. Faqirs are the custodians, and 
the mosque with its rooms for pilgrims is kept scrupulously clean. 
On the walls of the cenotoph aie ten niches for ten oil-lamps, which 
are lighted every evening and* bium all night Pilgnms from all parts 
of*Bengal visit the Dargah m fulfilment of vows, or to obtain the favour 
and mteroession of the saint, while Hindu fishermen regard him with as 
much awe as the Muhammadans His ’Urs, or festival, is dblebratod 
annually on the twenty-ninth of Ramazan, the anniversary of his death 
There can, however, be little doubt that Pir Badr is no other than Badr- 
uddin Badr-i-’Alam, for many years a resident of Chittagong, who died 
A. H. 844 (1440), and was buuCd in the Chhota Dargah of Bihar, but about 
whom we possess no further particulars ^ • 

4. jGMziMiydn, 

This much more celebrated personage is worshipped by both Hindus 
and Muhammadans, and his Shidi, or wedding, is a very popular enter¬ 
tainment throughout Hindustan. In the north-western parts of India 
he is identified with Salir Mas’dd, the nephew of Mahmdd of Ghazni, 
who was bom at A 3 mir a. h. 406 (J014), and after performmg prodigies 
of valour in battle against the infidels, apd capturing Delhi «nd Ayodhya, 
settled at Bahraich in Oudh. Heie he warf attacked by the Hindus* 

I “ J. A. 8. of Bengal,” Part i, No. 8, p. 802 I 
J, III. 6 
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tted«p EAl S«h«p D «0 fifitd Hor Deo, &iid in the battle tliat eotaed bo ires 
kilted abd bis out to pieces* This oconrred on ^e fottrteedtb 
]^Ab, A. a* 424 (1038)* t Around this wamovisxiaiaie strange juid in¬ 
credible Stories bare aocamalated. It is believed in Ondbr that tbe 
bones of tbe hero were onlj discovered in tbe fourteentb oentory, and tbat 
whilst being exbifbied many miraealons events ooonrred; * bat a native 
histoviaii informs ns^ that Sikaddar Lodi, in tbefiftemith oentiiry,idx}lbib^ 
ed throngbont bis dominions thennnaal procession of tbe spear of Sdidr 
Mfcid dd beoanse ot its being dmtrary to ortbodbx belief. No legislaiaon, 
however, conld stop snob a popular holiday as ibis has always been. 

* It is perbaps.impoftsible to explain tbe meamng of t^ abrard frolics 
indulged in tbrongboto; India by all classes when oelebn^og tbe Sbddi 
ofDhdsi Miy&n. ^Mr. Wilson^*identified theJhandi, or Bag, of Bbdd 
Maddr with the spear of ^ Ghisi Miydn, and regards the Persian word 
SbddI,” used by tbe valgar, as a dorruption of the Arabic Shdhidi,** 
or testimony; hence martyrdom, or tbf death of a Muhammadan in a 
war with infidels. 

In corroboration of this oonolnsion it is rraiarkable tfiat at Gasy&ri, 
in tbe Banda district, a fair is atinuaUy held m tbe month of Baisakb in 
boBonr of Q Wi Miydn, at which DaffMf faqirs wrap oolonred rags and 
borse-bair at the end of a long bamboo, round which they sing and often 
bum incense. ^ 

In some parts of India the Gh^zi is |poken of as the son of a famous 
General serving the King of Delhi, who adopted the garb of a fa4|ir 
retired from the wotld, and shortly afterwards died, on which the son, 
Maddr, joined the troops of a Pathdn leader, and dtstmgnished hime^lf 
by his hmvery and hatred of the Hindus Hence his name has come to 
be regarded as the symbol of daring courage, and at the present day is 
used as a battle-cry by Hindustani troopers While his nuptial cere¬ 
monies were being celebrated the enemy appeared, and in an attempt 
to drive them «back he was slain. His *death and the removal of the 
nuptial banners and hmhlems are supposed Jo be represented at Jbe 
popular festival, but Hr. Wilson also aee^ a*re8emb]ance to the marriage 
cetomonies of the Gddras. , 

At dafarlioh, on thb first Sunday of Jeth (Maj-June), a great &ir 

l Intiott’fl *'Biti!oryof India/* vol ii, App 618-40} and '*8iipidemenial 
Qtciaaty/' i, 861. 

8 “ AstotiaAuusfll Begifter ” vi^(16Q4}. 

• W " BittoiT of India/* iv, 4^. 

4 Aatatio JoumaV* 78. 

6 ** BU^istiaal and Descnptive Aooonat of the North-wevt Ficvinoes ef ludiaj** 
(Ajinhnhad, X874;. 



» held aft the tdanh of SdUr Has’ddy whestu^wds'clp^gllhi^piNMWfl^ 
voMve oiSeringa aJk the ahirme. M Ma«ir« oefor the jumetion ef the 
and Gmgea, the aimiversry oi the dwrth Qhisi Mijib is celehnktedi 
The bistoij of this feir is interesting^ as showing how legends {tass 
one helj man to anothw. ^ 

Van 6raa|»i sailing tif the Ganges in 1669, stopped at ** Monera " 
The inhabitants were poor onltivators, ahd the conptrj was l(Hrnierl7 a 
desert nntil a very holy mao, “ Hia Honera,” * strnek by the aspeotofthe 
I^see, fixed his abode tbete, exterminating1>he wild beasts, and ^^ting a 
small obapel where be performed many miracles. At his death he left 
mnoh money, igith which bis valet *’ biiilt a ttosqne and a tank, te* 
sorted to by faqits who pretended to work miraeles,« The mosqne still 
stands, but the faqirs, finding the worship of Gbdsi Miyfn more profitable, 
have established a fair in his honour instead. ^ 

' The festival of Gbizl Miyan istnot popular in Eastern Bengal, but 
few villages are without a sbrinp dedicated to Gfaisi p&bib. This spot is 
usually a diminutive Darg&h, ^itb a raised mound of earth in the interior, 
befm:« whiidf every Muhammadan and Hindi! makes obeisance as be 
passes, and whenever sickness attacks his family, or when the 9^hib*e 
intercession is solicited, the villager makes votive offerpi^ of flowers, 
milk, and sweetmeats. Along the banks of the Lakhya, on the ontsknrts 
of villages, a mound of earth, smeared with cow-dung, stands beneath a 
grass thatch This mound has generally two knobs on the top, said to 
represent the tombs of Gbisi Miyin and his younger brother Kilfi. On 
the twenty-second day after a cow has calved the first milk drawn is 
poured Over the mound as a libation, and in times of sickness, rice, 
plantains, and sweetmeats are offered. 

6 . PAnchPir. 

According to Shakespeare/ind Foibes, Pdnch Fhiy^ is a term ap¬ 
plied to any person who worship the five Pirs of the Mussulm&ns i or 
belcmgsto a caste of Halil Khors. But, who are libo Pifis of the Mnssul- 

p Ho Muhammadan Haulavi m Eastern Bengal can name them, or 
give any explanation why they fire so called. The Pinch Firs are IwiiliaT 
.to overy one, being mVoked whenever danger threatens; but among 
Bengali Muhammadans there is no special ceremony, and no festival 
kept in their honour. Every Muhammadan boatman on unfurling hki 
saU shouts, either*-~ 

*' AUib, Kabi, Pinch Hr, Bf dr, rakldyi kmro!" • 

1 •( Yoyagei da Nikokaa Yon Graaf anx Indei GriantalM.*’ (Aostwdam, t719)* 

• f Thiswaa Shaikh Skarafnddin Tahyi Haniri, a faucoa^fi, who wrote tha 
*( Maktibit Tabyi ta a senes of 250 letters t6 b|p disCipteS He died about 

A. n. 1870. 
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or the following doggrel verses 

Hsmfive aolihe palabiu * 

ubhhe xugahb&u 0 

, Bar Ganga, P^oh Pir, Bttdr' Badr 1^ Badr ^ ^ 

The groat^ Akbar was clenouncedj Mr. Blochmann lefoms me, by 
some hostile critic for being a P4nph Piriy4) and no Muhammadan, on 
account of his eclecticism and toleration * 

Again, in his paper ^ on the» ballads and legends of the Punfab, 
Major Abbott translates a poem in which the &ppearance of the Pinch 
pir to the legendary hero of the Punjab (Basaln) is mentioned, and in a 
note these five are said to be, • 

Bahi*ul|haq, 

Shin Bukn ’Alaih, 

Sbih Bhamsuddin, 

Makhddm ^ahaniyin,^ , 

Fariduddin ’A^fir Shakarganj 

The first three are saints peculiar to Multan , the fourth died a. h 
785 (1383), and'hiB tomb is at Uch Sharif,* while the fifth, the most 
famous, died A d. 1266, and over hjs remains a tomb was erected by 
Nizimuddino^ Delhi, which still stands, atPak Patan, between the Bias 
and Ghenab, and is a favourite place of pilgrimage on the fifth of the 
Mnharram.* But, as Mr Blochmann points out, these are merely the 
names of the five most celebrated Muhammadan saints of the Punjab, 
and the list affords us no insight into the meaning of the term Pinch 
Pir as used at the present day. 

Sir H Elliot ^ mentions that Ghazi Miyan and his bhanji, or sister’s 
son, Hathili, are regarded by the peasantry of the Doab, as two of the 
Pinch Pir, but the names of the remaining three are not given. 

In Bengal again, no individua4s are mentioned, ipid the Pinch Pir 
are collectively invoked as guardian spirits in times of trouble. Amid 
the forest that ]^as overgrown the old city*’of Sunnirgaon, is a veiy holy 
shrine, called the Pinch Pir, where five unfinished tombs stand, to 
which Hindis and Muhammadans comp from long distances in fulfil¬ 
ment of vows, but no one can tell who the saints were, or whence they 
came. 

It must be borne in mind that the number five has always been 
regarded by Hmdus as a lucky one Five Members form the Panchift, 
or native court of arbitration, and the Panchami, or fifth lunar day, 

• 

• A. S of Bengal,” vol nxiu, 159 

S ** Travels of Mohan Lill,” p 454. ** J A. S, of Bengal,” v. 796. , 

8 ”MolianL&ll.”p 876. 
t “ Supplemental Glossary ” i, 251>70. 
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is one of pecnliarly good omen. Some such idea may be the origin of 
thfepeeahar worship, and the tenh five may bo merely used to signify 
an indefinite numb%r, as hal|>a>do 2 en does in England. 

As has been mentioned, Muhammadans invoke the Panch* Pir, but 
still more strange, Hindus follow their example. All Hindustani 
Knmh&rs and many Nipita, K&adfis, Dhobis and Go&las belong to the 
sect called Pinch Pinyi, which has ^wo subdivisions, or Sreni, that 
neither eat together nor intermarry Vhe^one eats flesh that has been 
legalised according to Mthammadan {zabJf)y or Hindu (&a2»)>law,dnnks 
spirits and follows the ^ikta ritual on Hindu, the Pinch PiHyi on 
Muhammadan festivals. The other, the more fbodem, are followers*of 
Vishnu, eating no animal food, touching.no spinte, and never making, 
pilgrimages to Muhammadan Dargihs, as the first do. 

In Bihir the Pinch Piriyi belonging to j;he low castes engage a 
Daffili faqir to officiate at their jraligious ceremonies, which consist in 
the sacrifice of a cook, and the ^petition of several prayers. When a 
disciple is initiated a cock is always saenfied, and the Neophyte must 
bake bannock^ of wheaten flour and distribute them anfong the company 
to avert the wrath of the Pinch Pir 

In other respects the worshippers of these saints aia Hindus, then 
Purohit being often a Kanaujiya Brihman, while the^Gum is always 
the Mahant of the Ninak Shahi Akhiri This connection with the Ninak 
Shtrhi sect seems to indicate the origin of the Pinch Piriyi Ninak 
Shih taught universal toleiation, and insisted that not only were the 
essential doctrines of Hinduism and Mahammadanism analogous, but 
that one Supreme Being, adored as either Hari, or Allah, was sought 
after by tho devout of both creeds. It was natural that in such a 
tol rant sect eclectic teachers should spnng up, selecting from the 
nt d of each reUgion whatever was likely to recommend itself to the 
vat lation of either party If ‘this bo the trae origin of the Pinch 
Piriyi belief, or not, it is beybnd a doubt that very many of the lower 
and least stable classes of native society profess it* althongh it has failed 
to make any impression oh the higher ranks whose position is secured, 
and whose spiritual welfare is confided to the Biihmans 

A well-known resident of Eastern Bengal is popularly called the 
Pinch Piriyi Qihib, it bemg said that his parents, losing one child after 
another, were advised by a favourite servant to consecrate the next to 
the Pinch I^, and by so doing preserve him. They followed this advice 
and were gratified to find them son grow up strong and healthy. Hindus 
always quote this as an instance of the benefits accruing to those who 
•believe in the Pinch, Pir. 
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6 . ^unkh 8ad» 

The vronl^Tp of Shaikh SaSa, ol Mima Jf, is peculiar te ladla, aod, 
in Bengal, is almOBiaadnsitelj' oenfined tp Mahammadan conrtesaas. 

At Amrohahi a celebrated Sajyid Jagir in Bohilcnad, there is a 
mosqae, said tohare beenbniltby ohe *Ambar in the reign of EaiEobid, 
and restored by Sayyid Mahaminad, Ifir ’Ml, in the sucteenth oentary. 
In the thirteenth century S£&ikh Qadmddin, whose name has bei^ 
shortened to Sadn, was Maala'ri'bf this mosqne, and famons for the enna- 
lets and chains (gattdd) he^bestowed. To tlhs shrine crowds of Hindu 
and Muhammadan pilgrims resort every Thnmday, in the certain belief 
that by presenting gifth to«the custodians, and by hanging on to a chain, 
the “ Cftain of Besire,” all the dearest wishes of their hearts will bo 
attained Adjoining the shrine are the tombs of his mother ’Aishab, 
and of a familiar, Zain Kh4n 

The following story explains t4« reason why Shaikh^ Sadu is wor¬ 
shipped by the impure and dissolute nature While ploughing one day this 
saintly personage turned np a lamp, designed by a great magician, which 
as soon as it was”lighted*oau8ed four gomt to appear The Shaikh, a very 
immoral map, employed these genii os pimps, hut having debauched a 
girl, they put him to death After death he became a ]in, hat ho still 
revisits this wo;?ld and reveals to men, more often to women, a know¬ 
ledge of futurity, conferring also certain sapemaiural powers 

Other spirits exercising similar powers are regarded by the super¬ 
stitious classes as of inferior rank, hence the Hindustani proverb, “ Ae 
Mir, bhage Pir ” 

The behaviour of a person inspired by Miran, Ji resembles the 
* possession ’ counterfeited by the low caste Hindu, or the Shaman Inti- 
matii^ beforehand that at a certain time he will become inspired, £nd 
that Shaikh Sadn Ka Kar4hi will he observed, musicians are en¬ 
gaged, and a crowd of sympathising fribnds collected. At the appointed 
time the performer gesticulates, and dances, uttering unintelligible words 
and disconnected sentinoes, which are eagerly canght up and interpret¬ 
ed in accordance with the wishes of the audience. 

Educated Muhaanmadans haviiq; uo faith in this exhibition, denounco 
it as immoral and unholy, but the uneducated still regard '^e gibberish 
of the poBseMed person with the same awe as they do the uraneauing 
jabber of the demented.* 

The Muhammadan revival of the ninete^th century is one of the 

f 

e 

' I This entertainmeut ia atau^lnunvn aa Batthak 

* Fw additional partioulara re^gardiug Bhaikli Sadn, aaa " Qanoon-x-IaUm.'* n 
278 i ** Mrs. Mir Hasan ’All,” ii, 824}" Boebnok,” pt u, 26faud “ Oalentta fievisw," 
Mo.livi, p.MlS. 
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moBi momentcms events in the modem history of India, not only Vomits 
uni^ng under the banner of a eommoia faith millions of the population, 
but irmn its threatening to become a pohtioal morement* having Itn* its 
object the pverihrow»of the Christian government by a Muhammadan 
one, with the Koran and the sword as the leading agents of civilisation. 
The seed sown by a few earnest untitl^ men, has 4)01-06 abundant hruit, 
and at tine present day overshadows the aifhole of Eastm-n Bengal. To 
understand how it happened that a movement unsupported by the land* 
lords, or the ncher classesf and di8oouraged4>y the State, spread far and 
wide, embracing the large majority of the agnoultural and manufactur¬ 
ing olssses, it 13 necessary to go back to the jaytf of the Mubammadmi 
rule and ascertain the state religion at that time, and the means which 
were adopted to preserve and promote tHb faith of Isl^. 

The rulers of India were generally Sunnis, and a Shiah was an 
.abomination in the eyes of the bigqt^ Alamgir. Sunni Kawdbs ruled 
at Dacca from a. d 1612 to 1702, when the anarchy following the 
death of Aurangzib, raised the* Shiahs into positions of influence, and 
made them liefltenants of the different Bengal ‘provinces. From 1702 
to 1843, Shiah Nawabs resided at Ddcca, l)at, though Shiah in creed, 
they were obliged to worship in the Sunni mosques, on ^he two great 
tds, and join m the Khutba, or prayer for the Sunni emperor. Like 
the Naw4bs of Murshidabad, they had no soruples against employing 
Sunni servants, or in enlisting Sunni soldiers The Muhammadan 
population of Eastern Bengal has always bc^n Sunni, and their spiritual 
lo^er or Qizi, appointed by the Nawab was also of the same creed. 
He administered tlie law as expounded by the Mufti, superintended 
the education of’children, being responsible for the oi-thodoxy of the 
religion taught them, and decided all disputes connected with religion, 
or publio worship.^Over him was the Qaziynl-qdsit, the supremo eocle- 
piaa fieaJ judge of appeal who resided at Delhi. * 

Again, scattered throughout the country were Ijfaib, or Deputy 
Qizis, who watched over the spiritual welfare of the masses, instructed 
them in the faith, and supprossed dissent, or any expression of inde¬ 
pendent thought. The power of these ofilcers was great, and equally 
dreaded by the monarch* and people, while their treatment of hackslidors 
or renegades was most summary. The culprit, summoned into their 
presence, was admonished, and three days given him to reeant. If eli 
the end of that time his heart remained hardened, the Kawib was 
appealed to, and in most instances deatji was inflicted. Buqh cases, by 
all aoconnts, were rare, but the fact that this was the law mnst'hare 
ihad a most wholesmne effect in preventing the promulgation of any new 
doctrines, and in keeping all flnited in the bends of a common faith. 
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The Suim^o|fever, was no bigot. His religion sat lightly on him, 
and he psjraoipated with the Shiah in his fast and lamentations doling 
the Muhns^’am, as well as with the Hindoos in the»frolic and license of 
the Dasaln^ and Holi. « • « 

In 4785, when the Diwdni passed into the hands of the East India 
CompanjP, a great change took place The Qdzis still survived deprived 
of power; but no longer a terror to evil-doers. They becamo-judicial 
ofiSoers without any authoijty weligious instructors, or arbitrators. 
P£rs, faqirs, and Khdndkirs Abounded, but tlfhir influence was confined 
within a limited circle of disciples, and did not extend to the densely 
peculated villages of *the«iuterior. For three generations, or fifty-five 
years, the Mussalmdns of Eastern Bengal, being without a shepherd, 
receded more and more from their national faith, and conformed, as has 
been seen, to many superstitious ntes of the Hindus But one of 
those movements which seem to oclnrr in the history of all religions, 
causing the thoughtful to examine the grounds of the popular belief, was 
about to dawn on the Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal, and evoke a 
spirit which is nt>t as ydt quiescent The first person w^o stiired his 
countrymen,^ by resuscitating the dormant spirit of their faith, was 
H&]i Sharia’tnllah, born of obscure parents, probably Julahas, or 
weavers, who resided in a village of Parganah Bandarkhola, Zila Farrid- 
pfir When eighteen years of age ho made the pilgrimage to Meccah, 
but instead of returning, as was usual, he remained a disciple of the 
Wahabbi leaders then ruling the sacred city. About 1820, after an 
absence of twenty years, he came back to India a skilful disputer, and 
a good Arabic scholar On his way to his home he feU among Dakdits, 
who plundered him of everything, including many memorials of his 
residence in Arabia, and finding life insupportable without books or 
relics, he joined himself to the gang, and shared their many wanderings 
The simplicity of his character and the sincerity of his religions con¬ 
victions awakeiMsd the consciences of thes^ wicked men, who ultimately 
became hia most zeaSious followers. Such is the story told at the 
present day of the first step taken by thi^ remarkable man. For several 
years Sharia’tallah quietly disseminated his neiy doctnnes in the villages 
of his native district, encountering much opposition and abuse, but 
atlraotmg a band of devoted adherents, he by degrees acquired the 
reputation of a holy man. 

The chief Wah&bbi innovations introduced by him were the 
non'pbservande of the Friday prayers, of the two great tds, and of 
the Muhanam, and he ordered that the titles of XJstdd and Sh4gird, 
terms which did not suggest complete submission, should in future be 
used in tke place of Pir^and Murid, whick had for ages been the respective 
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designations of the master and his pnpil He alsc^ pri^ibited the 
laying on of hands, which was customary at the initiation of n disciple, 
but required from all, ** taub{l,” or penitence, for past sms, and a resolu¬ 
tion to lead A mors righteous and godly life for the fntur4 It is a 
curious fact that none of these new ideas excited much opposition, but 
on hiB promulgating the dogma that :kt was a deadly sin, and one denved 
from the Hindus, to allow a midwife totiut the navel cord when it' was 
thei obvious duty of the father to«d(r so,^ ho roused a spirit of revolt 
which caused many to faR away The Zadiind^rs were alarmed at the 
spread of the new creed, which bound the Muhammadan peasantry 
together as one man J)isputes and quarrels sQon Ibrose, and Sharia’tullRh 
was driven from Naydbari, in the Dacca distiiot, wher*? he had settled, 
and leturnod to his birth-place Th*eie he resuiiied his ministry, 
and in a short time enlisted the vast majority of the uneducated and 
. most excitable classes of the Muh^madau population His influence 
became unbounded, and no one hesitated to carry out his orders He 
acted with great piudence hud caution, larelj assuming any other 
character thafi that of a religious reformer. The movement originated 
by this man attracted little attention during'his lifetime, and his name 
is raiely met with in the annals of that day On looking back, however, 
at his career, there is much to lepay inqniry That he, boin of poor 
Muhammadan weavers, amid the swamps of Eastern Bengal, should 
have been the first preacher to denounce the superstitions and corrup¬ 
tions, which a long contact with Hindu polj theism had developed, is 
sufficiently remarkable, but that the apathetic and careless Bengali 
peasant should have been roused into enthusiasm is still more extraordi¬ 
nary To effect this requued a sincere and sympathetic preacher, and 
no one ever appealed more stiongly t6 the sympathies of a people than 
Shaiia’tullah Springing from one of their lowest and most despised 
classes, his blameless and exenjplnry life was admired by his country¬ 
men, who venerated him as a father, able to advise them m seasons of 
adversity, and give consolation in times of affliction 

He 18 described as a map of middle height, of fair complexion, and 
with a long handsome beard * He usually had his head covered with 
a volummous turban, and his waist-cloth, worn like a petticoat, was not 
tnced up as it is by Hindus and Muhammadans generally 

A very different person was hxs son, Muhammad Mushin, bettor 
known as Dudhu Miyan, who, though of ordinary abilities, exerted an 
influence far surpassing that of hxs father His name i| a honsehold 
word throughont the districts of Farrid^ur,, Puhna, BAqirgttn], Dacca,. 

Noacolly, and the number of his followers at the present day testi¬ 
fies to the thoroughness of the work that he and his father accomplished. 
J. in. 7 
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Dadhn Miydzi was Irom in 1819, and, while still young, visited 
Meccah, where fiis followers were taught to believe that visions find 
revelations of a nature tending to his future exaltatipn, wore vouchsafed 
to him On his return he devoted himself to the spread of his father’s 
doctim^ and to others which he introduced For instance, he insisted 
upon his disciples eating the common grasshopper (phangd) which they 
abhorred, because the locust (fid4a) was used as food in Arabia, and 
vigorously contended that there was no greater difference between dhe 
two mseots than between thb goat of their tillages and one from the 
banks of the Jumna. 

* The most remarklible advance made during Dudhu Miy^n’s life¬ 
time was the organisation of UrSooiety Following the example of the 
Vaishnavas, he ;^artitioned E&stem Bengal into circles, and appointed 
a Khalifa, or agent, to each, whose duties were to keep the sect together, 
make proselytes, and collect coni^ibi^tions for the furtherance of the 
objects of the association They further kept Dudhu Miydn, who was 
usually styled the Pir, or simply MaulaVi, acquainted with everything 
occurring within their jurisdiction, and wherever a Zanfindir tried to 
enforce his legal rights against o'ne of the sect, funds were provided to 
sue him in the courts, or, if it could be safely done, club-men were sent to 
destroy his property and thrash his servants During his father’s life¬ 
time the sect hhd never opposed, or come in contact with, the law of 
tho land, but the high-handed actions of the son united Zamindars and 
ludigo-planters against him He tried to compel all Muhammadan 
ryots to join his sect, and on refusal caused them to be beaten, exc6m- 
municated from the society of the faithful, and their crops destroyed 
The Zatdindars again endeavoured to prevent their te'ntnts joining, and 
it IS said, often punished and tdrtured the disobedient. A mode of 
torture, intensely painful, but which left no marks to implicate any 
one, IS said to have been adopted on J)oth sides The beards of recal¬ 
citrant ryots were tried together and red chilli powder given as snuff 
Coercion, howeW, failed, and the landholders did little to check the 
onward spread of the revival t 

It was among the cultivators an& village workmen that Dudhu 
Miydn gamed the largest number of converts. ‘He asserted the equohty 
of mankind, and taught that the welfare of the lowest and poorest i^as 
as much an object of interest as that of the highest and richest When 
a brother fell mto distress it was, he taught, the duty of his neighbours 
to assist hin^ and nothmg, he affirmed, was criminal or unjustifiable, 
«vhidh had this object m view. ^Enemies in consequence alleged, that 
witnesses were suborned, and paid for, by the funds of the association ^ 

Dudhu Miydn an<| the Hajis, as his followers were originally called, 
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becaAe ob 3 ects of dread to the Hmda, old Hahammadanfiutd European 
landlords. Evidence to convict a pnscner could not be goi,^d outrages 
■were committed with perfect impunity. It was, however, against the 
levying of illegal ces|es by lahdlords that Dudhu Miydn made,his most 
determined stands That a Muhammadan ryot should bo obliged to 
contribute towards the d< (;;oration of the image of Durgd, or towards 
t[ie support of any of the idolatrous nte^* of his Hmdu landlord, were 
intolerable acts of oppression. In thjs he was certainly right, as the 
only apology for then coij^tmnance is ihoir Antiquity, and adaptation to 
the feelings of the people But, he advanced a step further when he 
proclaimed that the earth is God’s, and that no ope has a right to occupy 
it as an inheritance, or levy taxes upon it The peasantry were there¬ 
fore persuaded to settle on Khd^ Mahalvlands^ managed directly by the 
Government, and thus escape the payment of any taxes, but that of the 
^ land revenue, claimed by the State > ' 

Dudhu Miydn was constantly compromising himself by the lawless¬ 
ness of his conduct In 1838 he was charged with instigating the 
plunder of sciveral houses, m 1841 he was committed to the sessions 
on a charge of murder, but was acquitted, in 1844 he was tried for 
tresspass and illegal assembly, and m 1846 for abduction and plunder 
The not of 1838 assumed at one time a very thieatenmg aspect, and a 
detachment of Sepoys was sent from Dacca to quell any disturbance. It 
was, however, found impossible to induce witnesses to give evidence, and 
on each occasion ho was acquitted At Bahadurpur, where he generally 
resided, every Mussulman stranger was fed, while Eastern Bengal was 
overrun by his spies, and the interests of the whole neighbourhood were 
m hiB keeping - He settled disputes, administered summary justice, 
and punished any Hmdu, Muhammadan, or Earangi, who dared to bnng 
a suit for recovery of debt m the adjoining Mun 9 i £’8 Court, instead of 
referring the case to his decision. Emissaries carried his orders to 
distant villages, and his letters, signed “ Ahmad ndm Ma’ldm,” often 
had the ordinary Hmdu superscription to allay suspicidn. He taught 
that there was no sin m persecuting those who refused to embrace his 
doctrines, oi who appealed against the orders of the society and its 
constituted leaders. 

^ Having broken the law with impunity, Dudhu Miy^n took a bolder 
step Mr. A Dunlop, an mdigo-planter of Panoh Chur factory in 
Faridpdr, had for many years been an nncompromising opponent, and 
several times succeeded m causmg the Miy4n to be arrested, and tried 
for illegal actions. The Miyan, bent upon rpenge, easily %and wiymg^ 
agents to execute his orders. On the 5th of December, 1846, a large 
b^y of armed men, attacked and burned to the ground the factory of 
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Panoh Chur After pillaging the adjoining Tillage, they departed, 
taking with them the Brihman Gomastha, who was afterwards cruelly 
murdered m the Biqiigunj district Dxtdlm Miydn and siity-two of 
his follojrers were tried by the Sessions*Judge oj Far^dpdr, m July 
1847, and conncted, but on appeal to the 9‘^driJldalat they were 
acquitted. « 

In 1857, Dudhu Miydawa^ thrown into prison, and the story goeg, 
that he would have been rele^ised, if he hud not boasted tha^ ^fty 
thousand men would ausv^^r to bis summi<ins and march whither* 
soever he ordered them. 

• Several actions of jbheir Pir must have been disapproved of by many 
of his followers, as, for instance, when he forcibly carried off a Brdhmani 
girl and made hec his “ mhah‘*l wife, but even this violent act did not 
cause them to desert him. On the contrary, they believed m him to 
the last, and liberally dpont their* hard*earned sai mgs in promoting 
the interests of the sect At one lime a few disciples eeceded They 
had been to Meccah, and ascertained* that the teaching of Maulavi 
Kardmat All w^s orthodox, while that of their own spiirtnal chief was 
Wahdbbi in tendency, and heterodox Tins secession exaspei ated Dudhu 
Miyan to such a pitch that he mstmoted his people to kill the renegades 
wherever and 'whenever found 

Dudhu Miyan is desciibed as having been a tall handsome man, with 
a daik flowing beard, and a large turban wound round his head. He 
died at Bahddniptlr, 24th September 1860, and was buried there, but 
the Anal Khdn river has, within the last few years, washed away every 
trace of his house and tomb His wealth, at one time considerable, 
bemg expended on lawsuits and intrigues, his family was left poor 
Three sons survive, of whom none have as yet exhibited any of the 
energy or abilities of their father. The sect is consequently diminish¬ 
ing m numbers^ and many families are yearly joining the next, or 
Ta’aiyuni, divisions. , 

At the pretent dg-y the term Parazi is indiscriminately nsed when 
speaking either of the sect founded by Shaiia’tullab, or that established 
by Karamut Ali, but the Muhammadaits of Dacca call the followers of 
Dudhu Miyan, Farazis, while those obeying th© teaching of the Patna 
Bchool are styled Ta’aiyuni. ' • 

While Dudhu Miydn was enrolling disciples lu Eastern Bengal, 
other reformers were stirring up the dormant fanaticism of their 
brethren m other districts, and the wave passing over the plains of 
Fan^dpdr received a fresh ^impluse from other sources. In 1831 the 
ex-dakiit, Mir Na 9 r AU, better known as Titu Miydn, presided over 
a band of orednlous followers m the neighbourhood of Baraset. Having 
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aooompanied Sayyid Ahmad to Mecoah, he returned to preach a new 
creed to the weavers, and other despised classes, in Jesiore and Nadiyi, 
among whom he established the sect known as Maulavis. The chief object 
of this moveiqaent w|is the rejection of all Hindu rites, and theexclusion 
of all Muhammadans who refused to embrace the now creed The 
Hindu landloids had no (|ympathjr^ with the new organisation. Com* 
plaints against the Maulavis being lodg^ m the Zemindari courts, fines 
w^r^^flicted and generally levied ,^bi4 on a landlord carrying into effect 
the sbntence of his court^a tumult aiose, ahd the Maulavis rushed to 
arms These fanatics, taught to believe that Titu Miy4n was invul¬ 
nerable, and that he could give the same charmJio his followers, were 
attacked on the 38th November, 18.SJ, in a stockaded village, their leader 
shot, and two hundred and fifty piisonors lodged m M-lipur Jail This 
local disturbance being effectually put down, nothing more was heard, 
of the sect. • * * 

Far moie important, however* than the i evival begun by Sharia- 
’tullah and Titu Miyan, was. tfiat initiated by Sayyid Ahmad at Patna, 
in 1820 At#rst this new association claimed lo be identical with that 
started by Sharia’tullah , but it was soon apparent that their aims were 
different and antagonistic Both concuired in repudiatingM/ho numerous 
superstitions observed by all classes of Muhammadans, bdt the Ta’aiyuni, 
or Patna sect, intioduced many innovations unknown to the followers of 
Sharia’tullah and Dudhu MiyAn By the Aiabs, as well as the Ta’aiyuni, 
the Farazis are known as WdhAbbis, a name, however, repudiated by 
aH but the extreme party, called Kafi’yadain. 

The first preacher (wi^tz) of the Patna school who visited Eastern 
Bengal, was Muhammad Ah, a Khalifa appointed by Sayyid Ahmad, 
whose censures were chiefly directed against the practice of Hindu 
superstitions. He forbade the reading of the ^^fdhha^' or prayer for 
the dead, the offering of “shiim,*' or sweetmeats, at the tombs of 
holy men, and the use of m^sio at weddings The next was ‘Wili.yat 
All, one of the four original Khalifas chosei^ by Sfayyaid Ahmad at 
Patna, in 1820, His opinions were still more pronounced, and more deeply 
tinged with Wahabbi formaliilm. For example, he enjoined the frequent 
raising of the hands, and the utterance in a loud tone of voice of the 
word ‘Amin’ at the end of each pi ay er. He also maintained that the 
Hadis, or traditionary sayings and doings of Muhammad, contained 
authoritative instruction on many points, being only second to the 
Kordn m value 

The most successful and celebrirted ^missionaries, however,# weye 
Maulavis Karamat Ah, Zain-ul-abadiii, and an Arab, Sayyid Muhammad 
* JamM-ul-lail^ whose preaching among the villages of Eastern Bengal 

' J V • 
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has had the nmst momentous effects, not only by uniting under one 
banner the vasb majoniy of the middle and working classes, but ^so 
by arousing the intolerant spmt of Muhammadanism, wluch had la]Ln 
dormant for nearly a century ' * 

Little is known regarding the history of Zain-ul-abadin, but of 
Maulavi KarAmat Mi, who died in 1874, £^.11 particulars are available. 
He was the son of the Sanshtad^ of the Jaunpdr Collectorate Whe^ 
sixteen years of age, he studied und^r Mauldn4h Hbd-ul-iLziz of ,DeJhi, 
and afterwards under AhmadfUlah, a famous teacher of Jaunpdr. Excited ’ 
by the preaching of Sayyid Ahmad, he followed that remarkable man 
to'Dalcutta, became hia,disciple, and accompanied him to Meccah. On 
his return he proved himself one of the most valuable deputies of the 
Patha mission. * ‘ • 

Sayyid Muhammad Jamdl-ul-lail fled from Madinah, because his 
father insisted on his ra&rrying an Arab damsel He came to Dacca 
about 1843, and joined with Kardmat Ali in disseminating the new 
doctrines Although ignorant of Bengali^ and hardly acquainted with 
Hindustam, his commanding figure, luxuriant beard, and vi^uminoua tur¬ 
ban were, in the eyes of the ignorant villagers, credentials of his sin¬ 
cerity and capacity, and soon attracted to him a numerous circle of 
disciples. He fnamed Bengali wives, one of whom, a resident of Dham- 
rdi, poBsessed a'considerable property. In 1854, incensed by the pecu¬ 
lations of the Amlah, he decided, contrary to the wishes of the other 
shareholders, to collect the lents himself His opponents assembled 
club-men and tried to capture him, but, boiling with anger, he rushed 
within doors, seized a gun and wounded several of the assailants For 
this offence he was tned, and sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment 
in the Rajshfihi Jail On the expiry of his term he returned to Dacca 
an altered man, much broken in spint He died in August 1872, mid 
was buried in the village of NaichabandtolA, opposite Dacca His cousin, 
Sayyid Muhammad H4sham, or Arab pah;^b, as he is familiarly called, 
still trains disci|fleB, Sjud propagates the same rebgious creed as his 
predecessor. 

The doctrines taught by these later* Khalifas differed materially 
from those of Muhammad Mi Wili^t Ah, <The former held that 
the Hadis, a human compilation, and ^erefore full of errors, could not 
be considered an infallible guide; but admitted that the teachings of the 
Imams, as contained in the Fiqh4, or practical jurisprudence, were 
binding, although contradictory passage and a diversity of doctrines, 
cpuldcbe found m them These defects were not, they argued, so vital, 
nor the tenets grounded on the various readings so absdiate, as to justify 
Muhammadans in breaking asunder the bonds umtmg the world of 
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Fnrtlieriziore, these reformers denotinoed the employment of mnaio 
at beddings, as being a sensual and discomposing pleasure; the offering 
up of the ^^fdkha ” |.t the grave of deceased relatives; a^d ihe worship 
of Firs, sjid o^her s«mtly personages * 

These opimons regardmg the Hadis and Fiqr had always been held 
by the Muhammadans of Bengal, l^ut the assertion that music was 
immoral, and that the ^^fdttha” as weiFas the becoming Teneration of 
Piss, were sinful, rofsed much opposition, and gave rise to a learned, 
though idle, discuss^, t •* > * 

In later years Kardmat Mi made the important admission, that 
India under the English rule, was not Dar-ul-howb, a country wheie the 
infidels were the legitimate objects of at,tack, as^had^ been maintained 
b^ Dudhu Miydn and Wilayat Mi. • * • 

The principal doctrines of those reformers being founded on the 
fundamental truths of Isidm, excite at first no little surprise, as they 
had been lost sight of by the Hinduised Mussulmans of Bengal 

According to them, man,'by nature feeble and prone to evil, cannot 
without assistance leaim to know God or obey His commands Muham¬ 
mad IS the only true mediatox between Go(^ and His rebellious children, 
birtr the holy men of past ages possess a certain limited poi^er of obtain¬ 
ing pardon for the penitent. It is therefore regarded by the Ta’aiyuni 
as a meritorious act to make offerings, or Li^llahit at the graves of saints, 
in the name of God, as they believe that the supplicant, being moved by 
the associations of the place, prays with greater sincerity and fervour 
• The custom, however, observed in Bengal for ages, of presenting 
bread to the manes of ancestors on the Shab-i-bardt, and of making 
offerings at the tbmbs of deceased relatives and friends on the fourth, 
tenth, twentieth, and fortieth days after death, were denounced as deadly 
sms In their stead, the relatives were instructed to employ a Maulavi 
to visit, twenty-one days after the funeral, the house .of mourning and 
perform the service called Hiyazulla, or thanksgiving to God, consist¬ 
ing of few a passages from the Koran, or Kkatm-ffl-Ambiya, in a 
chamber fumigated with sapdal-wood and frank-incense. 

Although the lamentatioiih and singing, the Ta’zias, and the noisy 
pageantry of the Muharrara, are reprehensible, the Maulavis recommend 
their disciples to fast and spend the tenth, or Shahddat ha roZf in 
religious exercises, as a devotional act. 

The Shab-gashti procession, with its discordant music, its frolics 
and license, no longer traverses the streets, having been put down by 
these puntamcal teachers; and Mnlfamipadan marriages (Sha»’i-ul- 
Sh4di) are now dull and uninteresting ceremonies Ho music, or danc¬ 
ing, IS allowed, and only a few relatives witness the marriage The 
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A 

bride is no longer ^elLomed with garlands of flowers, the Kanddri oere- 
mony' is omitted)? and the “MarocM” not constructed The marrifcge 
service is perfoT^il^ by a Qizi or Maulavi, and a ^abiu, or marriage 
settlement, Is up 

Theonly ^tft^^ty allowed is a feast, or Walima, given on the marriage 
day, or on one of the two following ^days, and to which the relatires, the 
headmeil^^^he village, and of trade, are invited. » 

The fff^erstitiODS connected witb the birth of a child have also been 
pronouncec^Psinfal On the 'fortieth day, wLeu^the mother becomes 
ceremoni^y clean, the hnsband makes ready the thanksgiving feast, 
called IS^iqa. Two he goats (khapt) are offered for a male child, one 
for a female, w^ich, ^ike the sacrificial goat of the td-ul>qurbin, must 
be witJ!|0ut spot Or blemish, The offering being regarded by some 
as' a; propitiatory one (sadga), the flesh is distributed to faqirs, but the 
majority look upon the occasion as a spcial feast, at which relatives and 
friends meet to enjoy themselves. The victim is slaughtered by a Mulla, 
the bones and offal being buried, while the skin is given to any beggar. 
The father, mother, grandfather, and grandmother of Hhe child are 
^strictly forbidden to tasto the flesh of^the sacnflce. 

Tho Ta’aiyuni obeorve the five daily prayers, and before each tlfey 
clean their teotb with a piece of stick (miswdk), rinse their mouths, and 
wash thoir hands. They strictly observe the “ Jum’a namaz,” or Fnday- 
prayer, m the public mosque, which the Farazis and Wahabbis dispense 
with , and before leaving their homes it is custimary to shave, bathe, 
and put on clean garments The stricter members also observe the 
“ tahajjud" or prayer at 3 A m 

The *Ta’aiyani, furthermore, dresses differently from any other 
Muhammadan His loins are nngirded in expectation of the advent of 
the long-looked-for Imam Mahdi, land, instead of the ordinary waist- 
stnng, or kardhani, he wears a leather strap {tmma) He is also en¬ 
joined to allow his beard to grow, and to voar his hair long, or, better 
still, to shave it“eutire?y off, and is forbidden to eat food off a golden 
or silver dish, or to touch with his lips the mputh-pioco of a tohaoco-pipe 
mounted with silver Further, he must not pray in silken garments,* us 
was often the custom formerly, but lu cotton or woollen attire. 

Women are as punctilious as men, especially in attending to the 
regular prayers. Of late years they have laid aside the graceful sdri^ 
and adopted a jacket with long sleeves, which does not add to their 
comeliness, and, still more important, is not admired by females of other 


1 The cloth, called Mashrd’, made of eilfc and cotton, m which a Mnhammadan 
nay lawfully pray, le not worn in BengaL 
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classes. They also object to staining their feet and nails with henna, 
or*‘* mehndt^** as is done throiighoni most parts of Muhaanmadan Asia. 

Another nsag^ has had a most important bearing' on the business 
habits o£ thie clasa of Muhammadans. Interest is deimunoed by 
the Manlayis, and as large profits (ntandfi) are legitimate, among them 
are found great traders m jnte, hide^ nee, and country ])roi|uoe general¬ 
ly, who never join with professional bankers, or money-lendEiaina, unless 
th«y agree to division of profits •instead of a certain rat% of interest 
When giving an ad vane# of money, i^ is usually stipulated t%t*«the snm 
shall be repaid within a certain period, and that an eighth, ^ fourth, 
of the net profit shall be paid to the lender, in addition to the 0 X 11 ^ 1 ^ 1 . 

By this arrangement the lender often receives mo|’e than the market 
I’ate of interest, but if the payment bo* delayed nolJbing additlenal is 
gained. This system of profits, however, is virtually interestMxfiier 

another name • t 

Strange to say, the reformed Muhammadans of Dacca still oliug to 

many Hindu superstitions, iif spite of tho denunciations of the Maulavis 
They wear aAulets (ia\mz) containing a sentence from the Koran, and 
place implicit tiust in earthen platfers, inscribed with holy texts and. 
hung up over their doois, or arround their village8,*believi‘’§ such objects 
to be more efiScacious against epidemics than the sanitary skill of the 
Yunani or European physicians Again, when small-pox attacks their 
families, Sltala IS worshipped with as much faijth as is shown by the 
Hindu MMakars, and m 1874, when tho disease vws present in their 
villages, a “g'/iai,” daubed with red-lead, on which a cocoanut and 
plantains were placed, stood in every house They were determined 
opponents of vaccination, but occasionally have their children inoculated 
wath all the mummery of the Sitala Pujah 

Under pretence of greater sanctity and stiicter orthodoxy, they 
unconsciously piactice many other Hindu usages thus, on touching a 
Christian they bathe, ou Ins tfnteiing then houses throvjf away all cooked 
food or drinking wrater Their immaculateness, however, is not soiled 
by contact with a Hmdif of,the \ilefei class, or by his presence within 
doors. It is the Wihdbbi who, with perfect consistency, treats Hindus 
and Christians with equal repugnance. 

It would not be unreasonable to infer that the promulgation of 
these new puritanical doctrines would produce a corresponding improve¬ 
ment in the character of the members, but according to the best autho¬ 
rities, the Maulavis, no change is as yet visible. On being asked if the 
Muhammadans of his sect of tenet spoke ttlo truth than those of the old 
school, a Maulavi replied,—that the latter lied, being ignorant of the 
moral turpitude thereby incurred, but that the former, who were able to 
i. III. 8 
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distingniBih between what was right and what was wrong, nttered 
falsehoods mortf circumstantially and glibly. There can be no dotbt 
that the Ta*aiydni inhabitants of Dacca are more ad^licted to drink than 
the old Muhammadans. An amusing scene was witnessed ii^ 1874, at 
the Panch4it of one of the most bigoted quarters of the city, which had 
been summoned to try a young muu for drunkenness and creating a 
scandal The evidence was overwhelming, and the culprit was sentenct 
•d to receive twenty>five blows with a shoe. He olaimed the right of 
xeplying, and, without ottex^ting to extonuc^e his cnme, pointed out 
that, if consistent and impartial, the meeting should inflict the same pun- 
is&ment on his boon companions, This was oddmitfced, when he enu* 
merated the sons pf all the leading members present, and stated that he 
was prepared td‘ prove then? complicity in dnnking spirits. The 
assembly was hurnedly ^dissolved, and the young man escaped tlie 
punishment he so nobly merited. ^ , 

The Ta’aiyuni differ m many impqrtant respects from the Farasi 
and Wahabbi. They not only regard thd Friday‘prayer with peculiar 
jevorenco, but often make it, like Sunday m Europe, a dky for popular 
demonstrations aud for forming‘combinations against the Zamiud&rs 
The Patna khalifas* have always piotended that this movement was 
identical with the Faiazi, and on the strength of this identity extracted 
money from tlie ignomnt peasantry, who were also induced to leave their 
homes and join the Sitana Colony But from time to time a few return¬ 
ed, and having cftifesscd that the subscriptions wont to siippoii a delu¬ 
sive cause, the enthusiasm gradually died away. 

There can he no doubt, however, that much secret disaffection, 
fostered *by fanatical Khalifas and Manlavis, still exists in the ranks 
of the sect but it is generally said that snbsonptions are now unwilling¬ 
ly paid, and fewer rocriiits diaftod to the North-West fiontier than was 
the case ten yeara ago. 

The foregobig is a simple hut correct' sketch of the Muhammadan 
religion as found in Ehstem Bengal at the present day,’* Islam is there 
passing through a period of trial, and seemS m danger of being split up 
into rival creeds, unless injudicious interference on the part of the Go¬ 
vernment causes it to unite against n common enemy. But, iu absence 
of any provocation, it is likely that jealousy will increase, and the two 
most important divisions, the Sihiqi and Ta’aiynni, learn to hate each 
other as brethren of different belief^ always do. As the new school is 
of mpre progrtissive tendency it will probably assume the offensive, and 
owing to its numbers, silencb dissent, as well as all expression of inde¬ 
pendent opinion. The Sihiqi are disunited, without any organisM^ion,' 

C 

* Fifteen or twenty years agcF—i;d. 
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bnt tbe Ta’ijnni, under the guidance of able leaders, are boinnd together 
by* the ties of a widely diffused and powerful society. The former, 
again, are friendly |o the English G-oyemment, the fatter, at heart 
estrangei^ dooiot dare to show themselves hostile. .• 

As the religion df the Muhammadans of Bengal has become coiTupt- 
ed by the adoption of many^Hindu superstitions, so it will be found ou 
further enquiry, that the professional anS labounng classes have also in* 
traduced many innovations derived <£rota the same source. 

In each Mussalman^' qaimi,'^ or plass? there is a Fanchiit of elders, 
by whom matters affecting the interests of the trade, or omnpany, are 
discussed, and all ofieuders against their unwritten laws are summai^ly 
dealt with „ « ^ 

In every Mahammadnn villsge, or quarter of a town, there is an¬ 
other, and equally efficient, court of aibiti'aiiqp. In Dacca, there are 
• twenty-two of those Panchaits, eaditconsisting of from five to fifty mem- 
bet's, and often including Hindoos of respectability, and liberal views. A 
^Panchdit is presided oyer hy a Sarddr, or Mir Mahalla, under whom 
there is at le^t one Naib-Sardar, or deputy, a" Sdkhi-darv literally one 
who gives evidence , and a Gorait^ oi messenger * ^ 

The post of a Sardar is hereditary, and when old or disabled by 
sickness, he must vacate m favour of his son The position is no sine- 
curef as his duties are multifarious, for all deaths, biiths and purposes of 
marriage arc reported to him. He summons the Panchait, gives direc* 
tioiis about funeials, ai'raiigcs the maniage coi'craony, and settles what 
subjects arc, or aic not to be laid before the court. In all domostic and 
private quail els Jie is consulted, and m charges of assault, or enmo 
generally, full details are submitted foi his decision. His or3ers being 
absolute, the fines are always paid. .When the court assembles, he sub¬ 
mits to it the business for which it was summoned, points out the proper 
course of action, and, if a conchision cannot bo arriveh at, he appeals to 
another Panchait, which ro-considcis the matter and records its decision, 
which must be accepted The Panchait always meets in the evening, 
and when the court is disselvcd a feast is given, at which the Sardar 
receives two shares of the food, one of which he eats, the other he sends 
to his family. 

In cases of notorious dinukenuess, or great immoiality, remon¬ 
strance having failed, a very severe punishment, called **|Ial-pini* 
bandhna,'* is inflicted, by which the delinquent is ostracised, and no pne 
will eat or smoke with him, or even permit him to enter^ or sit dojm in 
their houses. Relatives must banish him from their eooiety, and if he 
*die imxienitent no one dares to bnry him Life under suchcircuiqstanccs 
beoomes iusupportablo, as the punishment is greater than can be borne. 
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In most instonoes tbe oifeoder aknowlodges bis trsnsgreBsion, aad, alter 
payiiig a heavy fine, is re>admitted into social cornmnnion. • 

The SAkhMir is the servant of the Sardar, and receives at feasts 
a double allowance of food. When a death dccars in |he qo^ter mfmnna' 
tion is given to him, and a fee of fear annas paid, and when a marriage 
IS contemplated he receives foar jpnas, an4 a handkerchief m which a 
betehnnt is tied. A piece of tbe^nnt he delivers to each member of the 
Panoh&it, as an invitation to the mapnage feast^ „ 

The Goralt, agaip, » merely the messenger of the, Sakhi>dar, and 
ho receives as pay one>half of the fees collected 
• When a girl is married nothing is given to the Panchiit of her 
quarter, or village^, bn,t when q boy goes to another quarter, or village, 
ho pays one rapdb to the Pahchdit, one rupee to the mosque, and one 
to tho ZamindAr of the land on which the biide’s house stands. 

Such il the autonomy of Muhammadan citizens. Though a copy 
of the PanohAits and Dais of Hindu castes, it is far more liberal, being 
established, not so much for selfish or Aordid advantages as for the 
common welfare* of tlie* citizenh. Tho court is thoroughlly secnlar and 
republican, the opinion of each mbmber carrying equal weight, although 
that held by the ptfesidcnt is generally followed These PanchAits 
possess great infinence among the people, and in Farazi villages, as they 
take cognizance* of all offences, it is exceedingly rare that any case 
of violence or assault, committed within them, finds its way into the 
regular courts. 

The Muhammadans of Bengal havA followed in many respects tlie 
system of caste as practised by the Hindus, although the pnnciple that 
a son muht carry on the trade or ocoupatioii of a father, has never 
boon reduced to a formula Still, they hare placed many honest and 
useful handiorafts under a ban, while others of a more objectionable 
nature are reokonbd honourable < 

The mo|t respectable oocupahons ard those of the Darzi, Jildgar, 
Jdti'wAlah, NAnbai, Naicha>band, Pa^wA, Eaugrez, and Bafugar; the 
most dishononring, those of BAjunia, ildAr, Chamra-farosb, Dhobi, 
DhnniyA, JulAhs, KalwAr, Koln, Ndti, Mahi'farojsb, and Nilgar. 

The learned professions, snob as the Hakim, HAfiz, EhwAndk&r, 
Ma^awwir, Mulla, and Munsbi are respected by all classes, and few deserv- 
1 ng students or scholars ever want for patronage or enoonn^ement., JThe 
chief reason why one trade m aoeounted less reputable than another is, 
that &e most hononred were m^ginally Muhammadan, the despised ones, 
Hfndn. The eight tmdes mifiitioned as honourable provide for wants 
^ which were socondaiy in the eyes of Ihe Hindus. The trades of the* 
. I5ook-hjnder, shot*maker, baker, and darner, unknown in Bengal, 
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frben Mohammadfuis Arsi seiiled ibere, were Brnsesasrily foUowed by 
tbeir own contiirymen from U|ipet* India, and tberdere did noi^tail 
any disgrace or degradation. A position being thus eeenred far these 
tradesmen, ^t was ^n vam i%at those who engaged in new eoonpations 
stax>Te to acquire rank and privileges disallowed by 'the older conserve* 
tive bodies. This st^ggl^of exchmion on the one hand, and of admis* 
•Sion to equal rights on the other, is sti|heagerly contested by the various 
Pirties. . . 

The avocations of tbe musician, delefir, washerman, fishmonger, and 
indigO'dyer, formerly pursued by outcaate Hindus, were subsequently 
adopted by poor Mqasulmans, or by converts to that faith, and have ton* 
sequontly remained infenor ones The^ hide xqerol^ant, cotten*carder, 
Jamadani weaver, distiller, oilman, fftid Ehti, wbt follow oconpations 
new to the Hindns, are for the same reasons ontcaste. The bigotry and 
intolerance of the Chamfa’farosb^smd Edti are so remarkable as at once 
to excite suspicion of their recent conversion, while the low estimation 
m which they are held by other Muhammadans can only be accounted 
for by this &ct. * ‘t > 

The different stages through which bonverted Hindus pass before 
they gam a position of thorough equality with tbe old Muhammadans 
can be traced at the present day. The Bediyas were ontcaste Hindns 
thirty years ago, but a Mnlla now ministers to ihedi, circumcision is 
practised, the Bamazdn fast is kept, and the regular prayers offered 
np, bat they cannot enter the public mosque, or find a resting'place in 
the public grave*yard. From % social point of view they are still aliens, 
with whom no gentleman will associate or eat. The treatment of the 
Chanddl by the*Sddra is in no respect more rigorous, or harslf, than that 
of the Bediy^s by the upper ranks of Muhammadans. 

The Kdti, again, have advanced a stage farther, being not only tho 
most dogmatic, but also the most sanctimomons of their faith. The 
mosques, only open to them vithm the last few years,/ire now held and 
managed by their leaders, who decide what pefsons are, or are not, en¬ 
titled to worship in them.* il^eyond this, however, the division has not 
made any stride No Muhamm^an of good faipily will intermarry with 
them, or eat from their dishes; but the ordinal^ burial service is per¬ 
formed at the Masjidj.and the dead are permitted to lie in the public 
oegj^etery. 

The previous sketch has shown us that the religion, customs, and 
social divisions of the Bengali Mufaapunadans are deeply iosged with 
Hindu superstition. It remains to be proved that the MubammadaliB, 
as individuals, bear much resemblance to their Hindu fellow country- 
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’ The educated Muhammadan, being of liberal ideas, respects all 
religions, despisiag none, and sympathises nrith sinoei’e Worsbippois 
God, wherever found, although convinced that he^ is the heir of the 
latest and ^st revelation The Arabic an^ PersianrfjlassiQp, cojptaining 
as he thinks all that is worth knowing, arc his daily study; but he 
neither reads modern literature nor/iends hi* son|,to the public schools, 
as both are considered to favom’*i#fidelity and scepticism. Science is a« 
sealed book which he has no desire tq open, while English and Bengali 
are foreign languages to him. ^e attends to his eeligious duties, observes 
the fast of Ramazan, and dispenses chanty freely and unostentatiously. 
Hi^anxiety to preserve the family-name untarnished is a ruling passion, 
often cBiTicd to ejtreipes Nqfc only'" docs he scorn to tell a lie, or 
perfwm a mean oetton, but’ he wfll rather lose a law-suit than appear 
before a magistrate of low birth. Inferior to the Hindus in chicanery, he 
can, if driven to it, wield the same ^(i^apon, and make a determined, • 
if not always successful defence To the poor he is kind and con¬ 
siderate, many charitable actions bein^ dohe in private for which ho 
gets no credit . He visits’the sick servant in his hovel, •sending him 
food and sherbet prepared in the zanandh, and helps poor students by 
previding lodgings as ^ell as paying a Mnnshi to instruct them. In 
the society of strangers he is polite and lavish of praise; but he seldom 
visits, Bits at the table, oi pai'takos of food with Christians, as was tho 
invariable custom a century ago. It is melancholy to contemplate 
the present state of the better classes of Muhammadans, for with 
many excellent traits of character, the^ have no energy or ambition 
left Instead of adapting themselves to the changes of modern civili¬ 
sation, thSy listen to tales of ignorant faqirs, or to sedition taught 
by fanatical Manlavis, and lament that the days of 'Alamgir and of 
Mussalman supremacy have passed away. The young are growing up in 
idleness and ignofanoe, tho old wasting their lives by debauchery, in¬ 
temperance, and qpiura. The establishment of a Madrasah, or school, 
managed by MuhammAdan gentlemen, will in time exert a beneficial 
effect, but the fear that the rising goneratipn Ivill resemble “ Young Ben¬ 
gali ” keeps many from sending their sons to it. ^ 

The vast majority of Bengali Muhammadans are ignorant and sim¬ 
ple peasants, who of late years have been casting off the Hindu tinsel 
which has so long disfigured their religion. They are now taught khat 
to be good ISfusBulmins nothing more is necessary than the repetition, at 
stated intervalsf of certain prayers in a language they cannot pronounce, 
still less understand. In maiiy places it is difficult for the lyots to find 
a person capable of conducting the services of the congregation. In 
1874 the inhabitants of Beveral villages assembled on the banks of the 
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Lakltya to celebrate the Baqr>ld, but their being no one present wbo 
conld lead the worship, a Daooa youth, aged twenty, ^ho was passing / 
u a boat, had to l|.nd and recite the nsnal prayers * ^ 

Formerly the peasants respected Brahmans, and attended many 
Hindu oeremohials now prohibited; but the Farasi Manlavis have 
denounced the contnb{atio« of anything to the annual festivals, although 
unable' to stop the paynent of extm'rent in place of the Pdrvana, or 
iinpost levied to defray the cost of cellgious ceremonies. 

The 'peasant is^not only litigious, d^d vei^ unreasonable when his 
interests are touch^, but easily persuaded to join in oombina^ons 
against his landlord, and m so doing often falls into tbe snare sot by 
designing men. Industry and fnigalit|’.ai'e Qommoi^virtues, and though 
the wife 18 treated as a slave, she is never ilhlsed, while towards his 
children much affection and* indulgence are shown Strangers being 
regarded with suspicion, a simpl& question rarely receives a straight- 
forward answer The most attractive feature in the oh^»^ter of the 
ryot is his hospitality and chantjr The beggar always receives a oopper, 
or if tliQ, meal be ready the poorest wrcteli is invited to partake of it, 
and on leaving, dismissed with* a blessing The hous^may bo small, 
but tbe vagrant finds shelter therein i • 

It IS to this national weakness that Bengal owes the existence of so 
many sturdy mendicants, who, wandering from on«f hamlet to another, 
find some kind hand to food and shelter them 

The Mussulman is less sociable than the Hindu, and now that music 
has a ban laid upon it, he cim no longer join m parties given by bis Hindu 
neighbours Boys of both creeds play together, and when .grown up, 
often beoonfe attached friends It is not nncommon for the Muham¬ 
madan to share the joys and sorroW;S of his Hindu friend, and pay the 
compliment of naming a son after him , 

One of the most characteristic foibles of tbe Bengali peasant is 
vanity, leading him to wear embroidered garments and caps, and can>y>— 
bis eyes is the modern emblem of gentility—a cotton umbrella ’ 
On tbe whole the peasant is a happy and contented man, unless 
the plausible theones of the Maulavis induce him to join in agrarian 
disputes and combinations so .common at the present day. Nothing 
will make him leave the home round which his affections cling, unless 
injustice and a long course of illegal exactions, by rendering life intoler¬ 
able, force him to seek for peace under a less extoi^ionate landlord. 
The Ghnrs, or alluvial islands, along thp Gan^s and Meghna, Uro the 
favourite retreats of Farazi ryots, and the lands being managed directly 
by Government, and not by any £amind&r, or Middleman, the arbitrary 
taxes sanctioned by the ancient customs of the countiy are no longer 
collected. 
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